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FOREWORD. 

THE  Yearbook  for  1921  is  a  departure  from  previous 
Yearbooks.  It  represents  an  effort  to  present  in  a 
somewhat  detailed  way  the  economic  situation  with  respect 
to  four  of  our  principal  agricultural  products — ^wheat,  com, 
beef,  and  cotton.  The  subject  is  treated  in  four  separate 
chapters.  These  discussions  take  the  place  of  the  briefer, 
less  comprehensive  articles,  chiefly  on  production  subjects, 
presented  in  previous  Yearbooks.  A  graphic  summary  of 
the  agricultural  census  of  1920  is  added,  and  the  statistical 
section  has  been  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  cost  of 
production  data  and  by  some  new  statistics  of  marketing  and 
production. 

The  Yearbook  for  1921,  therefore,  emphasizes  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  our  agriculture,  because  help  in  their  economic 
problems  is  now  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  farmers.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  losing 
sight  of  production  matters.  The  farmer  needs  all  the  help 
in  his  production  problems  that  the  department  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  can  give  him, 
but  the  thing  of  most  importance  now  is  the  development  of 
an  entirely  new  realm  of  organized  knowledge  bearing  upon 
the  economic  factors  of  agriculture,  looking  toward  cheaper 
production,  improved  methods  of  distribution,  and  the  en- 
largement of  markets,  all  to  the  end  that  prices  the  farmer 
receives  shall  be  more  fairly  related  to  his  cost  of  production. 

While  the  present  volume  treats  only  of  four  phases  of 
the  situation,  succeeding  volumes  will  take  up  other  products 
and  conditions,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  whole  economic  situation  may  be 
presented. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  discussions  in  this  book,  which  have 
been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  accuracy  and 
clearness,  will  contribute  something  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  serious  economic  problems  which  must  be  met  if 
our  agriculture  is  to  be  established  on  a  sound,  enduring 
basis. 

Henry  C.  Waulace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  November  16^  19^1. 

To  the  President  : 

Before  reporting  in  detail  on  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  it  seems  proper  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Nation.  The 
experiences  of  recent  years  have  shown  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  that  an  efficient  agriculture  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  the  people.  During  the  darkest  days  of  the  war 
success  or  failure  turned  on  an  adequate  food  supply.  Every 
discovery  that  reduces  the  cost  of  production  or  increases  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  distribution  of  farm  products 
benefits  all  consumers.  Any  circumstances  which  depress 
agriculture,  making  it  impossible  to  exchange  products  of 
the  farm  for  the  products  of  the  factory  on  a  fairly  normal 
basis,  make  for  closed  factories  and  unemployment  in  in- 
dustries. The  promotion  of  our  agriculture  is,  therefore,  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people.  Conditions  which  are  harmful 
to  the  producers  and  which  tend  to  jeopardize  future  pro- 
duction must  be  noted  with  concern  by  all  of  our  people  and 
the  national  energy  should  be  turned  toward  improving  such 
conditions. 

The  farmer  receives  his  money  wages  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment for  his  crops  and  live  stock.  These  wages  are  not  paid 
regularly  every  week  or  every  month,  except  in  part  in  the 
case  of  some  dairy  farmers,  but  at  irregular  intervals  vary- 
ing from  three  months  to  a  year  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  crop.  Neither  rate  of  wages  nor  hours  of 
work  is  agreed  upon  in  advance.  The  consuming  public  pays, 
but  it  makes  no  agreement  as  to  the  amount  it  will  pay. 
The  farmer  is  urged  to  produce  abundantly,  but  the  price 
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paid  him  for  what  he  produces  is  set  after  the  amount  of 
his  production  is  known.  The  buyers  drive  the  shrewdest 
possible  bargain.  The  more  the  farmer  produces,  the  less 
the  buyers  want  to  pay.  Thus  we  have  large  production 
penalized.     Very  often — indeed,  it  is  the  general  rule— a 
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Pia.  1. — TweBty-eight  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  gainfully 
employed  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they  receive  only  about  17  per 
-cent  of  the  total  national  income.  The  average  annual  per  capita  income 
of  the  people  engaged  in  agriculture  during  the  10  years  1909-1018  was 
only  a  little  over  half  that  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  other  major  indus- 
tries. These  figures  are  taken  from  the  U.  8.  Census  of  Occupations  and 
from  a  survey  of  **  Income  in  the  United  States,"  prepared  by  Mitchell,  King, 
MacCauley,  and  Knauth,  and  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  ' 

large  crop  brings  the  farmer  fewer  total  dollars  than  a  small 
crop..  And  often  a  large  crop  sells  at  less  than  it  costs  the 
farmer  on  an  average  to  produce  it.  Such  is  the  condition 
this  year.  The  energy  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
farmer  works,  the  number  of  hours  he  works,  the  cost  he 
incurs  in  producing  crops — none  of  these  is  considered  in 
determining  the  price. 

Farmer  Produces  on  Faith. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  must  work  on  faith.  He  must 
himself  carry  all  the  risks  of  weather,  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
flood  and  drought,  of  destructive  storms,  of  insect  pests, 
and  plant  and  animal  diseases.  He  must  plant  enough  to 
make  sure  that  there  will  be  food  for  all,  with  the  practical 

Note. — Illustrations  added  since  original  edition  of  this  report ;  statistical 
tabloB  revised. 
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certainty  that  in  unusually  favorable  seasons  the  result  may 
be  a  large  surplus,  and  that  this  surplus,  which  can  not  be 
hidden,  probably  will  cause  prices  lower  than  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  He  must  be  willing  to  accept  these  low 
prices  with  the  best  grace  possible  and  adjust  his  living  enir 
penses  to  meet  his  reduced  income.  The  American  farmer 
always  has  done  this.  He  is  a  philosopher,  as  every  man 
must  be  who  works  with  nature  and  is  subject  to  nature's 
varying  moodsl  And  he  feels  his  responsibility  to  feed  the 
people.  If  the  farmers  of  America  should  ceade  work  for 
a  single  crop  season,  millions  upon  millions  of  people  would 
suffer  for  food.  They  have  never  ceased  to  work,  no  matter 
what  the  trials  and  hardships. 

In  an  orderly  world  the  farmers  are  able  one  year  with 
another  to  so  adjust  their  production  to  the  needs  of  con- 
sumption as  to  enjoy  a  fairly  reasonable  share  of  the  national 
prosperity.  During  the  period  of  development  when  farm 
land  is  increasing  in  value,  landowners  look  upon  the  en- 
hanced value  of  their  land  as  accumulated  compensation  to 
offset  unprofitable  crop  years.  This  thought  has  consoled 
them  under  many  distressing  conditions  of  crop  failures  and 
low  prices.  As  they  advance  in  age  and  come  to  the  time 
when  they  must  cease  hard  work,  they  have  been  able  to 
profit  by  this  accumulated  value  either  by  sale  of  the  farm 
or  by  renting  on  the  basis  of  value.  The  people  of  America 
have  until  very  recent  years  been  fed  at  a  price  below  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  farm  crops,  if  all  of  the  factors 
which  properly  enter  into  that  cost  are  considered  and  if  the 
farmer  should  be  allowed  a  wage  no  larger  than  the  wage 
paid  for  the  cheapest  labor.  In  the  case  of  the  investor  or 
speculator,  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  land  may  be  un- 
earned increment.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer  it  is  earned 
increment. 

Farmer  Feels  Responsibility  to  Public. 

The  farmer  must  carry  also  those  risks,  due  to  changes  in 
business,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  influence  the  de- 
mand for  farm  products ;  that  is,  his  prices  are  influenced 
by  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. In  periods  of  disturbance,  which  interrupt  foreign 
trade  or  interfere  with  home  industries  and  thereby  decrease 
demand   for  farm  crops,  the  farmer  suffers  through  the 
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reduction  of  his  wage  by  decreased  prices  for  his  crops. 
When  such  periods  come  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  unusually  high,  and  especially  if  one  bad  year  has 
followed  another  and  thus  finds  the  farmer  heavily  in  debt 
because  of  the  losses  of  the  previous  year,  the  result  is  seri- 
ous and  makes  trouble  for  the  farmer  and  everyone  else.    But 

the  farmer 
always  works. 
He  always 
produce&  He 
grows  food  in 
abundance. 

The  crops 
of  the  year 
1920  were 
produced  at 
the  greatest 
costs  ever 
known.  These 
costs  were 
justified  by 
prices  which 
prevailed 
at  planting 
time.  They 
were  incurred 
willingly 
because  the 
farmers  had 
been  told 
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FiQ.  2. — The  average  value  of  farm  land  (including  build- 
ings) in  tlie  United  States  increased  between  1850  and 
1920  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  compound  interest  on  the 
1860  valuation  of  2.66  per  cent.  The  increase  from 
1900  to  1920  was  at  the  rate  of  6.47  per  cent.  For  New 
York  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  value  was  1.25  per 
cent  for  the  period  1860-1920,  and  2.87  per  cent  for  over  and  OVer 
the    period    1900-1920;    for    Iowa    6.81    and    8.64    per  '        xu     j. 

cent  respectively,  and  for  Alabama  2.40  and  7.52  per  again  tnat 
cent.  Since  1920  land  has  declined  in  value  In  most  overseas  there 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  this  large  contribution  i 

to  the  farmer's  wealth  from  appreciation  in  land  values  ^"^  "•  nungry 
can  not  be  expected  to  continue.  WO  rid    wait- 

ing to  be  fed  and  that  there  would  be  a  strong  demand  for 
all  they  could  produce.  The  production  was  large;  the 
farmers  worked  very  hard,  and  climatic  conditions  favored 
good  crops.  But  before  the  crops  were  harvested  prices 
had  so  decreased  that  at  market  time  the  crops  sold  for 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  considering  the  country 
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as  a  whole.    Hundreds  of  thousands  produced  at  heavy  finan- 
cial loss. 

Disproportionate  Reduction  in  Farmers'  Income. 

The  fanners  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  war  prices  could 
not  continue.  They  had  expected  lower  prices  for  their  own 
products.  They  had  not  thought  that  their  prices  would 
drop  as  low  as  they  did,  but  during  the  winter  they  accepted 
these  very  low  prices  with  their  usual  philosophy.  They 
borrowed  more  money  to  keep  themselves  going,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  continuing  decline  in  prices  of  almost  all  of  their 

INCREASING  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 
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Fia  3. — The  onmber  of  persons  engaged  In  agriculture  decreased  from 
12,8Se,000  In  1010  to  10,669,000  In  1920,  according  to  the  Census  of  Occu- 
pations; bat  this  decrease  occnrred  whoUj  in  the  number  of  farm  laborers, 
and  Is  accounted  for,  In  part,  bj  the  change  in  date  of  enumeration  from 
April  15  to  January  1.  A  real  decrease,  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
indicated  bj  the  census,  probably  has  occurred,  however,  in  the  number  of 
farm  laborers.  But  assuming  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture was  the  same  in  1020  as  In  1010.  there  was  an  Increase  in  production 
of  the  cereals  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture  of  17  per  cent  during  the 
decade.  This  increase  in  effldencj  was  achieved  by  using  more  machinery, 
fertiliser,  and  other  forms  of  capital ;  In  other  words,  through  bigger  farms 
and  better  farmlnf. 

crops  they  put  out  ample  acreage  in  the  spring  of  1921.  At 
that  time  prices  of  farm  products  were  much  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  far  lower  relatively  than  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.  The  farmers'  wages  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  about  the  prewar  level,  but  the  wages  of  other  peo- 
ple, whether  paid  direct  or  through  the  products  of  their 
work,  remained  very  near  the  war  level  and  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  or  more  above  the  prewar  level.  This  was  a  dis- 
turbing condition,  but  the  farmer  hoped  and  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  by  the  time  his  crops  of  this  year  were  ready  for 
market  other  workers  and  other  manufacturers,  for  the 
farmer  is  both,  would  be  willing  to  accept  their  share  of  the 
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bur4en  of  .ecoi;Lpmic  rebuilding  and  that  the  prices  of  other 
things,  including  wages,  which  have  the  geatest  influence  on 
such  prices,  would  come  down  to  a  fairer  and  more  nearly 
norinal  relation,  to  the  price  of  farm  products.  There  was 
no  attempt  on; the  part  of  the  fanners  to  restrict  production. 
In  some,  cases,  as  with  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South,  there 
was  an  effort  to  readjust  acreage  by  substituting  one  crop  for 
another,  ^ut  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Stf^tes  combined  to  hold  up  their  wages.  They 
showed  their  good  faith  and  their  sense  of  responsibility  in 
trying/thnes:by  planting  plentifully,  reducing  their  own  ex- 
penses in  every  possible  way,  and  working  harder  and  longer 
hours.  As  iii  war  time,  many  women  and  girls  worked  in 
the  fields  because  reduced  income  made  impossible  the  epa* 
ployment  of  other  help.  As  the  result  of  large  acreage,  very 
hard  work,  and  a  favorable  season,  the  crops  of  1921,  wl^ile 
not  as  large  as  in  some  years,  yielded  more  than  we  need  for 
our  own  use,  but  prices  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Accom- 
panying this  report  is  a  table  showing  the  acreage  and  yiel^ 
in  detail. 

Surplus  Needed  by  Hungry  Peoples. 

Had  some  Way  been  found  for  the  people  in  need  to  buy 
our  surplus  at  prices  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion the  American  farmer  would  have  been  prosperous  and 
the  country  would  have  prospered  with  him.  It  ,is  a  terrible 
indictment  of  modern  civilization  that  with  such  abundance 
here  there  are  millions  of  people  overseas  suffering  for  the 
bare  necessities  and  other  millions  starving  to  death.  And 
surely,  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  our  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic laws  or  in  our  adjustment  to  them  when  the  produc- 
tion of  bounteous  crops  grown  by  the  hard  labor  .  of 
12,000,000  farmers  and  farm  workers  and  their  families,  is 
permitted  to  play  such  a  large  part  in  paralyzing  our  indus- 
tries and  business  at  home.  For  that  is  what  has  happened. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  principal  farm  crops  of  the 
year  1921  at  the  present  time  is  lower  than  ever  befpre 
known.  In  times  past  some  of  these  crops  have  sold  at  lower 
prices  per  sale  unit  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  prob- 
ably never  before  have  our  farmers  generally  been  compelled 
to  exchange  their  crops  per  sale  unit  for  such  small  amounts 
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of  the  things  they  need.  The  purchasing  power  of  our  major 
grain  crops  is  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  five  prewar  years  of  1910-1914,  inclusive. 

When  we  remember  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  all 
ourpeofileHve  in  the  open  country  and  are  dependent  upon 
what  grorwfi  out  of  the  soil,  the  baneful  effect  upon  the 
Natioir  of  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  that  40  per 
cent  aa  far  below  normal  is  obvious.  The  fanner  is  com- 
petled  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  wear  his  old 
dothes,  to  repair 
his  oid  madiinery, 
to  refrain  from 
purchasmg  every- 
thing he  can  pos- 
sibly da  without, 
and  to  deny  him- 
self and  his  family 
not  alone  luxuries 
biit  many  of  the 
ordinary  comforts 
of  life.  This  in 
turn  baa  farced 
the  manufacturer 
to  restrict  his  out- 
put to  the  lessened 
d^nand,    reducing 


FORTY  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  OUR  PEOPLE 
LIVE  OUTSIDE  INCORPORATED  PLACES^ 
MOSTLY  ON  FARMS 


PlO.  4. — Forty  per  cent  of  our  people  live  outside 
incorporated  places,  practically  all  in  the  open 
country.  Over  8  per  cent  more  live  in  villages 
of  less  than  2,500  population,  mostly  retired 
farmers  or  tradesmen  who  are  dependent  npon 
the  farmers  for  support.  Nearly  half  of  our 
population  is  agricultural  or  directly  dependent 
upon  agriculture. 


his' own  purchases 
af  raw  material, 
and  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  number  of 
his  workmen.  Men 
out  of  work  must 
live  on  their  savings  and  are  in  turn  compelled  to  prac- 
tice economy  by  reducing  their  own  buying,  and  thus  still 
further  restrict  the  farmers'  market.  And  so  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  vicious  circle  which  we  are  having  difficulty  in 
breaking  through. 

Effect  of  High  Freight  Rates. 

Nor  is  the  foregoing  a  complete  tale  of  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  of  the  farmer.    The  cost  of  getting  farm 
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products  from  the  farm  to  the  Qonsumer^s  table  has  increased 
tremendously  during  the  past  three  years.  The  freight 
charge  is  very  nearly  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
doubled.  When  wheat  was  selling  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  com 
at  $1.75,  cattle  and  hogs  at  $16  to  $22  per  hundred,  cotton 

DIVISION  BETWEEN  THE  FARMERS.  THE  ELEVATORS,  at  30  cents  per 
AND  THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  A  CAR-  r>OUnd  the 
LOAD  OF  CORN  SHIPPED   FROM  SIOUX  OTY.  IOWA.   Y  '      «  ^ 

TO  CHICAGO  increased 

freight  rate 
was  not  a  se- 
rious matter. 
It  amounted 
to  but  few 
cents  relative- 
ly and  was  a 
small  item  in 
the  total  price. 
But  with 
wheat  at  $1, 
corn  at  48 
cents,  cattle 
and  bogs  at 
$7  to  $10  per 
hundred,  cot- 
ton at  17  to 
20  cents  (all 
these  being 
primary  mar- 
ket prices,  not 
farm  prices), 
the  addition 
of  even  10 
cents  per 
bushel  or  per 
hundred 
pounds  im- 
poses a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne.  When  farm  prices  are 
ruinously  low  any  addition  to  the  freight  charge  means  added 
distress.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  getting  some  farm 
products  to  market  is  greater  than  the  amount  the  farmer 
himself  receives  in  net  return.    And  the  heaviest  freight 
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Fia.  6. — Slouz  City  Is  only  500  miles  from  Chicago,  yet 
the  price  of  corn  was  so  low  In  the  autumn  of  1021,  and 
the  freight  rate  so  high,  that  the  farmer  In  north- 
western Iowa  who  shipped  com  to  Chicago  received  only 
a  little  over  half  the  Chicago  price.  The  elevator 
charges  Include  commissions  and  other  Items — practi- 
cally the  entire  spread  between  the  farmer  at  the  local 
elevator  and  the  purchaser  on  the  Chicago  market. 
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burden  naturally  falls  on  those  farmers  who  live  in  our  great 
surplus-producing  States. 

Not  only  do  the  very  large  advances  in  freight  rates 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  producers  of  grain  and  live 
stock,  cotton,  and  wool,  but  on  the  growers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well.  Indeed,  some  of  the  latter  have  been 
compelled  to  see  their  products  waste  in  the  fields  because 
the  prices  offered  at  the  consuming  markets  were  not  large 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  transportation. 

This  transportation  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
agriculture.  The  country  has  been  developed  on  the  low 
long  haul.  Land  values,  crops,  and  farming  practices  in 
general  have  been  adjusted  to  this  development.  Large 
advances  in  freight  rates,  therefore,  while  bearable -in  a  time 
of  high  prices,  if  continued  are  bound  to  involve  a  remaking 
of  our  agricultural  map.  The  simple  process  of  marking 
up  the  transportation  cost  a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
has  the  same  effect  on  a  surplus-producing  State  as- picking 
it  up  and  setting  it  down  100  to  800  miles  farther  from 
market.  Agriculture  is  depressed  until  the  rates  are  low- 
ered or  until  population  and  industry  shift  to  meet  this 
new  condition.  Any  marked  change  in  long-established 
freight  rates,  therefore,  means  a  rearrangement  of  produc- 
tion in  many  sections  and  for  a  time  at  least  favors  some 
areas  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Freight  Rates  and  Foreign  Competitioii. 

More  than  this,  inasmuch  as  our  heavy  consuming  popu- 
lation is  massed  so  largely  near  the  eastern  coast  and  our 
surplus  is  produced  long  distances  in  the  interior,  substan- 
tial advances  in  transportation  costs  have  the  effect  of  im- 
posing a  differential  against  our  own  producers  in  favor  of 
their  competitors  in  foreign  lands,  especially  to  the  south 
of  us,  who  have  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  transportation, 
and  who,  in  many  cases,  can  lay  down  their  products  on  our 
eastern  coast  more  cheaply  than  our  own  people  can  ship 
their  products  to  the  same  points  by  rail. 

Kail  transportation  is  essential  to  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Good  rail  service  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
Our  farmers  realize  that  our  railroads  can  not  be  maintained 
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and  operated  efficiently  unle^  pennitted  to  charge  rates 
which  will  cover  all  fair  operating  costs,  maintain  their 
roadbeds  and  equipment,  and  pay  a  fair  rate  on  the  money 
invested.  No  one  has  a  greater  interest  than  the  farmer  in 
efficient  transportation.  At  the  same  time  the  economic 
aspects  of  material  changes  in  railroad  rates  must  be  con- 
sidered more  carefully  than  in  the  past  If  these  changes 
are  made  without  due  consideration  of  their  effect  on  agri- 
cultural production,  inevitably  they  will  create  profound 
disturbance  and  impose  great  injustice. . 

With  th^  increased  charge  for  transportation  have  come 
iiicreased  handling  charges  all  along  the  line  from  the  farm 
to  the  market  Including  freight,  it  now  costs  the  grain  and 
live-stock  producer  just  about  twice  as  much  to  get  his 
products  to  the  primary  market  and  sell  them  there  as  it 
cost  him  before  the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  prices  paid 
at  these  primary  markets  are  lower  than  they  were  before 
the  war,  and  in  the  case  of  corn,  our  largest  grain  crop,  the 
price  at  Chicago  is  lower  than  the  average  price  at  this  time 
for  the  past  15  years,  while  on  the  farms  in  the  heaviest 
producing  States  the  prices  are  lower  than  for  25  years. 

Land  Prices  and  Rents. 

The  four  years  1916-1919,  inclusive,  were  prosperous  for 
farmers  in  general.  Prices  of  grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  and 
wool  were  relatively  high,  and  thrifty  farmers  got  money 
ahead.  These  higher  prices  caused  a  large  advance  in  the 
price  of  farm  land.  Not  all  of  this  was  due  to  farmer  buy- 
ing. The  shrewd  trader  and  speculator  scented  some  easy 
profits  and  bought  to  sell  again.  Also  promoters  of  easy 
business  virtue  deliberately  set  snares  for  unwary  purchasers 
and  induced  them  to  go  overheavily  in  debt  for  land  bought 
at  prices  which  included  unfair  profits.  Many  young  farm- 
ers who  had  saved  several  thousand  dollars  during  the  pros- 
perous years  were  induced  to  buy  farms  on  contract  at  the 
price  peak,  making  small  payments  down,  with  provision 
for  yearly  payments  of  interest  and  on  the  principal  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  sums  previously  paid.  The  sadly 
unprofitable  year  of  1920  wiped  out  thou^nds  of  these  fine 
young  men,  and  the  even  worse  year  of  1921  will  finish  more 
of  them. 
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Dnring  the  prosperous  years  land  rents  went  up  rapidly, 
doubling  and  trebling,  and  in  some  cases  going  even  higher. 
It  was  human  nature  that  renters  should  prefer  to  pay  cash 
rent  in  a  time  of  good  farming  profits.  The  drop  in  prices 
for  crops  in  1920  caused  many  of  these  renters  to  lose  not 
only  their  labor  for  that  year  but  their  savings  as  well.  But 
for  the  leniency  of  their  landlords  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  other  renters  would  have  lost  everything  they  had. 

DifSculties  of  Producers  a  Matter  of  National  Concern. 

The  cynical  or  thoughtless  man  is  disposed  to  say :  ^  What 
have  I  to  do  with  all  of  this!  Those  unfortunate  purchasers 
and  renters  exercised  bad  business  judgment.  They  took 
their  chance  and  lost.  They:  are.  simply  victims  of  business 
misfortune.  The  same  sort  of  thing  will  happen  to  me  if  I 
show  no  better  judgment.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  to  see  them 
lose,  but  really  it  is  no  affair  of- mine."    - 

Nevertheless  iit  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Nation  at 
large  and  it  is  the  affair  of  every  g6od  citizen  when  any 
considerable  number  of  hard-working  men  get  into  financial 
difficulties  so  serious  that  their  ability  to  produce  is  impaired. 
Aiid  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  community  at 
large*  when  the  food  producers  of  the  Nation  so  generally 
find  themselves  in  a  condition  not  only  financially  unprofit- 
able but  which  threatens  continued  production. 

The  unprofitable  year  of  1920  compelled  large  numbers  of 
farmers  to  borrow  heavily  to  meet  excessive  costs  of  pro- 
duction, which  could  not  be  paid  for  out  of  crop  proceeds. 
Interest  rates  were  high,  and  through  our  ill-adapted  system 
of  credit  for  farmers*  needs,  particularly  in  such  times,  most 
of  these  loans  had  to  be  renewed  every  90  days.  The  un- 
precedented drop  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  1920  came  as 
a  stunning  surprise  to  the  majority  of  farmers.  They  had 
expected  some  decline,  but  nothing  so  severe  as  what  actu- 
ally happened.  Consequently  for  a  time  they  tried  to  avoid 
heavy  sacrifice  and  continued  their  borrowings.  Their  bank- 
ers shared  their  belief  that  the  situation  would  adjust  itself 
and  were  willing  to  lend,  but  prices  went  lower,  and  these 
loans,  together  with  loans  previously  made,  soon  added  vol- 
ume to  that  mass  of  frozen  credit,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  talk  during  the  past  year. 
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Continued  Production  Depends  on  Fair  Prices. 

So  we  find  that,  speaking  generally,  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  affect  agriculture  are  in  a  bad  state,  with  ruin- 
ously low  prices  for  grains,  with  farmers  laboring  under 
heavy  financial  burdens,  and  with  their  difficulties  having 
been  communicated  to  practically  every  other  line  of  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  general  business. 

In  setting  forth  this  situation  so  candidly,  my  thought  is 

not  to  add  to  the  discouragement  but  rather  frankly  to  bring 

the    situation 
THE  SLtIMP  IN  PRICES  OF  TEN  LEADING  FARM  CROPS       . . ,         ,,      .. 
WEIGHTED  AVERAGE,JAN.I920TDFEa  1922         ^"^     **!     ^ts 
AVERAGE  1913  PRICE  EQUALS  100  difficulties 

clearly  into 
view.  The 
condition 
must  be  rec- 
ognized ex- 
actly as  it  iis 
if  it  is  to  be 
alleviated. 
Ignorant  op- 
timism is  just 
as  harmful  as 
doleful  pes- 
simism. We 
must  accept 
the  cold  fact 
that  agricul- 
tural produc- 
tion in  ade- 
quate meas- 
ure can  not 
be    continued 

any  length  of  time  on  a  basis  which  does  not  give  the  pro- 
ducer a  fair  price.  If  conditions  continue  under  which 
workmen  in  other  callings,  whether  laboring  men,  skilled 
workmen,  manufacturers,  or  business  men  generally,  receive 
pay  which  is  so  very  much  higher  than  the  farmer  receives, 
there  will  be  a  steady  drift  from  the  farm  to  industries  and 
business,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  consumers  and  de- 
creasing the  number  of  producers,  and  this  will  result  in 
prices  for  farm  products  so  high  that  conditions  will  be  re- 


^^inliiS^i^  ^HsiMil^i^  %i 
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Fig.  6. — Dorlos  the  latter  half  of  1920  the  average  price 
Id  the  United  States  of  the  10  leading  crops  dropped 
57  per  cent,  and  by  May,  1921,  was  only  one-third  that 
of  the  preceding  June.  In  November,  1921,  this  aver- 
age price  passed  below  the  1913  level.  The  magnitude 
of  this  decline  in  price  varied  with  the  different  crops 
and  in  difTeront  regions.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  the 
farm  price  of  corn  in  the  autumn  of  1921  was  only  half 
that  in  1913  and  one-fourth  that  in  1919. 
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versed  and  the  burden  will  be  transferred  to  the  people  in 
the  cities.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation  that  any 
large  group  of  our  people  be  placed  at  an  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture  I  have 
presented.  Prices  for  live  stock  are  much  higher  relatively 
than  prices  for  graina  In  the  case  of  com,  for  example, 
which  is  our  largest  grain  crop,  the  farmer  is  receiving  very 
much  more  for  this  grain  when  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle  and 
sheep  and  marketed  in  that  form  than  he  is  receiving  for 
his  com  when  marketed  as  com.  Speaking  generally,  about 
80  per  cent  of  our  com  crop  is  fed  to  live  stock,  and  those 
farmers  who  have  maintained  their  live-stock  production  are 
not  suffering  so  severely  as  might  be  indicated  by  the  price 
of  grains.  The  prices  of  dairy  products  also  are  higher  rela- 
tively than  the  prices  of  grains  and  feeds,  and  in  those  sec- 
tions where  dairying  is  practiced  there  is  a  steady  income 
and  the  farmers  are  getting  along. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1920  was  large,  and  when  the  foreign 
outlet  was  so  restricted  prices  dropped  far  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  situation  was  so  serious  throughout  the 
cotton  States  that  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  business  men 
generally  joined  with  the  farmers  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  acreage  in  1921.  This  effort  was  successful,  and 
the  acreage  was  reduced  about  28  per  cent.  The  crop  was  still 
further  shortened  by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  so  that 
the  final  figures  will  indicate  a  reduction  of  nearly  50  per 
cent  below  last  year's  production.  When  this  situation  be- 
came known  there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. The  price  doubled  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  effect  was  beneficial  not  only  to  the  cotton  planters  and 
others  who  held  old  cotton,  but  to  all  business  interests  in 
the  South,  and  reports  from  that  section  have  been  much 
more  hopeful  during  the  past  two  months. 

Constructive  Legislation  by  Congress. 
The  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  crops  during 
the  fall  of  1920  was  noted  with  some  satisfaction  by  th« 
consuming  public.  Although  prices  of  farm  products  on 
an  average  had  not  increased  as  much  as  the  prices  of  most 
other  commodities  and  had  not  increased  as  much  as  wages 
in  industry,  nevertheless  our  people  had  been  accustomed 
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to  cheap  food  for  go  long  that  any  increase  in  price,  whether 
actual  or  relative,  met  with  indignant  protest.  The  drop ' 
in  prices  paid  to  the  farmer,  however,  was  not  followed  by 
a  corresponding  drop  in  the  prices  which  the  consumer  paid 
for  his  foodstuflFs,  and  before  the  summer  was  well  advanced 
the  thinking  business  public  began  to  see  that  the  severe 
drop  in  the  prices  the  farmer  received  was  having  a  very 
bad  effect  upon  business  and  industry  in  general  and  that 
such  a  marked  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  might  result  disastrously.  When  Congress  met  in 
April,  1921,  the  danger  to  our  agriculture  was  in  the  minds 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  especially  those  from  the 
agricultural  States,  who  had  first-hand  Imowledge  of  the 
situation,  and  there  was  an  earnest  casting  about  for  mea::- 
ures  of  relief.  Many  bills  were  introduced  in  the  hope  of 
helping  the  farmer.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  called  into  council  on  these 
measures. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  preparation  and  submission 
ef  statistical  matter  and  other  information  asked  for  by 
legislators.  It  became  evident  that  there  were  no  short 
cuts  by  which  an  immediate  return  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity could  be  insured,  but  some  laws  were  enacted  which 
already  have  had  a  helpful  influence.  Most  of  these  were 
directed  toward  making  credit  more  easily  available  for 
worthy  borrowers.  The  joint-stock  land  banks  were  helped 
back  into  business  by  the  measure  which  authorized  them 
to  increase  the  interest  rate  on  their  bonds  issued  based  on 
farm  loans.  The  power  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
was  greatly  extended,  making  large  sums  available  for  agri- 
cultural needs.  The  machinery  for  getting  out  these  loans 
is  now  working  well  and  most  helpfully  in  the  surplus- 
producing  States.  Provision  was  made  for  increasing  the 
capital  of  the  Federal  farm  land  banks,  thus  enabling  them 
to  extend  their  farm-mortgage  loans,  and  the  better  demand 
.for  bonds  based  on  these  loans  is  making  rapid  extension 
possible.  An  act  was  passed  bringing  the  packers  and 
market  agencies  under  Government  supervision,  and  an- 
other act  extending  Government  supervision  over  grain  ex- 
changes. Never  in  the  same  length  of  time  did  Congress 
give  more  serious  attention  to  farm  needs. 
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All  of  this  legislation  is  of  a  constructive  character  and 
will  be  more  helpful  than  is  now  realized.  Concerning  the 
efforts  to  make  easier  credit  conditions,  there  is  this  to  be 
remembered:  Better  prices  for  the  crops  the  farmers  have 
to  sell  and  lower  prices  for  the-  things  they  have  to  buy  are 
far  more  needed  than  an  opportunity  to  go  further  in  debt. 
Easier  credit  will  be  helpful  mainly  in  enabling  the  farmer 
to  tide  over  this  period  of  severe  stress  without  being  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  his  live  stock  and  crops  and  without  losing 
his  farm.  Money  made  available  through  the  new  facilities 
provided  by  legislation  should  be  used  mainly  for  carrying 
loans  on  which  payment  is  demanded  and  for  buying  live 
stock  to  consume  the  surplus  crops.  If  loan  companies  and 
insurance  companies  which  hold  farm  mortgages  will  freely 
grant  extensions  of  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest, 
that  will  help  conditions  very  much,  and  they  can  do  this 
without  danger  of  loss. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  such  periods  of  depression,  many 
well-meaning  men  come  forward  with  ill-considered  meas- 
ures. V'isionary  schemes  of  all  kinds  are  presented.  Some 
would  have  the  Government  take  charge  of  the  larger  busi- 
ness enterprises;  others  would  have  the  Government  under- 
take to  fix  prices  either  arbitrarily  or  indirectly  by  buying 
up  surplus  crops.  The  experience  of  3,000  years  shows  the 
impracticability  of  such  efforts. 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  agricultural  inquiry 
which  has  been  under  way  since  midsummer  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House.  The  department  has  aided 
this  committee  in  every  way  possible,  and  especially  by  pre- 
paring a  great  mass  of  statistics  bearing  on  the  economics 
of  agriculture.  The  result  of  the  committee's  studies  should 
be  very  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  plan  wisely  in  the  future. 

Must  Consider  Economics  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  contributing  what  it  could  of  helpfulness 
to  Congress  and  to  other  agencies  seeking  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  uncomfortable  situation,  the  department  has  been 
working  earnestly  in  its  own  field.  Agents  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  to  study  conditions  there  in  the  hope  of  finding 
ways  to  enlarge  our  exports  of  farm  products.  We  have 
not  met  with  large  success  in  this  direction  because  of  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  abroad.  Continued  inflation  overseas  and 
drastic  deflation  at  home  put  us  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
in  selling  our  products.  However,  much  exceedingly  helpful 
information  has  been  gained,  which,  while  not  promising 
the  full  measure  of  immediate  relief  we  would  like,  will  help 
us  to  plan  more  wisely  and  to  adjust  our  production  more 
perfectly  to  the  foreign  demand.  The  effect  upon  our  agri- 
culture of  economic  and  financial  policies  put  in  force  by 
nations  which  import  foodstuffs  has  not  had  the  attention 
in  this  country  which  the  matter  merits. 

Had  we  in  the  past  given  as  much  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture  as  we  have  to  stimulating  production, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  some  of  the  troubles 
which  now  beset  us  might  have  been  anticipated  and  avoided. 
Firmly  convinced  of  this,  one  of  my  first  acts  upon  taking 
office  was  to  inquire  into  the  economic  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  department.  I  found  this  mostly  in  two  bureaus  and 
one  office  of  bureau  standing.  Last  winter  Congress  pro- 
vided in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets.  In  considering  this  consolidation  I  found  that 
to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  our  study  of  economic 
problems  it  would  be  wise  to  include  in  this  merger  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  as  well.  To 
make  sure  that  nothing  might  be  done  without  due  thought, 
I  appointed  an  econcmiic  council,  consisting  of  five  bureau 
heads,  and  asked  them  to  consider  the  economic  work  of  the 
department  and  make  their  recommendations.  After  much 
study  and  investigation  this  economic  council  prepared  a 
report.  Several  highly  qualified  men  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  were  then  asked  to  come  to  Washington  and 
go  over  the  plans  submitted.  They  did  this  and  approved 
the  plans,  which  contemplate  the  consolidation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  and  the  rearrang- 
ing of  the  work  of  these  three  bureaus  under  appropriate 
divisions.  Not  having  authority  to  formally  complete  such 
consolidation,  I  consulted  with  various  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  upon 
receiving  their  approval  ordered  that  the  work  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  virtually  effect  the  consolidation.    In  the  esti- 
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mates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  I  have  asked  legal  authoriza- 
tion to  complete  it. 

New  Bureau  to  Meet  Needs. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  name  of  this  new  bureau  should 
be  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  proposed  to 
merge  into  this  one  bureau  all  the  forces  of  the  department 
which  are  engaged  in  agricultural  economic  work.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  inquire  into  every  economic  condition  and  force 
which  has  an  influence  upon  either  production  or  price,  for 
the  one  depends  upon  the  other.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
study  of  farm  management,  types  of  farming,  cost  factors, 
market  grades,  and  practices  as  they  bear  on  farm  manage- 
ment The  cost  of  production  and  distribution  will  be 
studied  at  each  stage  along  the  way.  Investigations  will  be 
made  in  land  economics  with  a  view  to  encouraging  a  whole- 
some systan  of  land  tenure,  land  resources  and  utilization, 
land  settlement  and  colonization;  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  with  a  view  to  better  organizing  distribution,  mar- 
ket conditions,  standardization,  and  grading  of  products; 
collection  of  statistics  of  production  and  distribution ;  crop 
and  live-stock  production  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  lands;  prices  of  farm  manufactured  products;  his- 
torical and  geographical  studies  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion with  a  view  to  interpreting  the  trend  of  agricultural 
prices  and  production,  the  development  or  decline  of  mar- 
kets, and  generally  the  geography  of  the  world's  agriculture ; 
methods  of  finance ;  insurance  of  buildings,  live  stock,  and 
stocks  in  storage;  taxation  and  its  relation  to  production 
and  distribution ;  the  financing  of  rural  public  utilities  and 
other  group  enterprises;  agricultural  conditions  in  countries 
which  compete  with  the  United  States;  the  characteristics 
and  changes  in  rural  home  life  and  its  relation  to  agricul- 
ture; the  trend  of  agriculture  and  population;  in  short, 
everything  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  farmer  in  producing 
with  judgment.  Such  studies  and  investigations  will  be  just 
as  helpful  to  the  consumers  as  to  the  producers,  for  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  our  people  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  products  of  the  soil  at  prices  which  will 
both  sustain  our  agriculture  and  be  just  to  the  consumer. 
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Much  of  the  work  outlined  above  already  has  been  under 
way  in  the  department,  some  of  it  for  many  years,  but  I  am 
sure  that  this  bringing  together  in  one  bureau  of  the  major 
economic  projects  of  the  department  will  both  reduce  ex- 
pense and  make  possible  the  better  working  out  of  these 
projects. 

The  organic  law  which  created  the  department  back  in 
the  sixties  contemplated  exactly  this  sort  of  development. 
By  it  the  department  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  acquir- 
ing and  diffusing  "  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of 
tliat  word."  The  thought  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  farmer 
is  to  produce  and,  having  produced,  take  his  crops  to  the 
nearest  market,  sell  them  for  what  he  can  get,  and  then  go 
home  and  produce  some  more,  is  no  longer  entertained  by 
well-informed  men.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
farmer  has  a  very  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  his  crops  are  handled  until  they  reach 
the  consumer's  table.  The  production  of  food  has  long  been 
considered  as  a  sacred  obligation,  but  it  is  an  obligation  not 
in  any  sense  more  binding  than  the  obligation  to  get  that 
food  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  waste  and  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  Nor  is  the  obligation  to  produce 
more  binding  than  the  obligation  to  produce  intelligently 
with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  consumption.  It  is  just  as 
important  that  the  producer  know  what  to  produce  and  how 
best  to  get  it  to  the  consumer  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  pro- 
(Iu(  e  at  all. 

Marketing  Is  Part  of  Production. 

Marketing  is  as  truly  a  part  of  production  as  is  the  grow- 
ing of  the  crops,  for  the  crops  have  no  value  unless  they  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  them.  The  assem- 
bling, storing,  and  distributing  of  farm  products  are  pro- 
ductive enterprises  and  those  engaged  in  this  work  require 
much  the  same  economic  and  technical  information  as  that 
required  by  farmers.  The  acquiring  and  disseminating  of 
knowledge  of  what  to  produce  and  how  best  to  market  it  is 
as  much  needed  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce,  whether 
the  matter  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the 
middleman,  or  the  consumer,  for  orderly  and  stabilized  pro- 
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duction  means  prices  which  are  neither  very  much  too  high 
nor  very  much  too  low  and  guarantee  an  abundance  of  food 
&t  all  times.  Such  knowledge  can  not  be  gained  from  a 
study  of  the  mechanics  of  marketing  alone.-  It  is  much 
more  than  a  business  matter.  It  involves  research  in  agro- 
nomic, biological,  and  physical,  as  well  as  statistical  and 
economic  science  by  men  trained  in  their  respective  lines  and 
who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  agricultural  processes 
and  conditions. 

Agricultural  Research  Involved  in  Marketing. 

To  learn  what  it  is  wise  to  produce  involves  study  of  the 
varieties,  qualities,  and  quantities  demanded  by  the  market. 
In  the  case  of  fruit,  as  an  illustration,  this  requires  the  selec- 
tion or  the  breeding  of  suitable  varieties  by  the  horticul- 
turist; a  study  of  life  processes  by  the  plant  physiologist; 
the  study  of  liability  to  attack  by  bacteria  and  fungi  by  the 
plant  pathologist.  Thus  it  may  involve  cooperation  of 
horticulturists  in  breeding  suitable  varieties  with  physiol- 
ogists in  the  study  of  their  behavior  and  with  plant  pathol- 
ogists in  the  study  of  their  liability  to  disease.  All  these 
are  factors  in  the  bringing  to  market  of  a  large  variety  of 
agricultural  products. 

Practically  all  agricultural  products  are  more  or  less  per- 
ishable and  good  marketing  involves  more  than  mere  sales- 
manship, more  than  a  mere  determination  of  the  public 
taste,  the  public  demand,  and  the  probable  supply.  Only 
tlirough  the  carrying  out  of  investigations  in  marketing  of 
the  type  above  described,  in  which  horticulturists,  plant 
physiologists,  plant  pathologists,  chemists,  refrigeration  ex- 
perts, and  statisticians  have  cooperated,  has  it  been  possible 
to  give  to  American  agriculture  that  distinctive  character 
which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  perishable  products  on 
one  edge  of  the  continent  and  to  market  them  without 
serious  deterioration  upon  the  other. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  various 
forces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  mobilized  and 
used  to  successfully  create  a  great  new  industry'  is  found  in 
the  story  of  the  Washington  navel  orange.  Back  in  1870 
the  department  first  brought  this  variety  to  the  United 
States  from  Brazil.    The  introduction  consisted  of  12  newly 
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budded  trees.  These  were  planted  in  the  department  green- 
house in  Washington.  One  of  the  original  trees  is  still  grow- 
ing there.  The  first  two  young  plants  propagated  from 
these  were  sent  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tibbets,  Riverside,  Calif.,  in 
1873.    When  these  trees  came  into  bearing  the  high  valuS 
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Fia  7.-^A.  great  industry  largely  due  to  team  work  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

of  the  variety  was  promptly  recognized,  and  then  began  its 
development  for  market.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
in  graphic  form  how  the  services  of  the  scientists  of  the 
different  bureaus  of  the  department  were  utilized  to  estab- 
lish this  new  industry,  from  which  there  is  now  an  average 
annual  production  of  8,600,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  3,000,000 
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pounds  of  orange  by-products.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
stories  which  could  be  told  of  the  service  the  department  is 
rendering  to  the  Nation. 

Studies  in  Grain  Marketing. 

In  the  marketing  of  grain,  investigations  are  necessary  on 
the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  or  intrinsic 
values  of  such  factors  as  test  weight  per  bushel,  gluten  con- 
tent, color,  texture,  general  appearance,  different  forms  of 
damage  and  mixtures  of  various  impurities,  and  treatment 
to  which  grain  is  subjected  in  handling. 

All  this  is  necessary  in  order  not  merely  that  grain  may  be 
properly  graded  but  also  that  the  most  suitable  kinds  of 
grain  may  be  bred,  introduced,  and  grown.  This  work  has 
the  profoundest  effect  on  farm  operations. 

The  cereal  breeders  in  the  department,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  wheat,  work  with  those  engaged 
in  the  studies  of  grain  markets  and  standards.  In  order  that 
a  new  variety  may  be  readily  acceptable  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  grain  trade  it  must  be  determined  before  it  is  dis- 
tributed that  it  meets  the  demand  of  the  market.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  no  advantage  but  an  actual  detriment  to  in- 
troduce a  new  variety  of  wheat  which  yields  more  than  the 
variety  a  farmer  is  now  growing  but  which  has  a  poorer 
milling  quality,  so  that  he  would  receive  a  lower  price  for  it 
on  the  market.  Therefore,  the  plant  breeder  and  the  market 
specialist  must  work  together  to  see  that  only  those  varieties 
are  distributed  which  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  varieties  now 
generally  grown. 

All  along  the  line  there  needs  to  be  the  closest  cooperation 
between  department  scientists  who  are  familiar  with  varietal 
adaptation  and  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  the  varieties 
grown  by  farmers  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  marketing 
and  particularly  those  concerned  in  formulating  and  admin- 
istering grain  standards.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  red  dunmi  wheat  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  new 
standards  for  that  class  of  wheat. 

Diseases  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  mar- 
ket grade  and  value  of  cereals.  The  presence  of  smut  in 
any  considerable  quantity  is  always  noted  in  grading  wheat 
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and  the  price  materially  reduced  because  of  it.  The  shrivel- 
ing of  wheat  caused  by  rust  and  the  presence  of  moldy  and 
rotten  ears  and  spoiled  kernels  in  corn,  due  to  com  rots  and 
other  diseases,  materially  affect  the  grade  and  market  value 
of  those  grains.  Therefore  the  work  of  research  specialists, 
either  in  developing  methods  of  controlling  the  disease  or  in 
producing  resistant  varieties,  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
farmers  but  to  the  grain  trade  and  to  consumers.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  biological  research  workers  be  closely  in 
touch  with  those  who  are  studying  grain  marketing  and 
grain  standards,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  advised  of  out- 
breaks of  new  diseases  or  the  occurrence  of  extensive  epi- 
demics of  diseases  already  well  known. 

Crop  rotation  and  farm  management  affect  the  presence 
of  mixtures  of  other  grains  and  of  weed  seeds  and  are  there- 
fore important  factors  in  determining  the  grade  of  grain 
sold  by  farmers.  Practically  every  phase  of  research  has  its 
bearing  upon  marketing  and  benefits  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

Land  Utilization  Study. 

Considering  the  future,  the  need  of  basic  research  in  agri- 
cultural economics  becomes  even  more  manifest.  We  pro- 
duce more  foodstuffs  than  our  own  population  can  consume, 
and  under  present  conditions  we  are  suffering  because  of  the 
lessened  foreign  demand  which  leaves  it  on  our  hands.  This, 
of  course,  will  not  continue.  The  world  will  weather  this 
period  of  reconstruction  and  trade  back  and  forth  will  be 
restored.  Our  own  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  home  needs  will  require  most  of 
what  we  grow.  We  can  not  increase  our  land  area.  We  now 
have  under  the  plow  practically  all  the  land  that  is  easily 
available  for  cultural  purposes.  We  can  add  to  our  pro- 
ductive areas  by  reclaiming  wet  land,  by  clearing  cut-over 
land,  and  by  irrigating  dry  land.  These  additions  must  be 
made  at  considerable  expense  and  can  be  made  wisely  only 
after  thorough  study  of  the  character  of  the  land,  its  loca- 
tion  as  to  markets,  and  its  adaptability  to  produce  what  the 
market  needs. 

I  have  assigned  to  a  committee  of  highly  competent  men 
from  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department  the  task  of  mak- 
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ing  a  survey  of  our  land  area  which  is  not  now  being  utilized 
for  the  production  of  crops.    They  will  study  the  dry  lands, 
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POTENTIAL 


LAND  AREA  OF  UNITED  STATES   1,903,000.000  ACRES 


Pic.  8. — Improved  land  in  farms  amounted  to  503  million  acres,  according  to 
tb€  census  of  1920,  of  which  about  305  million  acres  were  in  crops,  and  prob- 
ably 70  million  acres  in  rotation  and  other  improved  pasture.  There  are 
about  300  million  acres  more  which  it  is  possible  to  use  for  crops  when  the 
price  of  form  products  justlfles  the  cost  af  irrigation,  drainage,  clearing. 
or  other  means  of  reclamation.  This  cost  is  Increasing  as  the  more  feasible 
projects  are  developed,  and  demands  careful  study  with  reference  to  the 
]»robable  price  of  agricultural  products  and  the  Nation's  needs. 

the  wet  lands,  and  the  cut-Over  timberlands,  especially  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  such  lands  can  best  be  used  to 
increase  ac^ricultural  production  as  needed.    We  must  have 
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reliable  information  concerning  these  lands  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  wise  agricultural  policy. 

The  largest  increase  in  production,  however,  must  come  not 
from  the  addition  of  new  land  but  from  increased  yields  on 
the  land  now  under  the  plow.  This  means  a  tightening  up 
of  production  methods.  Increased  production  ordinarily 
increases  cost  and  our  efforts  should  be,  therefore,  to  cheapen 
production  as  well  as  marketing  costs.  We  will  be  driven 
to  this  by  increasing  competition  from  foreign  farmers  in 
countries  where  fertile  land  is  still  very  cheap  and  where  the 
standards  of  rural  life  are  not  as  high  as  we  demand  for  our 
own  people.  Until  very  recent  years  this  foreign  competi- 
tion was  not  a  serious  matter.  Our  own  land  was  relatively 
cheap,  and  our  farmers  are  the  best  in  the  world,  measur^ 
by  the  standard  of  production  per  man.  Now,  however,  with, 
land  at  prevailing  prices  our  farming  in  the  future  must  be 
conducted  on  much  more  business-like  lines  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  return  a  fair  income  one  year  with  another.  De- 
ferred income  resulting  from  large  and  rapid  increase  in 
farm  land  values  is  very  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Without  lessening  in  any  way  our  efforts  to  produce  more 
cheaply  and  better,  we  must  give  the  most  painstaking 
attention  to  studies  of  what  we  may  call  the  business  side 
of  farming,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  in  discussing  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Our  steadfast 
purpose  should  be  to  maintain  the  agricultural  basis  of  this 
Nation,  to  maintain  and  advance  our  relatively  high  stand- 
ards of  rural  life,  and  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
through  a  well-balanced  system  of  agriculture.  Under  a 
carefully  thought  out  agricultural  policy  embracing  these 
essentials  there  need  be  no  question  of  our  ability  to  feed  our 
people  abi;ndantly  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

Organization  of  the  Department. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  work  of  the  department,  it 
is  organized  by  bureaus,  scientific  and  administrative.  A 
hasty  glance  at  this  organization  might  give  the  impression 
that  these  various  bureaus  are  to  some  extent  unrelated  in 
their  organization  and  work.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  activities  of  each  bureau  are  not  limited  to  the  apparent 
boundaries  of  that  bureau  but  are  extended  to  aid  other 
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WHERE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FUNDS  ARE  SPENT 


bareaus.  Some  reference  already  has  been  made  to  this  in 
what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  marketing.  The  solu- 
tion  of  the  varied  problems  affecting  agriculture  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  men  in  many  scientific  fields. 

The  functions  of  the  department  are  carried  on  in  four 
general  fields  of  endeavor — research,  extension,  regulation 
or  supervision,  and  service.  These  fields,  while  distinct  in 
themselves,  nevertheless  imperceptibly  merge  into  one  an- 
other and  the  workers  pass  bade  and  forth  as  needed,  just 
as  the  farmers  of  a  com- 
munity change  work  with 
one  another  or  come  to- 
gether to  perform  a  task 
too  large  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Research  the  Basic  Work 
of  the  Department. 

Naturally,  the  basic 
work  of  the  department  is 
in  the  field  of  research. 
Upon  the  results  of  this 
work  its  other  activities 
are  built.  For  the  first  40 
years  its  chief  business  was 
in  this  field.  A  staff  of 
scientific  specialists  was 
built  up  who  made  studies 
of  the  soil,  of  plant  cul- 
tural methods,  of  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  animals, 
of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases—of everything  which  had  to  do  with  crop  and  live 
stock  production.  It  is  this  scientific  research  which  con- 
tributes the  material  that  little  by  little  is  crystallized  into 
agricultural  progress.  Through  this  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  various  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  Nation  is  richer  by  thousands  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  introduced  from  other  lands  or  created  by  scientific 
breeding.  Plants  have  been  discovered  which  are  better 
adapted  to  our  colder  climates,  our  arid  regions,  our  higher 


Fia.  9. — The  functioDB  of  the  depart- 
ment are  carried  on  in  four  general 
fields  of  endeavor  —  research,  exten- 
sion, regulation  or  supervision,  and 
senrlce.  It  should  he  pointed  out  that 
over  half  the  funds  for  service  and 
regulatory  work  were  expended  ip  the 
performance  of  the  primary  functions 
of  government  rather  than  for  the  di- 
rect development  of  agriculture. 
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altitudes;  disease-resistant  strains  and  drought- i-esistant  va- 
rieties have  been  developed;  methods  of  control  of  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals  have  been  discovered;  the  science  of 
bacteriology  and  animal  pathology  has  been  created;  and  a 
protecting  and  ever- vigilant  army  has  been  organized  around 
the  sources  of  our  food  supply. 

To  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  year's  work  in  research 
would  be  a  hopeless  effort  in  a  report  of  this  kind.  It  will 
be  found  in  detail  in  the  numerous  scientific  publications 
nnd  bulletins  ])rinted  by  the  department  and  in  the  reports 


Fh;.  10.  -  The  ColombiaQ  berry,  a  promising  new  fruit.  Introduced  in  1921. 
whicli  comos  from  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  in  tlie  Andes  Mountning  of 
Colombia.  It  Ih  probably  the  largest  berry  yet  discovered.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles  the  loganberry,  but  is  much  larger,  single  specimens  sometimes  meas- 
uring 2}  inches  in  length  by  1)  inches  in  thickness. 

of  the  bureau  chiefs.  At  the  present  time  research  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  some  2,500  different  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, in  some  by  one  bureau  alone,  in  others  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  bureaus. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  investigations  a  very 
few  may  be  mentioned : 

Development  of  a  new  process  for  manufacturing  phos- 
phoric acid  to  eliminate  the  immense  waste  now  suffered 
in  mining  phosphate  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  fertilizers. 

Development  of  a  method  for  separating  the  microscopic 
colloidal  particles  in  soils,  which  is  experted  to  throw  light 
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on  such  agricultural  problems  as  cultivation  of  soils,  the 
amount  of  water  required  by  certain  soils,  their  capacity  for 
retaining  plant  foods,  and  their  reaction  to  lime. 

Development  of  better  methods  for  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  for  use  as  fertilizer. 

The  soil  survey 
has  completed  the 
mapping  of  soils 
over  an  area  of 
1,063,688  square 
miles,  including 
31,915  square  miles 
in  Alaska  and  301) 
square  miles  in 
Porto  Rico.  The 
work  covers  ap- 
proximately 950 
counties  and  50  re- 
connaissance areas. 

Investigation  of 
corn  root,  stalk,  and 
ear  rots  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  and 
methods  of  pre- 
venting these  ob- 
scure and  wide- 
spread diseases. 

Investigations  of 
the  effect  of  light, 
and  more  especially 
the  length  of  the 
day,  on  plant  de- 
velopment, furnishing  explanations  of  phenomena  in  plant 
growth  not  heretofore  understood  and  essential  to  accurate 
experimentation  in  the  breeding  of  plants  for  economic 
purposes. 

Development  of  methods  of  accurately  measuring  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  other  important  characteristics  of  perennial 
plants,  such  as  fruit  trees,  through  bud  selection,  which  will 
make  possible  the  replacement  of  undesirable  trees  with  de- 
sirable types  of  the  same  variety. 

fWOlli"  — YBK  1021 n 


Fig.  11. — The  seasonal  length  of  day  exeiciHcs  a 
marked  re;jrulntory  action  on  (lowering  and  fruit- 
ing of  plants.  The  Evening  Primrose  here 
shown  remains  in  the  rosette  stage  and  is  unable 
to  flower  under  the  relatively  short  days  of 
late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  but  quickly 
responds  to  the  long  days  of  summer.. 
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Bxperiments  looking  to  improvement  of  the  milking  qual- 
ity of  beef  cattle. 

Practical  completion  of  experiments  which  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  breed  of  general-purpose  fowls 
which  lay  white-shelled  eggs. 

Breeding  experiments  which  will  lead  to  the  fixing  of  a 
type  of  American  utility  horse. 

Studies  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  various  farm 
crops  and  the  cost  of  marketing  them. 

Studies  to  throw  light  on  the  whole  marketing  problem 
as  a  basis  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  various 
marketing  processes,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  groups  of  farmers. 

Research  to  determine  the  composition  of  agricultural 
products  in  order  to  develop  new  uses  for  cull  and  surplus 
crops. 

Basic  research  on  the  composition  of  foods  and  drugs  in 
order  to  establish  standards  to  prevent  adulteration  and  to 
improve  methods  of  manufacture. 

Research  to  develop  methods  of  chemical  analysis  for  the 
use  of  chemists  in  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
universities,  and  those  connected  with  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  food  and  drug  departments. 

The  development  of  measures  for  the  control  of  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer,  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  pink  bollworm  of 
cotton,  and  other  crop  pests  that  have  recently  gained  foot- 
hold in  this  country. 

Researches  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  materials 
designed  for  highway  construction. 

Researches  to  determine  improved  methods  of  highway 
design  to  meet  modern  traffic  conditions. 

Studies  of  hydraulic  problems,  including  the  factors  in- 
fluencing run-off  and  flow  of  water  in  drainage  canals. 

Money  Spent  in  Research  Is  National  Investment. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  research  work. 
The  money  spent  for  it  is  capital  invested  by  the  Nation 
in  building  a  permanent  agriculture.  Its  dividends  come 
from  increase  in  yields,  decrease  in  cost  of  production  and 
marketing,  and  better  utilization  of  crops,  all  having  for 
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their  purpose  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  our  food 
supply. 

Last  spring  Congress  very  wisely  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  of  Scientific  Work.  This  will  make  it 
possible  still  further  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  also  to  bring  the  scientific  work  of  the  depart- 
ment into  closer  relation  with  the  scientific  work  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  experiment  stations  of  the  different  States,  as 
well  as  to  cooperate  with  various  other  agencies  engaged  in 
similar  or  related  lines  of  investigation.  Such  cooperation 
should  result  in  a  well-rounded  national  program  of  re- 
search, a  larger  and  better  directed  program  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  and  a  much  better  utilization  of  both  time 
and  money. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  there  is  need  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  work  of  the  State  experiment  stations 
by  increased  Federal  appropriations.  These  stations  are 
receiving  about  $3  of  State  appropriation  to  $1  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  even  with  this  help  they 
have  not  been  anywhere  near  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
calls  for  information  and  investigation  resulting  from  the 
rapid  development  of  the  extension  service.  As  the  re- 
searches of  these  stations  and  the  Federal  department  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  information  to  be  carried  by  the 
extension  service  is  derived,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  research  service  be  strengthened  so  as  to  adequately 
meet  the  demands  for  information.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  well  afford  to  be  liberal  in  appropriating  money  to 
the  State  experiment  stations  to  be  used  in  research  work 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  department. 

As  an  aid  to  the  research  and  other  work  the  department 
maintains  a  library,  which  was  increased  during  the  year 
by  the  addition  of  7,600  book  and  pamphlets.  The  collec- 
tion now  contains  160,000  books  and  pamphlets,  a  large 
number  of  which  can  not  be  found  in  any  other  library  in 
the  country. 

Agricultural  Education. 

The  importance  of  extending  and  improving  agricultural 
instruction  in  schools  is  fully  recognized  by  the  department, 
and  the  Congress  has  for  a  number  of  years  made  provision 
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for  investigations  on  this  subject.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
available  to  teachers  and  students  the  agi'icultural  knowl- 
edge accumulated  here  and  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  The  department  cooperates  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  with  the  States  in  preparing 
courses  of  study  in  elementary  agriculture  for  rural  schools, 
and  with  teacher-training  divisions  and  teachers  in  service. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  there  has  been 
prepared  a  number  of  courses  of  study  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, especially  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  vocational  agricul- 
tural schools  operating  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Through  State  cooperation  two  courses  of  study  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  based  on  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
practice  in  the  respective  States,  were  prepared  during  the 
past  year,  one  for  the  rural  schoob  of  Arkansas  and  the 
other  for  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Some  special 
assistance  was. given  the  Department  of  Education  in  Ohio 
in  the  form  of  suggestive  outlines  for  rural  teachers. 

Circulars  suggesting  how  teachers  may  profitably  use  in- 
formation contained  in  certain  publications,  particularly  the 
Farmers'  Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
prepared  from  time  to  time  with  the  hope  of  improving 
methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  subjects. 
Five  such  circulars  were  prepared  during  the  past  year,  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects  as  beautifying  the  homestead,  better 
seed  corn,  cowpeas,  forage  for  the  cotton  belt,  and  factors 
that  make  for  successful  farming  in  the  South. 

The  schools  are  also  aided  by  the  loan  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial, especially  sets  of  lantern  slides  adapted  to  school  use, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  classified  lists  of  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  lists  of  sources 
of  materials  valuable  to  teachers  of  agriculture. 

In  all  this  work  it  is  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  a  community  should  have  a  vital  connection  with 
the  problems  of  the  farms  of  that  community.  Pupils  are 
interested  in  those  things  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  type  of  agriculture  practiced  in 
the  community  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  teaching. 
Therefore  the  teacher  is  urged  to  organize  the  available  sub- 
ject matter  which  is  of  community  interest  and  present  it  in 
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such  a  manner  that  it  will  touch  closely  the  life  and  experi- 
ences of  the  pupila 

Home  Economics.  * 

While  other  branches  of  the  Government  study  certain 
phases  of  food,  clothing,  and  household  equipment^  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  the  only  one  specifically  con- 
cerned with  investigations  relating  to  the  selection,  prepa- 
ration, and  care  of  these  commodities  in  the  home.  These 
are  matters  of  importance  to  agriculture  in  two  ways — first, 
because  the  final  utilization  of  agricultural  products  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  economics  of.  agriculture,  and,  second, 
because  the  welfare  of  a  farm  family  depends  upon  how 
wisely  it  uses  the  materials,  money,  and  labor  available  for 
household  needs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  continued  to  carry  on  investigations  on  food, 
clothing,  and  household  equipment  and  management,  with 
particular  reference  to  assisting  extension  workers  in  im- 
proving conditions  in  the.  farm  home.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  requests  received  for  reliable  informa- 
tion on  all  such  subjects  proves  the  desire  of  American  house- 
keepers to  apply  the  results  of  scientific  research  to  their 
household  practices,  just  as  farmers  have  come  to  demand  a 
scientific  basis  for  agricultural  methods. 

The  department  has  found  it  impossible  to  meet  all  the 
legitimate  demands  for  such  information  made  upon  it  by 
extension  workers,  other  branches  of  the  Government,  public 
and  private  institutions,  teachers,  and  individuals,  and  has 
therefore  foimd  it  necessary  to  confine  its  efforts  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  more  pressing  problems  which  it  is  especially 
well  equipped  to  study,  which  seem  most  generally  urgent, 
or  regarding  which  there  is  the  least  available  information. 

Department  Administers  Many  Laws. 

The  regulatory  or  supervision  work  consists  of  the  admin- 
istration of  a  large  niunber  of  laws,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  which  forbids  the  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  entering  interstate 
commerce ;  the  meat  inspection  act,  which  insures  the  whole- 
someness  of  our  meat ;  the  protection  of  the  national  forests ; 
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a  number  of  quarantine  acts  dealing  with  live  stock  and  with 
plants;  the  protection  and  commerce  in  game  animals  and 
migratory  birds;  the  manufacture  of  serums  and  toxins;  the 
insecticide  act;  the  tea  importation  act;  the  enforcement  of 
grain  and  cotton  standards;  the  Federal  warehouse  law; 
the  act  prescribing  standards  of  size  of  boxes  and  baskets 
used  in  the  packing  and  selling  of  fruits,  berries,  and  vege- 
tables ;  the  Federal  road  act ;  the  packers  and  stockyards  act ; 
the  future  trading  act.  Through  the  administration  of  these 
and  a  number  of  other  laws  designed  to  protect  our  people 
from  impure  food  and  unfair  weights  and  measures  the  de- 
partment comes  into  very  direct  contact  with  the  business 
and  consuming  public  throughout  the  country.  These  laws 
are  administered  with  a  view  to  aiding  legitimate  industry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  public  from  imfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  those  few  whose  business  ethics  are 
not  as  high  as  the  public  interest  demands. 

The  administration  of  each  law  has  been  placed  in  the  bu- 
reau that  has  to  deal  with  the  scientific  and  constructive  work 
concerning  the  subjects  affected  by  the  law.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  law  affecting  commodities  manufactured  from 
a  given  agricultural  raw  material  can  be  most  constructively  . 
enforced  by  the  organization  that  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  that  raw  material.  If  the  law  is  of 
such  nature  as  to  affect  a  range  of  commodities  or  subjects 
so  wide  as  to  go  beyond  the  purview  of  a  single  bureau,  it  is 
administered  by  a  board  made  up  of  specialists  from  the 
different  bureaus  having  to  do  with  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjects  involved.  An  example  of  the  former 
kind  is  the  meat- inspection  law,  which  is  a  matter  primarily 
for  veterinarians.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  the  plant 
quarantine  act,  which  equally  concerns  plant  physiologists, 
entomologists,  and  foresters;  and  the  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide act,  which  is  of  equal  concern  to  plantsmen,  animal  hus- 
bandmen, and  entomologists.  But  even  those  acts  that  come 
wholly  within  the  purview  of  a  single  bureau  require  for  their 
proper  enforcement  the  cooperation  of  scientists  in  other 
fields  of  agricultural  research.  The  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  for  instance,  constantly  calls  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  chemists,  of  botanists,  of  biological  scientists  in  the 
fields  of  animal  industry,  and  of  various  other  specialists 
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who  are  employed  by  the  department  primarily  to  perform 
other  duties  but  without  whose  aid  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  would  beocMne  so  wooden  and  autocratic 
as  to  become  obnoxious 'alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 

Regulatory  Work  Stimulates  Research. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  regulatory  work  strengthens 
the  research  work  because  in  the  regulatory  work  problems 
are  discovered  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  which  can  be  turned  oyer  to  the 
scientific  research  staff  for  solution.  Thus,  the  regulatory 
work  is  a  source  of  stimulus  for  the  research  staff.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  practical  work  that  has  been  done  by 
bureaus  having  laws  to  enforce  has  grown  out  of  informa- 
tion gained  in  the  regulatory  work.  If  the  bureaus  had  not 
had  the  regulatory  work  to  deal  with,  the  problems  would 
not  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  staff. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  regulatory  work  consisting 
of  the  administration  of  laws  that  are  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  in  nature.  An  example  is  the  United  States 
warehouse  act.  The  duties  growing  out  of  such  administra- 
tion are  perhaps  more  accurately  described  as  service  than 
as  regulatory  work,  but  they  none  the  less  act  in  the  same 
stimulating  manner  upon  the  scientific  work. 

The  department  reported  during  the  year  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  6,514  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising  under 
the  various  regulatory  statutes  committed  to  its  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement.  Notices  of  judgment  were  filed  in 
2,275  cases  involving  the  adulteration  and  misdbranding  of 
foods,  drugs,  insecticides,  and  fungicides. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

During  the  past  summer  Congress  added  to  the  duties  of 
the  department  by  placing  under  it  the  enforcement  of  the 
packers  and  stockyards  act  and  the  future  trading  act.  These 
laws  give  the  supervising  agency  large  powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  act  first  named  the  packers  are  pro- 
hibited from  any  unfair,  im justly  discriminatory,  or  decep- 
tive practices  or  devices;  from  giving  undue  preference; 
from  apportioning  the  supply  of  any  article  with  the  effect 
of  restricting  commerce  or  creating  a  monopoly;  from  ma- 
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nipulating  or  controlling  prices;  from  apportioning  terri- 
tory or  purchases  or  sales.  Commission  merchants,  persons 
furnishing  stockyard  services,  and  dealers  at  yards  are  re- 
quired to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce  just,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  rates.  They  are  forbidden  to  charge  other 
rates  than  those  named  in  schedules  which  they  are  required 
to  file  for  approval  with  the  supervising  agency,  and  the 
latter  after  hearing  may  determine  and  prescribe  just  and 
reasonable  rates  and  make  appropriate  orders  and  enforce 
same.  The  act  carries  suitable  penalties.  The  packers,  stock- 
yards, and  market  agencies  may  appeal  to  the  courts  if  their 
rights  are  infringed. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act  it  should  be  possible  both  to 
correct  any  unfair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock 
and  to  make  a  constructive  study  of  the  business  of  mar- 
keting liye  stock  and  distributing  meats. 

The  organization  for  the  administration  of  this  act  is  now 
being  built  up  as  an  independent  unit  in  the  department. 
Great  care  is  being  taken  to  select  men  who  have  general 
knowledge  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  of  marketing  and 
packing,  and  who  are  level-headed,  even-tempered  men,  free 
from  prejudice. 

Grain  Exchange  Supervision. 

The  future  trading  act  imposes  a  prohibitive  tax  of  20 
cents  per  bushel  on  future-trading  exchange  transactions 
known  to  the  trade  as  "  privileges,"  "  bids,"  "  offers,"  "  puts 
and  calls,"  "indemnities,"  or  "ups  and  downs."  It  also 
provides  for  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  bushel  upon  grain  sold 
for  future  delivery,  except  when  the  seller  is  the  owner 
or  the  grower  of  the  grain,  or  the  owner  or  renter  of  land 
on  which  it  was  grown,  or  an  association  of  such  owners  or 
growers,  or  owners  or  renters  of  land,  or  when  such  con- 
tracts are  made  by  or  through  a  member  of  a  board  of  trade 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  contract  market.  It  provides  that  all  such  contracts 
must  be  evidenced  by  a  memorandum  in  writing  containing 
essential  information.  The  Secretary  of  Argiculture  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  boards  of  trade  as  contract  markets 
under  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  law, 
which  conditions  provide  for  adequate  Government  super- 
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vision  of  such  markets.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  make  such  investigations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  concerning  operations  of  boards  of  trade  and  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  calling  for  the  information 
necessary  to  make  such  investigations. 

Under  this  act  it  should  be  possible  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  future  trading  in  grains, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  after  a  time  this  information  may 
make  it  possible  to  do  away  with  unfair  manipulation  in 
prices  of  grains,  if  such  is  found  to  exist. 


FiQ.  VI. — One  of  tbe  means  by  which  the  eztension  work  of  Uie  department  is 
carried  on  is  through  tbe  county  extension  agents  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  In  1921  about  2,42S  persons  were  engaged  in  county  extension 
agent  work  in  approximately  2,000  of  the  2,660  counties  having  enough 
agriculture  to  employ  an  agent  The  total  number  of  counties  in  the  United 
States  is  about  3,000. 

Confidence  Shown  in  Extension  Work. 

The  extension  work  of  the  department  is  designed  to 
carry  to  the  farms  the  results  of  its  research  activities.  This 
is  done  through  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  through  the  agricul- 
tural agents  who  are  now  working  in  more  than  2,000  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  by  means  of  the  very  large  nimiber  of  bulle- 
tins in  which  the  application  of  the  work  in  research  is 
presented  in  popular  form  and  thus  made  available  to  the 
individual  farmer.     During  the  year  the  two  offices  of  ex- 
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tension  work,  one  for  the  South  and  the  other  for  the 
North  and  West,  have  been  consolidated.  It  is  expected 
that  under  this  arrangement  some  money  may  be  saved  and 
that  even  more  efficient  work  will  be  done  than  in  the  past. 
Confidence  in  the  extension  work  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  steady  increase  of  local  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ex- 
tension agents.  During  the  past  year  about  $16,800,000  was 
available  from  Federal,  State,  and  county  sources,  and  of 
this  amount  $5,900,000  was  contributed  by  the  county  gov- 
ernments and  farm  organizations.  This  year  the  total  funds 
will  be  about  $18,500,000,  of  which  $6,900,000  comes  from 
sources  within  the  county. 

Special  Work  Among  Negro  Farmers. 

The  special  work  among  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South- 
em  States  has  been  fully  maintained.  Not  only  have  the 
white  agents  taken  an  increased  interest  in  aiding  the 
negroes,  but  the  nimiber  of  negro  agents  has  been  somewhat 
increased.  There  are  now  157  negro  men  and  91  negro 
women  employed  in  the  county  extension  work,  together  with 
two  unusually  capable  negro  men  employed  by  the  States 
Relations  Service  as  general  field  agents.  In  the  States  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  negro  work  rests 
on  the  State  agricultural  colleges  which  conduct  the  work 
among  the  white  farmers,  but  the  State  colleges  for  negroes 
cooperate  as  far  as  practicable  in  this  branch  of  the  exten- 
sion service.  The  work  among  the  negroes  has  had  very  use- 
ful results  in  improving  both  agriculture  and  race  relations, 
but  is  at  present  reaching  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  negro 
farm  population.     It  should  be  extended  more  rapidly. 

Work  Among  Farm  Women  Broadened. 

The  work  among  the  farm  women  has  been  considerably 
broadened  of  late  and  is  based  more  definitely  on  careful 
studies  of  the  actual  requirements  of  farm  homes  and  the 
varying  character  of  the  problems  which  need  immediate 
attention  in  different  regions.  It  now  includes  many  things 
relating  to  the  farm  home  food  supply,  diet  of  children  and 
adults,  clothing,  household  equipment  and  manageiment,  care 
of  children  and  the  health  of  the  farm  family,  as  well  as  the 
encouragement  of  agricultural  production  by  women  and 
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girls,  where  this  is  needed  to  increase  their  income  or  to  sup- 
ply their  families  with  a  more  varied  and  healthful  diet. 
In  the  recent  public  discussion  concerning  pellagra  and 
other  diseases  due  to  malnutrition,  the  fact  was  largely  lost 
sight  of  that  in  many  thousand  southern  homes  the  families 
had  better  health  because  under  the  guidance  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents  the  women  and  girls  had  good  gardens, 
raised  poultry,  and  kept  dairy  cows,  either  doing  all  the  work 
themselves  or  enlisting  the  assistance  of  the  men  and  boys. 
There  has  also  been  increasing  cooperation  of  the  extension 
agents  with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  services,  the 
Ked  Cross,  and  private  associations  dealing  with  the  affairs 
of  rural  communities. 


Fig.  \'\. — Pig  clubs  8how  the  way  to  better  stock.  Left  to  right,  the  broods 
are  :  Poland  China.  Duroc  Jersey,  Berkshire.  Chester  White,  Hampshlro.  and 
Tamworth. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  continues  to  have  well- 
nierited  popularity  and  is  a  great  inspiration  to  many  thou- 
sands of  our  farm  children.  In  many  cases  their  achieve- 
nients  in  the  production  of  excellent  crops  and  animals  serve 
as  examples  which  the  adult  farmers  are  very  glad  to  fol- 
low. This  work  is  leading  an  increased  number  of  farm 
boys  and  girls  to  see  the  advantages  of  technical  education 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  so  that  former  club 
members  are  now  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  where  these  subjects  are  taught. 

Agencies  Employed  in  Extension. 

Some  of  the  agencies  through  which  the  extension  work  is 
carried  on  are : 
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Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  en- 
gaged in  county-agent  work  in  approximately  2,000  of  the 
2,650  counties  having  enough  agriculture  to  employ  an  agent. 
The  total  number  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  is 
about  3,000. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  persons  engaged  in  home  demon- 
stration work  in  725  counties. 

Three  hundred  and  five  persons  engaged  in  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work. 

Special  extension  workers  in  farm  management  and  farm 
economics. 

Special  dairy  extension  workers. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  Farmers'  Bulletins 
«ind  l/)37  technical  and  scientific  bulletins  covering  practi- 
cally all  phases  of  the  department's  work  have  been  issued 
up  to  date. 

Press  service  to  approximately  17,000  publications,  includ- 
ing newspai>ers,  agricultural  journals,  trade  and  profes- 
sional journals,  church  papers,  magazines,  etc. 

Exhibits  at  agricultural  expositions  and  fairs. 

Motion  pictures,  which  are  furnished  free  for  exhibition 
at  various  kinds  of  agricultural  gatherings. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  chosen  with 
especial  reference  to  his  experience  in  extension  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  general  qualifications  for  the  position.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  general  supervision  over  this  work  and 
already  has  under  way  plans  for  the  coordination  of  the 
various  extension  activities,  including  the  publication  and 
information  work.  I  feel  sure  that  under  his  guidance  this 
work  will  be  greatly  strengthened  during  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  department  and  in  the 
State  extension  divisions  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  a  unified  extension  program  for  the  entire  farm 
family  and  less  to  separate  divisions  of  work  along  the  lines 
of  sex  and  age.  This  consideration  will  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  contemplated  reorganization  plans.  It  also  seems 
wise  to  give  more  attention  to  a  national  program  of  agri- 
cultural progress.  AVe  hope  to  give  the  States  more  material 
aid  along  this  line. 
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Service  Work  Carried  On. 

In  what  might  be  called  the  field  of  service  is  included 
such  work  as  the  crop-reporting  service,  the  market-news 
service,  the  weather  service,  and  many  others.  These  activi- 
ties are  neither  research  nor  extension,  strictly  speaking, 
although  their  field  is  greatly  extended  by  research,  and 
knowledge  of  the  work  is  spread  through  the  extension  serv- 
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Fio.  14. — One  of  the  services  the  department  renders  the  American  people  Js 
the  dally  weather  forecast.  These  'forecasts  are  based  on  reports  received 
by  telegraph  from  the  200  regular  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  shown  on 
the  map  by  crosses,  and  as  soon  as  the  forecasts  are  made  they  are  supplied 
not  only  to  the  regular  stations,  which  in  turn  supply  the  city  newspapers 
and  meet  other  requests,  but  also  are  telegraphed  to  about  1,200  other  places 
throughout  fhe  country.  Public-spirited  individuals  to  the  number  of  400, 
without  other  compensation  than  the  satisfaction  of  serving,  print  and  maU 
cards  bearing  the  forecast  to  all  who  have  requested  them  in  their  vicinity 
and  agree  to  give  them  public  display.  About  58,000  cards  are  now  being 
distributed  daily.  The  forecasts  are  also  distributed  by  telephone  and  are 
available  to  more  than  6,000,000  subscribers,  and  are  now  being  distributed 
by  radio.  The  5,000  cooperative  observers,  shown  by  dots  on  the  map.  also 
serve  without  compensation  in  collecting  climatic  information. 

ice.  Other  services,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  forest 
administration,  for  example,  grow  out  of  research  and  have 
certain  phases  of  a  regulatory  nature,  but  are  very  largely 
protective  to  the  interests  involved. 

Some  of  the  important  lines  of  service  work  are : 
Weather  forecasts,  covering  not  only  general  conditions, 
but  having  particular  application  to  various  specialized  in- 
dustries, agricultural  and  otherwise. 
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Crop  reports,  designed  to  afford  equal  opportunity  to  pro- 
ducers and  buyers  to  judge  of  production  and,  therefore,  of 
demand. 

Market-news  service,  covering  both  staple  and  specialized 
crops. 

Meat-inspection  service,  certifying  the  wholesomeness  of 
all  meat  and  meat  products  entering  interstate  or  foreign 
trade. 

Inspection  service,  available  alike  to  producer  and  dis- 
tributor, by  which  the  condition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  food  products  is  definitely  fixed  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment or  of  arrival  at  destination. 

Inspection  service  for  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Inspection  of  certain  food  supplies  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

An  .office  of  development  through  which  the  discoveries  of 
the  research  workers  are  made  available  to  the  industrial 
world. 

Aid  In  improving  the  quality  of  their  output  to  manufac- 
turers using  agricultural  products  as  raw  materials. 

The  following  periodical  publications  are  issued  in  con- 
nection with  these  services : 

Daily. — Weather  map;  market  reports  as  follows:  On 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  dressed  poultry;  on  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables;  on  meat-trade  conditions  and  whole- 
sale prices;  on  live-stock  markets;  and  a  general  market- 
news  service. 

Weekly. — National  Weather  and  Crop  and  Snow  and  Ice 
Bulletin;  .Market  and  Crop  Reporter;  market  reviews  as 
follows :  On  butter,  on  cheese,  on  meat-trade  conditions,  on 
live-stock  markets,  on  peanuts,  a  carlot  sunmiary  by  States. 

Serrdmordhly, — Report  on  honey  and  beeswax. 

Monthly. — ^Weather  Review;  export  report;  report  on 
fluid-milk  market,  condensed-milk  market,  and  powdered- 
milk  market;  sunmiary  of  cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen 
and  cured  meats  and  of  frozen  and  mild-cured  fish. 

Qiuzrterly. — Production  report  of  certain  dairy  products 
and  oleomargarine. 
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Stamping  Out  Plant  and  Animal  Diseases. 

The  warfare  carried  on  against  plant  and  animal  diseases 
calls  for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  research  scientist,  the 
extension  specialist,  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  certain 
regulatory  measures.  When  a  new  and  dangerous  plant 
pest  gains  lodgment  within  the  country  its  presence  first  Is 
detected  by  the  scientist.  He  makes  a  study  of  its  life 
history,  if  such  is  not  already  known,  of  its  natural  enemies, 
if  it  has  such,  of  its  host  plants ;  in  short,  seeks  all  possible 
information  that  may  be  of  use  in  fighting  it.  This  knowl- 
edge is  taken  to  the  farmers  in  the  community  in  which  the 
pest  has  appeared  and  its  danger  thus  made  known.  A 
campaign  of  eradication  is  then  organized,  or,  if  not  eradi- 
cation, then  a  campaign  to  check  the  spread  of  the  pest.  In 
the  case  of  many  plant  and  animal  diseases  eradication  has 
been  found  practicable..  This  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  but  can  be  successful  only  under  the  au> 
thority  of  the  Federal  Government  which  may  be  exercised 
in  different  States. 

The  possibility  of  entirely  eliminating  a  pest  or  disease 
from  our  country  is  an  entirely  different  problem  from  that 
of  carrying  on  investigations  to  limit  its  injury.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ravages  of  the  codling  moth  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  apples  in  an  amount  averaging  about  10  per  cent 
for  the  whole  country.  The  untreated  orchards  suffer  a  direct 
loss  in  fruit  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  or  even  a  total  loss, 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  infestation.  Proper  spray- 
ing and  caring  for  orchards  may  reduce  the  direct  loss  to  a 
minimum,  but  the  cost  of  doing  this  then  becomes  the  bur- 
den, and  this  cost  on  the  average  is  not  far  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  apple.  If  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  this  pest  could 
be  entirely  eliminated  from  a  region  or  from  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  worth  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  as  it 
would  obviate  the  expense  of  fighting  it,  as  well  as  increase 
the  production  of  sound  fruit. 

The  cotton-boll  weevil  destroys  $200,000,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton annually.  Any  program  that  offered  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  success  in  eradicating  this  pest  would  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
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It  is  only  through  the  most  effective  kind  of  scientific  re- 
search and  thorough  organization  that  any  such  ambitious 
eradication  programs  as  above  suggested  could  be  carried 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  new  insect  pest  or  plant 
disease  suddenly  appears  in  a  small  area  in  the  country  the 
expenditure  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  money  in  a  con- 
centrated effort  toward  its  eradication  may  entirely  elimi- 
nate what  would  otherwise  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  in- 
dustry threatened.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  invaded 
this  country  several  times,  and  each  time  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  million  dollars 
the  entire  live-stock  industry,  aggregating  many  billions  in 
value,  has  been  protected  from  this  scourge.  Should  it  once 
get  away  from  us,  eradication  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
same  way  the  prompt  and  efficient  attack  on  the  citrus  canker 
in  the  Gulf  coast  region  r^ulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  dis- 
ease that  threatened  the  entire  industry.  The  total  cost  of 
this  effort  to  date  has  been  less  than  $3,000,000,  while  the 
actual  destruction  caused  by  the  pest  during  its  brief  period 
of  Injury" was  many  times  that  amount,  and  if  unchecked  it 
would;have  entirely  eliioirnated  one  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
dustries of  that  region.  These  are  examples  of  the  possi- 
bility, ©f  success  of  prompt  and  effective  service.  There  is 
always  a  possibility  of  faihire;  and  such  failures  have  oc- 
curred, notably  in  the  case  of  the  chestnut  blight  and  the 
white-pine  blister  rust.  These  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
diseases  were  far  more  widespread  before  they  were  discov- 
ered than  was  realized  at  the  time  the  effort  was  made.  The 
expenditure  of  the  money  was,  however,  abundantly  justified 
in  the  possibility  that  it  offered  of  success.  If  the  chestnut 
blight  had  been  discovered  in  time  we  would  still  have  our 
chestnut  trees.    As  it  is,  they  have  been  practically  destroyed. 

Two  other  eradication  programs  are  just  now  in  critical 
stages.  The  pink  bollworm  is  one  of  the  most  serious  cotton 
pests  that  the  world  has  known.  A  considerable  part  of 
America's  success  in  cotton  production  has  undoubtedly  been 
due  in  the  past  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  this  insect  to 
contend  with,  while  nearly  all  of  the  competing  countries 
were  infested.    It  has  obtained  a  considerable  foothold  in 
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Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  next  year  or  so  will  determine 
whether  the  campaign  of  the  department  to  eliminate  it  is 
to  be  a  success  or  not.  If  successful,  the  cotton  industry  will 
be  in  a  favorable  situation.  If  the  pest  escapes  into  the  large 
cotton-growing  regions,  it  will  then  be  but  a  question  of  hold- 
ing it  to  the  smallest  possible  areas,  with  the  practical  cer- 
tainty that  ultimately  it  will  reach  the  entire  cotton-growing 
region. 

In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  such  misfortune 
trained  men  have  been  sent  to  cotton-growing  regions  in 
other  countries  to  study  cultural  methods  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed to  reduce  the  damage  done  by  this  pest.  Similar  work 
has  been  successful  in  the  fight  against  the  boll  weevil.  As 
a  result  of  the  research  applied  to  cotton  during  the  period 
of  the  boll- weevil  invasion  it  has  been  possible  to  develop 
superior  varieties  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  that 
greatly  reduce  the  injuries  or  make  good  the  losses  that  the 
boll  weevil  inflicts.  Most  rapid  progress  in  growing  the 
improved  varieties  is  made  in  communities  which  devote 
themselves,  under  a  plan  of  community  organization,  to  the 
production  of  a  single  variety. 

The  gipsy  moth  has  been  present  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years.  Owing  to  the  favorable  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  the  department  has  been  enabled  to  hold  this 
pest,  from  spreading  to  the  south  and  west.  During  this 
period  a  number  of  new  infestations — mainly  from  Euro- 
pean shipments — ^have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  have  been  promptly  attacked  and 
in  every  case  have  been  eradicated.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  a  serious  infestation  was  found  in  New  Jersey 
which  had  evidently  been  there  for  a  niunber  of  years  and 
had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  outbreak  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  entire  forest,  shade,  and  fruit  tree  in- 
dustry throughout  the  eastern  area.  The  same  winds  which 
have  been  so  favorable  in  helping  to  hold  the  New  England 
area  in  check  will  undoubtedly  sweep  this  infestation  north- 
ward and  eastward  if  unchecked  until  it  wiU  devastate  the 
entire  New  England  region.  Special  appropriations  have 
been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  this  infestation, 
and  a  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  increase  is  being  re- 
quested  in  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
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to  continue  this  work.  It  is  hoped  that  by  aggressive  action 
this  outbreak  may  be  confined  to  its  original  area  and  rapidly 
reduced  until  it  is  completely  eradicated. 

Steady  Progress  Against  Animal  Scourges. 

There  are  other  types  of  eradication  work,  such  as  the 
fight  against  the  cattle  tick,  in  which  the  work  goes  on  year 
after  year,  making  steady  progress.  The  tick-fever  line  has 
been  pushed  gradually  southward  until  it  appears  that  with- 
in a  very  few  years  the  entire  United  States  will  be  freed 
from  Texas  fever,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 

QUARANTME  FOR  TEXAS  FEVER  Of  CATTLE  DEC.  10,1921 


Fig.  15. — The  cattle  tick,  which  transmitH  Texas  fever  in  cattle,  and  formerly 
Infested  all  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  southern  portion  of  California,  has 
now  been  practically  eradicated  from  most  of  this  region.  The  infested 
areas  at  present  include  a  belt  of  counties  near  the  coast  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  most  of  Florida,  and  a  broad  belt  extending  from 
central  Arkansas  sonthwestward  to  southern  Texas.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  area  originally  infested  has  been  released  from  quarantine. 

live-stock  production  in  the  South.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
here  that  this  program  was  made  possible  through  discovery 
by  the  scientists  of  the  department  of  the  transmission  of 
the  fever  by  the  cattle  tick,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  many  other  diseases 
of  animals  and  of  human  beings. 

The  practical  means  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  animals 
also  originated  in  the  discovery  of  a  scientific  test  by  which 
the  presence  of  the  disease  is  revealed.  The  use  of  this  test 
makes  possible  the  elimination  of  this  dread  disease.  To 
begin  with,  it  was  used  by  a  limited  number  of  breeders  of 
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pure-bred  stock  who  desired  to  free  their  own  herds  from 
disease.  Then  a  plan  for  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  the  owners  of  cattle  was  worked 
out  by  which  all  the  cattle  of  a  community  might  be  tested 
and  the  diseased  ones  eliminated.  Were  it  possible  to  prose- 
cute this  work  more  vigorously  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  live  stock  of  the  country  could  be  freed  from 
tuberculosis.  Unfortunately,  sufficient  Government  and  State 
funds  are  not  available  to  prosecute  this  campaign  as  rapidly 
as  live-stock  owners  wish.  The  Federal  Government  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  to  be  used  for  partial  indemnity  during 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1921.  This  was  to  be  paid  only 
when  States  contributed  an  equivalent  amount.  Before  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  had  elapsed  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  had  been  exhausted  in  a  number  of  States,  and 
here  the  warfare  against  tuberculosis  must  practically  stop 
unless  further  appropriations  are  made.  With  one  excep- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  every  State  to  which  Federal  money 
has  been  allotted  for  this  purpose  will  have  used  all  of 
those  funds  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  adequate  sums  are  not  available  now.  Cattle  are 
cheap,  the  public  interest  is  aroused,  and  the  work  of  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  would  go  forward  most  satisfactorily 
were  the  funds  at  hand. 

The  conmion  barberry,  the  bush  which  carries  the  black 
stem  rust  of  wheat  from  one  year's  crop  to  another,  is  being 
eradicated  from  11  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  States, 
the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States.  This  is  another 
campaign  that  is  now  under  way  and  has  already  reached 
the  stage  in  which  it  is  consolidating  areas  from  which  the 
pest  has  been  eliminated.  Unexpected  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  in  this  as  in  other  eradication  campaigns. 
Considerable  areas  of  wild  barberries  have  been  discovered 
in  a  number  of  places  that  were  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  injury  of  the  years  past.  Sporadic  out- 
breaks of  rust  appeared  in  the  wheat  fields  in  this  area  last 
season,  but  no  general  epidemic,  such  as  appeared  in  1916, 
has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  barberry  removal 
campaign. 

The  eradication  of  predacious  animals,  which  have  been 
so  destructive  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  western  re- 
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gions,  as  well  as  the  eradication  of  prairie  dogs,  ground 
squirrels,  and  other  rodents,  which  have  annually  been  de- 
stroying the  grass  and  grain  crops  on  vast  areas,  are  other 
programs  which  are  in  a  formative  stage.  Already  some  of 
these  campaigns  have  reached  the  point  of  extermination 
over  large  areas,  and  as  time  progresses  and  the  people  come 
to  recognize  the  value  of  this  work  undoubtedly  the  areas 
will  be  extended  and  a  general  extermination  of  some  of  these 
pests  undertaken. 

Further  Research  Necessary  to  Eradication. 

The  hog-cholera  control  program  has  not  yet  reached  the 
eradication  stage.  More  scientific  work  must  be  done  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  put  the  handling  of  this  disease  on 
the  same  footing  with  tuberculosis  eradication.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  menaces  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  method  of  absolute  control  may  be 
speedily  found. 

There  is  no  more  fertile  field  in  the  range  of  scientific 
endeavor  than  that  offered  by  the  possibility  of  eradication 
of  destructive  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Pests  and  dis- 
eases not  only  cause  great  losses  but  mitke  much  more  diffi- 
cult the  effort  to  adjust  production  to  the  needs  of  consump- 
tion. A  considerable  niunber  of  live-stock  pests  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  worst  pests  of  our  cultivated  crops  are  so  limited 
in  their  food  habits  or  in  some  stage  of  their  life  history 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  eradication  methods  when- 
ever conditions  appear  favorable.  Most  eradication  cam- 
paigns require  a  preliminary  period  of  education  in  the  pos- 
sibilities and  opportunities  of  accomplishment  before  those 
interested  are  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  them  successful.  Most  of  the  failures  of  eradica- 
tion campaigns  for  introduced  pests  have  been  due  to  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation 
until  it  was  too  late  for  effective  work.  The  cotton-boll 
weevil  could  have  been  eradicated  any  time  during  the  first 
five  years  of  its  invasion  of  the  United  States  for  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  if  the  cotton  growers  had  only  realized  the 
danger  that  was  impending  and  had  been  willing  to  conform 
to  the  control  measures  recommended  by  the  department's 
scientific  staff.    On  the  other  hand,  the .  eradication  of  a 
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pest  of  long  standing  which  the  people  have  come  to  con- 
sider a  necessary  evil  may  be  very  difficult,  owing  to  lack  of 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  program  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

Record  Made  in  Road  Construction. 

During  the  past  year  more  improved  roads  were  built 
under  the  Federal-aid  road  act  than  during  any  similar 
period,  the  mileage  completed  being  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  the  entire  mileage  completed  during  the  preced- 
ing years  under  the  act.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1920 
a  total  of  1,677  miles  of  Federal-aid  road  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  there  were  14,940  miles  additional  under  con- 
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Fig.  16. — During  the  past  year  more  improved  roadts  were,  built  under  the 
Federal-aid  road  act  than  during  any  similar  period,  the  mileage  completed 
being  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mileage  completed  during 
the  preceding  years  under  the  act. 

struction  and  reported  as  about  one-third  complete.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921,  7,469  miles  were  completed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  17,977  miles  under  construction. 
Including  the  completed  work  on  the  projects  still  under 
construction,  the  States  were  entitled  to  draw  Federal  funds 
to  the  amount  of  $118,915,515.  In  addition  there  was  a  bal- 
ance allotted  for  projects  under  construction  but  not  yet 
earned  to  the  amount  of  $66,375,636.  The  total  amount  of 
Federal  money  in  projects  completed  or  under  construction 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was,  therefore,  $185,291,151,  or  about 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  money  made  available  to  the  States 
from  past  appropriations. 
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Of  the  $266,750,000  which  was  available  to  the  States  the 
unobligated  balance  was  but  $18,793,544.  Twelve  States  had 
no  balance  remaining  due  them.  Nine  States  still  had  to 
their  credit  more  than  a  million  dollars  unobligated.  The 
remaining  States  had  varying  amounts  of  less  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  still  unallotted  to  definite  projects.  Under  the 
law  these  allotments  must  be  taken  up  by  the  States  before 
June  30,  1923 ;  otherwise  the  amount  remaining  will  revert 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  redistribution  among  the  States. 

Ek^onomic  Conditions  Encourage  Road  Building. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year 
in  the  economic  conditions  affecting  road  work.  Rail  trans- 
portation for  needed  material  has  been  more  satisfactory. 
Contractors  have  been  glad  to  undertake  new  work  at  lower 
prices  than  before,  and  the  increasing  unemployment  of 
labor  in  industries  has  made  a  larger  supply  of  labor  avail- 
able for  road  work  at  much  lower  wages.  Encouraged  by 
these  improved  conditions,  many  States  have  been  offering 
contracts  for  large  sections  of  road  improvement. 

The  task  of  keeping  roads  in  repair  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Traffic  steadily  grows  and  carries  heavier 
loads,  and  because  of  this  old  methods  of  annual  repair  will 
not  suffice  in  the  future.  Nothing  short  of  constant  and  sys- 
tematic attention,  involving  the  immediate  repair  of  defects 
as  quickly  as  they  appear,  will  maintain  our  highways  in 
good  condition.  In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  ha8 
not  been  able  to  control  maintenance,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
States  have  acted  in  good  faith,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
all  completed  roads  were  in  satisfactory  condition.  Most  of 
these  roads,  however,  were  new  and  will  require  far  more 
attention  in  the  future. 

New  Road  Law. 

The  new  Federal  highway  act  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
fall  of  1921  is  believed  to  be  the  most  constructive  road 
legislation  ever  enacted  in  this  country.  It  carries  an  appro- 
priation of  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  of  which  $25,000,000  is  immediately  available,  and 
provides  that  unexpended  sums  allotted  to  any  State  shall 
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be  available  to  such  State  until  June  30,  1924,  after  which 
any  unexpended  balances  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  va- 
rious States.  In  the  average  State  this  money  is  expended  in 
the  proportion  of  $43  from  the  Federal  Government  to  each 
$57  provided  by  the  State.  Each  State  must  have  a  properly 
organized  and  equipped  State  highway  department.  Proj- 
ects for  road  improvement  must  be  submitted  by  the  State 
and  be  approved  by  this  department  before  Federal  money 
is  available.  The  State  is  required  to  designate  a  system  of 
highways  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  total  highway 
mileage  of  such  State.  This  selected  system  shall  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  to  be  known  as  primary  or  interstate 
highways,  which  shall  not  exceed  three-sevenths  of  such 
system,  and  the  other  to  be  known  as  secondary  or  inter- 
county  highways,  which  shall  consist  of  the  remainder  of 
such  system.  Not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  Federal-aid 
money  shall  be  expended  on  the  primary  or  interstate  high- 
ways except  with  the  approval  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, and  the  States  are  required  to  make  provision  of  State 
funds  for  construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of 
all  Federal-aid  highways,  which  funds  shall  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  State  highway  department. 

Only  such  durable  types  of  surfacing  as  will  adequately 
meet  existing  and  probable  future  traffic  needs  and  condi- 
tions may  be  included  as  part  of  the  7  per  cent  system,  and 
all  such  construction  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  States  having  large  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment land  provision  is  made  for  larger  relative  Federal 
aid. 

Road  Maintenance  Insured  by  New  Law. 

The  matter  of  maintenance  seems  to  be  safeguarded  by 
this  new  law  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  if  the  State  fails  to  maintain  any  highway  which 
has  been  improved  through  Federal  aid,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  bring  this  delinquency  to  the  attention  of 
the  State.  If  within  90  days  such  highway  has  not  been 
placed  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
ceed to  have  it  placed  in  such  condition  and  charge  the  cost 
thereof  against  the  State's  apportionment  of  Federal-aid 
funds.    He  shall  also  refuse  to  approve  any  additional  proj- 
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ects  in  the  State  until  the  State  has  reimbursed  the  Federal 
Government  for  amount  of  Federal-aid  money  spent  for 
such  maintenance  work.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
have  such  maintenance  work  done  as  may  be  necessary.  Ke- 
sponsibility  for  maintenance,  therefore,  can  not  be  avoided. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1922 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  is  made  for  building 
roads  in  the  national  forests. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  his  request  war 
materials,  equipment,  and  supplies  now  or  hereafter  declared 
surplus  from  stock  suitable  for  use  in  highway  improve- 
ment, and  this  material  may  be  distributed  to  the  States 
on  the  same  basis  as  Federal  aid  funds  are  distributed,  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  being  reserved  for  Federal  use  in  road 
construction. 

Research  Problems  in  Road  Construction. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  set  aside 
and  retain  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation,  to  be 
used  in  administering  the  act  and  in  conducting  highway 
research.  The  importance  of  such  research  is  increasingly 
evident.  The  demands  of  our  highway  traffic  are  becoming 
more  severe.  The  increasing  use  of  large  motor  trucks  pre- 
sents maintenance  difficulties  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducting  many  scien- 
tific investigations  with  a  view  to  improved  road  construc- 
tion, and  especially  to  determine  the  effect  of  vehicular 
impact  on  road  surfaces.  Short  stretches  of  roads  of  dif- 
ferent types  are  being  built  and  submitted  to  the  most 
severe  traffic  tests.  The  department  also  is  cooperating 
with  the  various  State  highway  departments  and  scientific 
institutions  in  similar  investigations.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  research  work  already  done  has  yielded 
more  precise  scientific  knowledge  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  than  we  have  ever  before  possessed.  When 
we  consider  the  enormous  sums  which  are  now  being  ex- 
pended annually  for  road  construction,  the  relatively  small 
provision  made  for  research  work  should  bring  exceedingly 
large  returns. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  new  Federal  aid  act.  Under  the 
wise  administration  of  this  act  first-class  road  construction 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  afi  is  wise  and  safe. 

Surplus  War  Material  for  Road  Work. 

-  Under  previous  acts  of  Congress  large  quantities  of  sur- 
plus war  materials  have  been  distributed  among  the  States. 
But  for  the  use  of  this  material  the  work  of  the  State  high- 
way departments  under  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  past 
two  years  would  have  been  almost  impossible.  This  equip- 
ment was  bought  by  the  Oovernment  for  use  in  war  and  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  for  road  work,  now  that  its  need 
for  war  purposes  no  longer  exists,  is  making  available  for 
the  use  of  the  taxpayer  simply  a  return  for  the  money  he 
has  provided.  Up  to  the. end  of  the  fiscal  year  approximately 
$130,000,000  worth  of  this  material  had  been  transferred,  in- 
eluding  $11,000,000  worth  which  has  been  retained  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  connection  with  its 
various  road-building  activities.  Approximately  27,000  mo- 
tor vehicles  were  included  in  the  material  that  has  been  dis- 
tributed. As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  this  surplus  ma- 
terial was  in  bad  condition  and  some  of  it  not  fit  for  further 
use.  The  cost  of  distributing  the  material  is  borne  by  the 
States.  Organization  for  intelligent  distribution  and  use  of 
these  materials  is  being  improved  steadily. 

The  National  Forests. 

Until  recent  years  the  forests  of  the  United  States  were 
looked  upon  as  the  gift  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  ready  pre- 
pared for  the  harvest,  for  the  profit  of  those  individual 
citizens  to  whom  they  were  most  freely  parceled  out  by  a 
liberal  Government.  While  Federal  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  forest  investigations  in  1876,  the  first  forest  re- 
serves were  not  created  until  1891,  and  not  until  1905  were 
the  national  forests  formally  designated  as  such  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Only  since  the  date  last  named  has  there  been  a  definite 
national  forest  policy.  It  was  high  time.  Of  the  more  than 
800,000,000  acres  of  original  forest  area  there  now  remain 
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but  137,000,000  acres  in  virgin  forest,  and  more  tlian  half 
of  the  remaining  timber  supply  is  in  the  West  Coast  States, 
which  means  that  the  himber  must  pay  a  heavy  transporta- 
tion charge  before  it  reaches  the  large  consuming  regions. 

The  cutting  of  these  virgin  forests  was  done  wastefully 
and  with  little  thought  of  growing  a  second  crop  of  timber. 
It  was  a  question  of  immediate  profit,  not  future  need.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  staggering  loss  in  timber  production  and 
has  imperiled  our  future  supply  of  wood.  More  than  this, 
in  mountain  areas  the  evil  extends  to  soil  erosion  steadily 
increasing  in  volume  and  destructiveness,  and  irregularities 


WHY  LUMBER  IS  BECOMING  SCARCE  AND  EXPENSIVE 


WHAT  WE  HAD  ORIGINALLY  WHAT  WE  HAVE  NOW 


I'lu.  17. — Ov<^r  four-flftlis  of  tho  originally  forested  laud  has  Ixh'd  cut-over. 
About  half  of  this  cut-over  land  has  been  cleared  for  agriculture,  cities, 
roads,  etc.,  and  the  other  half  is  growing  up  to  trees,  mostly  of  poorer 
quality  than  the  virgin  foi-est,  or  has  been  so  frequently  devastated  by  fire 
tliat  trees  can  not  get  a  start. 

in  stream  flow  ranging  from  excessive  floods  to  excessive  pe- 
riods of  low  water.  The  denudation  of  mountain  lands  under 
private  misuse  had  much  to  do  with  our  difficulties  in  main- 
taining the  navigability  of  streams  and  preserving  regular 
sources  of  water  supply  urgently  needed  for  irrigation. 
Recognition  of  this  danger  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  our  national  forests,  which  now  aggregate  156,000,000 
acres,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  timber-growing  land. 

National  Forest  Policy. 

The  forest  policy  which  has  been  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  since  the  forests  were  placed  under  it 
contemplates : 
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First.  The  administration  of  the  national  forests  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  utilization  for  all 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible  growth 
of  timber.  This  includes  protection  from  fire,  regulation  of 
cutting,  tree  planting,  and  forest  management  to  secure  the 
maximum  growth  of  timber;  full  utilization  of  forage  re- 
sources for  live-stock  raising ;  classification  of  lands  and  the 
elimination  of  areas  most  suitable  for  farming;  the  use  of 
lands  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes,  including  industrial  de- 
velopments and  recreation ;  the  fullest  possible  development 
of  water  powers;  the  readjustment  of  boundaries  to  include 
forest  lands  and  to  exclude  other  lands.  While  the  national 
forests  are  being  administered  as  national  property,  the  well- 
being  of  local  communities,  which  are  largely  agricultural 
in  character,  is  a  primary  consideration. 

Second.  The  extension  of  the  national  forests  through  the 
purchase  of  lands  which  will  protect  the  watersheds  of  nav- 
igable streams  The  national  forests  established  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  by  legislation  now  cover  the  headwaters  of 
nearly  all  the  important  streams  beyond  the  Mississippi  and 
protect  enormous  investments  in  irrigation  works,  irrigable 
farms,  and  hydro-electric  development.  They  are  now 
slowly  being  extended  by  purchases  over  the  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams  in  the  eastern  States  and  should  be  ex- 
tended still  further  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  policy  rep- 
resents to-day  the  most  striking  application  of  public  fore- 
sight to  land  problems  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  Scientific  research  with  a  view  to — 

(a)  Ascertaining  and  demonstrating  through  the  activi- 
ties of  forest  experiment  stations  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  methods  of  growing  the  maximum  timber  crops  of 
the  best  specie& 

(6)  Products  investigations,  centered  mainly  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  ascertain  and 
demonstrate  means  of  preventing  waste  and  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  our 
forest  resources.  These  investigations  are  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  our  present  resources,  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  production  necessary  to  meet  future  requirements,  and 
indirectly  to  make  the  growing  of  timber  more  profitable. 
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(c)  Investigations  of  timber  resources,  the  extent  of  for- 
est lands,  and  other  economic  questions,  such  as  timber  taxa- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  the  data  which  must  underlie  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  a  national-forest  policy. 

Fourth.  Dissemination  of  information,  and  cooperation 
with  States,  timberland  owners,  and  farmers,  in  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  public  and  privately  owned  forests 
and  farm  woodlots.    These  activities  include — 

(ft)  Fire  protection  through  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  governments,  and  private  owners. 

{h)  Cooperation  with  the  management  of  privately  owned 
timberlands  to  check  their  devastation  and  assure  the  con- 
tinued use  for  timber  growing  of  lands  not  better  suited  for 
other  purposes. 

(e)  The  dissemination  of  information  which  will  make 
possible  greater  and  better  production  on  the  200,000,000 
acres  of  farm  woodlots  owned  by  the  individual  farmers  of 
the  Nation.  Woodlot  products  now  rank  in  value  as  one  of 
the  first  three  or  four  principal  farms  crops  of  the  country. 
The  yield  of  these  farm  woodlots  can  be  immensely  increased 
by  better  methods. 

(d)  Publicly  owned  forests  with  the  greatest  additions 
which  can  be  anticipated  can  not  alone  meet  our  require^ 
ments  for  wood.  The  department  is  therefore  attempting  by 
all  means  at  its  disposal  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  production  of  timber  on  the  privately  owned 
lands  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 


WOOD  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION 

1  26  BtUJON  CUBIC  FEET  CUT  OR  DESTROYED  PC3t  YEAR                                                                              | 

|6BIUJdNCUBlCFaT 

Pig.  18. — The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  consuming  annually,  or  per- 
mitting to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  more  than  four  times  as  much 
wood  as  is  being  grown.  To  meet  tlie  Nation's  demand,  wood  should  be 
grown  as  other  crops  are  grown. 

Conserving  the  Forests. 

During  the  16  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
administered  the  national  forests  it  has  secured  and  trained 
an  administrative  force  remarkable  for  its  efficiency.    Meth- 
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ods  of  cutting  timber  have  been  developed  under  which  the 
forest  reproduces  naturally,  and  these  requirements  have 
been  so  harmonized  with  the  practical  limitations  of  lum- 
bering that  the  demand  for  national- forest  timber  has  grown 
steadily.  The  condition  of  the  national-forest  ranges  has 
been  very  greatly  improved  and  at  the  same  time  the  stock 
which  they  can  support  without  damage  has  been  increased 
by  approximately  one-third.  A  system  of  fire  protection 
has  been  established  which  has  stimulated  fire  protection 
throughout  the  United  States  and  is  serving  as  a  model  to 
State  and  private  agencies  alike.  In  general,  all  national- 
forest  resources  have  been  brought  into  use.  Western  pub- 
lic sentiment,  at  first  decidedly  hostile,  now  almost  uni- 
versally supports  the  present  form  of  administration^  and 
western  stoekmen  have  even  gone  so  far  in  many  instances 
as  to  demand  the  extension  of  the  national-forest  system  of 
range  management  to  the  remaining  public  grazing  lands; 
ill  short,  the  national  forests  are  now  vindicated  by  their 
fruits. 

Some  2,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  have  been  purchased 
at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams  in  the  East,  and 
these  areas  have  been  placed  under  an  administration  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  western  forests.  Favorable  prog- 
ress in  purchases  was  made  during  the  past  year. 

Forest  products  investigations,  which  at  their  initiation 
were  ignored  by  the  forest  industries  of  the  country,  have 
through  the  demonstration  of  their  l>enefits  permeated  the 
forest  industries  almost  without  exception  and  have  given 
an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  in  the  con- 
servation, manufacture,  and  utilization  of  forest  products. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  forest 
experiment  stations  which  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  be 
extended  to  cover  at  least  all  the  principal  forest  regions 
of  the  country.  Notable  contributions  have  been  made  to 
oHr  knowledge  of  remaining  timber  supplies  and  related 
economic  subjects. 

Information  on  the  need  for  timber  growing  and  the  best 
methods  for  gi'owing  and  utilizing  timber  has  been  widely 
disseminated.  Public  opinion  has  been  aroused  until  now 
there  is  a  powerful  nation-wide  support  for  the  adoption 
of  a  national  policy  which  will  bring  about  the  growing  of 
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timber  on  privately  owned  lands  to  supplement  that  which 
can  be  produced  on  national  forests  and  other  public 
holdings. 

Prelection  From  Fire. 

Through  the  example  of  the  national  forests  the  Forest 
Service  has  extended  the  work  of  fire  protection  over  the 
forested  areas  of  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In 
its  earlier  work  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  at  control- 


FiG.  1ft. — A  Forest  Sorvice  Are  lookout,  on  top  of  a  moiintnin  In  the  Wt'St. 
.from  which  an  obporver  stands  guard  over  a  mtlllon  acres  of  national  fore«t 
land  from  daylight  to  dark  all  through  the  dangerons  season. 

ling  forest  fires  often  met  with  ridicule  as  being  hopeless 
or  impossible.  Last  year  24  States  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  forest-fire  protection.  This  year  the 
fund  for  cooperation  with  the  States  was  raised  from  $125,000 
to  a  new  total  of  $400,000.  The  larger  appropriation  has 
greatly  stimulated  local  effort  along  the  same  lines.  The 
protection  of  forests  against  fire  is  a  problem  in  which  there 
are  three  parties  in  interest — the  owner,  who  hopes  to  sell 
the  timber;  the  local  public,  whose  carelessness  is  the  cause 
of  part  of  the  hazard;  and  the  Nation,  through  its  interest 
in  navigation  and  welfare.    Efficient  fire  protection  will  con- 
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tribute  largely  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  our 
future  timber  supply.  Through  its  efforts  in  building  up  a 
system  of  fire  protection  in  cooperation  with  the  States  the 
department  is  making  excellent  progress.  There  should  be 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  this  work. 

Better  Utilization  of  Forest  Products. 

The  basic  function  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  bring  about 
the  utilization  primarily  for  timber  growing,  and  inciden- 
tally for  a  wide  range  of  other  purposes,  of  the  one-fourth 
of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose  in  the  same  way  that  other  units  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  attempt  to  bring  about  the  most  complete 
utilization  for  agricultural  production  of  the  part  of  the 
remaining  three- fourths  which  is  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Forest  Service  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  primarily  because  of  this  basic  use  of  land.  It 
is  related  to  the  department,  further,  in  the  utilization  of 
some  156,000,000  acres  of  national  forests  for  the  grazing  of 
live  stock,  a  strictly  agricultural  function  which  involves 
cooperation  with  both  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and 
Plant  Industry.  It  is  related  in  the  extension  of  road  and 
trail  systems  on  the  national  forests  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
cultural communities  as  well  as  to  provide  communications 
for  fire  protection  and  for  general  administration,  and  this 
involves  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It 
is  related  in  the  development  of  forestry  on  the  200,000,000 
acres  of  woodlots  owned  by  farmers  and  cooperates  in  this 
function  with  the  States  Relations  Service  and  its  widely  ex- 
tended organization  of  county  agents.  In  its  research  activi- 
ties the  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  practically  every  other 
bureau  in  various  economic  investigations;  with  the  Weather 
Bureau,  in  investigations  on  the  relation  of  forests  to  stream 
flow  and  the  general  relations  of  climate  to  forest  growth 
and  fire  protection;  with  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  and  Plant 
Industry  in  a  wide  range  of  investigations  covering  both 
utilization  of  the  national  forests  for  grazing,  the  work  of 
the  forest  experiment  stations,  and  finally,  the  protection  of 
forests  and  forest  products  from  fungous  diseases. 
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Forest  Management  an  Agricultural  Problem. 

Investigations  to  reduce  enormous  losses  through  decay 
of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  were  conducted  jointly  by  the 


HOW  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  WORKS  WITH  OTHER 
BUREAUS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Fi«.  20. — The  Forest  Serviw  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  serving  the  farmers,  who  manage  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  forest 
land  In  the  United  States,  the  stockmen  of  the  West,  who  graze  over  9.000«000 
head  of  stock  in  the  national  forests,  the  owners  of  the  200  million  acres 
of  timberland  not  in  farms  nor  in  the  national  forests,  who  often  need  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  and  all  consumers  of  lumber  and  forest  products. 
;or  whom  it  in  providing  a  permanent,  though  limited,  supply  of  timber 
from  the  national  forests,  and  investigating  the  most  economical  methods 
of  wood  utilization. 

Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  with  the  Biological 
Survey  covers   both   insect  and  animal  attacks  on  forest 
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growth.  In  perfecting  plans  for  controlling  an  insect  in- 
festation on  forest  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  recently  found  it  advisable  to  agree 
that  the  work  should  be  handled  by  the  Forest  Service  work- 
ing in  cooperation  withh  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
Bureau  of  Soils  assists  the  Forest  Service  in  the  studies  of 
soils  and  their  bearing  on  the  life  of  forest  trees  and  forage 
plants,  and  further,  in  land  classification  for  agricultural 
homestead  settlement  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  se- 
cures information  on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and  farmers  for 
public  and  national  forest  ranges  which  aids  the  national 
forest  administration,  and  collects  also  data  on  the  products 
of  farm  woodlots  which  is  of  value  in  the  development  of 
farm  forestry.  In  short,  having  largely  exhausted  the  forest 
crop  grown  in  advance,  the  problem  now  is  to  use  more 
wisely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other  crops  to  meet  our 
needs.  That  is  to  say,  forestry  is  a  distinctly  agricultural 
business.  The  function  of  the  department  as  a  whole  in- 
cludes efforts  for  the  production  and  the  most  effective 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  the  products  of 
both  farm  and  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 
Finally,  the  agricultural  industry  itself  is  the  largest  owner 
of  timberlands  and  the  largest  user  of  forest  products,  and 
as  such  is  vitally  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
forests. 

Paper  Making  in  Alaska. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  calling  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  newsprint 
manufacturers  to  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  by  the 
two  great  national  forests  in  Alaska  for  the  establishment 
of  an  important  industry  in  that  region.  The  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, has  a  stand  of  not  less  than  70,000,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber within  its  area  of  about  15,000,000  acres.  The  Forest 
Service,  after  a  careful  study  of  these  resources  and  a  scien- 
tific determination  of  the  value  of  such  Alaskan  timbers  for 
purposes  of  paper  manufacture,  has  divided  the  forest  into 
14  development  regions,  each  one  of  which  contains  sufficient 
water  power  potentialities  and  sufficient  timber  to  run  a  large 
paper-manufacturing  plant  permanently.     It  is  estimated 
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that  under  the  plans  now  worked  out  the  two  national  for- 
ests in  Alaska  can  furnish  perpetually  2,000,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  annually,  amounting  to  an  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  our  present  consiunption.  Two  large  sales  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  one  small  mill  erected.  It  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  extensive  development  along  these 

lines  will  take  place  as  soon 
as  financial  and  industrial 
conditions  become  normal. 
The  problems  of  forest  ad- 
ministration in  Alaska  are 
inseparably  linked  with 
similar  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  States,  and 
an  efficient,  decentralized, 
local  administration  has 
been  established  which  is 
functioning  in  close  co- 
ordination with  the  other 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Department  in 
Alaska. 

The  service  rendered  by 
the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Alaska  is  ex- 
actly the  same  sort  of  serv- 
ice that  it  renders  in  the 
various  States  and  Terri- 
tories, modified,  of  course, 
to  meet  local  conditions.  It 
maintains  in  Alaska  nine 
stations  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. The  Biological  Sur- 
vey has  four  stations  which  give  attention  to  the  reindeer  and 
land  fur-bearing  animals.  The  Forest  Service,  as  has  been 
noted  in  dealing  with  its  activities  in  this  report,  has  charge  of 
the  large  national  forests  there.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
handles  forest-road  construction  under  the  Federal-aid  act. 
Extension  work  through  the  States  Relations  Service  is  car- 
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ried  on  from  five  different  agricultural  experiment  stations 
scattered  through  the  Territory.  Through  these  activities 
the  people  of  Alaska  have  the  same  benefit  from  the  work 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  have  the  people 
of  the  States. 

Because  of  the  distance  the  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Alaska  have  been  given  larger  powers  than  repre- 
sentatives in  the  States.  The  effort  has  been  to  delegate 
the  largest  possible  authority  in  order  that  prompt  decisions 
may  be  made  on  the  ground. 

Better  Housing  Needed  for  Department. 

The  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  department  are  scat- 
tered in  more  than  40  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  This  results  in  waste  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  money  for  which  the  Government  must 
pay.  Efficiency  is  impaired  by  difficulty  of  personal  con- 
tact between  the  Secretary  and  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  between  bureau  chiefs  and  units  of  their 
own  respective  bureaus.  Many  units  which  are  closely  re- 
lated organically  are  so  separated  by  the  exigencies  of  hous- 
ing space  that  much  confusion  exists  and  full  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  services  of  the  workers  is  impossible.  The 
necessary  transmission  of  mail  and  packages  between  so 
many  scattered  locations  requires  a  very  large  messenger 
force,  while  the  guarding  of  these  scattered  buildings,  by 
day  and  night,  necessarily  entails  a  force  of  watchmen 
much  larger  than  would  be  needed  for  a  smaller  number 
of  suitable  buildings  properly  located.  In  addition  it  is  a 
source  of  constant  embarrassment  to  the  department  that 
visitors  who  have  business  to  transact  with  the  Government 
must  be  referred  from  building  to  building,  frequently  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 

Of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Government  and  occupied 
by  the  department,  several  are  of  the  temporary  type,  erected 
hurriedly  during  the  war,  highly  inflammable,  and  other- 
wise unsuited  to  the  work  of  the  department.  The  same  is 
true  of  some  of  the  rented  buildings.  In  several  of  these 
buildings  the  valuable  property  and  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  continually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  fire,  and 
there  is  even  apprehension  of  loss  of  life. 
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The  prompt  construction  of  a  large  modern  office  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  various  scattered  units  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  a  profitable  financial  investment  and  would 
add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  with  which  its  work  is  car- 
ried on. 

Capable  Leadership  Essential  in  Department  Work. 

The  most  important  single  problem  before  the  department 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  securing  and  holding  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  in  its  different  lines  of  work.  The  pos- 
sibility of  economically  and  efficiently  carrying  out  a  given 
project  depends  upon  the  vision  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
individual  assigned  the  task.  He  must  have  technical  train- 
ing requisite  to  meet  all  the  intricacies  of  the  situation,  ad- 
ministrative ability  sufficient  to  organize  and  lead  his  force, 
and  a  personality  that  will  win  confidence  and  respect.  In- 
dividuals having  all  these  qualities  are  rare,  but  once  secured 
are  the  very  foundation  of  an  efficient  scientific  organiza- 
tion. With  this  type  of  leadership  in  all  divisions  of  the 
work  the  highest  possible  efficiency  can  be  secured  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  leadership  lacking  in  training  or 
vision  the  essential  point  of  an  investigation  or  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  gives  value  to  another  type  of  service 
may  be  neglected  and  the  entii'e  expenditure  may  accomplish 
little  or  nothing  of  permanent  advantage.  With  adequate 
training  and  the  proper  personal  qualities  but  without  ad- 
ministrative ability  the  project  may  be  prosecuted  with  the 
right  objective  but  be  ineffective  and  wasteful  in  operation. 

In  research  work  it  is  doubly  important  that  the  project 
leader  possess  these  qualities,  for  much  of  our  research  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  those  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  involved  to  determine  whether 
the  methods  employed  are  such  as  to  finally  secure  the  de- 
sired results.  (Jreut  importance  is  therefore  attached  to  reli- 
ance and  dependability  in  leadership.  In  recommending  in 
its  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  advancement  in  salaries 
for  certain  of  the  administrative  leaders  of  the  department, 
and  especially  in  recommending  the  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum possible  to  pay  scientific  workers  from  $4,500  to  $6,600, 
the  department  is  acting  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
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MDy  and  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  A 
given  amount  of  money  wisely  expended  will  accomplish 
very  much  greater  results  than  double  that  amount  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  organization  without  a  definite  aim 
or  purpose. 

Need  for  Better  Salaries. 

The  situation  as  to  salaries  grows  worse  each  year.  Effi- 
cient leaders  in  the  different  lines  of  the  department's  work 
are  one  by  one  leaving  the  service  to  accept  employment  at 
higher  rates  of  compensation  or  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  fully  comparable  with  those  in  the  better  grade  of  edu- 
cational and  research  institutions  before  the  war  period. 
Since  that  time  these  institutions  by  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial interests  and  higher  wage  etandards  in  other  lines 
of  effort  have  advanced  their  salary-  scale  from  time  to  time 
until  now  many  of  the  endowed  institutions,  such  as  Colum- 
bia, Yale,  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Chicago,  are  paying  pro- 
fessorial salaries  of  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  Harvard,  for 
example,  pays  the  heads  of  all  of  its  departments  from  $6,000 
to  $8,000.  These  salaries  promise  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

In  the  same  way  the  State-supported  institutions  have 
raised  their  salary  standards  until  such  institutions  as  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  California  are  paying 
from  $6,000  up.  When  a  single  institution  like  Chicago  or 
Wisconsin  has  126  professors  receiving  an  average  salary 
quite  a  little  above  $6,000,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
department  has  trouble  in  retaining  its  bureau  chiefs  with 
an  average  salary  of  $4,700  and  its  project  leaders  with  an 
average  salary  of  $3,600.  The  bureau  chiefs  should  rank  in 
training  and  experience  and  in  professorial  qualities  with 
college  presidents.  In  fact,  two  of  them  have  refused  such 
presidencies  within  the  past  year.  The  project  leaders  of  the 
department  have  larger  administrative  responsibilities  and 
should  have  higher  qualifications,  on  the  average,  than  the 
deans  and  directors  of  our  educational  institutions  whose 
salaries  average  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  higher  than  those  of 
the  professors  of  the  corresponding  institutions.  A  number 
of  the  former  employees  of  the  department  are  receiving  sal- 
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aries  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  in  commercial  posi- 
tions. Loyalty  and  opportunity  for  great  public  service  has 
held  many  a  scientific  worker  in  the  department  against  a 
flattering  offer  from  the  outside,  and  because  of  that  spirit 
it  will  always  be  possible  for  the  department  to  hold  its  work- 
ers at  a  lower  salary  than  the  maximum  paid  by  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  for  very  much  less  than  that  offered 
in  the  commercial  fields.  If,  however,  any  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  permanence  is  to  be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reach  a  salary  standard  whereby  these  men  will  be  enabled 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  with  a  small  surplus  to  supplement  the 
totally  inadequate  retirement  provisions  of  the  present  time. 

If  the  department  is  to  go  forward  in  its  work  and  meet 
the  increasingly  complex  problems  of  the  future  it  must 
have  authority  to  pay  fair  salaries.  In  research  work  the 
loss  of  a  scientist  not  only  imperils  the  leadership  of  the 
project  but  inevitably  in  leaving  he  takes  with  him  a  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  his  successor  by  long 
and  painstaking  effort ;  so  that  even  if  an  equally  strong  man 
could  be  secured  the  loss  through  the  lack  of  continuity  of 
the  work  is  usually  much  greater  than  the  increased  outlay 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  insured  the  contin- 
uous services  of  the  individual.  From  every  standpoint, 
therefore,  the  high  turnover  in  scientific  personnel  that  the 
department  has  been  experiencing  in  recent  years  is  uneco- 
nomical and  wasteful. 

The  proposed  program  of  cooperation  and  correlation  of 
scientific  work  of  the  department  and  the  State  stations  calls 
for  an  even  higher  type  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
partment. In  order  to  make  such  projects  feasible  and  to 
properly  equip  the  organization  for  an  effective  attempt  to 
attack  the  more  fundamental  problems  which  have  up  to 
the  present  time  resisted  the  efforts  of  isolated  workers,  such 
permanent  leadership  must  be  secured. 

Highly  Trained  Scientists  a  National  Asset. 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  ages  have  been  made  by  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  individuals,  and  the  nation  that  can  pro- 
duce such  individuals  and  provide  for  the  concentration  of 
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their  efforts  on  the  problems  of  most  vital  interest  to  national 
welfare  will  be  successful  in  the  competition  of  the  future. 
The  experience  of  the  war  period  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  when  the  leading  scientists  of  the  Nation  were  called 
together  for  the  solution  of  a  given  problem  success  was 
practically  assured.  The  trend  of  movement  of  population 
and  civilization  in  the  past  few  centuries  has  been  toward 
the  center  of  food  production.  This  tendency  will  undoubt- 
edly increase.  It  would  therefore  seem  but  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  adequate  provision  for  leadership  and  efficiency 
in  matters  so  vital  to  national  welfare. 

Graduate  Work  in  Department. 

To  maintain  continued  efficiency  in  a  scientific  organiza- 
tion under  civil-service  regulations  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  adequate  training  of  those  who  enter  the  service 
in  the  lower  positions.  The  rapid  turnover  in  personnel 
during  the  war  and  post-war  periods  has  resulted  in  an 
extremely  rapid  advancement  of  these  men.  To  meet  this 
need  the  department  has  provided  for  graduate  training  in 
various  lines  for  the  scientific  workers.  The  work  is  given 
outside  of  office  hours,  is  supported  entirely  by  the  students, 
and  is  therefore  unofficial  in  nature.  It  is,  however,  super- 
vised and  encouraged  by  the  department.  The  workers  are 
allowed  to  take  only  one  course  at  a  time,  and  everything 
necessary  is  done  to  insure  the  highest  standard  for  the 
work,  so  that  it  will  not  only  be  effective  training  for  the 
department  workers  but  satisfactory  to  the  graduate  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  ambitious 
workers  of  the  department  will  make  arrangements  with 
such  graduate  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of  these  credits 
and  will  ultimately  attend  these  institutions  and  complete 
the  work  required  for  advanced  degrees.  Leaves  of  absence 
for  this  purpose  are  being  arranged  and  closer  cooperation 
with  graduate  departments  in  the  solution  of  research  prob- 
lems is  being  considered. 

Some  of  the  strongest  scientists  of  the  department  are 
taking  charge  of  courses  and  a  few  of  the  leading  graduate 
institutions  have  furnished  teachers  for  others.  Altogether 
a  most  helpful  spirit  has  prevailed.  It  is  expected  that 
other  graduate  institutions  will  from  time  to  time  assist  the 
department  in  its  efforts  and  that  the  scientific  men  detailed 
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to  temporary  appointments  in  Washington  may  be  availaUe 
for  this  service. 

Although  just  getting  under  way,  this  increased  oppor- 
tunity is  already  being  reflected  in  the  greater  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  workers  within  the  department.  The 
most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  ambitious  students  of  the  best  institutions  are  again 
becoming  interested  in  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of 
Government  service.  The  lack  of  adequate  salary  stand- 
ards and  opportunity  for  obtaining  advanced  training  have 
made  it  difficult  for  the  department  to  attract  to  its  en- 
trance positions  in  the  past  the  very  men  who  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  continued  efficiency  of  its  work.  It 
is  hoped  that  provision  for  higher  salaries  in  the  advanced 
positions  and  enlarged  opportunities  for  graduate  work  may 
help  us  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  present  truthfully  the 
adverse  conditions  affecting  our  agriculture  at  the  present 
time  and  the  bad  effect  these  conditions  are  having  «pon 
industry  and  business.  The  troubles  by  which  the  farmer 
is  surrounded  are  not  of  his  making.  In  large  part  they  are 
due  to  world-wide  conditions  over  which  he  had  no  control 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  World  War.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  by  some  miraculous  transformation  this  period 
of  adversity  may  be  turned  overnight  into  a  period  of  pros- 
perity, but  there  seem  to  .be  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  worst  is  over  and  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  grad- 
ual improvement  from  now  on.  A  clear  recognition  of  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  should  help  us  to  realize  this  hope. 

When  finally  we  emerge  from  this  distressing  period  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  agricultural 
era.  Heretofore  we  have  produced  more  food  products  than 
were  needed  by  our  own  people.  We  had  land  in  abundance 
and  of  great  fertility.  Our  population  is  increasing  rapidly. 
We  have  taken  up  most  of  our  easily  cultivated  land.  We 
are  not  far  from  the  time  when  home  needs  will  require  prac- 
tically all  that  we  produce  in  the  average  year.  This  means 
a  more  intensive  agriculture,  with  larger  production  per 
acre  and  lessened  cost,  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition 
and  still  maintain  our  standards  of  living. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to  meet  these 
new  conditions  by  strengthening  its  work  in  certain  direc- 
tions. Its  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government  are 
set  forth  in  the  pages  which  follow.  A  study  of  the  regular 
appropriations  will  show  that  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
money  is  spent  for  regulatory  and  service  work  which  is  of 
more  direct  value  to  the  consuming  public  than  to  the  pro- 
ducers  on  the  farm.  The  money  made  available  for  scien- 
tific research  and  its  application  to  farm  problems  should 
be  increased  in  the  national  interest.  As  has  been  said,  such 
money  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment.  It  results  in  vast 
additions  to  our  national  wealth.  The  amounts  asked  for 
the  coming  year,  and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  In 
the  future  these  appropriations  should  be  increased  just  as 
rapidly  as  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  de- 
partment gives  reasonable  assurance  that  increased  money 
will  be  used  wisely. 

It  is  planned  during  the  coming  year  to  strengthen  certain 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  department,  more  especially  the 
scientific  research,  the  application  of  the  results  of  research 
to  farm  practice,  more  extended  studies  of  marketing  farm 
crops  with  a  view  to  reducing  cost,  investigations  of  both 
production  and  consumption  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  better  adjusting  our  own  production  to  market 
needs,  and  studies  looking  toward  making  available  to  the 
farmer  those  devices  of  modern  business  which  provide 
needed  credit  on  easy  terms  and  which  may  help  us  to  dis- 
tribute production  risks  more  equitably. 

This  is  a  creative  department.  Also  it  is  a  department 
of  service.  Its  task  is  to  conserve  and  increase  national 
wealth  through  the  wise  utilization  of  the  soil  and  its  prod- 
ucts, having  in  mind  constantly  the  maintenance  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  generations  to  follow  us. 

In  such  a  task  the  department  should  have  both  the  liberal 
financial  support  of  the  Government  and  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  all  our  people. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  C.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agricvlture. 
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Appropriations. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  research,  exten- 
sion, service,  and  regulatory  activities  of  the  department 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  approximately  $32,000,000, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

Federal  appropriations  available  for  regular  work  of  department. 

Agricultural  approprtation  act,   1921 $31,712,784.00 

Less — 

Appropriations    for    State    agricultural 

experiment  stations $1,  440,  000 

Smltti-Lever  supplementary  funds 1,500,000 

Short-time  rural  credits 5,000 

Immediately  available  appropriations  ex- 
pended during  1920 11,  868 

2, 968,  868.  00 

28,  755,  916.  00 
Agricultural    appropriation  act,    1922,   Immediately   available 
for  expenditure  during  1921    (exclusive  of  $2,000,000  for 

seed-grain  loans  to  farmers) 218,300.00 

Deficiency  appropriation  act,  March  1,  1921 1, 153,  000.  00 

Deficiency   appropriation   act,    June    16,    1921    (exclusive   of 

$125,000  for  printing  and  binding) 496,000.00 

Permanent  annual  appropriation  for  meat  inspection 3,000,000.00 

Protection  of  lands  involved  in  Oregon  and  California  forfei- 
ture suits    (Forest  Service) 25,000.00 

Balances  of  appropriations  from  prior  years 3,130,972.49 

Printing  and  binding  fund   (sundry  civil  appropriation   act, 

1921,  and  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  June  16,  1921) 850,  000.  00 

Total  available 37,629. 188.49 

Unexpended  balances,  June  30,  1921 2,847,303.90 

Actual  expenditures  from  Federal  funds 34,781,884.59 

Le«  receipts,  1921,  deposited  in  U.  S.  Treasury  (see  p.  69)—       2,  514,  879.  37 

Net  cost  of  regular  work 32,267,005.22 

In  addition,  the  following  special  funds  were  available 

for  work  incident  to  the  department's  regular  activities : 

Special  appropriations  from  receipts. 

Roads  and  trails  for  States   (construction  and  Improvement  of 

roads  and  trails  within  national  forests) $892,492.09 

Paid  from  national  forest   receipts  for  fiscal 

year  1921  (seep.  69) $472,025.24 

Balance  from  receipts,  fiscal  year  1920 420,  466.  84 

Cooperative  work.    Forest   Service    (contributions   from    private 

sources) 2,674,  737.  61 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  1921  (see  p.  69)-..  $1,  965,  678.  20 
Balance  from  receipts,  fiscal  year  1920 709,  05©.  41 

Total  available 3,567,229.70 

Actual  expenditures  from  special  funds 2,488,979.49 

Unexpended   balance,    June   30,    1921    (available   for  ex- 
penditure during  fiscal  year  1922) 1,078.260.  21 
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The  total  expenditure  of  $32,000,000  for  the  regular  work 
of  the  department  was  allotted  by  types  of  activity  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Research,  $9,000,000;  extension,  $3,000,- 
000;  service,  $3,000,000;  and  regulatory  work,  $17,000,000. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  funds  for  service  and  regulatory  work  were  ex- 
pended in  the  performance  of  the  primary  functions  of  gov- 
ernment rather  than  for  the  direct  development  of  agricul- 
ture. Such  functions  as  the  administration  and  protection 
of  the  national  forests,  the  weather  service,  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  and  the  meat-inspection  law,  as  well 
as  other  similar  service  and  law  enforcement  work,  are  not 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  but  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  department  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  the 
following  amounts,  which  were  covered  into  the  Treasury: 

Receipts  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  fiscal  year  1921, 

Weather  Bureau  :   Receipts  from  United  States  telegraph  Hoes.-  |6,  365.  84 
Forest  Service :  Sales  of  timber,  grazing  fees,  and  use  of  forest 
lands  (exclusive  of  receipts  used  for  construction  of  roads  and 

trails  for  States) 2,032,909.97 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  : 

Examination  of  samples  of  flour,  oleomargarine,  etc 1,  465.00 

Sale  of  hearings 126.40 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  :  Sale  of  animal  skins ^ 9,  734.  85 

Bureau  of  Soils  :  Sale  of  Icelp,  char,  potash,  and  carbon 13,  812.  93 

Division  of  Publications :  Sale  of  maps,  prints,  lantern  slides. 

and  card  indexes 1,897.35 

States  Relations  Service :  Sale  of  products  grown  at  insular  ex- 
periment stations 5,  153.  71 

Bureau  of  Markets : 

Inspection  of  food  products 97,352.00 

Grain   standard    appeals 21,948.48 

Warehouse   disputes 2,847.00 

Classifying   cotton 144,  530.  80 

Sale  of  cotton  standards 16,351.40 

Sale  of  loose  cotton 16,630.93 

Sale  of  grain 10,817.77 

Federal  Horticultural  Board :  Charges  for  fumigating  cars  and 

wagons *- 60,  382.  50 

Various   bureaus :   Miscellaneous   collections.   Including   sale   of 

condemned  Government  property 72,552.49 

2,  514,  879.  37 
Forest  Service : 

Sale  of  timber,  grazing  fees,  and  use  of  for- 
est   lands    (applicable   to    construction   of 

roads  and  trails) $472,025.25 

Contributions  for  cooperative  work 1,965,678.20 

2,437,703.45 

Total   receipts,   1921 4,  962,  582.  82 
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In  addition  to  the  $32,000,000  expended  by  the  depart- 
nient  for  the  conduct  of  its  investigative,  regulatory, 
and  other  routine  activities,  appropriations  amounting  to 
$269,513,180.34  were  administered  by  the  department, 
though  no  part  of  them  was  applied  to  the  prosecution  of 
its  regular  work.  These  funds  were  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

For  extension  work  In  agrlcultare  and  home  economics  (pro- 
vided by  the  Smitb-LeYer  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  paid 
direct  to  the  States $3,  5R0.  000.  00 

Supplementary  Smith-Lever  agridultural  extension  worlc  (pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for  1921) ::,  50O.  000.  00 

Federal  aid  road  construction  (provided  by  the  acts  of  July 
11,  1916,  and  February  28,  1919,  including  balances  from 

prior   years) »  269,  703,  180.  34 

Rural  post  roads $251,154,318.39 

Roads  and  trails  within  or  adjacent  to 

national    forests 8,548,861.95 

Farmers'  seed-grain  loans  (made  immediately  available  by 
the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922 
for  expenditure  during  1921) 2,  000,  •OO.  00 

Pa^nnenta  from   national   forest  receipts  for  the  benefit  of 

county  schools  and  roads 1.285,000.00 

Research  work  of  Stifte  agricultural  experiment  stations  (pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for  1921  and 
paid  direct  to  the  States) 1.440,000.00 

Study  of  short-time  rural  credits  (provided  by  the  Agricul- 
tural appropriation  act  for  1921  for  use  of  a  special  con- 
gressional   committee) 5,000.00 

Total •- 269,  613,  180.  34 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  department  on  June  30, 
1921,  was  18,748,  a  decrease  of  628  from  June  30,  1920. 

>  $62,535,342.54  of  this  amount  was  actually  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  leaving  n  balance  of  $187,167,837.80  available  for  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  1922. 
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WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 


By  C.  R.  Ball,  CerealiH,  C.  E.  Leighty,  Agronomist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  O.  C.  Stine,  Afjricultural  Economist,  and  O.  E.  Bakkb, 
Affricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Importance  of  the  Wheat  Crop. 

Y^THEAT  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  the  United 
^^  States.  It  is  important  because  (a)  many  farmers 
grow  it,  (b)  a  large  acreage  of  land  is  annually  devoted  to  it, 
(c)  it  constitutes  an  important  part  of  our  domestic  com- 
merce, (d)  it  contributes  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  nation,  and,  most  important  of  all,  (e)  it  is 
the  national  bread  crop. 

In  some  areas  in  the  United  States  wheat  is  almost  the 
only  source  of  income.  About  one-third,  or  approximately 
2' millions,  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  grow  wheat. 
In  many  of  the  northern  States  more  than  one-half,  and  in 
large  areas  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in 
wheat  growing  (Fig.  1).  In  1921  over  62  millions  of  acres 
were  harvested.  Only  corn  and  hay  exceed  wheat  in  the 
acreage  occupied.  In  the  great  wheat-growing  States  there 
are  areas  in  which  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  culti- 
vated land  is  given  over  to  wheat.  In  these  areas,  where 
there   is  such   specialization   in   wheat   growing,   whatever 

77 
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PiQ.  1. — Map  showing  the  percentage  of  all  farmen  harvesting  wheat  in  1919. 
Tlie  black  areas  show  where  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  farmers  grow  wheat. 
In  New  Rngland,  the  South,  and  the  Southwest  comparatively  few  farmers 
It 
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affects  yields,  cost  of  production,  or  the  price  of  wheat  not 
only  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  all  the  farmers  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  crop  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  income, 
but  also  vitally  affects  the  whole  community. 

Wheat  plays  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  nation.  Normally  it  is  fourth  in  value  among  all  our 
crops,  being  outranked  only  by  com,  hay,  and  cotton.  It 
enters  into  the  trade  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other 
of  these  crops  except  cotton.  The  South,  which  produces 
cotton,  is  dependent  upon  the  Nor<^  for  its  wheat  and  flour. 
The  manufacturing  cities  of  the  East  depend  upon  the  Mid- 
west for  most  of  their  bread  supplies. 

Wheat  and  flour  made  from  wheat  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  our  international  trade  (Fig.  2).  In  value  of 
crops  exported  it  stands  second  only  to  cotton.  Both  com 
and  hay  have  a  total-product  value  greater  than  that  of 
wheat,  but  are  exported  principally  through  meat  products. 
Of  these  products  only  pork  exceeds  wheat  in  value. 

Wheat  is  our  great  bread  crop.  The  farmers  of  the 
United  States  regularly  produce  enough  wheat  not  only  to 
supply  our  own  needs  for  bread  but  also  to  export  a  large 
quantity  to  other  countries.  Our  population  is  increasing, 
and  as  consumers  we  are  interested  in  the  trend  of  wheat 
^iToduction.    We  want  plenty  of  bread  and  we  want  it  cheap. 

In  time  of  war  the  supply  of  wheat  is  a  matter  of  great 
oonoem  to  the  natimis  involved  in  the  struggle.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  it  was  recognized  that  wheat 
was  as  essential  to  winning  the  war  as  were  munitions  for 
the  Army.  The  Allies,  not  having  within  their  own  borders 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  wheat,  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
keep  open  the  international  trade  routes  to  the  countries  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  of  wheat. 
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Fig.  2. — Comparatiye  average  value  of  v^heat  and  8  other  crops.  Wheat 
ranked  fourth  in  value  In  the  11  years  1910  to  1920  and  third  in  1921. 
when  the  value  of  all  crops  had  shrunken  greatly.  Wheat  ranked  second 
in  value  of  crop  exported. 
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World  Production  of  Wheat 

The  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  wheat  production  of  other  countries,  because 
the  price  of  wheat  on  the  farms  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined, in  large  measure,  by  the  prices  paid  in  the  world 
markets.  The  distribution  of  wheat  production  in  the 
world  is  shown  graphicaUy  by  the  map  in  Figure  3  and 
total  production  in  Figure  4.  Certain  countries  stand  out 
on  the  map  as  large  producers  of  wheat.  European  coun- 
tries produce  large  quantities  of  wheat,  but  most  of  them 
consume  large  quantities  also.  The  important  surplus  pro- 
ducing countries  which  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  world  markets  are  Eussia,  India,  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Australia  (Figs.  5  and  6). 

Wheat  is  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  warm,  humid 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  regions 
with  temperate  climates.  Where  the  moisture  is  not  exces- 
sive, it  may  be  grown  in  relatively  warm  climates,  as  in 
northern  Africa,  India,  and  Mexico.  To  the  north,  in  Can- 
ada and  Russia,  production  is  limited  by  too  short  growing 
seasons.  In  Australia  and  Argentina,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  North  America  and  Asia,  expansion  of  area  is  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  precipitation.  There  are  no  available  sta- 
tistics of  wheat  production  in  China.  Some  wheat  is  grown 
in  China,  but  the  great  food  crops  of  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  rice  and  various  millets.  Within  the  area 
suitable  for  growing  wheat  it  must  compete  with  other  grain 
crops  such  as  oats,  com,  barley,  and  rye. 

The  large  number  of  producers  tends  to  stabilize  the 
markets  and,  under  normal  conditions,  to  insure  the  world's 
bread  supply.  The  crops  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
(Figs.  6  and  6)  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  world  crop,  but 
frequently  when  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  good  the 
Russian  crop  is  short.  In  1911  the  crops  of  both  of  these 
great  producers  were  short,  but  the  crops  of  other  countries 
were  good  and  partly  offset  the  shortage.  Thus  the  several 
countries  supplement  each  other  in  producing  wheat  for  the 
world  markets.    In  years  in  which  crops  are  short  in  one  or 
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Fio.  4. — World  wheat  production  in  the  31  years  1891  to  1921  In  aU  countries 
reporting.  Since  the  beginninf^  of  the  World  War  satisfactory  gtatistiCK 
haye  not  been  available  every  year  from  Russia,  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  and  Mexico.  Note  the  steadily  increasing  production  before 
the  war. 


Fig.  5. — Wheat  production  in  tJie  6  leading  countries  in  the  31  years  1891  to 
1921  (Bussia  1893  to  1916).  The  United  States  and  Russia  were  running 
a  close  race  before  the  war.  India  was  easily  third  until  1921,  when  Canada 
jumped  into  third  place.     Note  the  trend  of  production  in  each  country. 
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more  countries  they  are  likely  to  be  good  in  other  countries, 
and  consequently  the  world  production  does  not  fluctuate  as 
much  as  production  in  any  one  of  the  important  producing 
countries. 

The  trend  of  the  world's  wheat  production  is  indicated  in 
Figure  4.  The  trend  of  production  in  all  the  wheat-growing 
countries  taken  together  was  upward  until  1915,  after  which 
several  countries  dropped  out  of  the  list  reporting.  The 
production  of  countries  reporting  evelry  year  in  the  period 
1891-1921  has  increased  from  about  1^  billion  bushels,  aver- 
age for  the  first  three  years,  to  over  2^  billion  bushels,  aver- 
age for  the  last  three  years. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat 
in  all  the  important  surplus-producing  countries  in  the  first 
20  years  of  the  period  1891-1921  (Fig.  6).  Since  1904  the 
average  production  of  India  has  not  increased,  and  since 
1908  the  average  production  of  Argentina  has  increased  but 
little.    The  production  of  Canada  continues  to  increase.    War 

conditions  caused 
an  abnormal  ex- 
pansion in  produc- 
tion in  the  United 
States,  reaching 
its  highest  point 
in  1915.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen 
whether  the 
United  States  will 
resume  an  up- 
ward trend  in  production  after  the  normal  trade  relations 
have  been  restored.  The  trend  of  production  in  Russia  was 
continuing  upward  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  United 
States  until  1915,  the  last  year  for  which  agricultural  statis- 
tics are  available.  The  wheat  farmers  in  the  United  States 
have  much  reason  to  be  interested  in  the  prospect  of  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  Kussia  and  the  future 
trend  of  production  in  that  coimtry,  which  is  our  greatest 
competitor  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world  (Figs.  5  and  6). 
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Fig.  6. — Popular  presentation  of  Figure  5  on  the 
wheat  production  in  6  leading  coaBtrie& 
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Wheat  Production  in  the  United  States. 
Trend  of  Production. 

The  annual  wheat  production  of  the  United  States  has 
more  than  trebled  in  the  last  50  years,  increasing  from  about 
250  million  bushels  in  the  three  years  1869-70-71  to  over 
750  millions  in  the  three  years  1919-20-21.  As  production 
is  the  resultant  of  both  acreage  harvested  and  acre  yields, 
both  must  be  examined  to  find  the  explanation  of  this  enor- 
mous expansion  in  production  (Fig.  7).  Between  1870  and 
1920  the  acreage  trebled.  The  yield  per  acre  also  has  in- 
creased. The  increase  in  production,  therefore,  has  been  due 
largely  to  expansion  of  area  but  partly  to  increase  in  acre 
yields. 

As  noted  above,  the  increase  in  wheat  production  in  the 
last  50  years  has  been  due  largely  to  increase  in  the  area 
harvested.  The  increase  has  not  been  continuous  and  regu- 
lar. Periods  of  expansion  have  been  followed  by  a  few 
years  of  little  change  or  by  a  slight  decline  in  acreage. 
Since  1866  there  have  been  three  periods  of  marked  expan- 
sion, from  1873  to  1880,  from  1890  to  1899,  and  from  1913 
to  1919.  Will  1921  to  1930  see  a  repetition  of  1881  to  1890, 
and  1900  to  1910?  Perhaps  conditions  have  changed  so  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself  in  this  respect. 

The  rapid  rise  in  acreage  and  production  beginning  in 
1915  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  demand  for  wheat  caused  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  There  is  a  sharp  break, 
however,  in  the  ascending  lines  in  1916  and  1917.  The  small 
decrease  in  acreage  in  1916  was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
the  enormous  production  in  1915.  The  great  reduction  in 
production  in  1916  was  due  in  part  to  this  reduced  acreage 
but  chiefly  to  the  extremely  destructive  epidemic  of  black 
stem  rust  which  occurred  that  year.  The  much  greater  re- 
duction of  acreage  which  occurred  in  1917  was  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  winterkilling,  which 
destroyed  30  per  cent  of  the  large  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
which  had  been  sown  (Fig.  34).  The  high  peak  of  acreage 
reached  in  1919,  after  the  war  was  over,  was  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  war  was  stiU  in  progress  when  the  winter 
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Pig.  7. — Aunuul  acreage,  acre  yield,  and  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  from  1866  to  1921.  Bstimatee  of  acreage  have  heen  revised  to 
accord  with  census  returns.  The  solid  line  in  yield  per  acre  is  a  lO-year 
running  average.  Note  that  average  yields  increased  about  8  bushels  per 
acre  from  1890  to  1915. 
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wheat  was  sown  and  partly  to  the  attraction  of  the  guaran- 
teed price  which  was  still  in  effect  when  the  spring  wheat 
was  sown,  resulting  in  the  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
both  sowings.  An  explanation  of  the  gradual  and  general 
changes  in  acreages  that  have  occurred  will  be  found  in  the 
discussion  of  the  shifts  in  production,  which  follows. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  acre  yields  of  wheat  have  been 
below  the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  Production  would 
have  been  much  larger  had  the  yields  in  these  years  equaled 
the  average.  The  average  of  yields  in  the  three  years  1919- 
20-21  is  only  one-half  of  a  bushel  above  the  average  of  the 
three  years  1869-70-71,  but  the  average  acre  yield  for  the 
10-year  period  ending  in  1921  is  2^  bushels  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1876.  The  trend  of 
yields  from  1880  to  1890  was  downward,  from  1890  to  1916 
upward,  and  from  1916  to  date  again  downward. 

The  increase  in  acre  yields  from  1890  to  1916  was  due  in 
part  to  the  shifting  of  areas  of  production,  expanding  high- 
yielding  and  reducing  low-yielding  areas.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  improved  methods  and  more  intensive  cultiva-i 
tion  increased  yields.  The  downward  trend  since  1916  is  due 
largely  to  adverse  seasons,  but  in  part  to  expansion  of  area 
to  include  low-yielding  sections,  and  probably  in  part  to  less 
intensive  culture. 

Historical  Development  of  Wheat  Growing. 

Wheat  production  began  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  least 
as  early  as  1618  in  the  Virginia  Colony,  and  moved  westward 
with  Uie  advance  of  settlement.  The  first  great  westward 
shift  took  place  in  the  period  1783  to  1840.  This  was  the 
canal-building  period,  the  period  of  the  development  of 
western  New  York,  and  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  Lake 
Region  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  implements  of  production  in  this  period  were  crude 
and  not  adapted  to  wheat  growing  on  a  large  scale.  Much  of 
the  seeding  still  was  done  by  hand.  The  sickle  (Fig.  8)  and 
the  cradle  (Fig.  9)  were  used  for  harvesting,  and  the  flail 
(Fig.  8)  for  thrashing.  The  reaper  (Fig.  10)  was  in  process 
of  development,  and  came  into  use  before  the  end  of  the 
period. 
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Wheat  production^  1839, — The  census  of  1840  gives  the 
wheat  production  of  1839  as  shown  in  Figure  11.  About 
half  of  the  wheat  was  grown  east  and  half  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  produced  60  per  cent  of  the  Nation  s  wheat.  The 
western  frontier  takes  in  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  eastern  boundary  of  southern  wheat  production 
follows  closely  the  fall  line  from  Virginia  south  to  central 
Cieorgia.  The  western  wheat  was  carried  eastward  by  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York,  or  southward 
by  river  to  New  Orleans. 


Kiti.   8.     The  sickle   and   the   flail,  u&icd   for  bur  vesting  and   thraijiblng   wheat 
until  woll  into  the  ninetoonth  century. 

Wheat  production,  1849, — The  total  production  increased 
but  little  in  the  decade  1889-1849  (Fig.  11).  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  remained  the  leading 
States.  The  crop  increased  largely  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois  and  declined  somewhat  in  the  far  East.  A  be- 
ginning had  been  made  in  Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico 
(not  shown  on  the  map).  Lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  were 
still  the  important  means  of  transportation,  but  railroads 
now  extended  from  lake  ports  into  the  interior  of  two 
western  States,  one  across  southern  Michigan,  the  other 
across  central  Ohio  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati. 
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Pio.  9. — ^Tbe  cradle,  which  followed  the  sickle  as  an  implemeot  for  baryestinf. 
Tt  left  the  wheat  in  a  windrow  for  the  binders. 

Wheat  production^  1859. — This  map  (Fig.  12)  shows  the 
second  great  shift  in  wheat  production.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  have  become  the  leading  wheat-produciiig 
States.  The  States  west  of  the  AUeghenies  increased  their 
production  from  49  to  119  million  bushels,  whereas  east 
of  the  mountains  production  remained  stationary.  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  appear  on  the  map  for  the  first  time  with 
large  crops,  California  at  once  taking  rank  with  the  leading 
States.     The  low  production  in  Ohio  and  New  York  in  this 


Fig.  10. — Early  typv  of  reaper  devcloptKl  about  18:^0.  The  grain  was  raked  from 
the  platform  by  hand.  This  machine  evolved  finally  into  the  self-rake  reaper 
still  used  in  this  country  for  harvesting  flax  and  buckwheat. 
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Fig.  11.— Wheat  production  In  tbc  United  States  in  1839  and  1849.  Tlio 
western  frontier  crosses  the  Mississippi  River  and  ascend.^  the  Missouri. 
Transportation  waa  eastward  and  southward  by  lake,  canal,  and  river. 
Wheat  growing  began  about  1838  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  western  Ore- 
•gon  and  increased  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  In  California.  By 
1849  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  Utah  and  Now  Mexico.  Railroad  trans- 
portation was  extended  to  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  reaping  machinery  was 
in  use. 
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Fig.  12. — Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1859.  Wheat  growing  haa 
advanced  into  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Production  areas 
appear  in  territory  comprising  what  is  now  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  ami  larger  areas  in  California  and  Oregon. 
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Fig.  1H.—  Wbeat  production  in  the  United  States  in  18U!).  Production  in  the 
eaKt  central  States  and  California  baB  increased  enormously  in  the.  ten  years. 
The  frontier  advanced  but  little  onto  the  Great  Plains.  Small  increases 
occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Basin,  while  dry-land  itroduction 
be^n  In  eastern  Washin^on. 
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Fw.  14. — Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1870.  The  frontier  has 
moved  steadily  westward  across  the  prairies  with  large  production  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Dry-land  production  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
increased  greatly.  Production  increased  also  in  Minnesota,  southwestern 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
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Fig.  15. — Three  modern  Relf-blnders  In  operation.  This  Invention  made 
possible  the  great  expansion  of  wheat  production  on  the  prairies  and 
plains. 

year  is  due  to  an  unfavorable  season.  A  network  of  rail- 
roads now  covers  the  States  of  the  Central  West,  drawing 
wheat  from  the  farms  in  the  hearts  of  these  States. 

^Yheat  production^  1869. — The  States  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies  almost  doubled  their  production  in  the  decade  1859- 
1869  (Fig.  13).  The  most  significant  feature  is  the  great 
increase  in  production  in  the  regions  already  occupied.  The 
frontier  advanced  but  little.  Small  beginnin<i^s  had  been 
made  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  eastern  Wasliington.  The 
first  transcontinental  railway  was  just  completed  and  other 
roads  had  been  extended  into  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  had  become  the  great  cenfiai  markets 
of  the  near  Northwest. 


Fig.  16. — The  rnodorn  erraln  soparator,  developed   with   the  .«»flf-hlnder.  tlira.vh 
injf  wheat  from  tho  shock  by  steam  power  from  a  trac'.ion  engine. 
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^yheat  production^  1879, — While  production  still  increases 
greatly  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  wheat 
belt  moves  again  steadily  westward  (Fig.  14).  The  frontier 
has  now  advanced  into  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  development  has  well  begun,  while  northern  Illi- 
nois, southern  Wisconsin,  and  eastern  Iowa  are  declining  in 
production.  Minnesota,  southwestern  Illinois,  and  a  district 
including  southern  Michigan,  western  Ohio,  and  northern 
Indiana,  have  markedly  increased  their  production.  Dry- 
land production  increased  greatly  in  the  Far  AVest. 


Fig.  17. — A  large-sized  combined  harveater-thraHher  or  "  combine,"  drawn  by 
32  horses  and  cutting  30  to  40  acres  daily.  Smaller  sizes  are  becoming 
popular  and  tractors  often  are  used  for  power.  These  machines  cut  and 
thrash  the  grain  at  the  same  time.  These  and  headers  are  used  under 
dry-land  conditions. 

Both  acreage  and  production  nearly  doubled  in  the  10-year 
period,  1870-79.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  policy  of  home- 
stead settlement  of  public  land  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  partly  to  the  development  of  machinery 
which  made  extensive  production  possible.  The  self-binder 
(Fig.  15),  and  the  large  separators  driven  by  traction  engines 
(Fig.  16),  played  important  parts  in  this  expansion  of  wheat 
growing.  Later  the  giant  combined  harvester-thrashers 
(Fig.  17)  served  the  same  purpose  in  the  dry-land  areas  of 
the  Far  West. 
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Fig.  18.— Wheat  production  in  the  Un4^ed  States  in  1889.  Production  on  the 
prairies  and  plains  of  Minnesota,  tho  Dalcotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  greatly 
incroaspd,  as  did  also  dry-land  production  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  except  Missouri  and  southwestern  Illi- 
nois, there  was  a  marked  decrease  with  a  less  marked  decline  eastward  to 
the  coaRt. 
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Fig.  19. — ^Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1899.  Enormous  expan- 
sion of  acreage  is  noted  on  the  prairies  in  Minnesota  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Dakotiis  and  on  the  plains  from  the  Dakotas  south  to  Texas.  Dry- 
land production  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  also  is  greatly  increased. 
Little  change  occurs  in  the  East,  except  in  southwestern  Illinois. 
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Kio.  20. — Wbeat  production  In  the  United  States  in  1909.  In  the  tiard  spring 
wheat  district  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  area  and  the  hard  red  winter 
wheat  district  of  the  central  Great  Plains  area  there  is  increased  produc- 
tion and  steady  westward  movement  of  production.  There  is  a  marked  de- 
cline in  California  and  some  decline  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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Fio.  21.— Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1919.  TUe  stimulus  of 
the  World  War  on  wheat  production  is  markedly  evident  in  this  year. 
There  was  greatly  increased  production  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  in  the 
central  or  corn-belt  States  and  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  in  the  central 
section  (^  the  Great  Plains,  hat  a  decreased  production  of  hard  red  Bpring 
wheat  in  the  northern  plains  because  of  unfavorable  conditiona 
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Wheat  production^  1889. — This  map  (Fig.  18)  reveals 
another  remarkable  shift  in  the  wheat  belt.  The  spring- 
wheat  district  of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  the  hard-winter- 
wheat  district  of  central  Kansas,  and  the  dry-farmed  dis- 
tricts of  the  Far  West  show  a  marked  increase  in  acreage. 
The  upper  Mississippi  Valley  shows  a  decline  just  as  marked. 
There  also  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  East. 

Wheat  production^  1899. — The  Red  River  Valley,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  belt,  and  the  Palouse  district  blacken  (Fig. 
19).  Oklahoma,  but  recently  opened  to  settlement,  produces 
a  large  crop.  Production  in  California  is  beginning  to  de- 
cline. Concentration  and  intense  specialization  in  certain 
districts  is  evident.  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  produce 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  crop  of  658  million  bushels. 
The  Minnesota  production  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
Nation  in  1839,  and  the  Dakota  crop  is  greater  than  the 
Nation's  crop  of  1849. 

Wheat  production^  1909. — ^The  great  wheat  belt  of  the 
Central  West  has  shifted  a  little  farther  west  upon  the  Great 
Plains  (Fig.  20).  Minnesota  and  western  Iowa  have  declined 
somewhat  and  the  crop  of  Oklahoma  is  short,  but  the  crops 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas  have  more  than 
doubled.  There  also  has  been  a  large  increase  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  the  eastern  Oregon- Washington  district.  Cali- 
fornia continues  to  decline.  In  the  East  there  is  a  notable 
increase  in  the  production  of  westiern  Illinois,  but  a  decline 
in  western  Ohio. 

Wheat  production,  1919.— The  full  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  wheat  production  was  felt  in  this  year  (Fig.  21). 
The  acreage  harvested  (73,099,421  acres)  was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  production  of  945 
million  bushels  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year 
except  1915,  the  yield  being  reduced  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, especially  in  June  and  July.  Compared  with  1909,  the 
acreage  increased  65  per  cent,  and  the  production  about  40 
per  cent.  Lessened  production  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
was  due  to  the  very  unfavorable  season.  In  the  Corn  Belt, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  California,  produc- 
tion increased  very  markedly.  Kansas  alone  produced  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 
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Cropping  Systems. 

Wheat  usually  is  grown  in  rotation  with  other  crops, 
except  in  certain  dry  areas  where  it  is  alternated  with  sum- 
mer fallow.  Growing  wheat  continuously  results  in  depleted 
fertility  and  poor  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  increased 
growth  of  weeds,  accumulation  of  destructive  plant  diseases 
in  the  soil,  and  lowered  yields  of  poorer  quality.  Cost  of 
production  also  may  be  increased. 

Lfocal  conditions  determine  the  rotation  and  the  crops  used. 
A  good  system  for  sections  having  a  humid  climate  should 
include  a  legume  and  a  cultivated  crop.  Cultivation  keeps 
weeds  in  check  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil. 
Usually  the  land  does  not  have  to  be  plowed  after  a  culti- 
vated crop,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  sowing  wheat.  Legumes 
add  nitrogen  and  help  to  maintain  the  supply  of  humus.  As 
a  rule  legumes  and  grasses  are  not  used  in  rotations  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  other  dry- farmed  areas  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  growing  them  and  of  rotting  them  in  the  dry  soil. 

The  areas  where  wheat  is  now  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  development  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  in  these 
areas,  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  maps.  The  relative 
importance  of  wheat  in  these  areas  and  the  cropping  systems 
used  on  the  farms  where  wheat  is  grown  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. In  Figure  22  the  solid  black  spots  indicate  those 
areas  where  wheat  occupied  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
acreage  of  land  in  crops  in  1919.  Decreasing  percentages  are 
indicated  by  gradually  lighter  shadings. 

The  areas  containing  a  high  percentage  of  wheat  (solid 
black  in  Fig.  22)  are  seen  to  be  the  same,  in  a  general  way, 
as  the  areas  of  large  wheat  production,  shown  by  the  dots  in 
Figure  21.  On  careful  study  it  is  seen,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  wheat  in  the  total  of  all  crops  is  higher  in 
certain  areas,  as,  for  instance,  in  Montana,  than  the  fre- 
quency of  dots  in  Figure  21  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This 
is  because  few  other  crops  are  grown,  on  account  of  climatic 
or  other  limiting  factors,  leaving  only  wheat  to  occupy  the 
land. 

The  choice  made  by  farmers  in  different  areas  between  the 
different  small-grain  crops  is  shown  in  Figure  23.  The 
map  shows  the  first  and  second  choices  in  1919,  as  indicated 
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Fig.  22. — Wheat  occupies  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  crop  land  in  parts  of 
central  western  Kansas  and  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  more  than 
60  per  cent  in  larger  portions  of  the  same  States  and  of  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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Fig.  23. — In  most  of  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  United  Staten  wht^at 
leads  in  acreage  with  oats  second.  In  the  Dakotas  and  part  of  Montana 
rye  stands  second.  Oats  leads  wheat  in  the  South,  in  New  Ehigland,  in  the 
northern  Corn  Belt,  and  under  irrigation  In  some  parts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region. 
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by  the  acreage  of  the  two  most  important  small-grain  crop& 
The  crop  with  the  largest  acreage  in  any  area  is  named 
firet,  followed  by  the  crop  next  in  importance.  The  choice 
of  crops  thus  shown  is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  all 
the  various  climatic,  biologic,  and  economic  factors  affecting 
production  on  the  farm.  Some  of  these  factors  will  now  be 
discussed  more  fully. 

The  effect  of  climate  on  the  distribution  of  different  crops, 
and  different  kinds  or  classes  of  each  crop,  is  very  important. 
The  distribution  of  winter  wheat  and  spring  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, is  shown  in  Figures  24  and  25.  Winter  wheat  is 
grown  south  of  the  spring  wheat  area,  except  in  certain  areas 
where  either  type  may  be  grown.  Winter  wheat  almost 
always  is  preferred  where  winter  conditions  permit  it  to 
be  grown,  as  it  usually  gives  a  higher  yield  and  does  not 
compete  so  much  with  spring-sown  crops  for  labor  as  does 
spring  wheat.  In  a  locality  growing  both  types  the  winter 
wheat  is  ready  to  harvest  earlier  than  is  spring  wheat,  thus 
extending  the  harvest  season  and  allowing  a  better  utilization 
of  labor. 

The  different  characteristics  of  different  crops  enable  the 
farmer  to  utilize  his  labor  to  the  best  advantage  and  avoid 
the  employment  of  much  extra  labor.  In  the  spring-wheat 
belt,  for  instance,  wheat  is  sown  first  in  the  spring,  early 
sowing  being  very  advantageous  to  this  crop.  After  wheat 
comes  the  seeding  of  oats  and  barley,  and  in  some  localities, 
flax  or  corn.  The  harvest  of  barley  comes  first,  followed  by 
that  of  wheat  and  oats.  Kye  finds  a  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  spring- wheat  belt  when  prices  are  attractive.  Thus 
crop,  being  fall-sown,  gives  a  better  distribution  of  labor 
than  with  spring-sown  crops  alone. 

Not  only  does  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  different  areas 
determine  what  ones  are  grown  in  any  particular  place,  but 
among  the  adapted  crops  their  relative  profitableness  is  a 
factor  of  importance.  The  principal  crops  competing  with 
spring  wheat  are  oats  (Fig.  26),  barley  (Fig.  27),  and,  to 
some  extent,  winter  rye  (Fig.  28)  and  corn  (Fig.  29),  while 
those  competing  with  winter  wheat  are  principally  oats  and 
corn.  Oats  can  be  grown  over  all  the  area'  where  wheat  is 
adapted,  barley  over  the  area  suited  to  spring  wheat,  and 
corn  over  a  large  part  of  the  winter- wheat  area  and  a  small 
part  of  the  spring- wheat  area.    (See  Figs.  30,  31,  and  32.) 
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Fio.  24. — Nearly  all  of  the  winter  wheat  is  grrown  between  latitude  35  and 
latitude  41,  except  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  climate  is  milder. 
The  northern  frontier  of  winter  wheat  follows  in  a  greneral  way  the  mean 
winter  temperature  line  of  20*  F.,  which  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion from  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Iowa  diagonally  across  South 
Dakota  and  Montana. 
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V\G,  25. — Practically  all  of  the  spring  wheat  is  grown  from  latitude  -^S  north- 
ward, the  boundary  of  the  area  crossing  our  boundary  at  latitude  40  :ind  ( x- 
tending  far  into  Canada.  Spring  wheat  lies  north  of  corn  and  winter  wheat. 
The  northern  limit  of  spring  wheat  is  approximately  the  mean  summer 
temperature  of  58**  P.,  which  is  found  in  the  United  States  only  in  the 
western  mountains. 
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Fig.  26» — The  oat  crop  is  lees  subject  to  disease  than  wheat  and  can  l)e  grown 
under  a  wider  range  of  environing  conditions.  Winter  varieties  are  grown 
only  in  the  South.  Spring  oats  on  wheat  farms  permit  better  distribution 
of  labor  in  seeding  and  harvest.  Concentrated  production  is  adjacent  to 
great  central  marketB  and  between  the  winter  and  spring  wheat  tielts. 


Fig.  27. — Spring  barley  is  well  adapted  in  the  spring-wheat  belt.  It  can  be 
sown  later  and  harvested  earlier  than  spring  wheat  or  oats  and  provides  feed 
gniin  for  stock.    A  little  winter  barley  is  grown  in  the  South. 
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Kio.  28. — Rye  Is  practically  all  fall  sown.  It  competes  successfully  with 
winter  wheat  on  poor  soils,  and  with  sprlnip  wheat  because  it  permits  a 
better  distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  year.  This  explains  its  ex- 
tensive production  in  North  Dakota,  where  spring  wheat  Is  the  dominant 
cmp,  and  winter  wheat  can  not  be  grown. 


Pio.  29. — Corn  is  widely  grown  under  warm  humid  and  semlarid  conditions. 
Concentrated  production  in  the  corn  belt  is  the  basis  of  hog  and  cattle  feed- 
ing. As  a  late-sown  tilled  crop,  wherever  grown,  it  enables  weed  control, 
better  rotations,  diversified  farming,  including  stock  raising,  and  better 
seasonal  labor  distribution.  It  also  is  the  dominant  silage  crop  for  dairy  and 
beef  production. 
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Organization  for  Profitable  Production. 

■Most  of  the  wheat  farming  in  this  country  lies  between 
the  Com  Belt  and  the  ranching  regions  of  the  West.  The 
reactions  which  occur  between  these  general  classes  of  farm- 
ing lead  many  observers  to  look  upon  com  farming  as  en- 
croaching upon  wheat  farming  and  to  look  upon  wheat  farm- 
ing as  encroaching  on  the  ranching  area.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  the  different  crops  which  are  grown  in  any 
given  place  at  any  given  time  is  influenced  by  a  wide  range 
of  conditions. 

The  present  yields  of  wheat  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  are 
good.  If  wheat  paid  better  than  com  under  conditions  such 
as  prevail  in  Iowa  (Fig.  30),  farmers  there  would  center  their 
business  On  wheat  rather  than  on  corn  as  at  present.  Much 
of  the  world,  however,  is  well  suited  to  wheat  production, 
while  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  well  suited  to  com 
production.  It  hardly  can  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
price  of  wheat  through  any  considerable  period  of  time 
will  remain  so  high  in  relation  to  the  price  of  com  as  to 
make  wheat  a  more  profitable  crop  than  com  under  the  best 
of  Com  Belt  conditions. 


Pig.  30.— In  the  10  years  from  1875  to  1885  wheat  nearly  disappeared  from 
Hardin  County,  Iowa,  being  replaced  chiefly  by  oats,  which  in  turn  was 
partly  replaced  by  hay  as  dairying  increased.  Wheat  and  oats  are  much 
alike  in  their  requirements  throughout  the  season,  and  competition  between 
them  usually  is  strong.  In  the  past  40  years  the  purchasing  power  of  oata, 
in  terms  of  wheat,  has  increased  rather  steadily  in  Iowa.  This  change  in 
relative  prices,  carrying  weight  In  a  complex  of  fiictora,  helped  oats  to  8Ui>- 
plant  wheat. 
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DtrFKRCNCCS  IN  TMK  CHOICK  OF  CROPS 

BETWEEN 
■  IOWA  AND  NOflTHKASmN  NOIKfN  PAWOTA 
AS  SHOWN  BY  ACREAGES  OF  1919 


Flu.  31. — In  a  crow  section  of  the  spring-wheat  belt,  northwestward  from. 
north  central  Iowa  to  northeastern  North  Dakota,  the  proportion  of  wheat 
rapidl7  increases,  largely  replacing  corn,  which  almost  vanishes  because  of 
increasing  climatic  handicaps.  The  proportion  of  oats  and  tame  hay  slowly 
decreases,  and  the  proportion  of  other  small  grain,  principally  barley  and 
flax,  lacreases. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  govern  the  propor- 
tionate acreage  of  different  crops  in  any  given  section  (Figs. 
31  and  32).  One  of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  eco- 
nomical distribution  of  labor  on  the  farm  throughout  the 
year.  In  considering  competition  between  crops  for  land, 
therefore,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  farmer  in 
adjusting  his  business  weighs  the  different  possible  uses  and 
requirements  of  labor  (man  labor)  and  equipment  (horses, 
cattle,  machinery,  fences,  etc)  with  the  different  possible 
uses  and  requirements  of  land.  Thus,  even  though  he  is 
situated  where  wheat  is  the  one  single  crop  which  pays  best, 
he  is  not  likely  to  grow  wheat  alone,  because  usually  the 
profitableness  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  will  be  increased  by 
producing  some  other  crop  for  sale  or  for  home  use. 

He  gives  a  share  to  corn  or  to  some  other  tilled  crop, 
partly  because  rotation  with  a  tilled  crop  is  desirable  to 
clean  the  land  of  weeds  and  partly  because  it  utilizes  labor 
and  equipment  to  better  advantage  in  handling  the  crops 
and  also  favors  live-stock  production.  Likewise  he  gives  a 
share  to  other  cereals  or  to  hay  crops,  which  can  be  grown, 
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harvested,  fed,  and  marketed,  for  the  most  part,  without 
seriously  interfering  with  giving  attention  to  wheat,  and  a 
share  to  native  or  to  tame  pasture  for  live  stock  which  will 
utilize  hay  and  other  feeds  during  the  winter. 

Just  as  farmers  in  a  wheat  area  usually  can  gain  by  allot- 
ting a  share  of  wheat  land  to  crops  that  will  give  a  return  on 

labor  and  equipment 
at  times  when  wheat 
is  not  demanding  at- 
tention, so  farmers 
in  the  Com  Belt 
usually  can  gain  by 
allotting  a  share  of 
com  land  to  small 
grain,  hay,  and  pas- 
ture which  will  give 
a  return  on  labor 
and  equipment  at 
times  when  corn  is 
not  demanding  at- 
tention (Figs.  30,31, 
and  32). 

So,  whether  the 
farmer  is  choosing 
wheat  as  a  main 
crop  or  as  a  subor- 
dinate  crop,  he 
chooses  it  on  the 
basis  of  how  profit- 
able it  is  in  relation 
to  other  crops,  from 
the  standpoint  of 
the  use  of  labor  and 
equipment  as  well 
as  land,  in  one  year 
or  in  several  years.  Regardless  of  how  important  or  how 
unimportant  wheat  may  be  in  his  business,  his  aim  is  to  press 
it  at  the  expense  of  other  things  only  so  far  as  he  believes  it 
will  pay  best. 


Fia.  :^2. — Northward  from  central  Iowa  to 
Dortheastem  North  Dakota  early  fall  froBtn 
become  a  greater  and  greater  handicap  to 
corn  but  not  to  wheat,  and  they  are  the 
largest  aingle  factor  in  decreasing  com  acre- 
age. 
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Natural  Factors  Influencing  Production. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  any  year  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  factors  in  nature,  some  favorable,  others 
unfavorable.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  climatic 
conditions.  Too  much  or  too  little  moisture,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  frost  and  freezing  temperatures,  hail,  hot  winds, 
and  storms  take  their  toll  from  the  wheat  crop.  Fungous 
diseases  and  insects  and  animal  pests  exact  further  tribute. 

Moisture. — The  dependence  of  the  wheat  crop  on  precipita- 
tion^ that  is,  on  rain  and  snow,  is  realized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  great  wheat-pro<lucing  areas  of  the  coimtry 
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FlG.  33. — In  1909  wheat  yieldn  increaHed  with  precipitation  since  the  previous 
crop,  antil  30  inchefl  had  been  received,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual 
decrease  in  acre  yield  with  increasing  rainfall.  In  the  same  year  nearly 
one-half  of  the  wheat  acrea^  was  in  areas  having  a  mean  annual  precipi- 
tation of  15  to  25  inches. 

are  in  the  drier  portions.  In  1909  it  was  determined  (Fig. 
33)  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  was  in  regions  (non irrigated) 
having  less  than  30  inches  of  annual  precipitation.  It  also 
was  determined  that  largest  yields  were  harvested  in  that 
year  in  i*egions  where  the  precipitation  was  30  to  35  inches, 
with  lower  yields  where  precipitation  was  either  more  or 
less.  The  size  of  the  wheat  crop,  then,  must  depend  every 
year  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  precipitation,  as  usually 
this  is  the  limiting  factor. 

Fortunately,  not  aU  parts  of  the  country  are  liable  to  ex- 
tensive damage  in  any  one  year.    Dry  weather  often  is 
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prevalent  over  large  areas,  but  it  has  never  been  sufficiently 
widespread  to  reduce  tho  wheat  production  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  conditions  of  famine,  as  was  the  experience  in 
Russia  in  1921. 

Winter-kilUuy, — Some  of  the  winter  wheat  acreage  sown 
in  the  fall  always  is  al)andone<l  the  next  spring.  This  is  due 
to  several  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  fall  and 
winter,  such  as  fall  drought,  intense  cold,  winter  drought,  soil 
blowing,  ice  sheets,  etc.,  collectively  known  as  winterkilling. 
The  percentage  of  the  acreage  sown  that  was  abandoned  in 
the  different  years  from  1900  to  1921,  inclusive,  is  shown  in 
Figure  34.  The  largest  abandonment  was  31  per  cent  in 
1917,  after  very  unfavorable  winter  conditions,  and  th^ 
smallest  was  1.1  per  cent  in  1919.  The  average  for  this 
period  is  about  10  per  cent. 

Insects, — Severe  losses  of  Ayheat  are  caused  each  year  by 
insects.  Most  important  of  these  are  Hessian  fly,  chinch 
bug,  joint  worm,  grasshopper,  and  green  bug.  The  averagi* 
losses  due  to  these  pests  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  nearly  18  million  bushels  each  year. 
The  Hessian  Jly  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  this  lass. 
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Kio.  34. — Every  spring  a  conRiderable  acreage  of  winter  wheat  aown  in  ilie 
previous  autumn  in  abandoned  because  of  winter  injury  from  various  causes. 
The  average  al)andonment  is  about  10  per  cent,  but  occasionally  it  is  much 
larger,  rising  to  20  per  cent  in  1912  and  31  per  c<»nt  in  1917. 
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The  area  infested  by  the  Hessian  fly  is  shown  in  Figure  85, 
toother  with  best  dates  for  seeding  wheat  to  escape  injury. 

Chinch  bugs  are  very  destructive  in  some  years  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  and  farmers  often  are  put  to 
great  expense  in  fighting  them.  The  joint  worm  is  a  serious 
pest,  principally  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Grasshoppers,  in  the  spring-wheat  area  and  in  Kansas, 
sometimes  are  very  destructive,  especially  in  di*y  years.  In 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  the  green  bug  occurs  in  de- 
structive numbers  in  certain  favorable  years  and  causes  con- 
siderable losses,  but,  on  the  average,  sucli  losses  are  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  those  caused  by  Hessian  fly. 


Fig.  35. — In  the  area  infested  by  Hessian  fly.  wheat  seeding  must  be  delayed 
until  the  adult  fliea  haye  died  or  seyere  injury  may  result.  This  fly-free 
date  may  be  later  than  the  most  fayorable  date  for  seeding  wheat  from 
other  Tiewpolnts. 
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Fumjoun  diseases. — Wheat  is  subject  to  many  fungous  dis- 
eases, chief  among  which  are  stem  rust,  leaf  rust,  stripe  rust, 
bunt  or  stinking  smut,  loose  smut,  and  scab.  Of  these,  stem 
rust,  bunt,  and  scab  are  of  greatest  economic  importance  and 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  chief  wheat-producing 
areas.  Estimates  of  losses,  in  bushels,  caused  by  these  three 
diseases,  made  in  the  four  years  from  1918  to  1921,  inclusive, 
are  as  follows : 


Disease. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Bu»keU. 
64,905,000 
14,088,000 
11,724,000 

1921 

Stem  rust 

BuatUU. 
nA,000 
19,068,000 
8,906,000 

BtMftelt. 
71,417,000 
10,219,000 
80,680,000 

BvLtkOM, 
22,800,000 

Built 

10,800,000 

Scab 

10,000,000 

Total 

23,803,000 

141.216.000 

80,716,000 

43,300,000 

'                      •       ' 

In  severe  epidemics  the  losses  caused  by  stem  rust  alone 
sometimes  amount  to  more  than  those  caused  by  all  other 
iliseases  combined.  In  191(\  this  rust  destroyed  approxi- 
mately 180,000,000  bushels  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  about  100,000,000  bushels  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada.  In  Denmark,  stem  rust  has  been 
effectively  controlled  by  eradicating  the  common  barberry, 
which  carries  one  stage  of  this  rust.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  13  North-central  States  are 
now  cooperating  in  a  campaign  to  eradicate  this  barberry 
in  those  States. 

Of  these  three  diseases,  bunt  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
(controlled  by  seed  treatment.  Formaldehyde  and  copper  sul- 
phate (blue  vitriol)  are  now  widely  used  for  the  prevention 
of  bunt.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  so  much  injury 
has  been  caused  by  formaldehyde,  the  blue  vitriol-lime 
method  is  used,  the  seed  being  dipped  in  milk  of  lime  im- 
mediately after  treatment. 

Scab  is  a  widely  distributed  disease  of  wheat,  whidi  fre- 
quently attacks  barley  and  rye  also.  It  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  Com  Belt.  It  is  caused  by  the  same  fungus 
{Gihherella  sauhineti)  that  causes  much  of  the  root^  stalk, 
and  ear  rot  in  corn.  This  disease  usually  is  more  destined ve 
in  sections  where  wheat  follows  com  in  the  rotation.  Effec- 
tive methods  for  the  control  of  scab  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 
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The  farmer  is  concerned  first  of  all  with  Ihe  efficient  pro- 
duction of  crops  and  live  stock.  This  purpose  may  most 
readily  be  attained  by  studying  the  production  costs  of  the 
various  crop  and  live-stock  enterprises  which  make  up  his 
farm  business.  A  knowledge  of  the  separate  factors  which 
make  up  the  total  cost  of  farm  enterprises  is  necessary  in 
order  to  know  where  and  to  what  extent  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction may  be  introduced.  Knowing  the  relative  costs  and 
profits  of  the  several  farm  enterprises,  the  farmer  is  in 
position  to  select  the  most  profitable  ones,  thereby  increasing 
the  total  net  profits  of  the  farm.  A  study  of  production 
costs,  in  addition  to  supplying  information  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  efficient  methods  and  for  the  basis  of  enter- 
prise selection,  also  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  comparing 
the  production  cost  with  market  prices,  such  comparisons 
being  necessary  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  alert  in  adjusting  the 
supply  to  the  demands  of  the  market.  Areas  in  which 
studies  have  been  made  are  shown  in  Figui-e  36. 
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Fio.  36. — Studies  of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  on  reproHentatlve  faimH  were 
made  by  the  OfBce  of  Farm  Manairement  and  Farm  RcoDomics  for  the  crops 
of  1919  and  1920  in  the  coanties  Hhown  on  thiK  map.  The  renults  of  the 
study  of  the  1919  crop  are  used  as  a  basis  for  thiH  discussion.  For  com- 
plete reiiort  nee  DepftrtOMOt  BultotJa  948.  Write  the  department  for  re- 
eulte  U  1920  atudy. 
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Variations  in  Cost  of  Production. 

Thero  are  very  few  farms  on  which  wheat  is  produced 
where  the  condilions  are  exactly  alike  throughout.  The 
different  possible  combinations  of  variable  factors  are  almost 
infinite  in  number,  and  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  per 
acre  and  the  cost  per  bushel  (Fig.  37).  This  means  that 
whatever  figure  is  decided  upon  as  "  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat,"  most  of  the  farms  produce  at  some  other  figure, 
some  below  and  some  above.  No  further  argument  than  the 
great  variety  of  different  costs  on  different  farms  should  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  influenced 
by  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  except  in  a  remote  way  and 
only  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  adjustments.  The  farmers' 
interest,  therefore,  is  in  the  cost  of  production  for  his  farm^ 
its  relation  to  the  market  price  offered  to  him^  the  interrela- 
tions of  the  several  factors  of  cost  on  his  farm^  whether  he 
can  afford  to  produce  wheat  at  the  probable  price,  and  how 
and  where  he  can  cut  his  expenses  or  increase  his  returns. 

The  actual  figure  determined  upon,  to  represent  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production,  is  of  use,  in  connection  with  other 
statistics^  for  guiding  judgment  as  to  production  and  mar- 
keting, adjustments  being  indicated  to  producers  and  to  con- 
sumers through  price.  If  the  supply  is  large  the  price  will 
be  low,  and  producers  will  tend  to  produce  less  wheat  the 
next  year.  Any  call  for  more  wheat  must  be  made  with  a 
promise  of  a  higher  price.  The  actual  cost  figure  arrived 
at  is  not  so  important,  either  to  consumer  or  producer,  as 
the  measurement  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  fig- 
ure and  an  understanding  of  the  trend  of  changes  in  cost 
factors  and  in  prices,  and  their  effect,  combined,  upon  pro- 
duction. 

It  obviously  is  impossible  for  any  agency  to  determine 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat  for  every  farm  on  which  wheat 
is  produced.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  study  the  cost 
of  producing  wheat  on  a  number  of  representative  farms  in 
important  producing  sections  where  different  conditions  pre- 
vail, with  confidence  that  the  data  so  obtained  will  approxi- 
mate very  closely  the  results  which  a  study  of  every  farm 
would  reveal.  Sufficient  variations  of  conditions  are 
brought  to  attention  in  this  way  to  enable  each  producer  to 
estimate  his  own  cost  of  production  with  a  minimum  of 
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effort  by  the  very  simple  process  of  comparing  notes  on  his 
own  farm  operations  with  those  of  the  tahles  and  charts  pul)- 
lished  in  reports. 


VARIATION  IN  NET  COST  PER  BUSHEL  OF  WINTER  WHEAT 

BASED  ON  284  RECORDS 
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Fig.  37. — Note  the  wide  rariation  in  the  liet  cost  per  bushel  in  1919.  The 
average  cost  per  bushel  on  these  284  farms  was  $1.87.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  farmers  of  whom  records  were  taken  produced  wheat  at  a  cost  of 
%2  and  less. , 
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Next  to  the  wide  variation  in  net  cost  per  bushel,  the  out- 
standing fact  is  that  high  cost  per  acre  does  not  necessarily 
mean  high  cost  per  bushel.  In  fact  if  we  know  only  the  cost 
l)er  acre  we  know  very  little  about  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  This  fact  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Figure  38. 
The  average  cost  per  acre  of  producing  wiliter  wheat  in 
Saline  County,  Nebr.,  was  just  twice  as  high  in  1919  as  the 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  spring  wheat  in  Morton  County, 
N.  Dak.,  but  the  net  cost  per  bushel  of  the  winter  wheat  in 
Saline  County,  Nebr.,  was  only  6  cents  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  the  spring  wheat  in  Morton  County. 
Similar  differences,  even  though  not  so  marked,  may  be 
observed  in  acre  and  bushel  costs  of  other  areas. 

The  dominant  factor  is  acre  yield.  The  average  yield  of 
spring  wheat  in  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.,  in  1919  was  4.4 
bushels  per  acre,  while  in  Saline  County,  Nebr.,  the  yield 
of  winter  wheat  was  18.1  bushels  per  acre.  Neighboring 
farms  with  about  the  same  cost  per  acre  may  show  very 


Pio.  38.-:— Note  low  coHt  per  acre  but  hl^h  cost  per  bushel  In  MortoD  County, 
N.  Dak.,  and  high  cost  per  acre  but  low  cost  per  bushel  in  Saline  County, 
Nebr.     Tield  per  acre  is  an  important  factor  In  cost  per  bushel. 
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different  costs  per  bushel.  Take  for  instance  two  farms  in 
Morton  County,  N.  Dak.,  each  harvesting  100  acres  of  spring 
wheat,  and  by  no  means  extreme  cases  for  the  season.  On 
one  of  these  farms  with  a  yield  of  5  bushels  per  acre,  the  acre 
cost  was  $21.31,  and  the  bushel  cost  $4.30.  On  the  other 
farm  with  a  yield  of  2.9  bushels  and  a  lower  acre  cost  of 
$19.97,  the  cost  per  bushel  was  $6.79. 

Regional  Variation  in  Cost  Factors. 

As  products  are  sold  by  the  unit,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  unit  to  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
irrespective  of  the  acre  costs.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is 
particularly  necessary  to  control  the  unit  costs  because  yield 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  seasonal  variation.  All  that  can  be 
done  toward  making  ends  meet  is  to  cut  the  acre  costs  to  a 
figure  such  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  returns  will  be 
favorable.  To  do  this,  one  must  know  from  experience  what 
yield  one  may  expect  from  one's  own  farm,  and  keep  the 
acre  cost  within  the  figure  which,  divided  by  the  yield,  will 
give  a  bushel  cost  below  the  selling  price.  This  is  much 
easier  said  than  done,  it  is  true,  but  with  careful  attention 
to  the  details  of  sound  management,  much  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  loss  and  to  increase  the  chances  of  profit. 

The  average  cost  per  acre,  distributed  into  six  classes  of 
expense,  as  noted  for  the  1919  crop,  is  shown  by  counties  in 
Figure  39,  arranged  in  descending  order  of  total  cost  per 
acre  for  the  five  spring  wheat  areas  and  for  the  nine  winter 
wheat  areas.  The  length  of  the  bars  is  proportional  to  the 
average  cost  for  all  the  farms  in  each  area.  The  numbers  in 
the  columns  to  the  left  of  the  bars  show  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  used  per  acre  on  those  farms  using  horses  only;  121 
farms  using  tractors  or  motor  trucks  were  omitted  in  figuring 
the  hours  of  man  and  horse  labor  used. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  labor  required 
per  acre,  both  as  between  areas  and  as  between  different 
farms  in  the  same  area,  and  some  difference  in  the  cost  per 
hour.  In  the  spring-wheat  areas  the  largest  number  of 
farms  required  from  6  to  10  hours  of  man  labor  and  from 
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Fig.  39. — The  counties  In  ouch  group  an*  arranged  In  descending  order  of  total 
costs  per  acre.  Note  the  wide  variation  in  the  costs  of  the  several  factors. 
For  example,  the  average  cost  of  man  labor  on  an  acre  in  1910  varied  from 
$2.50  in  Grand  Forks  County.  N.  Dale,  to  over  $7.50  in  Saline  County,  Nebr. 
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20  to  26  hours  of  horse  labor.  The  cost  per  hour  was  ^^5 
cents  for  man  labor  and  20  for  horse  labor,  except  during 
the  harvesting  and  marketing  season,  when  a  rate  of  60  cents 
an  hour  for  man  labor  prevailed.  The  lowest  labor  require- 
ments were  3.6  man  hours  and  13.4  horse  hours  on  one  farm. 
The  highest  was  19.1  man  hours  and  45.8  horse  hours,  also  on 
one  farm. 

In  the  winter-wheat  areas  seven  farmers  produced  the  crop 
with  5.4  hours  of  man  labor  and  15.9  horse  hours.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  two  farms  with  a  small  acreage  spent 
27.4  man  hours  and  61.6  horse  hours  on  the  acre.  Two 
thirds  of  the  acreage  was  worked  with  10  hours  or  less  of 
man  labor  and  an  average  of  less  than  23  horse  hours.  The 
prevailing  rates  for  man  labor  were  from  25  to  35  c^nts  an 
hour  for  seed-bed  preparation  and  seeding  and  60  to  80  cents 
for  harvesting  and  marketing.  Horse  labor  cost  from  18 
cents  an  hour  in  Missouri  to  25  cents  in  Ford  County,  Kans. 
Together  man  and  horse  labor  made  up  nearly  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  per  acre. 

Under  the  general  head  "  materials  ^  are  included  seed, 
twine,  manure  and  straw,  green  manure,  commercial  ferti- 
lizer, and  poison  for  grasshopper  control.  Of  these,  seed 
cost  was  most  important,  at  $3.21  for  spring  wheat  and  $2.18 
for  winter  wheat.  The  use  of  the  other  items  was  not  gen- 
eral, except  binder  twine  in  three  spring-wheat  and  four 
winter-wheat  areas,  where  all  wheat  was  cut  with  a  binder 
at  an  average  cost  of  51  and  68  cents,  respectively.  The  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where  it  averaged  about  $2  per  acre. 

The  thrashing  cost  was  variable,  depending  on  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  thrashing  crew  was  furnished  by  the  farmer 
or  the  thrasherman,  and  somewhat,  of  course,  on  the  yield. 
The  cost  per  acre  for  thrashing  spring  wheat  was  52  cents 
less,  but  4  cents  a  bushel  more,  than  for  thrashing  winter 
wheat. 

The  "other  costs"  include  taxes  and  insurance,  use-cost 
of  tractor,  use-cost  of  other  farm  machinery,  loss  on  aban- 
doned wheat  acreage,  sack  rent,  and  general  expense.  The 
last  mentioned  was  found  to  be  about  12  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined cost  for  labor  materials  and  thrashing.  Tractor  and 
machinery  use-cost  varied,  but  averaged  $1.77  for  spring 
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wheat  and  $1.86  for  winter  wheat  acreage.  Taxes  varied 
from  25  to  95  cents  an  acre.  Small  credits  for  pasture  were 
found  in  the  winter  wheat  areas  and  deducted  from  the  total 
of  "  other  costs." 

Use  of  land  was  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  in  all  areas 
except  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.  It  is  determined  for  cash- 
rented  farms  by  the  rent  per  acre,  for  share-rented  farms 
by  the  quantity  of  wheat  given  as  rent  times  the  selling 
price  per  bushel,  and  for  owned  farms  by  the  valuation  of 
the  land  times  the  interest  rate  on  first  mortgages.  The 
lowest  use-cost  of  land  observed  was  $1.25  an  acre  cash  rent 
in  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.  The  value  of  owned  wheat  land 
in  that  county  averaged  $36.  The  highest  use*of-land  cost 
noted  was  $20.26  on  a  farm  in  St.  Charles  County,  Mo., 
rented  for  a  2/5  share.  The  highest  average  value  of  owned 
wheat  land  was  $241  in  Saline  County,  Mo. 

The  Trend  of  Costs  and  Wheat  Prices. 

The  1919  crop  was  produced  at  a  high  level  of  cost.  All 
the  items  of  cost  had  been  increasing  for  several  years 
(Fig.  40).  The  price  of  wheat  also  had  risen  at  the  same 
time  and  in  somewhat  greater  proportion.  The  1920  crop 
was  grown  at  costs  even  higher  than  for  the  1919  crop,  but, 
before  the  1920  crop  could  be  disposed  of,  the  price  of  wheat 
fell  sharply,  greatly  reducing  the  returns. 

For  the  1921  crop,  wages  were  somewhat  lower,  because, 
with  the  falling  price  of  farm  products,  farmers  were  un- 
willing to  pay  the  wages  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
prices  of  things  farmers  buy  slacked  off  a  little,  but  much 
less  than  the  price  of  wheat.  Land  values,  which  had  in- 
creased constantly,  did  not  fall  off  much,  and  freight  rates 
remained  very  high.  The  prospect  for  the  1922  crop  is  not 
particularly  promising  with  respect  to  price.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  at  this  time  for  wheat  farmers  to  grow  the 
crop  with  small  cash  outlay,  so  that  they  may  get  for  their 
own  work  all  there  is  in  the  crop. 

Method  of  Estimating  Cost  of  Production  Illustrated. 

Each  farmer,  in  his  own  interest,  should  forecast  his  costs 
and  returns,  and  plan  accordingly.  Then  he  should  ob- 
serve as  he  works  how  closely  he  can  come  to  his  plan ;  or 
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frndiBg  change?  of  operation  advisable  or  foi-ced  on  him.  hi* 
will  know  at  once  how  and  how  much  the  final  results  will 
be  affeoted.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  ha£  a  record  of  fact 
to  compare  with  his  forecast.  Nobody  can  tell  him  more 
about  the  facts  for  his  farm  than  he  can  have  immediately 
available  at  any  time  with  the  very  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional effort  required  to  make  definite  observations,  and 
preserve  them  in  writing  for  reference  and  for  use  in  making 
estimates  and  checking  results.  Farmers  will  find  that  care- 
ful estimating  from  de-fimte  facts  of  their  mcn^  in  addition 
to  whatever  help  they  may  get  from  statistics  generally  avail- 
able, is  of  practical  service  in  forming  decisions  leading  to 
greater  returns. 

For  convenience  of  those  not  in  the  habit  of  figurin*; 
costs^  the  following  form  is  offered,  using  the  figures  for 


TIIKND   OP  PARM  WAOBS 
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COST  or  ARTICLBS  PARMBItS  BUY 

COMPARED  WITH   DEC.  1  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 
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Via.  40. — The  counc  of  prices  and  wages  in  the  period  1910  to  1921  Is  showu 
In  relative  terms,  using  the  prices  and  wages  of  1013  as  UK).  Pricef*  of 
articles  flirmers  buy  rose  less  rapidly  than  the  price  of  wheat,  but  when  the 
price  oi  wheat  fell  sharply  and  greatly  in  1920,  farm  wages  and  the  price's 
of  things  farmers  buy  remained  high,  and  hare  not  yet  fallen  In  line  with 
tbe  price  of  wheat. 
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the  average  farm  in  McPherson  County,  Kans.,  in  1919. 
Each  farmer,  of  course,  must  use  the  cost  rates  he  has  deter- 
mined for  his  own  farm. 

Examples  for  figming  costs  per  acre  and  per  Intshel. 


Item  or  cost. 

Average  < 
McPher 
Kans. 

B 
< 

n-opoflW9, 
son  County, 

Yourfiirm, 

1921. 

Yourlkrm,  1122. 

1 

i 

4 

1 

i 

1 

Price. 
Cost. 

Acres  of  wheat  per  farm 

\         1          ' 
133a... .1           1-       -  !.----. 

1 

Production  T>er  farm. . 

1,687  bu. 
12.7  bu 

1          1 

, 

Yield  of  wheat  per  acre 

Operating  costs  per  acre: 

Preparation  and  seeding— 

, 

4.5  hrs... 

18.8  hrs.. 

4.8  hrs... 
8.1  hre... 
1.19  bu.. 
2.8  lbs... 

12.7  bu.. 

SO.  36 
.19 

.80 

.20 

1.98 

.23 

.23 

11.62 
3.68 

3.89 

1.61 

2.36 

.63 

2.83 

1 

1 

Horse  labor 

1           1 

Harvesting  and  market- 
ing- 
Man  labor 

1 
1 

1 

Horse  la1)or 

1 

Seed                       .  .      . 

1           ' 

Binder  twine 

...  .  ■ 1 1 

Thrashing  (i  shook 
thrashed) 

i 

1 

Total  of  above  cost 
items  (76  per  cent  of 
total  operating  cost)  * 

16.62 
6.24 

1          !     . 

Other  operating  costo  (24 
percent) 

1 

■ 

1 i 

Total  operating  cost  per 
acre 

21.76 

Operating  cost   per   bushel 
(t21.7«+yield  12.7  bushels). . 

8.44 

30.20 

2. 38 

1      1 

Rent,  or  current  Interest  on 
fair  valuation  of  land 

'      , 

Cost  per  acre,  including  land. . 

Cost  per   bushel,  mduding 
land  (130.20-1- 12.7) 

1 

^  These  costs  may  not  hold  exactly  at  76  per  cent  for  individual  farms  showing  wide  vari»> 
tions  in  the  size  of  the  sum  of  items  listed  nor  for  those  with  unusually  high  or  low  other  mis- 
cellaneous costs. 

Financing  Wheat  Production. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  indeed  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  most  other  industries,  the  financing  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  done  with  the  farmers'  own  capital.     The  credit 
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sought  and  obtained  in  most  cases  is  only  supplementary  to 
the  capital  invested  by  the  farmer  himself.  The  wheat 
grower  may  need  production  credit,  wliich  will  enable  him 
to  prepai'e  his  soil,  procure  suitable  seed,  maintain  his  family 
and  live  stock  during  the  crop-growing  season,  and  to  employ 
help  in  reaping  and  tlirashing  his  grain.  All  of  this  credit 
will  not  be  needed,  of  course,  for  the  entire  production  period, 
but  must  be  available  for  use  when  needed  in  canying  out 
the  farm  program.  Its  term,  therefore,  may  vary  from  a 
few  days  to  six  months,  and  it  is  needed  longer  in  case  prices 
at  thrashing  time  are  so  low  that  holding  the  wheat  seems 
desiradble. 

An  inquiry  from  banks,  conducted  by  the  department  some 
months  ago,  indicated  that  in  Kansas,  a  typical  winter- wheat 
State,  45  per  cent  of  tlie  loans  to  farmers  were  made  on 
their  personal  notes,  without  indorsement;  13  per  cent  on 
notes  with  one  or  more  indorsements;  29  per  cent  on  live- 
stock mortgages;  10  per  cent  on  crop  liens;  and  the  remain- 
ing 3  per  cent  on  warehouse  receipts,  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
miscellaneous  security.  In  North  Dakota,  a  typical  spring- 
wheat  State,  the  same  inquiry  indicated  that  27  per  cent  of 
the  farmers'  loans  were  obtained  on  notes  without  indorse- 
ment, 9  per  cent  on  notes  with  indorsement,  43  per  cent  on 
live-stock  mortgages,  12  per  cent  on  crop  liens,  and  the 
remaining  9  per  cent  on  warehouse  receipts,  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  other  forms  of  security. 

Doubtless  the  crop  to  be  produced  should  constitute  the 
leading  security  for  a  loan  obtained  to  assist  in  its  pro- 
duction, as  in  effect  the  money  is  invested  in  the  crop. 
Owing  to  the  hazards  to  which  growing  crops  are  exposed, 
however,  crop  liens  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  form 
of  security.  The  thing  needed  to  bring  crops  into  use  as 
security  for  loans  is  a  suitable  form  of  crop  insurance. 
Hitherto,  hail  insurance  has  been  the  only  form  of  such 
insurance  generally  available.  This  by  no  means  fully  meets 
the  requirements.  Crop  insurance,  like  life  insurance,  shordd 
cover  all  hazards  beyond  the  control  of  the  insured.  Several 
attempts  already  have  been  made  to  give  such  coverage,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  general  crop  insurance  will  in  some 
•  way  be  made  available  on  reasonable  terms. 
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Marketing  Wheat. 

When  a  farmer  hauls  a  load  of  wheat  to  a  flour  mill  and 
exchanges  it  for  flour  and  feed  the  problem  of  marketing  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Usually,  however,  the  processes  of 
uiarkoting  are  much  more  complex  than  this.  The  wheat  is 
hauled  to  a  country  elevator  and  sold.  The  price  paid  for 
it,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  marketing  processes  which  follow, 
are  determined  by  many  factors,  some  of  them  far  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farmer.  Among  these  factors  are  (1)  the 
class  of  wheat  grown,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  gram  sold,  (3) 
the  direction,  distance,  time,  and  rate  of  movement  of  wheat, 
(4)  the  farmer's  flnancial  situation,  (5)  the  freight  rate 
charged,  and  (6)  the  total  production  at  home  and  abroad 
and  the  quantity  carried  over  from  previous  crops.  Discus- 
sion of  these  factors  follows. 

Classes  of  Wheat. 

Tender  the  Official  Wheat  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
wheat  is  separated  into  six  commercial  classes  as  follows: 
(1)  Hard  Red  Spring,  (2)  Durum,  (3)  Hard  Eed  Winter, 
(4)  Soft  Red  Winter,  (6)  Common  White,  and  (6)  White 
Club.^  If  wheat  of  one  class  has  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
another  mixed  with  it,  the  mixture  is  classed  "  Mixed  Wheat.'*' 
Four  classes.  Hard  Red  Spring,  Durum,  Hard  Red  Winter, 
and  Common  White,  are  divided  into  subclasses  on  the  basis 
of  color  and  texture  of  kernels.  Each  of  the  first  three  classes 
named  has  three  subclasses,  while  Common  White  has  two 
subclasses.  Subclasses  are  recognized  because,  so  far  as  these 
classes  are  concerned,  the  best  outward  index  of  quality,  from 
the  standpoint  of  utilization  of  flour  made  therefrom,  is  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  kernels,  that  is,  whether  dark,  hard 
and  vitroous.  or  yellow,  mottled,  and  starchy. 

Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  is  grown  principally  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  41),  where  the  winters 
are  too  severe  for  the  production  of  winter  wheat.  Nearly 
14  million  aci^es  of  this  class  of  wheat  are  grown  annually 
in  tlie  United  States,  comprising  nearly  one- fourth  of  the 

>  OlaBseH  r>  flnd  0  fiRve  been  combined  by  recent  order  of  the  Bocretarj  of 
Agriculture,  effeeUve  July  17,  1922. 
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total  wheat  acreage.  Although  there  are  24  varieties  of 
Hard  Red  Spring  wheat,  about  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
of  this  class  is  sown  to  one  variety,  Marquis.  The  strongest 
flours  for  bread  making  are  produced  from  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat. 

Durum  wheat  is  grown  in  almost  the  same  area  (Fig.  42) 
as  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat.  The  district  of  heaviest  pro- 
duction of  duriun  wheat  is  just  west  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
in  North  Dakota.  About  4  million  acres  of  dunmi  wheat 
have  been  grown  annually  in  the  United  States  for  several 
years.  It  comprises  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total  wheat 
acreage.  Arnautka  and  Kubanka  are  the  leading  varieties 
among  the  11  commercial  durum  wheats  grown. 

Durum  wheat  usually  yields  more  than. Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  in  this  northern  spring-wlieat  belt,  because  of  its 
greater  resistance,  to  drought  and  to  black  stem  rust. 

Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  grown  principally  in  the  cen- 
tral Great  Plains  area  (Fig.  43),  where  dry  summers  and 
rather  dry  winters  prevail.  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  not 
well  adapted  to  humid  sections.  More  than  17  million  acres 
are  grown  annually  in  the  United  States,  comprising  nearly 
oner  third  of  the  total  wheat  acreage.  The  leading  varieties 
are  Turkey,  Kharkof,  and  Kanred.  .  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  olf  bread-making  flour. ..    ^ 

Soft  Red.  Winter  wheat  is  grown  largely  in  the  humid 
sections  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  44). 
About  16  million  acres  are  grown  annually,. comprising  ©ver 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage.  About  66  varieties 
are  grown,  the  principal  ones  being  Fultz,  Fulcast^,  Medi- 
terranean, Poole,  Red  May/  and  Red  Wave. 

Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  both 
bread-making  and  pastry  flours.  Tlxe.flour  from  Hard  Red 
Spring  and  Hard  Red  Winter  wheats  often  is  blended  with 
that  of  this  class  to  make  it  a  stronger  bread  flour.  • 

Common  White  wheat  is  grown  in  both  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of.  the  United  States  (Fig.  45).  Where  now 
grown  it  usually  outyields  the  other  classes  of  wheat.  Over  3 
million  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  tot^l 
wheat  acreage,  is  sown  to  Common  White  wheat  annually  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  50  varieties  are  grown,  the 
leading  ones  being  Pacific  Bluestem,  Goldcoin,  Baart,  Defi- 

99912  *»—TBK  1921 9 
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HARD    RED   SPRING   WHEAT 

ESTIMATCO  KXN3E. 
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Fia  41. — More  than  two-thirds  of  the  spring-  wheat  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  this  class,  which  is  grown  under  subhumid  to  semiarid  conditions 
favorable  to  high  quality.  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota  lead 
in  its  production.     It  sets  the  standard  for  bread-making  flour. 
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Fio.  42. — Durum  wheat  is  grown  in  the  midst  of  the  hard  red  spring  wheal 
area.  The  center  of  the  area  of  production  gradually  is  moving  westward 
to  drier  districts.  From  durum  wheat  is  made  a  grnnular  flour  called 
semolina  from  which  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  other  edible  pastes 
are  manufactured. 
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HARD   RED   WINTER   WHEAT 
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Fio.  43. — Hard  red  winter  wheat  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities  in  the 
central  section  of  the  Great  Plains  area.  It  occupies  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  acreage  of  all  wheat  and  about  half  of  the  total  winter-wheat 
acreage  in  the  United  States.  Wheat  of  this  class  ranks  next  to  hard  red 
spring  in  quality  for  flour  manufacture. 


SOFT   RED   WINTER   WHEAT 

ESmiATCD  ACREAGE 
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Pig.  44. — Soft  red  winter  wheat  is  grown  over  a  wide  area,  mostly  under 
humid  conditions.  It  also  occupies  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  acreage  of 
all  wheat  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  acreage  of  winter  wheat.  The 
States  leading  in  its  production  are  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
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Fio.  45. — Common  white  wheat  is  grown  chiefly  In  the  Far  West  but  also  in 
the  Great  Lakes  section.  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  lead 
in  its  production  in  the  West;  New  York  and  Michigan  in  the  East 

ance,  Dicklow,  and  Daw- 
9on  (Golden  Chaff). 
Common  White  wheat  is 
used  in  making  pastry 
flours  and  breakfast  foods 
and  to  some  extent  in 
bread-making  flours. 

White  Chih  wheat  is 
grown  only  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  this  country 
(Fig.  46).  In  some  sec- 
tions in  this  region  it  out- 
yields  all  other  classes. 
Although  more  than  1 
million  acres  of  White 
Club  wheat  are  grown 
annually,  it  comprises  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  wheat  acreage. 
White  Club  wheat  is  used  in  making  starchy  flours  for  pastry 
or  is  exported  to  South  America  and  the  Orient 


Fig.    46.-— White  Club   wheat   is   grown 
.   only   In   the   West,    chiefly   in    Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho. 
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The  wheat  crop  varies  in  quality  from  year  to  year,  as  a 
result  of  climatic  and  other  conditions  during  the  growing 
season,  and  especially  in  the  harvest  period.  Each  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  average  quality  of 
the  crop  from  reports  received  from  many  farmers,  millers, 
and  elevator  operators.  These  estimates  for  the  22  years, 
1900  to  1921,  are  given  in  Figure  47.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  index  for  each  year  of  all  the  condi- 
tions that  have  affected  the  crop  while  it  was  on  the  farm 
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Fio.  47. — The  quality  of  ttJC  wheat  crop  varies  with  the  conditions  under 
which  It  was  ^own.  Unfavorable  weather  during  growth,  harvest,  or 
thrashing  is  reflected  in  the  quality  6f  the  grain.  Drought,  rain,  and  rust 
are  the  chief  factors. 

and,  as  such,  they  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
general  seasonal  conditions  as  well  as  the  crops  of  different 
years. 

The  very  low  quality  of  spring  wheat  in  1904  and.  1916 
was  due  chiefly  to  epidemics  of  stem  rust.  The  low  quality 
of  spring  wheat  in  1911  and  1914  was  due  chiefly  to  severe 
drought.  The  low  quality  of  all  wheat  in  1919  was  due 
partly  to  drought,  partly  to  rust,  and  partly  to  excessive 
summer  rains.  The  crop  of  1921  was  of  rather  low  quality, 
winter  wheat  being  87.1  per  cent,  spring  wheat  82.2  per  cent, 
and  the  average  of  all  wheat  85.8  per  cent,  owing  to  summer 
heat  and  other  causes. 
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WHEAT 

ANNUAL  VARIATION  IN  QUALITY 
RECEIPTS  BY  CLASSES  «  GRADES  AT  ALL  INSPECTION  POINTS 

IN    THE 

CROP   MOVEMENT  YEARS.  JULY.1917  -  JUNE,1921 

AND 

AVERAGE   FOR  THE   FOUR-YEAR   PERIOD 
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Fiu.  48. — In  tboRe  4  ye&rs  the  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  falls  into  the  three 
upper  grades,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Nearly  half  of  the  hard  red  spring  wheat, 
on  the  average,  goes  into  No.  1.  On  the  average  of  good  and  bad  crop 
years  together,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  ali  wheat  inspected  is  graded  No.  1 
and  No.  2. 
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Quality  as  Shown  by  Grade. 

The  quality  and  consequent  grade  of  wheat  are  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  weather  conditions  which  prevail  during 
the  growing  season  and  harvest  and  the  conditions  under 
which  wheat  is  stored  from  time  of  harvest  until  it  is 
marketed. 

Each  subclass  of  wheat  is  divided  into  five  numerical 
grades  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5),  dependent  upon  the  following 
factors:  Test  weight  per  bushel,  moisture  content,  percentage 
of  damaged  kernels,  purity,  cleanliness,  and  condition. 
Wheat  failing  to 
meet  the  specifica- 
tions for  any  one 
of  the  five  nu- 
merical grades  is 
graded  "  Sample 
Grade." 

Wheat,  after 
leaving  the  farm, 
in  finding  its  way 
through  channels 
of  interstate  com- 
merce to  distant 
mills  and  to  sea- 
board cities  for 
export,  is  inspect- 
ed and  graded  at 
terminal  markets  in  accordance  with  the  ofiicial  wheat  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States.  There  were  92  such  inspection 
points  in  1917, 118  in  1918, 143  in  1919, 158  in  1920,  and  167  in 
1921.  The  inspectors  at  terminal  markets  are  not  employees 
of  the  Government,  but  are  employed  by  State  grain-inspec- 
tion departments,  chambers  of  conmierce,  and  boards  of 
trade,  or  in  some  cases  they  operate  independently  on  a  fee 
basis.  These  inspectors,  however,  are  licensed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  use  the  Federal 
standards 

In  Figure  48  is  shown  the  annual  and  average  quality  of 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  four  years, 
1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  as  indicated  by  the  grades  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  crop  which  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
from  July,  1917,  to  June,  1921,  inclusive.     The  graph  is 
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Pig.  49. — Bird's-eye  view  of  wheat  quality.  In- 
spected receipts  of  all  six  classes,  in  all  four 
years.  About  60  per  cent  In  grades  1  and  2, 
and  about  80  per  cent  in  grades  1.  2.  and  8. 
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based  upon  the  total  carload  receipts  inspected  at  all  inspec- 
tion points  in  each  year.  Figure  49  shows  in  the  same  way 
the  average  quality  of  all  classes  in  all  four  years.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  effect  of  class  and  quality  (grade)  of  wheat  on 
price  is  given  in  Figure  59. 

Surplus  and  Deficiency  of  Production  in  Relation  to  Movement 
of  the  Wheat  Crop. 

The  marketing  of  wheat  takes  from  the  farm  producer 
what  he  does  not  keep  for  food,  feed,  and  seed,  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  other  consumers.     It  is  estimated  that 
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'FtQ,  50. — The  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  Indiana.   Maryland,  and 

Delaware,  do  not  i>roduce  enough  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and  the  Baaoe 

Is   true  of  the  Southwest   from  Texas  to   California.      The  great  surplns- 

'■  producing    States    are    Kansas,    North    Dakota,.    Nebraska,    Minnesota,    and 

Washington. 

aoout  60  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  ordinarily  is  shipped 
out  of  the  county  where  grown.  This  may  be  considered 
th^  comfnercial  crop,  and  it  is  this  part  with  which  we  must 
did^  in  the  discussion  of  wheat  marketing. 

ti  large  part  of  the  farm  surplus  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Stat^'by  farmers  who  do  not  produce  enough  for  their 
own  neiads  and  by  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Jdnder  the  average  conditions  of  the  five  years,  1910-1914, 
inGhisiye,  19  States  (Fig.  50)  each  had  a  surplus  of  wheat 
above  its  own  requirements  for  food,  feed,  and  seed.  This 
surplus  supplied  the  other  30  States  whose  wheat  production 
severally  was  below  their  consumption  and  provided  the 
national  surplus  for  export. 
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Fig.  51. — A  busy  day  at  a  country  elevator. 

Movement  from  the  Farm. 

The  first  movement  of  wheat  from  the  farmer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  usually  is  to  the  local  or  country  elevator 
(Fig.  51)  and  thence  to  great  terminal  elevators  (Fig.  52) 
for  further  distribution  to  mills  at  home  and  abroad. 


Fifl.  52. — Terminal  elevator  surrounded  by  cars  loaded  with  ^rain. 
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The  wheat  may  be  hauled  directly  from  the  separator  as 
it  is  thrashed,  or  it  may  be  binned  on  the  farm  first,  or  part 
may  be  handled  in  each  way.  In  general,  however,  a  rapid 
movement  begins  soon  after  harvest  (Fig.  53),  due  to  the 
necessity  for  money,  the  lack  of  storage  space,  and  the  cost 
of  storing.  In  the  Far  West  sack  handling  still  is  the  rule, 
and,  though  much  grain  moves  direct  from  separator  or 
"  combine  "  to  the  warehouse,  the  dry  summer  climate  allows 
cheap  storage  on  the  farm,  where  the  bags  may  lie  for  weeks 
in  a  OTeat  rick  in  the  field  without  cover. 


MONTHLY  MARKETING  OF  WHEAT  PROM   FARMS 

(united   states      KANSAS      NORTH    DAKOTA) 
AND 

RECEIPTS  AT  ELEVEN  MARKETS. AND  EXPORTS 
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Fk;.  ."i.'j. — Movement  of  wheat  from  the  farms  1»  very  rapid  after  harvest,  which 
is  progressively  later  from  south  to  north.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
leavt^s  the  farms  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop-movement  year.  Re- 
ceipts at  central  markets  naturally  correspond  very  closely ;  exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  much  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  (See 
Fig.  59  also.) 
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The  average  time  and  the  rate  of  movement  from  the  farm 
m  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  and  in  the  whole  United  States 
are  shown  in  Figure  53.  From  Kansas  the  movement  begins 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  early  July.  The  heaviest 
movement  from  the  farms  in  Kansas  ordinarily  is  in  July. 
As  one  goes  farther  north  the  harvest  and  the  beginning  of 
movement  occur  successively  later.  In  North  Dakota  the 
new  crop  does  not  begin  to  move  until  in  August  and  the 
peak  of  the  flow  occurs  in  September.  . 

For  the  whole  country,  the  peak  of  flow  from  farms  is  in 
August  and  September,  with  gradual  decrease  to  January. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  crop  was  marketed  in  July  and 
August  in  the  10-year  period  (1911-1920)  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  crop  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop- 
movement  year,  namely,  from  July  to  December,  inclusive. 

The  lower  part  of  Figure  53  shows  the  progressive  monthly 
receipts  at  11  principal  markets  in  the  North  Central  States, 
and  the  exports  from  the  country.  Market  receipts  are  seen 
to  agree  well  with  the  movement  from  farms,  but  exports 
are  much  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Financing  Wheat  Storage  and  Movement 

Since  the  fall  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  1920,  market- 
ing credit  has  called  for  increased  attention.  By  marketing 
credit,  in  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  is  meant  chiefly 
the  credit  which  is  needed  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  market  his  grain  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  amount  and  duration  of  this  credit  depends 
largely,  as  already  intimated,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
market.  If  the  price  of  wheat  is  high,  the  farmer  is  inclined 
to  sell  quickly,  in  which  case  credit  obligations  at  the  banks 
will  be  rapidly  reduced.  Rapid  release  of  a  large  volume 
of  the  crop,  however,  may  have  the  effect  of  congesting  trans- 
portation and  storage  facilities  and  depressing  the  price 
(Fig.  59).  When  market  prices  are  exceptionally  low,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  postpone  selling,  and  this  causes  a 
special  demand  for  credit.  In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  ware- 
house system,  the  security  for  such  loans  frequently  is  the 
same  as  for  production  credit.  In  many  cases  existing  obli- 
gations are  renewed  for  increased  amounts. 
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The  development  of  a  well*organized  warehouse  system 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  wheat  growers,  as  well  as 
to  producers  of  other  nonperishable  agricultural  products,  in 
obtaining  credit  during  the  marketing  season.  By  utilizing 
a  licensed  and  properly  supervised  warehouse,  the  farmer 
should  find  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances  on  his  note 
secured  by  a  warehouse  receipt,  or  on  drafts  accepted  by  a 
warehouse  association,  when  he  desires  to  defer  the  selling  of 
his  crop.  Such  notes  would  be  eligible  for  rediscount  for  six 
months  at  the  various  Federal  reserve  banks,  when  the  pro- 
ceeds are  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Only  meager  information  is  available  on  the  financing 
involved  in  the  orderly  movement  of  the  wheat  crop  from 
the  farmer  to  the  mill  or  the  exporter.  Some  interesting 
data  on  the  sources  of  borrowings  by  different  types  of  coun- 
try elevators  and  warehouses,  however,  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  study  covered  a 
total  of  4,925  establishments,  including  2,353  line  houses  and 
2,572  individual  houses.  The  so-called  line  houses  were 
subdivided  as  commercial,  cooperative,  mill,  and  malster, 
while  the  individual  establishments  were  classified  as  co- 
operative, independent,  mill,  and  malster. 

All  line  houses,  it  was  found,  were  financed  largely  by 
the  head  offices,  this  source  of  funds  representing  over  80 
ter  cent  of  the  total  borrowings.  Local  banks  furnished 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  loans,  and  the  balance  came  from 
commissi(m  houses,  mills,  city  banks,  and  other  sources. 
.'..  The  individual  houses  were  financed  more  largely  by  local 
banks,  which  furnished,  in  their  case,  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  borrowings.  Commission  houses  furnished  17  per  cent 
^nd  mills  3  per  cent,  while  fanners  and  other  local  residents 
furnished  about  2|  per  cent.  The  balance,  as  in  the  case  of 
line  elevators,  came  from  scattered  sources. 
'  There  is  little  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  commission  houses, 
as  well  as  the  head  offices  of  line  elevators,  in  turn  rely  upon 
the  larger  city  banks  for  considerable  amoimts  of  credit. 
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The  expense  or  cost  of  taking  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the 
market  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  the 
farmer  obtains  for  it.  Freight  rates  make  up  an  important 
part  of  the  costs  of  marketing.  Before  the  war  it  cost  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  bushel  to  ship  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  (Fig.  54)  and  about  12  cents  from  Kansas  City  to  New 
Orleans.  Beginning  with  1917  the  rates  rose,  and  by  1920 
they  had  doubled.     The  history  of  freight  rates  from  Chi- 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  WHEAT 

KANSAS  CITY  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

AND 

CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK 

AVERAGE   ANNUAL   RATE.    1913  -  1921 
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Fig.  G4. — Freight  rates  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  Kaxiaaa  City 
to  New  Orleans  rose  rapidly  with  our  cirtrr-iBto.  Hir- World  War  and  were 
hUrher  in  1920  and  1921  than  at  any  time  since  1886.  The  average  ocean 
rate  for  1021  was  higher. than  ihat. of  any  prewar  year  for  which  r^c^rdii 
are  ayailable. 

cago  to  New  York  is  interesting.  Following  the  Civil  War 
rates  were  very  high.  Later  they  declined  from  about  32 
cents  per  bnshel  in  1870-1873  to  8  cents  per  bushel  in  1905. 

The  rate  for  1920  was  the  highest  since  1886.  The  high 
rates  scarcely  were  felt  until  the  price  of  wheat  started 
downward.  To  pay  16  cents  out  of  $2.70  did  not  seem  as 
burdensome  as  paying  8  cents  out  of  $1,  but  when  the  price 
of  wheat  fell  to  $1.60  in  New  York,  as  it  did  in  1921,  the 
16-cent  rate  became  a  real  burden,  as  most  of  the  surplus 
wheat  is  produced  west  of  Chicago. 
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FREIGHT  RATES  ON  WHEAT 

CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK,   1870-1921 

AND 

NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL.   1879-1921 

AVERAGE   ANNUAL   RATE                                         SgS 
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Fig.  55. — The  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to.  New  York  is  the  export  rate.  The 
domestic  rate  is  higher  than  the  export  rate.  If  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  The  New  York  to  Liverpool  rate  rose  above  $1.50  in  1918. 
(See  Fig.  56.) 
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I«'io.  56. — Ocean  freight  ratee  rose  rapidly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  Id  1914  and  fell  rapidly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November 
11,  1918,  while  rail  freight  rates  (see  Fig.  54)  rose  with  our  entry  into  the 
war  and  have  not  fallen.  The  New  York  to  Liverpool  rate  usoally  Is  lower 
than  from  points  in  other  producing  countries  because  of  the  shorter 
distance. 
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The  ocean  rates  on  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
(Fig.  55)  had  declined  to  a  very  low  point  before  the  World 
War.  In  the  10-year  period,  1901-1910,  it  cost  less  than  4 
cents  a  bushel  to  ship  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
The  submarine  warfare  made  shipping  very  scarce  and  ocean 
freighting  a  very  hazardous  enterprise.  Rates  became  very 
high ;  in  fact,  the  allied  Governments  practically  fixed  rates 
through  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war.  Soon  after 
peace  was  declared,  rates  began  to  fall,  but  they  have  not  yet 
returned  to  the  prewar  level.  The  quotation  for  January 
27,  1922,  was  9J  cents  per  bushel,  or  more  than  double  the 
quotation  for  January  30,  1914,  which  was  4^  cents. 

The  rates  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  England,  a  great 
import  market  for  Europe,  generally  are  less  than  the  rates 
from  other  wheat-exporting  countries  (Fig.  56) .  The  longest 
haul  is  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool,  and  from  this  point  natu- 
rally the  rates  are  highest.  The  rates  from  all  countries 
were  very  high  during  the  World  War,  but  declined  immedi- 
ately after  the  Armistice.  Rates  from  New  York  have  fallen 
more  rapidly  than  the  rates  from  any  other  point,  presum- 
ably because  there  is  more  competition  for  shipping  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  than  from  other  points.  It  may  be 
noted  also  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  war  period  rates 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  were  much  cheaper  than  rates 
from  other  countries,  which  explains  in  part  the  very  great 
increase  in  our  exports. 

Prices  of  Wheat. 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  price 
paid  for  wheat  to  producers  in  any  locality  at  a  given  time. 
Among  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  are  (1)  charac- 
ter of  the  local  market,  whether  it  is  in  an  area  of  surplus  or 
deficiency  production  (Fig.  50) ;  (2)  the  distance  to  markets 
and  cost  of  transportation  (Fig.  57) ;  (3)  the  time  in  relation 
to  the  season  (Fig.  59) ;  (4)  the  total  available  supply  for  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the  consumers'  demands ; 
and  (5)  financial  conditions  and  prices  of  other  commodities. 
Prices  paid  at  the  principal  central  and  export  matkets  are 
determined  by  similar  conditions.  The  several  factors  to  be 
considered  can  be  discussed  only  briefly  here. 
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Fig.  57. — The  average  tarm  price  of  wheat  is  lowest  in  the  States  producing 
surpluses  (see  Fig.  50)  and  farthest  from  large  central  markets.  The  price 
is  highest  in  those  States  deficient  in  production  and  farthest  from  the 
ceatral  marlcets  where  they  must  huy.  Intervening  mountain  ranges  have 
the  effect  of  increased  distance.  • 
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Farm  Prices. 

Local  variations  in  farm  prices. — ^The  wide  variation  in 
the  prices  paid  wheat  producers  in  the  United  States  upon 
any  given  date  is  illustrated  on  the  map  in  Figure  57,  which 
shows  the  geographic  distribution  of  wheat  prices  received 
by  producers  on  December  1,  1921.  Prices  are  lowest  in 
those  surplus-producing  States  which  are  most  disadvan- 
tageously  located  with  respect  to  the  large  world  markets, 
and  highest  in  those  States  of  deficiency  production  which 
are  most  disadvantageously  located  with  respect  to  supplies. 
Farmers  in  surplus-producing  areas  receive  approximately 
the  price  paid  at  the  nearest  large  central  or  terminal  mar- 
ket, less  the  cost  of  placing  their  wheat  upon  that  market. 
Farmers  in  deficiency  areas  receive  approximately  the  price 
paid  to  producers  in  the  most  distant  surplus-producing  area 
from  which  the  deficiency  is  made  up,  plus  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping that  wheat  into  their  locality. 

Annual  variations  in  farm  prices. — Variations  in  the 
world's  production  and  demand  and  changes  in  price  levels 
cause  nation-wide  variations  in  the  farm  prices  of  wheat 
(Fig.  58).  Examples  of  the  effects  of  large  and  small  crops, 
wars,  Government  price  fixing,  and  inflation  and  deflation  all 
are  shown  in  the  movements  of  prices  through  the  last  10 
years. 

In  the  first  two  years,  1912-1913,  crops  were  good,  and 
there  were  only  the  normal  seasonal  price  movements,  mostly 
between  75  cents  and  $1  per  bushel.  In  1914  the  World  War 
broke  out,  and  the  price  rose  rapidly  through  the  remainder 
of  the  season  until  on  May  1,  1915,  it  reached  approximately 
$1.40.  The  high  prices  in  the  autiunn  and  spring  encour- 
aged a  greatly  enlarged  acreage,  and  an  unusually  good 
season  caused  high  yields  and  the  greatest  production  ever 
had  in  this  country.  Consequently  by  the  1st  of  June,  when 
a  large  crop  seemed  certain,  prices  had  begun  to  fall.  All 
of  the  important  surplus-producing  countries  except  Aus- 
tralia produced  large  crops,  and  consequently  prices  remained 
low  through  the  crop  year  1915-16.  In  1916  the  Russian 
surplus  was  shut  out  of  the  world's  markets,  the  crop  of 
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Pig.  58. — Note  low  farm  price  levels  before  the  war.  rise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  fall  with  enormous  production  in  1915,  rise  with  low  production 
caused  by  rust  Injury  in  1916,  high  levels  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  and  rapid  deflation  after  June  1,  1920. 
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the  United  States  was  short  because  of  reduced  acreage  and 
severe  injury  by  black  stem  rust,  and  prices  rose  rapidly 
after  July. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917, 
steps  were  taken  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act  of  August  10, 1917, 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price  of  $2  per  bushel  for  the  crop 
of  1918.  On  August  30, 1917,  the  President  fixed  a  minimum 
price  for  the  1917  crop  at  $2.20  per  bushel  for  No.  1  northern 
spring  and  its  equivalents  at  Chicago,  with  differentials  for 
grades  and  markets.  Through  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation  this  became  the  basic  price  for 
wheat.  The  average  farm  price  of  the  whole  country  re- 
mained at  a  level  of  about  $2  per  bushel  throughout 
1918.  By  an  Executive  order  on  June  21,  1918,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  raised  to  $2.26  a  bushel  for  No.  1 
northern  spring  and  its  equivalents  at  Chicago.  In  the  spring 
of  1919  wheat  prices  rose  sharply,  reaching  $2.31  on  May  1, 
but  declined,  under  pressure  of  large  acreage  and  large  pro- 
duction, to  about  $2.10  by  October  1.  With  decreases  in  acre- 
age and  estimated  production,  prices  rose  rapidly  thereafter, 
reaching  $2.58  on  June  1,  1920,  a  month  before  the  Govern- 
ment guaranty  of  a  minimum  price  was  terminated.  General 
deflation  began  soon  after  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1921, 
when  the  price  stood  near  90  cents. 

Although  the  prices  of  all  conmiodities  did  not  rise  as 
rapidly  through  1916-17  as  did  the  prices  of  wheat,  after 
the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  the  average  prices  of  all  com- 
modities continued  to  rise  until  May,  1920.  Thus  the  prices 
through  the  war  were  not  really  as  high  as  they  seemed. 
Excepting  the  period  from  August,  1914,  to  October,  1915, 
and  the  period  from  August,  1916,  to  August,  1917,  the  price  ^ 
of  wheat  was  relatively  not  far  above  the  average  prices  of 
other  commodities,  and  with  the  sharp  break  in  the  prices  of 
other  commodities  wheat  also  fell.  The  precipitous  fall 
and  the  low  prices  of  1921  have  not  been  due  to  overproduc- 
tion so  much  as  to  the  general  deflation  of  all  prices.  Com- 
pared with  the  general  price  level  in  1921,  the  farm  price  of 
wheat  fell  to  the  lowest  point  it  has  ever  reached  in  the 
United  States. 
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Seasonal  market- 
ing  in   relation   to 
farm  prices. — A 
large   part   of   the 
wheat  crop  is  mar- 
keted  in  a   few 
months  after   har- 
vest   (Fig.   59,  see 
also  Fig.  53),  which 
causes  a  rapid  de- 
cline in  prices  dur- 
ing the  first   few 
months  of  the  new 
crop  year  (Figs.  58 
and   59).     This  is 
one  of  the  principal 
causes  for  the  need 
of  credit  for  storing 
grain.     Taking  the 
averages  of  farm 
prices  of  wheat  by 
months  from  1909  to 
1913  as  representing 
normal  seasonal  va- 
riations, it  will  be 
noted    (Fig.    59) 
that  the  highest 
farm  prices  are  paid 
about  July  1,  just 
as  wheat  of  the  new 
crop  begins  to  ar- 
rive on  the  market. 
Prices  decline  rap- 
idly from  this  high 
point  until  in  Sep- 
tember or  October 
or  occasionally 
later,    after   whidi 
they  rise  slowly  and 
irregularly  through 
winter,  spring,  and 
early  sunmier  to  the 
highest  point  again 
about  July  1. 
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Pig.  59. — The  farm  price  of  wheat  usually  is  rela- 
tively high  on  July  1,  when  the  oid  crop  18 
nearly  gone  and  the  new  crop  Just  beginning  to 
move.  Farm  prices  tend  to  fall  rapidly  during 
the  next  two  months,  when  the  great  movement 
of  wheat  from  the  farms  is  taking  place  as 
harvest  and  thrashing  progress. 
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Market  Prices. 

Market  prices  for  wheat,  like  farm  prices,  vary  with  the 
class,  subclass,  and  grade  of  wheat,  as  well  as  with  the  loca- 
tion and  nature  of  the  market. 

Market  prices  of  different  grades  of  wheat. — ^In  Figure  60 
are  shown  the  prices,  by  months,  of  No.  1  grade  of  the  lead- 
ing subclass  of  four  classes  of  wheat,  and  the  discounts  in 
price  for  grades  2,  3,  4,  and  5  below  the  price  of  No.  1. 
These  figures  cover  the  crop-movement  year  from  July,  1920, 
to  June,  1921,  and  cover  subclasses  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Minneapolis.  The  prices  are  averages  of  the  reported 
cash  sales  of  each  grade  on  those  days  in  each  month  on 
which  all  five  grades  were  represented.  The  prices  of  No.  1 
are  given  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  prices  of  the  other 
grades  are  discounts  in  cents  i>er  bushel  below  the  price  of 
No.  1 ;  for  example,  at  St,  Louis  in  July,  1920,  No.  1  sold 
at  $2.75 ;  No.  2  at  $2.73,  a  discount  of  2  cents ;  and  Nob.  4  and 
6  at  $2.70,  a  discount  of  6  cents  below  No.  1. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  graph  is  the  wide  spread 
between  the  prices  of  the  different  grades  of  Dark  Northern 
at  Minneapolis,  compared  with  the  narrow  spread  between 
the  prices  of  the  different  grades  of  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas 
City.  While  the  figures  given  cover  only  one  year,  a  study 
of  similar  data  for  other  years  shows  a  fairly  similar  con- 
dition. 

Probably  several  reasons  must  be  sought  for  the  difference 
in  price  spreads  between  the  different  grades  in  the  different 
cases.  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
domestic  milling.  Minneapolis  is  the  largest  milling  center 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  wheat  arriving  there  is 
bought  by  sample  by  mill  buyers  to  whom  low-grade  wheat 
is  not  aUractive.  The  best  grade  makes  a  flour  of  extra 
strength  and  quality  and  is  in  great  demand  for  milling  by 
itself  and  for  blending  with  other  wheats.  For  this  reason 
premium  prices  are  paid  for  grade  No.  1.  There  is  markedly 
less  demand  for  the  successively  lower  grades  because  they 
are  of  less  value  for  blending  with  wheat  of  other  classes. 
This  will  account,  in  considerable  measure,  for  the  very 
heavy  discounts  for  the  lower  grades.    Hard  spring  wheat 
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Fig.  00. — Market  prices  of  No.  1  ^rade  in  the  1920  crop  of  the  highest  subclass 
In  each  of  the  four  major  classes  of  wheat,  at  one  Important  market,  by 
months,  In  the  crop-moTement  year  from  July,  1020,  to  June  1921,  with  price 
discounts  for  grades  2,  3,  4,  and  5  below  the  price  of  No.  1. 
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also  usually  is  subject  to  more  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions than  the  winter  wheats,  and,  therefore,  more  of  it  would 
fall  into  the  lower  grades,  except  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  grade  1  are  lower  in  the  case  of  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat.  In  spite  of  that  fact  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  1920  graded  below  No.  3. 

On  the  Kansas  City  market  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wheat  is  sold  to  exporters  and  to  dealers  other  than  millers 
whose  competitive  buying  tends  to  absorb  the  lower  grades 
at  relatively  small  discounts.  Grades  1  and  2  at  Kansas  City 
are  both  deliverable  on  contracts  in  the  option  or  future 
trading  market.  Grade  No.  3  also  is  deliverable  upon 
future  contracts  at  a  discount  of  only  5  cents  per  bushel. 
These  conditions  serve  to  narrow  the  spread  in  price  between 
grades,  as  compared  with  the  spread  in  the  milling  market 
at  Minneapolis. 

Prices  in  world  irmrkets. — The  prices  of  wheat  in  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  world  generally  move  together.  The 
price  in  Liverpool  generally  is  higher  than  the  prices  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  (Fig.  61),  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
compare  prices  in  these  three  markets.  It  is  not  proper  to 
take  the  difference  in  prices  as  the  cost  of  transporting  and 
handling  the  wheat  between  the  different  markets.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  charges  for  handling  are  two  different 
factors  in  causing  the  difference  in  prices.  Market  quota- 
tions in  New  York  and  Chicago  generally  follow  very  closely 
the  market  quotations  in  Liverpool,  but  certain  conditions 
may  so  affect  any  one  of  the  three  markets  as  to  throw  it  out 
of  line  with  the  others. 
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Fig.  61. — TreDd  of  average  anoual  price  of  American  wheat  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Liverpool  from  1840  to  1921.  In  genera],  the  spread  in  price 
bat)  decreased  steadily  throughout  the  years,  but  prices  in  the  three  markets 
are  not  readily  comparable. 
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The  Situation  and  Outlook. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  American  wheat 
grower?  *  After  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  economic 
phases  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat,  this  is  a 
natural  and  vitally  important  question.  Any  attempt  to 
answer  it  requires  consideration  of  the  long-time  trends  (1) 
in  the  prices  and  purchasing  power  of  wheat;  (2)  in  acreage, 
acre  yield,  and  production;  (3)  in  consumption  and  export; 
and  (4)  in  total  population  and  the  numbers  living  under 
rural  and  urban  conditions  in  this  country. 

Farm  Price  and  Purchasing  Power  of  Wheat. 

The  quantity  ol  goods  that  can  be  bought  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  more  significant  than  the  number  of  dollars  or 
cents  for  which  it  will  sell.  In  Figure  62  is  shown  the  trend 
of  farm  price  and  of  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  the  1913 
dollar,  from  1866  to  1921. 

On  December  1,  1866,  the  currency  price  of  wheat  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  peak  price  on  December  1,  1919, 
but  the  purchasing  power  per  bushel  in  1866  was  some  30 
cents  higher.  The  price  fell  after  the  Civil  War  just  as  it 
has  fallen  since  the  World  War.  In  both  cases  the  fall  has 
been  due  largely  to  deflation,  and  in  both  cases  the  purchas- 
ing power  also  has  fallen  farther  in  proportion ;  that  is,  the 
price  of  wheat  has  fallen  more  rapidly  and. farther  than  the 
average  prices  of  all  commodities.  In  purchasing  power  the 
price  of  94  cents  on  December  1, 1921,  was  lower  than  the  low 
price  of  49  cents  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1894. 

As  acre  yields  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year,  the  farm 
value  and  purchasing  power  per  acre  (fig.  62)  are  a  better 
index  of  the  returns  to  farmers  than  are  the  price  and  pur- 
chasing power  per  bushel.  A  relatively  high  price  per  bushel 
was  paid  for  the  1916  crop,  but  the  farmer  did  not  have  as 
many  bushels  as  usual.  In  fact,  on  the  average,  he  received 
less  in  purchasing  power  for  the  1916  crop  than  for  the  1915 
crop,  which  he  sold  at  a  lower  price  but  of  which  he  had 
many  more  bushela 
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Fiu.  62. — The  purchasing  power  of  wheat  per  busbol  and  per  acre,  in  terms  of 
the  1013  dollar,  was  low  during  and  after  the  Civil  War*  fairly  high  from 
1877  until  1909,  and  exceedingly  low  during  the  World  War,  In  comparison 
with  the  farm  price  of  wheat. 
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At  the  present  time  (May  1, 1922)  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
is  considerably  higher  than  at  the  end  of  1921,  and,  as  the 
prices  of  other  conmiodities  farmers  buy  (Fig.  40)  are  de- 
creasing slowly,  the  purchasing  power  of  wheat  is  rising. 

Trend  of  Acreage  and  Production. 

The  trends  of  acreage,  acre  yield,  and  production  have 
been  shown  in  Figure  7.  Acreage  has  increased  steadily  as 
the  country  has  developed.  Average  acre  yields  also  in- 
creased about  25  per  cent,  or  from  12  bushels  to  15  bushels, 
in  the  25  years  from  1890  to  1914.    As  a  result,  production 


Fig.  63. — The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown  is  larger  than  that  of  spring 
wheat  and  has  tended  to  Increase  faster  hoth  before  and  during  the  World 
War. 

increased  steadily.  The  average  acreage  harvested  in  the 
10  years  before  the  war  (1905-1914)  was  about  48  million 
acres,  of  which  over  18  millions  were  spring  wheat  and 
nearly  '30  millions  were  winter  wheat  (Fig.  63).  As  the 
average  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  acreage  sown  was 
about  8.5  per  cent  in  those  years,  nearly  33  millions  of  acres 
of  winter  wheat  were  sown  annually. 

During  the  World  War  acreage  and  production  were 
greatly  stimulated  by  patriotic  impulses  and  by  high  prices. 
At  the  same  time  average  acre  yields  decreased  slightly, 
probably  on  account  of  unfavorable  seasons  and  less  ade- 
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quate  farming  methods  due  to  the  decreased  labor  supply. 
The  enormous  total  of  75,684,000  acres  was  grown  in  1919, 
but  this  dropped  to  somewhat  more  than  61  million  and  62 
million  acres,  respectively,  in  1920  and  1921.  Further  de- 
crease in  acreage  perhaps  may  be  looked  for,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  high  acre  yields. 

The  increase  in  winter  wheat  acreage  since  1911  has  been 
proportionately  greater  than  that  of  spring  wheat.  In  1919 
the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  harvested  was  50,494,000  acres, 
in  1920  is  was  40,016,000  acres,  and  in  1921  it  was  42,702,000 
acres,  after  decreases  of  about  2,  11,  and  5  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, caused  by  winterkilling,  had  been  subtracted.  This 
means  that  about  45  million  acres  of  winter  wheat  were  sown 
for  both  1920  and  1921,  compared  with  an  average  of  about 
33  millions  in  the  10  years  from  1905  to  1914. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
sown  in  the  autumn  of  1921  for  the  crop  of  1922  is  44,293,000 
acres,  or  scarcely  any  decrease  from  1920  and  1921.  How- 
ever, unfavorable  conditions  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  espe- 
cially in  the  central  part  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  have 
greatly  injured  the  plants,  and  an  average  abandomnent  of 
14.4  per  cent  has  been  estimated.  This  unusually  high 
abandonment  reduces  to  38,131,000  acres  the  area  of  winter 
wheat  estimated  to  be  remaining  for  harvest  in  1922,  an  area, 
however,  which  is  still  5  million  acres  larger  than  the  prewar 
average. 

During  the  20  years  from  1898  to  1917,  inclusive,  the 
acreage  devoted  to  spring  wheat  was  fairly  constant,  with 
an  average  of  18,015,000  acres  annually.  The  20-million 
mark  was  reached  only  in  1911.  The  lowest  acreage  recorded 
in  this  period  was  16,259,000  acres  in  1900.  In  1918  and 
1919  the  acreage  was  increased  to  22,051,000  and  25,200,000 
acres,  respectively.  In  1920  it  dropped  to  21,127,000  acres 
and  in  1921  to  19,706,000  acres,  which  was  still  about  10  per 
cent  above  the  prewar  average. 

Unfavorable  spring  conditions  have  much  retarded  the 
sowing  of  spring  wheat  in  1922.  Probably  this  will  result 
in  a  decreased  acreage.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  and  the 
facts  will  be  known  before  this  is  printed,  a  decreased  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat  is  probable  in  1922,  which  will  be 
one  factor  in  obtaining  a  better  price. 
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With  about  4^  million  acres  less  of  winter  wheat  remaining 
for  harvest  in  1922  than  were  harvested  in  1921,  and  with  a 
probable  decrease  in  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  1922,  a  de- 
creased production  of  all  wheat  seems  likely  to  result. 

Domestic  Use  of  Wheat. 

Most  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  consumed 
annually  within  the  country  (Fig.  64).  A  small  percentage 
of  the  crop  is  used  for  seed ;  a  varying  quantity  is  exported ; 
and  the  remainder,  also  variable  in  quantity,  is  held  in  the 
coimtry  as  carry-over  from  year  to  year. 


Fig.  04. — Disposal  of  the  American  wheat  crop  in  the  last  30  years.     Compare 
with  same  factors  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Figure  71. 
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The  total  consumption  can  not  be  determined  directly,  but 
only  by  subtraction  of  all  other  items.  It  varies  slightly, 
no  doubt,  from  year  to  year  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
flour  and  the  general  condition  of  business  and  employment. 
Consumption  increases  with  total  population,  of  course,  and 
per  capita  consumption  is  increasing  also.  During  the  war 
consumption  was  decreased  by  the  use  of  wheat  substitutes, 
but  that  was  only  a  temporary  condition. 

Carry-over,  also,  can  not  be  determined  accurately  by 
direct  methods.  In  a  long  period  of  time  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly negligible,  as  the  carry-over  of  one  year  is  eaten 
or  exported  in  the  next.     At  the  end  of  25  or  50  years,  there- 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS  BY  DECADES  FROM  1871  TO  1920 
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Fig.  65. — Wheat  ezportji  increased  steadily  in  the  30  years  from  1870  to  1900, 
decreased  in  the  next  10  years,  and  increased  enormously  in  the  last  10 
.vears,  stimulated  by  war-time  needs. 

fore,  only  the  final  carry-over  need  be  considered,  and  the 
consumption  is  found  by  subtracting  the  total  seed  require- 
ments and  exports.  These  trends,  reduced  to  this  average 
condition,  are  shown  later  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Figures 
71  and  72. 

Exports. 

The  United  States  has  exported  a  surplus  of  wheat  in 
every  year  of  its  history,  except  1836.  International  trade 
in  wheat  on  a  large  scale  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1850, 
in  which  year  the  repeal  of  the  British  Corn  Laws  went  into 
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effect.  At  this  time  practically  all  of  the  wheat  of  the  United 
States  was  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  there 
usually  was  not  a  large  quantity  available  for  export.  The 
trend  of  exports  by  decades  since  1871  is  shown  in  Figure  65 
and  by  years  since  1849  in  Figure  67. 

The  Civil  War  cut  off  the  southern  market  for  northern 
wheat,  and  a  good  demand  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  caused 
a  large  increase  in  the  exports  during  those  years.  Follow- 
ing tliis  war  there  were  a  few  years  of  small  exports,  but  by 
1869  they  had  returned  to  the  Civil  War  level.  Exports 
increased  rapidly  from  1866  to  1880,  after  which  there  was 
a  decline  until  1890.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  large 
exports  until  1902.  From  1878  to  about  1902  was  the  great 
surplus-producing  period  of  the  development  of  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  From  1903  to  1913  the  exports 
were  much  less  than  in  the  previous  decade  (Fig.  67). 


Fig.  66. — Wheat  being  delivered  through  apouts  from  the  bins  of  a  water- 
front elevator  into  the  hold  of  a  steamer,  for  export.  Wheat  for  export  is 
loaded  into  ships  at  ports  on  the  Great  Lalcos.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  Pacific  Coast  ports,  much  of  the 
wheat  still  is  handled  In  bags  instead  of  in  bulk. 
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Fio.  67. — Exports  vary  much  more  than  production,  depending  partly  on 
foreign  demand.  In  general,  rapid  exteJinion  of  wheat  production  in  the 
laat  quarter  of  the  last  century  caused  high  exports,  repreeeuting  a  high 
percentage  of  our  total  production.  After  a  decade  of  decline  the  World 
War  stimulated  ntill  greater  exports  but  no  larger  percentage  of  the  totaL 
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The  exports  of  the  recent  war  period  seem  very  large,  but 
in  percentage  of  the  total  of  the  crops  produced  they  have 
not  been  greater  than  the  exports  of  the  period  from  1880 
to  1900.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  future  will  show 
a  continuation  of  the  prewar  trend  of  the  years  1908  to  1918, 
inclusive. 

International  Trade  in  Wheat. 

All  the  countries  in  the  world  are  tied  together  through 
international  trade  in  wheat  (Figs.  68  and  69).  The  annual 
surplus  from  the  great  producing  countries  is  poured  into 
the  consuming  countries  which  do  not  produce  enough  to 
supply  their  own  needs.  Russia  has  been  our  greatest  com- 
petitor in  production  and  the  United  Kingdom  our  greatest 
buyer.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  movements  in  wheat 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  movements  in  1920  with  the 
average  movements  in  the  five-year  prewar  period,  1910-1914, 
inclusive.  The  biggest  and  most  significant  change  is  the 
elimination  of  Russia  as  a  producing  country.  Lack  of  the 
Russian  surplus  was  made  up  by  increases  in  production  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina.  The  great  re- 
duction in  India  is  due  to  a  poor  season  in  1920,  and  the  same 
was  true  in  1919  also.  A  most  important  economic  question 
is  how  the  future  demand  for  our  wheat  will  be  affected 
by  the  return  of  Russia  to  her  former  place  in  international 
trade.  Will  Russia  come  bax^,  and  how  rapidly  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  how  far  Canada,  Argentina,  and  India  can  continue 
to  increase  their  acreage  and  production  also  is  very  im- 
portant to  us. 

Population  and  Future  Production. 

Since  Colonial  times  the  United  States  has  been  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat.  For  nearly  half  a  century  our  wheat  ex- 
ports have  been  large  in  quantity  and  very  important  in  our 
total  international  trade  in  agricultural  products  (see  Figs. 
2,  65,  and  67).  During  the  last  20  years,  however,  the 
volume  of  these  wheat  exports  has  been  decreasing,  except 
under  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  recent  war  period. 

09912*— TBK  1921 11 
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This  decrease  has  been  due  chiefly  to  our  steadily  increasing 
population  (Fig.  70)  and  the  lack  of  new  lands  suitable  for 
profitable  wheat  production  under  present  conditions. 

Increase  in  population  has  been  due  partly  to  births  and 
partly  to  immigration.  The  birth  rate  is  affected  somewhat 
by  econcHsnic  conditions  in  this  country.  Immigration  is 
affected  by  legislation  here  and  by  economic  conditions  here 
and  abroad.  Without  question  our  population  will  continue 
to  increase,  though  the  rate  will  be  governed  by  the  factors 
named.  Increasing  population  will  require  a  proportion- 
ately increasing  supply  of  wheat.  Wheat  production,  how- 
ever, has  been  increasing  less  rapidly  than  population  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
true,  at  least  until  we  reach  the  point  where  we  consume 
practically  all  we  produce. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  been 
increasing  steadily  during  the  last  80  years  at  least  (Figs. 
71  and  72).  This  has  been  due  partly  (1)  to  great  improve- 
ment in  milling  processes,  which  make  bread  more  attractive ; 
(2)  to  increasing  prosperity,  which  enables  more  people  to 
eat  white  bread;  and  (3)  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
population  in  cities. 
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Flo.  70. — Population  bah  iDcreaHe4  more  rapidly  In  the  United  States  in  the 
last  20  year8  than  h&B  wbeat  production,  in  spite  of  enormous  production 
during  Uie  World  War. 
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Fig.  71. — On  a  per  capita  basis  consumption  is  increasing  and  prodaction  and 
ezporta  are  decreasing. 

It  is  certain  that  city  dwellers  consume  more  wheat  per 
capita  than  do  those  who  live  in  villages  and  in  the  country. 
This  probably  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  gardens  in  cities 
and  in  part  to  the  comparative  cheapness  pf  bread  and  the 
further  fact  that  no  cooking  is  required.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  population  living  in  cities  is  increasing  rapidly, 
which  is  a  factor  in  the  present  and  future  trend  of  wheat 
consumption. 

Per  capita  consumption  increased  (Fig.  72)  from  8.8 
bushels,  the  average  of  1839  and  1849,  to  4.9  bushels  as  the 
average  from  1875  to  1884,  and  to  5.6  bushels  as  the  average 
from  1905  to  1914.  This  rising  trend,  interrupted  by  the 
World  War,  doubtless  now  has  been  resumed.  How  much 
longer  will  it  continue  ?  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially Belgium  and  France,  per  capita  consumption  has  risen 
to  about  8  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

With  increasing  population,  increasing  per  capita  con- 
sumption, and  decreasing  per  capita  production  (Fig.  72), 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  our  wheat  at  home. 
In  comparatively  a  few  years,  if  present  trends  continue,  we 
shall  be  eating  all  that  we  produce.    Of  course  production 
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can  and  wiU  be  mcrea^ed  if  the  prices  paid  for  wheat  will 
make  such  increase  profitable.  The  greatly,  increased  wheat 
production  during  the  war,  occurring  under  the  stimulus  of 
very  high  prices  and  patriotism,  was  partly  at  the  expense 
of  well  balknced  rotations  and  other  principles  of  sound 
farming.  Iks  wheat  prices  become  better  in  future,  pro- 
duction can  be  increased  through  the  use  of  more  ferti- 
lizer and  the  farming  of  less  productive  land.  As  produc- 
tion and  consumption  tend  to  become  equal  new  sources  of 
supply  must  be  sought  in  order  to  feed  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation. The  needed  supply  may  be  grown  at  home  or  im- 
ported from  Canada,  Argentina,  and  other  countries  where 
lands  and  labor  are  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  PER 
CAPITA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ABOUT  I845J880AND  1910 
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Fio.  72. — Per  capita  prodactiou  has  reached  Its  maximum  and  le  alowlj  de> 
dining,  while  per  capita  consumption  slowly  rises. 
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By  C.  E.  Leighty  and  C.  W.  Wabbubton,  AffronomUts,  Bureau  of 
Plant  InduatrVj  and  O.  C.  Stine  and  O.  B.  Baker,  Agricultural 
Econo7nist8,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EconamicB. 

HE  com  crop  is  considered  in  this  article  from  a 
broadly  economic  standpoint,  principal  atten- 
tion being  given  to  those  things  which  deter- 
mine its  profitableness  to  the  farmer,  and  to 
showing  the  steps  by  which  corn  has  come  to 
occupy  the  place  it  holds  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  Importance  of  Corn  in  the  United  States. 

Unknown  to  the  world  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
com  stands  to-day  the  equal  in  world  production  of  any 
other  cereal.  An  important  crop  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  it  is  first  and  foremost  an  American  crop.  Grown 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  reaches  its  true  preeminence 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  that  strip  of  productive  land  stretching 
from  Ohio  westward  to  the  Missouri  and  beyond. 

Corn  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  United  States  both 
in  acreage  and  in  value.  Com  growing  is  the  work  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers,  and  about  a  hundred  million  acres  of  our 
land  are  planted  to  corn  each  year.  It  is  especially  import- 
ant in  nearly  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  In  the  western  and  extreme  northern 
portions  of  the  country  corn  is  not  an  important  crop,  owing 
chiefly  to  climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to  its  growth. 
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Fig.  1. —  In  th«-  blackened  areag  corn  wap  grown  for  grain  on  more  than  90 
out  of  every  100  farm8  in  1919.  As  the  shading  becomes  Ughter  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  farms  produced  corn  for  grain.  Only  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  in  (♦^rtain  other  small  areas  of  the  far  West  is  corn 
prhothftUy   unknown  a^  a   crop. 
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Of  the  6,448,343  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
4,936,692,  or  more  than  three-fonrths,  are  reported  by  the 
1920  census  as  producing  corn.  With  a  com  acreage  (not 
including  com  cut  for  forage  or  silage)  of  87,771,600  acres, 
this  is  9LTy  average  of  about  18  acres  of  corn  on /each  farm 
producing  it.  Whatever  influences  the  com  crop,  tiien, 
whether  it  affects  the  growing  com  or  the  harvested  crop, 
and  whether  it  be  weather,  costs,  or  prices,  must  concern 
very  many  people. 


FARM  VALUE,  DECEMBER  1 

CORN*  WHKAT«  AND  COTTON  CROPS 

AND 

CATTUE  AND  8W1NK  PRODUCED  FOR  SLAUGHTER 

1910-1921 


Fig.  2. — The  yalae  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  is  usually  about 
double  the  value  of  the  wheat  or  cotton  crop,  and  about  equals  the  combined 
▼alues  of  the  cattle  and  swine  slaughtered.  In  1920  and  1921,  however, 
the  value  of  swine  slaughtered  was  nearly  as  great  as  the  corn  value. 


Relative  Value. 

The  value  of  the  com  crop  to  the  American  farmer  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  any  other  crop  grown  in  this 
country.  In  9  of  the  last  12  years  (Fig.  2)  the  value  of 
com  has  been  greater  than  the  combined  values  of  wheat 
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and  cotton.  In  8  of  these  years  the  value  of  com  has  been 
greater  than  the  combined  values  of  all  cattle  and  swine 
produced  for  slaughter.  The  farm  value  of  swine  produced 
for  slaughter  has  been  second  to  the  value  of  com  in  every 
year  sincd.  1910. 

The  average  value  of  com  in  the  pre-war  period,  1910  to 
1914,  was  $1,677,000,000  annually.  The  higher  prices  from 
1915  to  1919  raised  the  average  annual  value  of  this  period 
to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $3,024,000,000.  The  1920  crop, 
the  largest  ever  harvested,  was  valued  at  $2,150,000,000, 
prices  having  fallen  from  the  war-time  figures.  The  1921 
crop,  which  was  only  4  per  cent  less  than  the  record  crop  of 
the  previous  year,  was  valued  at  only  $1,303,000,000  or  43 
per  cent  of  the  annual  value  during  the  war  period,  and 
approximately  one-sixth  less  than  the  pre-war  value, 
although  the  crop  was  one-tenth  larger  than  the  pre-war 
average.  The  other  crops  and  animal  products  increased  in 
value  during  the  war  and  decreased  in  1920  and  1921,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  the  com  crop  decreased. 

Uses. 

The  hog  is  the  largest  direct  consumer  of  com.  It  is 
estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  is  fed  to  swine 
on  farms.  Horses  and  cattle,  it  is  estimated,  account  for  20 
per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  The  next  largest 
use  of  com  is  for  human  food,  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  being 
consumed  on  farms  and  ground  in  merchant  flour  mills 
(principally  for  food).  The  percentage  of  the  crop  used 
directly  for  food  appears  small,  but,  considering  our  large 
production,  com  is  seen  to  be  an  important  food.  Other 
details  regarding  uses  of  com  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The 
outstanding  use  of  com  is  as  a  feed  for  animals,  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  it  being  used  in  this  way.  The  exports  of 
com  as  grain  are  almost  negligible. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  corn  as  grain  the  plant  is  used 
extensively  in  the  form  of  silage,  fodder,  and  stover,  as 
feed  for  animals.  In  recent  years,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  nearly  4 
million  acres  of  com  each  year  have  been  made  into  silage. 
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More  than  2^  million  acres  of  com  are  cut  for  fodder,  while 
large  use  is  made  of  the  stalks  as  feed  for  animals.  More 
than  2  million  acres  have  been  grazed  or  hogged  off  each 
year  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  corn  crop  and  the  swine  and  cattle  populations  are 
intimately  interrelated.  With  the  exception  of  limited  areas 
from  which  com  is  largely  sold  as  grain,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  markets,  swine  are  found  most  abundantly 
where  com  production  is  greatest.  In  these  areas,  too,  the 
finishing  of  cattle  for  market  is  a  prominent  industry.  The 
six  States,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  producing  48  per  cent  of  the  com  in  1921,  had  within 
their  borders  about  45  per  cent  of  the  swine  of  the  country 
and  over  25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  other  than  milk  cows  on 
January  1,  1922.  In  addition  these  States  produced  32  per 
cent  of  the  chickens  and  35  per  cent  of  the  hens'  eggs  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1919. 

Com,  therefore,  consumed  either  directly  or  in  the  form 
of  meat  and  other  animal  products,  is  the  principal  source  of 
food  of  the  American  people. 


AVERAGE  PRODUCTION 

(1912  •  1921 ) 
2,816,672.000    BUSHELS 


Tio,  8. — ^The  oses  of  com  harrested  for  grain  to  the  United  States,  based  oq 
estimates  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  More  than  86  per  cent 
is  fed  to  llye  stock  and  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  is  used  directly 
for  food. 
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The  World  Production  of  Corn. 

The  United  States  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  com 
crop  of  the  world.  There  are  no  large  competing  countries, 
but  corn  is  an  important  crop  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  some  of  the  southern  European  countries.  Argentina  is 
the  most  important  of  the  competing  countries  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Argentine  crop  is  exported. 
There  is  no  area  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  com- 
parable to  the  Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  prob- 
ably has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  cultivated  land  devoted  to 
corn  production  than  any  other  country.  Most  of  the  com 
is  grown  in  small  patches  of  a  few  acres,  partly  under  irri- 
gation, and  is  produced  chiefly  for  human  food. 

World  production  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  total  production  of  corn  in  Europe  amounts  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  production  in  the  United  States.  Italy, 
the  Balkan  countries,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are 
the  important  corn-producing  regions.  Southern  France 
also  produces  some  corn.  In  the  region  westward  from  the 
Black  Sea;  including  Eumania  and  the  Hungarian  plain, 
the  rainfall,  temperature,  and  soil  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  our  Com  Belt,  and  corn  is  one  of  the  chief  crops, 
being  used  largely  for  food  and  also  exported.  Com  in 
Egypt  and  India  is  grown  under  irrigation,  and  is  an  im- 
portant crop  locallj'  in  these  countries. 

The  geographic  range  of  com  is  limited  by  conditions  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  length  of  growing  season.  The 
northern  and  the  southern  limits  of  corn  production  practi- 
cally have  been  reached,  but  may  be  extended  slightly  by 
developing  varieties  that  will  mature  earlier,  and  by  grow- 
ing corn  for  silage  or  green  fodder.  Corn  can  be  grown 
without  irrigation  only  in  areas  where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  summer  rainfaU.  Temperatures  both  night  and 
day  must  also  be  high  during  the  growing  period.  These 
conditions  exclude  com  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  area 
lying  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  limits  of  pro- 
duction but  there  remains  a  large  potential  area  in  which 
com  growing  can  be  developed. 
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Fig.  5. — ^The  countries  reporting  every  year,  1895-1921,  make  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  world's  total  production.  These  countries  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Australasia.  World  production  yaries  with 
production  in  the  United  States. 

The  corn  production  of  all  countries  reporting  has  in- 
creased from  about  3  billion  bushels  annually,  in  the  period 
1895  to  1897,  to  over  8^  billion  bushels  annually  in  the  last 
three  years.  (Fig.  6.)  The  United  States  produces  such  a 
large  part  of  the  world  crop  that  the  trend  of  world  produc- 
tion is  determined  very  largely  by  the  trend  of  production  in 
the  United  States.  The  fluctuations  in  world  production 
from  year  to  year  follow  the  fluctuations  in  this  country. 
When  we  have  a  short  com  crop  the  world  crop  is  short  be- 
cause it  is  not  possible  for  high  yields  in  other  countries  to 
make  up  for  low  yields  in  the  United  States. 

Production  in  the  United  States. 

The  com  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1921  was  the  third 
largest  ever  produced,  having  been  exceeded  only  by  the 
crops  of  1920  and  1912.  The  area  planted  to  com  in  1921 
was  about  the  same,  however,  as  the  average  for  the  last  20 
years,  the  immense  crop  being  the  result  of  an  acre  yield  far 
above  the  normal  average.  Acreage,  yield,  and  production 
in  the  United  States  since  1866  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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ACREAGE,  YIELD  PER  ACRE.  AND   PRODUCTION 

UNITED  STATES;  1866-1921 


Fio.  6. — Acreage  and  production  of  corn  have  increatied  rather  steadily  »lnce 
1866.  Production  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  much  more  than  acreage, 
becanse  It  depends  not  only  on  acreage  but  also  on  yield  per  acre,  which 
has  fluctuated  largely  in  different  years.  Upward  and  downward  trends, 
however,  have  occurred  in  yield  per  acre. 
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The  area- planted  to  corn  has  increased  steadily  from  1866 
to  the  present  time,  being  about  three  times  as  large  now  as 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  The  expansion  has  been 
more  rapid  in  certain  periods  than  in  others.  The  most  rapid 
expansion,  was  that  between  1894  and  1899.  An  imusually 
large  acreage  was  planted  in  1917.  This  was  due  in  large 
part,  however,  to  the  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  by  winter 
killing,  and  in  1918  the  area  planted  dropped  back  to  about 
the  average  for  the  previous  10  years.  From  the  trend  of 
corn  acreage  since  about  1910  it  might  be  inferred  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  from  which  there  will  be  little  or  no 
expansion  in  the  future.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
we  have  passed  through  one  such  period  of  stable  acreage — 
1899  to  1908 — after  which  there  was  a  decided  increase.  We 
no  longer  have  large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  to  add  to  the 
corn-producing  area,  but  within  the  limits  of  present  produc- 
tion considerable  increases  in  corn  acreage  could  be  made 
without  substantially  reducing  the  acreage  of  other  crops, 
excepting  possibly  pasture. 

The  production  of  corn  depends  both  upon  the  acre  yield 
and  upon  the  area  planted.  The  fluctuations  in  production 
from  year  to  year,  however,  are  almost  solely  due  to  varia- 
tions in  acre  yield.  In  the  entire  period  for  which  statistics 
of  average  annual  yields  are  available,  high  yields  have  never 
occurred  in  more  than  three  successive  years.  Relatively 
very  low  yields  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  lowest  yield 
was  17  bushels,  reported  for  1901,  and  the  highest  31.5 
bushels,  in  1920.  The  trend  of  the  acre  yields  was  down- 
ward from  1880  to  1895  and  upward  from  1895  to  1913.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  well  defined  tendency  to 
increase  the  average  acre  yield,  but  the  period  has  not  been 
long  enough  to  determine  how  much  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  weather  conditions,  and  how  much  to  other  factors.  Prob- 
ably a  part  of  the  increase  in  acre  yield  is  due  to  better  culti- 
vation and  to  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  in  areas  where  the 
crop  is  uncertain,  as  in  parts  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Being  the  result  of  area  planted  multiplied  by  acre  yield 
the  production  of  corn  shows  the  characteristic  tendencies 
of  both.  It  fluctuates  annually  with  yield,  while  the  tend- 
ency toward  expansion  or  stability  is  determined  more 
largely  by  the  area  planted.     The  large  production  of  the 
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last  3  years  was  due  not  to  unusual  areas  planted,  but  to 
unusual  yields.  Larger  production  may  be  obtained  in  the 
future  either  by  increasing  the  area  planted  or  by  means  of 
higher  acre  yields  resulting  from  the  use  of  better  seed, 
better  cultivation,  and  more  fertilizer. 

Historical  Development. 

Com  was  the  earliest  cultivated  crop  on  the  American 
farm.  When  the  first  colonists  settled  in  Virginia  and  in 
Massachusetts  they  found  the  Indians  producing  com  and 
preparing  various  foods  from  it.  The  Indians  taught  the 
colonists  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  utilize  it.  The  spade 
and  the  hoe  were  the  only  tools  used  at  first,  but  English 
plows  were  soon  introduced. 

The  Virginia  colonists  planted  30  or  40  acres  in  1609,  and 
about  600  acres  in  1614,  while  in  1631  there  was  a  surplus 
of  corn  to  export.  The  Massachusetts  colonists  planted  their 
first  com  in  old  Indian  corn  fields  and  fertilized  with  a 
fish  in  each  of  the  hills.    Com  was  the  most  important  crop 
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Fig.  7. — Corn  was  an  important  crop  in  the  seaboard  States  in  1839,  but 
production  was  most  intense  in  central  Tennessee,  tbe  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Wabash  Valleys.  Most  of  tbe  present 
Com  Belt  was  only  sparsely  settled.  The  total  production  in  1839  was 
877,000,000  bushels. 
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Flo.  8. — Com  productioii  nore  than  doubled  from  1839  to  1850.  IlUnois, 
Iowa,  and  other  prairie  States  became  important  producers.  Total  pro- 
duction In  1859,  according  to  tbe  census  of  1860,  was  838,792,740  bushels. 
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Fio.  9. — Corn  production  in  1879  was  centered  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  being  produced  in  these  three  States.  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  were  developing  rapidly  as  corn  producers.  The  Com  Belt 
had  come  into  existence.  Corn  growing  had  pushed  westward  and  north- 
ward. Large  quantities  of  com  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  on  the 
prairies  tlian  In  the  forested  regions.  Total  production  in  1879  was 
1,754,591,676  bushels  (census  figures). 
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Fio.  10. — Corn  production  in  1899  had  become  more  intense  in  sereral  States, 
bat  especially  In  the  Missouri  River  Valley.  The  Corn  Belt  had  developed 
westward  and  northward.  Total  production  in  1899,  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  was  2,666.324,370  bushels.  The  average  production  per  person  in 
the  United  States  had  Increased  from  26.7  bushels  in  1859  to  85.1  in  1899. 

^laixuauj'  uecn  coming  into  use.  These  change  are  evi- 
denced by  the  acre  yield,  which  increased  from  an  average 
of  24.1  bushels  in  the  period  1890  to  1899  to  20.1  bushels  in 
the  period  1910  to  1919.  The  various  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  done  much  in  recent  years  to  maintain  and  to 
increase  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre. 

The  Corn  Belt. 

As  corn  growing  developed  in  the  TTnited  States  it  was 
learned  by  experience  that  corn  could   be  grown   in  some 
areas  to  better  advantage  than  in  others.     Acreage  soon  be- 
came largest  and  production  most  intense  in  the  more  favor- 
able areas.     A  rather  indefinite  strip  of  land,  varying  from 
time  to  time,  extending  from  southwestern  Ohio  to  south- 
eastern South  Dakota,  and  thence  southward  along  the  Mis- 
sr)uri  River,  developed  corn  irrowinor  rnf\«^f  ;nti>ti»-ii-/^iA'  onrl 
rt«  '1[t:^^^*lif»  proSlctlim  tn  1919  am<mnttd  to  2i4«i,882.50t  bushels.    This 
\m^A  ft^fttsii  from  th«.  pwlBCtlosi  s«  1899.    Com  cut  tor  tormse  and  sUsfee 
IncreMed  T^rj  largely  ta  this  periad.  the  acreage  cut  for  forage,  in  1919, 
^«(iir  mxyrtwr  trs  14,!W«,9Jr2  acres.  '  Large  decreases  !n  profltictlon  oconrred 
iB  the  Corn  Belt,  especially  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 
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of  the  early  settlers  because  (1)  acclimated  seed  was  avail- 
able, (2)  it  furnished  food  for  man  and  for  animals,  and 
(3)  it  was  the  most  adaptable  and  best  yielding  crop  for 
newly  cleared  land. 

The  westward  movement  of  com  production  began  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  rich 
lands  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  Northwest  Territory 
were  settled  by  immigrants  from  the  seaboard,  who  raised 
corn  and  marketed  it  mostly  in  the  form  of  whisky  and 
livestock.  These  were  the  most  important  corn-producing 
areas  in  1839  (Fig.  7),  although  the  western  frontier  of  corn- 
production  had  already  crossed  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  period  of  depression  in  the  West  following  the  panic  of 
1837  had  ended  by  1845.  A  period  of  prosperity  and  rapid 
development  followed.  Corn  production  more  than  doubled 
in  the  20  years  from  1839  to  1859  (Fig.  8).  This  was  due  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  prairie  States,  a  large  number  of 
foreign  immigrants  coming  to  reenforce  the  strong  western 
movement  of  our  native  population.  Steel  plows,  first  made 
about  1837,  quickly  came  into  use  and  facilitated  the  break- 
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'    Beginning  with  iSWtEere'wSri^ 
the  exporte  of  botii  com  and  meat  products.    The  dediiie  in 
freight  rates  about  this  time  favored  the  transportation  of 
farm  products  ironi  the  Com  Belt.    The  methods  of  cultore 
in  the  West  improved  as  the  machinery  improved,  and  as  land 
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values  rose  more  intensive  cultivation  was  encouraged.  Com 
breeders  developed  improved  varieties,  the  growing  of  which 
increased  the  yields.  The  limits  of  the  Com  Belt  were  ex- 
tended and  com  was  pushed  somewhat  farther  into  new  terri- 
tory. Acreage  in  1899  was  one-half  larger  than  in  1879, 
altliough  production  increased  only  one-third,  owing  to 
lower  acre  yield  in  1899  (Fig.  10). 

The  acreage  of  com  in  Oklahoma  increased  more  than 
3  million  acres  in  the  decade  from  1899  to  1909.  This  in- 
creased acreage  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent,  however,  and 
in  1919  the  acreage  of  com  was  about  the  same  and  the  pro- 
duction less  than  in  1899,  while  wheat  increased  over  3^ 
million  acres  in  the  State  from  1899  to  1919.  The  demand 
and  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  during  and  immediately 
following  the  World  War  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  resulted 
in  marked  increases  in  the  wheat  acreage  and  decreases  in 
com  acreage  in  many  other  States.  The  full  effect  of  this 
tendency  was  felt  in  1919  (Fig.  11). 

In  the  period  from  1899  to  1919  some  adjustments  were 
made  in  com  acreage,  land  less  well  suited  to  corn  going  to 
other  crops;  better  cultural  methods  and  better  seed  have 
gradually  been  coming  into  use.  These  changes  are  evi- 
denced by  the  acre  yield,  which  increased  from  an  average 
of  24.1  bushels  in  the  period  1890  to  1899  to  26.1  bushels  in 
the  period  1910  to  1919.  The  various  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  and  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  done  much  in  recent  years  to  maintain  and  to 
increase  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre. 

The  Corn  Belt. 

As  corn  growing  developed  in  the  United  States  it  was 
learned  by  experience  that  com  could  be  grown  in  some 
areas  to  better  advantage  than  in  others.  Acreage  soon  be- 
came largest  and  production  most  intense  in  the  more  favor- 
able areas.  A  rather  indefinite  strip  of  land,  varying  from 
time  to  time,  extending  from  southwestern  Ohio  to  south- 
eastern South  Dakota,  and  thence  southward  along  the  Mis- 
souri River,  developed  com  growing  most  intensively  and 
has  become  known  commonly  as  the  "  Corn  Belt."  In  some 
places  the  limits  of  the  belt  are  more  or  less  definite,  as  in 
southern  Illinois,  where  there  is  an  abrupt  change  in  soil 
type   which  traces  back  to  the  glacial   period.    In  other 
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places  the  limits  are  indefinite,  particularly  toward  the 
north  and  west  where  climatic  conditions  with  their  deli- 
cate shadings  from  year  to  year  determine  the  final  result. 
The  Corn  Belt  in  general,  except  the  eastern  portion,  is 
prairie  or  bottom  land,  fertile,  easily  worked,  and  well- 
drained.  In  the  early  days  much  of  it  was  swampy,  marshy 
land  without  trees,  but  covered  with  abundant  growth  of 
grassy  and  herbaceous  plants.  Other  sections,  though  not 
marshy,  were  covered  with  heavy  grass.  The  draining  of 
the  marshes  and  the  breaking  of  the  heavy  prairie  sod  were 
difficult  tasks  for  the  early  settlers.  Once  accomplished, 
however,  immense  corn  fields  easily  worked  and  very  produc- 
tive were  rapidly  developed. 

Crop  Combinations  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  world  bids  high  enough  for  pork,  corn-fed  beef,  and 
other  com  products  to  make  com  pay  better  in  general  than 
any  other  crop  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Com  Belt.  Yet, 
less  than  half  of  the  com  land  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  allotted 
to  corn  in  any  given  season.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
land  is  occupied  by  small  grains  and  hay,  whereas  intertilled 
crops  other  than  com  are  allotted  less  than  1  per  cent. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  com  crop  leaves  men  and 


Pio.  12. — Crop  combinations  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  dots  indicate  corn 
acreage.  The  broken  lines  mark  off  the  regions  of  crop  combinations.  In- 
tertilled crops  other  than  corn  find  their  place  for  the  most  part  outside  of 
the  true  Corn  Belt. 
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Fodder  In  the  Shock. 

Fio.  18. — Corn  cut  and  shocked   in   preparation  for  sowing   winter  wheat. 
A  practice  common  in  Bast  Central  States. 

teams  free  at  times  in  the  year  when  they  can  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  seeding  and  harvesting  small  grain  and  hay, 
but  employs  them  at  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  plant,  till, 
and  harvest  other  intertilled  crops  like  kafir,  tobacco,  beans, 
and  potatoes.  Besides  being  supplementary  to  corn,  from 
the  standpoint  of  providing  employment  to  men  and  teams 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  small  grain  and  tame  hay  and 
pasture  grasses  supplement  corn  in  feeding  livestock  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility. 

The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  12)  shows  that  the  princi- 
pal crop  combinations  in  the  Com  Belt  result  from  differ- 
ences in  the  choice  of  small  grains  and  hays,  and  not  from 
differences  in  the  choice  of  intertilled  crops.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  from  northeastern  Nebraska  to  north- 
western Indiana,  the  principal  small  grain  is  oats,  whereas 
along  the  southern  margin  and  in  the  eastern  end  it  is  winter 
(fall)  wheat. 

Temperature  and  soil  conditions  are  important  factors  in 
determining  the  choice  between  these  two  crops.  Crossing 
these  two  small-grain  divisions  of  the  Com  Belt  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
there  is  a  line  largely  determined  by  moisture  conditions,  to 
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the  west  of  which  the  principal  hay  is  alfalfa,  and  to  the 
east  of  which  it  is  clover  and  timothy.  Thus,  with  corn 
practically  excluding  other  intertilled  crops  from  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  with  soil  and  climatic  conditions  markedly  in- 
fluencing the  choice  of  small  grain  and  hay  crops,  the 
principal  crop  combinations  in  the  Com  Belt  are  (1)  corn, 
spring  oats,  and  clover  and  timothy ;  (2)  com,  winter  wheat, 
and  clover  and  timothy;  (3)  com,  spring  oats,  and  alfalfa; 
and  (4)  com,  winter  wheat,  and  alfalfa. 

Handling  the  Crop. 

Farm  practices  in  handling  the  mature  com  crop  vary  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  northern  and 
northeastern  States  and  in  mountain  areas  cutting  and 
shocking  is  the  usual  practice.  In  other  sections  it  is  more 
usual  to  gather  the  ripened  grain  from  the  standing  stalk. 
The  sections  where  these  different  practices  are  followed  on 
the  majority  of  the  farms  are  shown  in  Figure  14. 

In  the  Corn  Belt 
the  greatest  part  of 
the  com  is  husked 
from  the  standing 
stalks.  Other  fields 
are  harvested  by 
live  stock  turned  in 
to  feed.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the 
corn,  however,  is 
now  being  cut,  either 
for  silage  or  for  for- 
age ( fodder ) ,  than 
formerly  was  the 
case.  The  percent- 
age of  the  total 
com  acreage  cut  for 
silage  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of 
the  country  is  shown 
in  Figure  15  and 
the  percentage  cut 
for  fodder  in  Figure 
16,  The  com  har- 
vester (Fig.  17),  the 


Methods  of  Harvesting  Corn. 

Fig.  14. — The  shaded  portions  of  the  two  maps 
show  the  sections  of  the  United  States  where 
cutting  and  shocking  corn  (above)  and  gath- 
ering it  from  standing  stalks  (below)  arc  the 
more  common  practices.  "  Basked  *'  is  used 
In  the  figure,  although  In  the  South  corn  is 
often  only  "  Jerked." 
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Fig.  15. — A  large  portion  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  for  silage  north  of  the 
limits  of  heavy  grain  production  and  in  mountain  s^^ctions.  The  acreage 
harvested  for  grain  is  comparntively  small  in  those  aroas  and  com  is  grown 
principally  for  making  silage  to  feed  dairy  cattle. 


Pig.  16. — The  cutting  and  shocking  of  corn  for  forage  or  fodder  is  the  common 
practice  in  the  dairy  States  of  the  North  and  in  Ohio,  northeastern  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  most  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  also  in  the 
eastern  Ozark  region  of  Missouri.  Corn  Is  cut  in  September,  cutting  being 
general  between  September  10  and  30. 
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Cutting  Corn. 

Fio.  17. — A  com  barvester  at  work.    More  corn  is  being  cut  now  than  formerlj 
both   for  silage  and  for  fodder. 


Filling  the  Silo. 

Fio.  18. — The  first  silos  are  reported  to  have  been  built  in  Michigan  In  1875. 
Since  then  the  number  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  dairy  regions.  Silage 
is  also  being  used  to  some  extent  in  feeding  beef  cattle  and  other  llTe  stock. 
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shredder,  and  the  silage  cutter  (Fig.  18)  are  being  more 
extensively  used.  This  is  more  expensive  than  ^hogging 
down,''  which  practice  is  also  becoming  more  common,  but 
better  use  is  made  of  the  crop  when  it  is  cut,  especially  if 
made  into  silage  or  if  the  stover  is  shredded. 

The  cutting  of  com  for  forage  or  fodder  is  in  general  a 
comparatively  more  important  practice  in  mountain  sections 
and  other  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  corn  production.  An 
important  exception  is  found  in  the  east-central  States  where 
com  is  cut  and  shocked  in  preparation  for  winter  wheat. 
In  these  areas  general  farming  is  practiced  with  live  stock 
as  an  important  side  line.  Fodder  takes  the  place  of  hay 
that  otherwise  would  need  to  be  grown. 

Environmental  Factors. 

The  amount  of  corn  produced  in  the  United  States  in  any 
year  is  determined  by  two  things,  (1)  the  acreage  planted, 
and  (2)  the  acre  yield.  The  acreage  planted  is  determined 
by  the  farmers,  but  the  acre  yield  is  determined  by  environ- 
mental factors,  the  most  important  of  which  have  to  do  with 
the  soil,  the  weather,  and  with  insects  and  diseases. 

Soils. 

For  highest  and  most  profitable  yields  corn  requires  a  fer- 
tile, well-drained,  loamy  soil  well  supplied  with  humus  that 
can  be  easily  worked  with  labor-saving  machinery.  Condi- 
tions such  as  these  make  the  Com  Belt  what  it  is.  Com  is 
produced  on  many  soil  types  ranging  from  sand  to  heavy 
clay,  but  the  yields  and  the  profits  from  the  crop  have  a 
close  relation  to  the  quality  and  conditions  of  the  soil.  As 
soils  are  farmed  from  year  to  year  their  natural  fertility 
gradually  becomes  less  and  manure  or  other  fertilizers  must 
be  added  in  order  to  maintain  crop  yields.  The  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, formerly  confined  to  the  eastern  and  southern  States, 
is  increasing  in  the  Corn  Belt,  as  profits  from  their  use  be- 
come apparent. 

Climatic  Factors. 

The  most  important  climatic  factors  that  determine  pro- 
duction and  yield  of  corn  are  rainfall  and  length  and  tem- 
perature of  the  growing  season.  Com  growing  is  limited  to- 
ward the  north  by  the  short  growing  season,  which  is  under 
120  days  in  the  average  year  along  the  Canadian  border 
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(Fig.  19).  Along  the  Gulf  it  is  240  days  or  over.  Most  of 
the  Corn  Belt  has  an  average  growing  season  of  150  to  180 
days.  Comparatively  little  com  is  grown  for  grain  where 
the  season  is  less  than  140  days.  Reduction  in  the  length  of 
the  season,  especially  toward  the  north,  caused  by  late  spring 
or  early  fall  frosts,  or  by  unfavorable  weather  at  planting 
time,  tends  to  reduce  total  production  and  acre  yields  and  to 


FiQ.  19. — The  average  length  of  growing  Beason,  that  Is,  the  average  number 
of  days  from  the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  to  tlie  first  killing  frost  in 
the  fall,  increases  from  north  to  south  and  decreases  with  elevation.  Nearly 
all  of  the  com  crop  is  grown  where  the  season  is  over  146  days. 

lower  the  quality  of  the  crop.  In  some  years  the  amount  of 
merchantable  com  is  very  much  reduced,  especially  toward 
the  nopthern  limit  of  corn  growing  and  even  well  into  the 
Com  Belt,  by  early  frosts  in  the  fall.  Frost  in  the  early  fall 
is  especially  destructive  to  a  crop  that  has  been  planted  late 
or  has  been  held  back  by  unfavorable  growing  conditions. 
This  again  is  of  increasing  importance  from  south  to  north. 
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Varieties  of  com  differ  widely  in  the  length  of  growing 
season  required.  Some  of  the  southern  varieties  require  as 
much  as  180  days  from  planting  to  maturity.  Some  of  those 
grown  in  the  north  will  mature  in  less  than  90  days.  Efforts 
are  being  made  continually  to  develop  strains  that  mature  in 
a  shorter  season  in  order  that  corn  growing  may  be  pushed 
farther  northward. 


Fig.  20. — Com  plantiog  begins  In  the  usual  ytar  before  Febnuury  1  in  ex- 
treme southern  Texas,  and  at  progressively  later  dates  toward  the  north. 
It  begins  in  the  heart  of  the  Com  Belt  abbut  May  1.  Near  the  northern 
limits  of  com  production  planting  does  not  begin  until  about  the  middle 
of  Hay. 

Com  requires  high  temperatures  both  night  and  day  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Practically  no  com  is  grown  where 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  less  than  66°  F.,  or  where 
the  average  night  temperature  during  the  three  summer 
months  falls  below  55°  F.  Consequently,  the  production  of 
com  along  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  and  at 
the  higher  elevations  in  the  West  is  negligible. 
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Fig.  21. — ^The  effect  of  rainfall  for  the  month  of  July  alone  on  the  arerage 
yield  of  com  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missoori,  of  each  year  from 
1888  to  1921,  indnsire,  ia  very  marked,  showing  a  close  relation. 

Time  of  Planting. 

Com  planting  begins  in  the  usual  year  (Fig.  20)  before 
February  1  in  extreme  southern  Texas  and  at  progressively 
later  dates  toward  the  north.  The  northward  advance  is  at 
an  average  rate  of  13  miles  a  day,  until  by  May  1  it  has 
begun  generally  in  central  Nebraska,  north-central  Illinois, 
and  central  Ohio.  During  the  next  10  days  com  planting 
begins  in  practically  all  regions  where  it  is  grown  northward 
to  the  Canadian  line.  Throughout  the  Com  Belt  planting 
is  general  about  May  15,  and  is  completed  usually  by  June  1. 
In  New  York  and  northern  and  eastern  Wisconsin  it  is  gen- 
eral the  last  week  in  May.  In  any  locality  corn  planting 
may  continue  for  two  weeks  or  longer.  In  the  South  there 
is  often  a  second,  or  late  planting,  usually  in  June,  after  the 
planting  and  chopping  out  of  cotton  is  completed. 

Rainfall. 

Toward  the  west  corn  growing  is  limited  first  by  low 
rainfall  and  secondly  by  short  seasons  due  to  high  alti- 
tude. Very  little  corn  is  grown  west  of  the  line  of  8- 
inch  mean  summer  rainfall.  The  acre  yield  in  any  locality 
is  also  determined  to  a  large  extent  both  by  the  amount  and 
by  the  distribution  of  rain  in  the  growing  season.  It  has 
been  found  by  studying  yields  of  com  and  the  rainfall  for 
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many  years  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  rainfall  in 
July  and  yield  of  com.  This  relation  for  the  principal 
com  States  is  shown  in  Figure  21. 

Diseases  of  Corn. 

The  most  destructive  and  widespread  diseases  of  com  in 
the  United  States  are  common  smut  and  the  root,  stalk,  and 
ear  rots.  Otlier  diseases  such  as  head  smut,  Stewart's  dis- 
ease, and  the  brown  spot  disease  are  sometimes  locally  im- 
portant, but  the  losses  caused  by  them  are  comparatively 
negligible. 

Common  smut  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  {UatUago 
zeae).  It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  widely  dis- 
tributed of  cereal  diseases.  (See  Fig.  22.)  The  heaviest 
losses  are  experienced  in  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  Great 
Plains,  where  the  disease  is  reported  to  be  increasing  in 
severity.  The  estimated  losses  caused  by  this  smut  in  the 
United  States  during  the  4-year  period,  1917  to  1920,  aver- 
aged about  80  million  bushels  annually,  or  nearlv  3  per  cent 
of  the  average  crop. 

No  practical  method  of  controlling  com  smut  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  most  promising  outlook  along  this  line  lies 
in  the  development  of  productive,  smut-resistant  strains. 


Fig.  22. — Corn  smat  destroyed  an  average  of  about  80  million  bushels  of 
com  annually  from  1917  to  1920,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  Plant 
Disease  Surrey  of  the  17.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  based  on  reports 
received  from  coUabonttors  In  the  different  States.  Losses  are  heaviest  in 
the  darker  areas. 
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The  principal  causes  of  the  root,  stalk,  and  ear  rots  of 
com  are  a  combination  of  (1)  certain  parasitic  fungi,  such 
as  Fusarium,  Diplodia,  and  the  organism  that  also  causes 
wheat  scab;  and  (2)  unfavorable  soil  conditions  resulting  in 
metallic  poisoning  of  the  com  plants.  The  conditions  fav- 
oring the  development  of  these  rots  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  Corn  Belt,  but  the  damage  is  most  pronounced  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  especially  in  sections  where  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  calcium  and  phosphorus.  These  com  rots 
result  in  seedling  blight,  stunting,  leaning  and  down  stalks, 
poor  root  systems,  barrenness,  chlorotic  leaves,  broken  ear 
shanks,  various  types  of  leaf  spotting  and  firing,  and  gener- 
ally reduced  yields. 

The  estimated  losses  from  the  root,  stalk,  and  ear  rots  of 
corn  in  the  United  States  for  the  four  years  1918  to  1921, 
inclusive,  averaged  about  122  million  bushels  annually,  or 
over  4  per  cent  of  the  average  crop. 

The  corn  rots  can  not  be  controlled  by  seed  treatment. 
A  certain  degree  of  prevention  is  possible  by  carefully  se- 
lecting seed  ears  in  the  field  from  plants  showing  no  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  testing  each  ear  for  germination  and  dis- 
ease. These  measures,  combined  with  a  rotation  of  crops 
in  which  corn  does  not  follow  corn  or  wheat,  and  building 
up  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  proper  prac- 
tices, especially  the  addition  of  lime  and  phosphorus  where 
necessary,  will  assist  in  controlling  these  diseases. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Corn. 

The  principal  insect  enemies  of  com  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
Mississippi  Basin  States  are  the  chinch  bug,  the  corn-ear 
worm,  white  grubs,  the  corn-root  aphis,  and,  in  the  river 
bottoms,  billbugs.  Grasshoppers  also  are  occasionally  in- 
jurious throughout  these  regions,  especially  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Doubtless  the  corn-ear  worm 
is  the  most  constantly  injurious  of  these  insects.  It  has 
been  determined  that  this  pest  where  abundant  causes  a  loss 
of  at  least  7  per  cent  of  the  grain  on  the  ears  attacked. 
Chinch  bugs  are  most  likely  to  injure  com  during  seasons  of 
comparative  drought.  The  States  most  liable  to  serious 
invasion  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  although  this  pest  occurs  throughout 
nearly  all  the  oom-producing  States  of  the  Union. 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  larger  cornstalk  borer, 
the  southern  corn-root  worm,  and  the  corn-ear  worm  are  all 
seriously  injurious,  and  all  of  them  often  may  be  found 
invading  the  same  fields.  As  the  corn-ear  worm  has  several 
generations  annually  in  this  region,  it  is  even  more  injurious 
here  than  in  the  Western  States.  This  insect  has  caused  in- 
finitely greater  losses  to  the  corn  crop  in  recent  years  than  the 
European  com  borer,  although  the  wide  publicity  afforded 
the  latter  insect  might  lead  the  public  to  suppose  otherwise. 

The  European  com  borer,  a  native  of  southern  Europe, 
was  discovered  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in  1917.    It  is  now 
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Pio.  28. — ^Tbe  European  corn  borer  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  blackened  area. 

known  to  be  present  as  far  west  as  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  23).  As 
yet  it  has  become  seriously  injurious  only  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  southern  Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  feared  that  it 
may  become  a  very  serious  enemy  of  com  when  it  reaches 
the  Com  Belt.  In  Massachusetts  this  insect  has  destroyed  at 
least  12  per  cent  of  the  com  in  the  most  heavily  infested 
areas.  Its  work  in  northern  Ohio  and  southeastern  Michi- 
gan is  yet  so  trivial  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  several  years 
may  elapse  before  com  growers  in  these  States  begin  to  feel 
its  presence.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  the  pest  from  being  carried  farther 
westward. 
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Cost  of  Production. 

To  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  com  is  60  cents  a  bushel, 
75  cents^  a  dollar,  or  any  other  sum,  and  to  compare  that  sum 
with  the  prevailing  price,  which  is  always  fluctuating  more 
or  less,  is  to  tell  oidy  a  small  part  of  a  long  story,  so  small  a 
part,  in  fact,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  telling.  The  chief 
interest  centers  about  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  several 
items  that  enter  into  the  final  figure.  For  it  is  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  what  the  items  are,  how  and  why  they 
change  year  after  year,  and  the  probable  effect  of  changes  in 
the  items  on  the  financial  results  of  the  season's  work,  which 
can  and  does  serve  the  very  useful  purpose  of  guiding  pro- 
duction. It  is  one  thing  to  know  how  to  grow  corn  when  only 
physical  conditions  need  be  considered.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  produce  com  at  a  profit  when  wage  rates,  prices  of 
materials,  rents,  and  probable  prices  affect  the  results  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  physical  conditions.  The  problem  is  com- 
plex. In  the  absence  of  written  records  it  is  easy  to  become 
confused  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  past 
operations.  The  memory  does  not  always  serve  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  when  sound  reasons  for  decisions  are  needed. 

In  the  following  discussion  the  finietl  result  has  been  de- 
veloped by  bringing  together  the  details  as  found.  In  the 
several  sets  of  conditions  the  costs  of  producing  com  add  up 
to  more  than  the  effective  farm  price.  They  always  do  on  a 
great  number  of  farms  when  things  are  allowed  to  take  their 
owiL  course.  Producers  have  very  little  control  over  the  price 
they  will  receive,  but  they  can  usually  forecast  roughly  what 
that  price  is  likely  to  be.  Their  financial  success,  therefore, 
depends  largely  on  their  success  in  making  the  adjustments 
of  means  to  the  end — in  the  exarcise  of  good  judgment  as 
well  as  good  practice. 

Working  Standards. 

By  setting  up  a  definite  result  to  work  toward  farmers  can 
do  a  great  deal  toWard  adjusting  costs  to  probable  prices. 
This  means  establishing  a  working  standard  and  following 
it  closely,  comparing  progress  with  one's  own  standard  and 
the  standards  of  other  farmers  at  frequent  intervals. 

For  want  of  a  better  working  standard,  the  average  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  farmers  may  be  used.  Since  many 
farmers  do  better  than  the  average,  such  a  standard  should  be 
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within  the  reach  of  all  fanners.  It  is  not  a  standard  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  best  possible  practice,  nor  one  that  should 
be  adhered  to  indefinitely,  as  will  be  admitted  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  average  farmer  gets  little  more  for  his 
own  efforts  then  he  pays  his  hired  men.  It  is  standard  in  the 
sense  that  equally  good  results  may  reasonably  be  expected 
wherever  its  conditions  are  met  There  are,  of  course,  differ- 
ent standards  in  the  several  producing  areas.  What  is  good 
practice  in  New  England  would  bring  poor  results  in  the 
Com  B^lt.  And  even  in  the  Com  Belt  there  are  marked 
differences  in  what  is  held  to  be  good  practice  in  the  differ- 
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Fig.  24. — The  cost  of  producing  the  1917  corn  crop  was  studied  by  the  Office 
of  Farm  ManagemeDt  and  Farm  Bconomlcs  In  the  areas  indicated  on 
this 


ent  sections.    These  differences  are  compensated  for  to  some 
extent  by  different  prices  and  different  cost  rates. 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  com  crop  of  1917 
was  made  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  and  Farm  Economics  from  the  records  of  253 
farmers  in  12  representative  areas  in  the  principal  corn- 
growing  regions  of  the  country.  (See  Fig.  24.)  The  data 
so  obtained  have  been  used  as  a  tentative  working  standard 
and  with  this  as  a  base,  the  cost  of  producing  corn  in  1921 
has  been  computed.  The  main  differences  between  the  two 
years  are  in  the  price  of  corn  and  in  the  rates  prevailing  for 
the  several  items  of  cost.    Due  consideration  was  given  to  the 
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changes  in  these  rates,  item  by  item,  and  all  were  diligently 
compared  in  the  light  of  the  best  available  current  data. 
The  results,  therefore,  while  somewhat  lacking  in  accuracy 
of  detail,  present  a  picture  which  is  essentially  true.  These 
results  are  shown  graphically,  for  each  of  the  12  areas 
studied,  in  Figure  25. 

Variations  in  Costs  of  Producing  Corn. 

The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  com  varies  from  farm  to 
farm  and  from  State  to  State.  There  are  even  greater  differ- 
ences in  the  costs  in  different  regions  of  the  United  States. 
These  differences  are  due  in  part  to  different  practices.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  producing  com  that  is  harvested  by 
husking  from  standing  stalks  is  less  in  every  State  for  which 
we  have. data  than  the  cost  in  the  States  in  which  the  com  is 
customarily  cut  and  husked  from  the  shock.  There  are  other 
factors,  such  as  larger  and  leveler  fields,  the  use  of  larger 
machinery  and  larger  teams  which  make  differences  in  cost. 
The  horse  labor  requirements  per  acre  do  not  vary  as  much 
as  the  man  labor  requirements,  yet  there  are  some  striking 
differences  in  the  former.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  the 
horse  labor  requirements  are  very  much  greater  than  in 
Nebraska. 

The  use  cost  of  land  (rent,  or  interest  on  land  value) ,  aver- 
aging $11.90  per  acre,  is  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com  in  the  Middle  Western  States.  In  several  States 
it  is  nearly  as  large  an  item  as  all  other  items  combined.  In 
the  Eastern  States  for  which  wie  have  data  the  use  cost  of 
land  is  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  cost. 
Labor  and  other  miscellaneous  costs  are  much  greater  in  these 
States  than  in  the  Western  States,  whereas  the  use  cost  of 
land  is  less  than  in  the  Western  States.  The  excess  of  mis- 
cellaneous costs  in  the  East  is  to  some  extent  offset  by  the 
larger  value  of  the  stover  used  for  feeding  purposes  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  stalks  for  pasture.  The  values  of 
the  stalks  in  the  one  case,  and  the  stover  in  the  other,  are 
credited  against  costs  and  are  shown  in  Figure  25. 

The  values  of  cost  factors  are  used  in  making  the  above 
comparisons  because  it  is  impossible  to  add  together  the 
physical  units  of  the  factors  used  in  producing  the  com. 
The  differences  are,  therefore,  due  in  part  to  differences  in 
the  costs  of  units  or  wages  paid  for  labor.    The  lower  part 
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Pio.  26. — Coat  of  producing  com  varies  with  the  method  of  harvesting  and 
with  the  different  conditionB  found  in  different  States.  It  costs  more  to 
harvest  corn  by  cutting  it  and  husking  from  the  shock  than  to  husk  it  from 
the  standing  stalks. 

The  man  labor  required  per  acre  in  growing  corn  varies.  In  Indiana  it  is 
much  greater  than  in  Nebraska,  and  in  Maryland  much  greater  than  in 
Indiana.  Comparing  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States  horse  labor  does 
Dot  vary  as  much  as  man  labor. 
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of  Figure  25  shows  the  variations  in  man  labor  and  horse 
labor  in  hours  per  acre  and  demonstrates  that  the  differences 
in  costs  are  very  largely  due  to  differences  in  labor  and  units 
of  other  factors  used  in  producing  the  crop. 

Trend  of  Costs. 

Cost  factors  involved  in  the  production  of  com  may  change 
from  year  to  year.  The  general  movement  of  costs  from  1910 
to  1921  is  indicated  in  Figure  27.  The  wages  paid  to  hired 
men  indicate  the  movement  of  labor  costs  during  the  period. 


Husking  Ck)m  from  the  Stalk. 

Fig.  26. — A  less  expenslye  method  than  cutting  and  later  husklni?  from  the 
shock,  but  the  ralne  of  the  stover  from  cut  com  is  greater  than  that  of 
stalks  left  in  the  field. 

The  prices  of  articles  farmers  buy,  as  reported  in  the  Monthly 
Crop  Reporter  (now  Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets)  each 
year  indicate  the  movement  of  other  costs.  From  1910  to 
1914  there  were  only  slight  changes  in  the  costs  of  the  factors 
of  production.  From  1914  to  1920  costs  rose  rapidly  and  to 
a  very  high  point.  Wages  rose  less  rapidly  than  other  costs. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  price  of  com  fluctuates  much  more 
than  wages  or  prices  of  articles  farmers  buy.  From  1915  to 
1919  the  price  of  corn  rose  relatively  more  rapidly  than  costs, 
but  costs  continued  to  rise  for  a  year  after  the  price  of  com 
had  begun  to  decline.    Costs  began  to  decline  a  year  after 
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the  decline  in  the  price  of  com  and  have  not  fallal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  com.  On  December  1,  1921,  wages, 
price  of  farm  machinery,  and  other  things  were  still  high 
relative  to  the  price  of  com. 
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FiG.  27. — ^The  prices  and  wages  are  arerages  for  Ohio,  IiidUaa,  niinots,  loira, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas — the  Com  Belt  States.  The  prloe  of  com 
fluctnates  more  than  wages  and  other  costs,  and  on  December  1,  1921,  was 
far  below  the  lerel  of  farm  wages  and  prices  of  things  farmers  bay. 

Estimating  Costs. 

For  the  convenience  of  farmers  in  estimating  costs  and  re- 
turns the  details  and  prices  used  in  computing  the  costs  of 
corn  husked  from  the  standing  stalk  are  given,  together  with 
colunms  in  which  anyone  may  work  out  his  own  costs  by 
substituting  his  own  details  for  1921  for  the  average  figures 
and  note  what  he  may  reasonably  expect  for  1922.  As  the 
season  progresses  ,  bycomparing  the  rates  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  with  those  he  has  paid  he  can  estimate  beforehand  with 
some  confidence  the  results  of  the  season's  operations. 
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An  example  for  computing  the  cost  of  producing  com  {husked  from 
the  standing  stalk). 


Item. 

Tentative  working  stand- 
aid:    Ayerages    IWl— 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

Your  ferm,  1921. 

Your  farm,  1922. 

Amount. 

Price. 

Cost. 

1           1 
Amount-Price.;  Cost. 

1          1 

Amount.  Price. 

Cost. 

Acres  of  corn  per 

farm. 
Produotionper 

lana. 

Yield  per  acre 

Man  labor!  ($40  to 

ISO   per    moiith 

and  board). 

!      >         1 ! 

8,000  bufltaelB 
46  bniih^lff 

i 

1 

;     i    ; 

i 

i 

46.2  hours... 
0.14  bushel., 
assioad.... 

ia25 

.10 
L85 

1.50 

•4.75 

462 
1.28 

Seed 

Commercial  fertiliz- 
er. 

Use  of  equipment... 

General  -farm   ex- 
pense (9  per  cent 
of  labor  and  mar 
terials). 

1 

25.8boiirB... 

.05 

1.27 

.96 

• 

Total  operating 
cost  per  acre. 
Credit  for  stalks  as 
feed. 

13.09 
.73 

1 
1        j 

1 

i 

1 

Net    operating 

cost  per  acre. 

Operating  cost  per 

busliel(tl2.9O-i-40 

bushels). 

12.36 
.260 

......|...... 

1 
1 

; 

Use  cost  of  land  per 
acre  (rent  or  in- 
terest on  S255  at 
4.67  per  cent). 

11.90 

Cost  per  acre 

, 

24.26 
.53 

!        i 

Cost  per  bushel,  in- 
eluding  rent 
(124.26-1-46  bush- 
els). 

1 

. 

1 

N0TB.-O)st  of  hauling  to  market  is  3  to  4  cents  per  bushel. 

1  In  case  oomis  cut  with  a  binder  and  husked  from  the  shock  the  man  labor  will  be  Increased 


approximately  2i  hours  and  the  horse  labor  decreased  3}  hours  firom  the  above  flgures.  Three 
pounds  of  twine  cosUng  50  cents  and  the  machine  charge  of  approximately  50  cents  mnst  also 
be  added,  making  a  total  additional  cost  of  approximately  S1.50  per  acre»  whkh  Is  larfslj 
offset  by  the  increase  in  the  vahie  of  stalks  as  feed. 
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Markets  and  Marketing. 

The  farmer  who  grows  corn  is  concerned,  first,  with  the 
successful  production  of  the  crop,  and,  second,  with  market- 
ing the  crop  profitably.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the  price 
received  for  his  com  and  other  produce,  for  on  this  the 
profits  from  all  his  farm  operations  depend. 

In  the  following  pages  facts  concerning  the  commercial 
movement  of  com  and  some  of  the  factors  that  influence  and 
determine  corn  prices  are  discussed.  The  subjects  con- 
sidered are:  (1)  Quality  and  grading  of  com,  (2)  surplus 
and  deficiency  of  com  in  different  areas,  (3)  monthly 
marketings  of  corn,  (4)  moisture  content  and  shrinkage  in 
storage,  (5)  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  and 
Argentina,  and  (6)  freight  rates. 

Quality  and  Grading  of  Corn. 

In  the  commercial  channels  of  distribution,  corn  is  prac- 
tically always  bought  and  sold  by  grade.  The  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  requires  that  in  all  interstate  dealings 
in  which  com  is  bought  or  sold  by  grades,  the  gi*ades  used 
shall  be  those  established  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  At  country  points  the  buyer  determines  the 
grade,  but  at  the  large  terminal  markets  com  is  graded  by 
inspectors  licensed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  employed  usually  either  by  the  State  or  by 
the  grain  exchanges  located  in  such  markets.  There  were 
about  440  licensed  inspectors  in  1921. 

The  Federal  grades  for  corn  are  based  on  factors  of  con- 
dition and  quality.  The  best  corn  is  graded  No.  1  and  com 
decreasingly  inferior  is  given  numerical  grades  down  to  and 
including  No.  6.  Sample  grade  is  com  too  poor  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  numbered  grades. 

The  receipts  of  corn  at  six  of  the  principal  markets  in  the 
corn-belt  States,  in  the  4-year  period,  July  1,  1917,  to  June 
30,  1921,  grouped  according  to  the  grading  by  the  inspectors 
are  shown  in  Figure  28.  The  quantity  of  com  graded  on 
arrival  at  these  six  markets  during  this  period  averaged 
200.856,000  bushels  yearly. 

The  price  paid  for  corn  is  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  its  grade,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  prices 
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bear  a  clo^e  relation  to  quality.  Prices  fluctuate  from  day 
to  day  for  any  one  grade,  and  different  prices  are  paid  for 
different  grades.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  29,  which 
shows  the  prices  for  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  for  the  crop 
year  1920.  The  differences  between  the  prices  of  the  lower 
grades  and  the  price  of  No.  2 — ^the  basic  or  contract  grade 
in  the  Chicago  market — are  seen  to  vary  considerably  from 
time  to  time.    The  prices  of  the  lower  grades  were  farthest 
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Pio.  28. — ^Percentage  of  receipts  at  six  priDcipal  terminal  markets  of  the  Com 
Belt  falling  in  different  grades  in  the  foar  crop-merefflent  years,  beginBlnc 
November  1,  1917,  and  ending  October  31,  1921.  The  six  markets  are 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  8t  Louis,  Peoria,  and  Indianapolis. 

under  No.  2  in  January,  when  No.  6  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  13  cents  less  than  No.  2.  The  price  of  No.  1  grade  is  not 
shown,  but  for  this  period  was  usually  about  the  same  or 
slightly  higher  than  No.  2.  The  smallest  difference  between 
prices  paid  for  different  grades  in  the  period  covered  was 
in  September,  when  No.  6  averaged  only  3  cents  less  than 
No.  2.  There  are  many  reasons  for  these  fluctuations  and 
differences  in  price,  based  for  the  most  part  on  considerations 
of  supply  and  demand. 

The  quality  of  the  total  com  crop  is  indicated  by  the  Fed- 
eral grades  assigned  to  that  portion  arriving  at  the  principal 
markets.    Quality  of  the  total  crop  is  also  estimated  by  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  reports  re- 
ceived from  farmers,  grain  dealers,  and  others.  The  per- 
centages of  the  corn  that  was  of  merchantable  quality  in  35 
crops  produced  in  the  years  1886  to  1921  are  shown  in 
Figure  30.  By  merchantable  is  meant  com  of  good  enough 
quality  to  be  salable,  but  not  all  merchantable  com  is  sold. 

These  estimates  of  the  amount  of  merchantable  com  in 
each  crop  agree  very  closely  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  grading  records.  Thus,  the  crop  of  1917  was  re- 
I>orted  to  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  merchantable  com 


DISCOUNTS   BY  GRADES 

BELOW  PRICE  OF  N0.2  YELLOW  CORN  AT  CHICAGO 
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Fio.  29. — Monthly  prlcei  jwid  for  No.  2  yellow  corn  of  the  1920  crop  arriylng 
at  Chicago,  and  diacounts  in  cents  ^r  bushel  for  lower  grades.  Prices  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  yellow  com  were  practically  the  same  during  this  oeriod. 
while  other  grades  sold  at  lower  prices. 

of  any  crop  in  35  years  (Fig.  30).  In  agreement  with  this 
condition  only  a  small  amount  of  the  receipts  at  the  six 
markets  graded  Nos.  1  and  2,  whereas  over  35  per  cent  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  numerical  grades  and  had 
to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  sample  grade  (Fig.  28).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  high  quality  is  indicated  for  the  crop  of  1920 
in  the  estimate  of  merchantable  com  produced  and  accord- 
ingly most  of  the  corn  met  the  requirements  for  the  higher 
grades,  only  2.4  per  cent  of  the  receipts  falling  into  sample 
grade. 
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The  average  production  of  merchantable  com  in  the 
United  States  for  the  ten  years,  1911-1920,  has  been  2,232,- 
378,700  bushels  annually,  or  four-fifths  of  the  average  total 
crop.  In  some  unfavorable  years  the  percentage  merchant- 
able has  been  very  low,  as  in  1917 ;  in  other  years  it  is  high, 
as  in  1906,  when  it  was  89.1  per  cent.  In  17  different  years 
out  of  35  the  percentage  of  merchantable  com  in  the  crop 
has  been  85  or  over. 

Iowa  has  led  in  bushels  of  merchantaoie  com  produced 
during  the  ten  years  1911-1920,  but  Nebraska  has  the  dis- 
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Pio.  80.-^E8timate8  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  percentage 
of  merchantable  com  (corn  good  enongh  to  aell)  in  the  total  United  States 
crop,  produced  each  year  from  1886  to  1021,  show  that  the  quality  yariea 
from  year  to  year. 


Pio.  31. — Average  percentage  of  merchantable  corn  produced  in  all  States, 
1911-1920  ;  and  buRhels  of  merchantable  corn  In  the  1917  (poor  quality 
crop),  1921  (good  quality  crop),  and  average,  1911-1920,  crop,  for  the 
leading  corn-producing  States.     Lighter  shading  indicates  poorer  quality. 
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tinction,  among  the  prominent  com  States,  of  leading  in  the 
percentage  of  merchantable  com.  Details  regarding  bushels 
and  percentages  of  merchantable  corn  produced  are  given  in 
Figure  31.  In  the  northern  tier  of  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  percentage  of  merchantable  com  is  reduced 
very  materially  by  early  frosts  in  most  years;  thus  the  aver- 
age in  North  Dakota  is  only  53  per  cent 


Fio.  32. — Two  large  and  several  smaller  surplus-producing  areas  are  Indi- 
cated by  tliese  records  from  tbe  census  of  1920.  The  needs  of  manu- 
facturen  using  com  and  of  deficiency  areas  are  supplied  princlpaily  from 
tliese  sources. 

Surplus  and  Deficiency  Areas. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  on  the 
farms  where  grown.  This  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  more 
than  86  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  animals  and  that  the 
States  growing  the  most  com  supply  also  a  large  percentage 
of  the  finished  hogs  and  cattle. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  movement  of  com  from 
the  farms  producing  it.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  32,  in  which 
the  corn  sold  or  to  be  sold,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1920, 
is  represented  by  dots.  Two  areas  reporting  large  corn  sales 
are  in  evidence,  one  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Illinois, 
within  a  radius  of  about  150  miles  of  Chicago,  and  the  other 
in  northwestern  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota,  within  a  radius  of  about  150  miles 
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of  Omaha.  These  are  the  large  surplus  com  producing 
areas.  In  these  limited  areas  the  system  of  farming  is  some- 
what different  from  that  practiced  in  other  parts  of  the  Com 
Belt,  a  larger  part  of  the  corn  being  sold  as  grain  and  not  in 
the  form  of  live  stock.  In  the  Illinois  area,  especially,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  are  not  plentifuL 

In  addition  to  this  large  commercial  movement  of  com 
from  special  surplus-producing  areas,  there  is  a  limited 


Fig.  88. — Estimates  made  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tbe 
lO-year  period,  1911  to  1920,  show  an  average  moTement  of  com  from 
the  county  where  grown  amounting  to  88  per  cent  in  niinois  and  to  almost 
nothing  in  States  with  small  production.  A  movement  out  of  the  county 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  movement  out  of  the  State. 

movement  of  com  in  every  State.  This  is  shown  in  Figure 
33,  which  illustrates  by  its  different  shadings  the  percentage 
of  the  crop  moved  out  of  the  county  where  grown. 

Although  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  com  crop  is 
shipped  out  of  the  county  where  grown,  as  an  average  for 
the  United  States,  in  most  of  the  States  the  fraction  varies 
widely  from  the  average.  This  is  practically  a  commercial 
movement  and  is  strongest  in  the  States  that  raise  more  corn 
than  they  consume,  being  38  per  cent  in  Illinois,  31.5  per 
cent  in  South  Dakota,  and  over  26  per  cent  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Indiana.  But  even  in  the  States  that  raise  less 
corn  than  they  consume,  and  into  which  com  is  shipped  from 
States  that  produce  a  surplus,  there  is  a  slight  commercial 
movement  of  corn  from  farms. 
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The  total  amount  of  com  that  moves  out  of  the  county 
where  grown  varies  greatly  in  the  United  States  in  indi* 
yidual  years.  It  was  only  about  150  million  bushels  for  the 
crop  of  1901,  when  the  corn  crop  was  a  partial  failure,  but 
it  has  usually  been  between  400  million  and  600  million 
bushels  during  the  last  25  years.  The  average  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  over  500  million  bushels. 

Monthly  Marketings  of  Com. 

Com  begins  to  move  from  the  farm  to  some  extent  as  soon 
as  it  is  harvested.    In  the  Southern  States  considerable  corn 

iMMK  HKOamL  or  VDWU  HOWOCNTOrOMIH  IMMCTtD  CACN 
M0inMOUniN6THC»>VCMIKMDfllOli  JUULIMI  lOJUNC  Jftltll 


Fig.  34. — Beports  received  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  bIiow  tbftt 
com  is  marketed  by  farmers  principally  in  the  winter  months.  Each  full 
car  represents  1  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  sales. 

is  harvested  in  September  and  October,  but  receipts  in  the 
market  from  this  source  are  small.  In  the  Corn  Belt  har- 
vesting begins  in  October  and  about  the  1st  of  November 
the  movement  of  new  corn  becomes  appreciable.  The  crop- 
movement  year,  therefore,  i.s  considered  as  beginning  on 
November  1.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  crop  sooner  or 
later  leaves  the  farms  where  it  grew.  In  Figure  34  the 
sales  of  com  each  month  by  farmers  are  shown.  Each  full 
car  represents  1  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  strings  of  cars  opposite  each  month  the  sales 
for  that  month.     The  movement  from  the  farm  is  largest 
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during  the  winter,  more  than  one-half  of  the  sales  taking 
place  during  the  four  months,  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
monthly  movement  is  fairly  uniform,  although  slightly 
larger  in  the  spring  than  in  summer.  For  any  one  year  the 
relative  monthly  marketings  of  corn  may  deviate  consider- 
ably from  the  averages  given. 


Cribbing  Corn, 
Fig.  36. — ^Wagon  dump,  elevator,  and  comcrib  used  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Moisture  Content  and  Shrinkage  in  Storage. 

Corn  almost  always  contains  some  excess  moisture  at  husk- 
ing time,  the  amount  varying  from  year  to  year  and  differing 
with  locality.  The  moisture  content  is  lower  at  husking  time 
in  southern  grown  corn  than  it  is  in  com  grown  farther 
north.  In  the  crib  this  excess  moisture  gradually  dries  out, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  weight.  Drying  takes  place  most 
rapidly  and  shrinkage  is  greatest  during  the  spring  months. 
As  this  shrinkage  progresses  a  higher  price  per  bushel  must 
be  obtained  in  order  to  bring  the  same  return. 

Moisture  tests  on  receipts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
three  large  terminal  markets  indicate  that  com  arriving  in 
midsummer  contains  about  8  per  cent  less  moisture  than  com 
arriving  in  the  midwinter  preceding  (Fig.  36).  In  experi- 
ments conducted  in  Central  Illinois  the  shrinkage   from 
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harvest  to  the  following  August  averaged  16.61  per  cent  for 
9  years.  In  connection  with  these  experiments,  comparison 
of  the  price  per  bushel,  necessary  to  compensate  for  shrink- 
age, with  the  10-year,  1904-1918,  average  Chicago  price  of 
No.  2  com,  showed  '^  that  there  is  no  month  ia,fter  November 
for  which  the  price  increaises  sufficiently  to  compensate  for 
shrinkage.  In  fact,  the  price  decreases  until  January.  If, 
however,  January  or  February  is  taken  as  a  base,  prices 


Flo.  36. — ^Left:  The  average  percoitage  of  moisture  in  corn,  as  determined 
by  the  V'  8-  Department  of  Agrlcnltore,  based  oa  receipts  at  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  New  Orleans,  daring  the  p^od  indicated.  Right :  New  com 
stored  at  hnskinir  time  ih  an  open  crib  with  tight  roof  and  slat  sides  at 
the  Illinois  Agricnltoral  ^periment  Station  averaged  16.61  per  cent  maxi- 
mum shrinkage  by  August 

being  lowest  during  ,thos^  months,  then  the  increase  in  price 
during  the  succeeding  months,  up  to  but  not  including 
October,  more  than  compensates  for  shrinkage  alone.'^  ^ 

Exports  and  Imports. 

Although  the  production  of  com  in  the  United  States  has 
largely  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  the  increased  supply 
has  not  resulted  in  larger  exports.  In  fact  the  quantity  ex- 
ported was  much  less  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period  than 
it  was  in  the  first  half,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  37.    The  highest 

« Illinois  Agr.  Ex.  Sta.  BuU.  No.  183,  p.  28.  ~ 
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Fig.  87. — Annual  exports  of  corn  from  the  United  States  by  years  beginning 
July  1»  1891,  and  ending  June  SO,  1921,  in  bushels  and  in  percentages  of 
the  total  crop.    Elports  were  largest  from  1896  to  1900. 

I^ecprd  for  any  12  months  was  213,123,000  bushels  in  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1899,  and  the  smallest  was  10,726,000 
bushels  in  1913.  Only  once  since  1900  have  com  exports  been 
above  100  million  bushels.  This  was  in  1905  when  119,894,000 
bushels  were  shipped  out.  The  population  of  the  country  has 
been  increasing  steadily  and  more  animals  have  been  fed 

from  year  to  year.  The  demands 
thus  created  have  taken  care  of  the 
increased  supply.  The  World  War 
did  not  stimulate  the  export  move- 
ment although  slightly  larger 
amounts  than  usual  were  sent  out 
in  1916  and  1920. 

With  an  increase  in  production 
of  com  in  this  30-year  period  from 
approximately  2  billion  bushels  to 
3  billion  bushels  annually  and  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  quan- 
tity exported  the  percentage  of  the 
Pio.  38.— Destination  of  corn  total    crop    exported    must    ncccs- 
Sa^^-infriC^pL^r   warily    decrease.     So    we    find    in 
period.  1905-1914.  Figure  37  that  although  11.1  per 
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cent  of  the  total  corn  crop  was  exported  in  1897  and  10.3  per 
cent  in  1899,  this  dropped  to  below  8  per  cent  in  1907  and 
has  remained  below  that  ever  since. 

Com  exported  from  the  United  States  goes  mostly  to  a  few 
countries,  as  shown  in  Figure  38,  where  it  is  used  principally 
as  feed  for  dairy  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  In  the  pre- 
war period,  1905-1914,  the  United  Kingdom  received  about 
one-third  of  our  com  exports.  About  one-sixth  went  to  Ger- 
many and  decreasingly  smaller  amounts  to  Canada,  the 
Netherlan^ls,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
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FiQ.   89. — Argentina   has   been   increasing   in   com    production   for   the   laHt 
20  years.    Exports  and  production  are  closely  correlated. 

Imports  of  corn  into  the  United  States  are  almost  negli- 
gible, rarely  exceeding  a  few  million  bushels  a  year.  Our 
largest  imports  were  15,821,000  bushels  in  the  calendar  year 
1914.  The  bulk  of  this  imported  com  is  from  Argentina.  It 
is  utilized  principally  in  the  industries.  A  small  amount  is 
used  as  a  poultry  feed. 

Argentine  Corn. 

Argentina  has  become  important  as  a  corn-growing 
country  during  the  last  20  years  (Fig.  39).  The  crop  of 
1901  was  98,842,000  bushels.  The  200,000,000-bushel  mark 
was  passed  in  1912,  and  the  record  crop  of  325,179,000 
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bushels  was  produced  in  1915.  During  the  last  three  years 
the  crop  has  averaged  about  243,000,000  bushels.  The  record 
crop  of  1915  in  Argentina  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
annual  production  of  merchantable  corn  in  Iowa  during  the 
last  10  years. 

The  increase  in  production  in  Argentina  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  in  national  consumption,  conse- 
quently the  exports  of  corn  from  that  country  have  in- 
creased greatly.  Exports  from  Argentina  reached  a  maxi- 
mum of  190,351,000  bushels  in  1912.  They  were  greatly  re- 
duced during  the  war  period  but  increased  again  in  1920  to 
173,642,000  bushels.  The  importance  of  Argentina  as  a  corn- 
producing  country  from  a  world  standpoint  is  this  large  ex- 
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Pxa.  40. — Bach  bagr  represents  60,000,000  bushels  of  corn.    The  United  States 
produces  more  but  exports  lees  than  Argentina. 

portation.  Nearly  twice  as  much  corn  was  exported  from 
Argentina  as  from  the  United  States  in  the  20  years,  1900- 
1920,  as  shown  in  Figure  40.  Very  little  of  the  corn  ex- 
ported from  Argentina  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  corn  exported  by  Argentina  goes  to  Europe, 
where  it  comes  into  competition  with  com  from  the  United 
States.  Reports  received  from  special  investigators  of  our 
Government  indicate  that  Argentine  com  is  preferred  and  is 
purchased  instead  of  American  com,  at  lea^t  in  several 
countries  of  Europe.    The  reasons  assigned  for  this  pref- 
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erence  in  France  and  Belgium,  are:  (1)  The  kernels  are 
smaller,  making  it  better  adapted  to  poultry  feeding;  (2)  it 
is  sweeter  and  so  is  preferred  as  horse  feed;  and,  (3)  it 
contains  3  to  4  per  cent  less  moisture,  so  will  ship  and  keep 
in  good  condition  longer.  Price  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  preference  for  the  South  American  product  for 
at  present  Argentine  com  sells  for  8  to  10  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  American  com.  In  addition  there  are  probably 
merchandising  features  that  enter  into  the  situation. 


PIICIGirr  RATES  ON  CORN 
BUENOS  AIRES  TO  LIVERPOOL 

OOMPARBD  WITN 

CHICAGO  TO  LIVERPOOL 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RATE.   1910-1921 
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Flo.  41. — Freight  rates  to  Liverpool  from  Chicago  and  from  Buenos  Airss 
have  been  about  the  same  for  many  years.  Argentina  now  has  some  ad- 
Tantage  doe  to  high  railroad  rates  In  the  United  States. 

Frei^t  Rates. 

The  combined  rail  and  ocean  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool is  normally  but  little  greater  than  the  rate  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Liverpool  (Fig.  41).  During  the  war  both  rates 
were  high,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  being  the 
higher.  Since  the  war  ocean  rates  have  fallen,  but  our  own 
rail  rates  are  still  high,  which  favors  shipments  from  Argen- 
tina to  Europe  and  gives  the  com  producers  of  Argentina  an 
advantage  over  the  producers  of  our  Com  Belt  that  they  did 
not  have  before  the  war. 
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The  freight  rate  per  hundred  pounds  is  generally  the  same 
for  com  as  for  wheat,  but  this  transportation  charge  is  rela- 
tively a  much  heavier  burden  on  com,  as  it  is  generally  less 
valuable  per  pound  than  wheat.  Hence  the  increase  in  rail- 
road freight  rates  since  the  war  has  affected  the  price  and  the 
movement  of  corn  more  than  the  price  and  movement  of 
wheat. 

The  increased  freight  rates  in  effect  for  the  last  few  years 
have  increased  the  spread  between  farm  and  market  prices 
and  between  prices  in  surplus  and  deficiency  areas.  These 
increased  rates  applied  both  to  things  that  farmers  sell  and 
to  things  that  farmers  buy  have  added  a  heavy  burden  to 
agriculture.  Ck)upled  with  the  low  prices  for  farm  products 
in  1921  and  the  high  prices  for  manufactured  products  the 
resulting  situation  has  been  critical. 

Financing  Com  Production. 

The  production  of  com  is  financed  with  less  use  of  bor- 
rowed capital  than  is  the  case  with  most  other  staple  farm 
crops.  This  is  true  partly  because  of  the  diversified  system 
of  farming  followed  in  the  Com  Belt,  which  distributes  the 
farmer's  income  throughout  the  year  more  evenly  than  it  is 
distributed  in  many  other  sections.  Furthermore,  the  direct 
investment  in  a  com  crop  consists  more  of  the  fanner's  own 
labor  and  less  of  purchased  material  and  equipment  than  is 
the  case  with  many  other  crops.  Moreover  what  machinery 
is  used  in  producing  a  com  crop  is  less  escpensive.  The 
seed  is  usually  produced  on  the  farm  and  even  when  pur- 
chased the  investment  is  small,  since  a  bushel  of  com  will 
plant  about  8  acres.  For  most  other  important  cereals,  a 
bushel  or  more  of  seed  per  acre  is  needed. 

While  relatively  little  capital  is  borrowed  for  the  actual 
production  of  com,  a  considerable  amoimt  of  borrowed  capi- 
tal is  used  in  converting  this  crop  into  pork  or  beef.  Some 
farmers  buy  '  feeders  "  for  their  com,  while  others  buy  com 
for  their  hogs  or  steers,  and  still  others  buy  both  the  animals 
and  the  feed.  Relatively  little  merchant  credit  is  used  in  the 
Com  Belt,  credit  usually  being  obtained  directly  from  the 
banks. 
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Prices. 

The  important  factors  that  determine  the  general  trend  of 
com  prices  have  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
The  prices  received  by  the  com  grower,  the  prices  paid  in 
certain  markets,  the  general  movements  in  com  prices,  and 


Fig.  42. — Lowest  prices  were  being  paid  in  the  sections  witli  the  lightest 
shadings;  and  progressively  higher  prices  are  Indicated  by  progressively 
darker  shadings,  based  on  reports  received  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Market  prices  are  the  average  of  cash  sales  in  the  respective 
markets  in  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  2  yellow  com  on  the  same  dates, 
reported  in  the  Market  Reporter. 

the  purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  and  of  an  acre  of  com  for 
a  period  of  years  will  now  be  considered.  The  acute  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  recent  past  as  it  affects  the  com  grower 
is  thereby  explained  to  some  degree. 

The  farm  prices  of  com  on  December  1,  1921,  in  the 
principal  surplus-producing  area  of  the  United  States  and 
the  price  of  No.  2  yellow  com  in  some  of  the  principal  markets 
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on  the  same  date,  are  shown  in  Figure  42.     The  lowest 
prices  were  being  paid  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Corn 
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Belt,  being  only  22  to  25  cents  in  portions  of  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska.    In  all  of  the  large  producing  section,  indud- 
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ing  southern  Minneeota,  about  one-half  of  Iowa,  and  eastern 
portions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  farm  prioe  of  com  was 
only  26  to  30  cents  a  bushel.  Eastward  and  westward  from 
this  section  are  irregular  belts  in  which  the  price  was 
31  to  35  cents.  In  most  of  northern  Illinois,  northeast 
Missouri,  and  in  small  sections  of  Kansas  and  other  States 
the  price  was  36  to  40  cents.  Higher  prices,  up  to  60  cents 
a  bushel,  were  paid  in  other  portions  of  the  area  shown  on 
the  map,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  the  southern  parts  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois.     But  the  sections  where  the  highest  prices  were 
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FIG.  44. — ^Tbe  price  of  corn  is  Qfoally  hlgheot  In  IfMffachosettt,  of  theio 
.  selected  States,  and  lowest  in  Iowa,     Increased  freight  rates  bare  widened 
the  spread  between  pMces  In  producing  and  consuming  States.      -    - 
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paid  are  really  not  a  part  of  the  surplus  producing  area. 
They  belong  rather  in  deficiency  areas  outside  of  the  Com 
Belt. 

In  general  any  area  in  which  the  price  of  com  is  higher 
than  in  the  market  to  which  it  is  tributary  or  from  which  it 
must  draw  its  supplies  is  an  area  of  deficiency  and  not  of 
surplus.  In  such  areas  the  price  of  com  is  on  the  basis  of. 
market  price  plus  freight,  while  in  the  surplus-producing 
area  it  is  based  on  market  price  minus  freight.  This  prin- 
ciple is  illustrated  on  a  wider  scale  in  Figure  43,  in  which 
are  shown  the  average  farm  prices  of  com  in  the  different 
States  on  December  1, 1921.    The  price  of  com  is  lowest  in 
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States  such  as  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  that 
produce  much  more  com  than  they  use  and  are  farthest  from 
the  places  where  com  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
price  of  corn  is  highest  in  States  such  as  Rhode  Island, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona,  that  use  more  corn  than  they  produce 
and  are  farthest  from  the  sources  of  supply.  In  general,  as 
distance  from  a  point  somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Com  Belt  increases  the  price  of  com  increases.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  the  result  of  local  conditions. 

That  this  is  not  a  temporary  condition  but  has  extended 
over  many  years  is  shown  in  Figure  44,  in  which  the  price 
of  com  in  Iowa — of  all  the  States  that  are  given — \b  shown 
to  be  lowest  for  practically  the  entire  10-year  period,  1912- 
1921.  It  was  highest  usually  in  Massachusetts,  occasionally 
in  Georgia  or  Texas. 

Movements  in  Corn  Prices. 

Three  distinct  movements  in  com  prices  are  apparent  when 
prices  over  a  period  of  years  are  analyzed.  These  are  (1) 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  from  month  to  month,  (2)  the 
annual  variations,  and  (3)  the  trend  of  prices  through 
periods  of  years. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations. 

Com  prices  are  usually  lowest  at  harvest  time,  when 
marketings  are  heaviest.  From  the  low  point,  generally  in 
December,  they  rise  gradually  during  tilie  following  year 
until  a  new  crop  begins  to  come  on  the  market,  then  decline 
rather  sharply  to  Ae  minimum  again.  The  advance  from  low 
to  high  is  generally  greater  in  localities  of  large  surplus  than 
in  localities  of  deficient  production.  The  6-year  (1909- 
1914)  average  price  and  average  monthly  marketings  of  com 
are  shown  in  Figure  45  for  the  United  States  and  for  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Georgia,  and  Texas.  The  marketing  cycle  is  not  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  influenced  by 
the  time  of  harvest,  the  high  point  coming  earlier  in  the 
Southern  States  than  in  the  Northern  States.  Therefore, 
prices  do  not  advance  or  decline  uniformly  throughout  the 
country. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  advance  in  prices  taking 
place  after  harvest  time  that  it  will  always  pay  to  hold  com 
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for  the  higher 
prices  that  are 
likely  to  be 
paid  later  in 
the  year.  Sev- 
eral factors  of 
expense  and 
loss  must  be 
b  a  1  a  need 
against  the 
increase  in 
prices,  such  as 
cost  of  hand- 
ling and  stor- 
age, interest, 
and  shrinkage 
due  to  loss  of 
moisture  and 
ravages  by  in- 
sects, rats,  and 
mice.  These 
factors  vary 
with  local  con- 
ditions, conse- 
quently  ttie 
fanner  must 
determine 
largely  for 
himself  the 
time  at  which 
he  should  sell 
his  oonL 

Annual    Varia- 
tions. 

From  year 
to  year  prices 
are  affected  by 
the  size  of  the 
crop,  the  carry 
over  from  the 
previous  year. 


AND 

PCRCCNTAOE  OF  ANNUAL  MARKETING 

FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE;  N0V..1909--OCTJ91 
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Pio.  45. — Prices  (unbroken  line)  asnally  are  lowest  when 
marketings  are  heaviest  and  highest  when  marketings 
(broken  line)  are  lightest.  Price  advances  and  de- 
clines are  not  uniform  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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FiQ.  46. — Annual  seasonal  price  changes  and  the  effects  of  war  conditions 
are  shown  on  this  chart.  The  higher  prices  during  the  war  period  did  not 
give  the  corn  producer  high  purchasing  -power.  Purchasing  power  is  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  farm  price  of  corn  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  index 
number  (average  1013^  100)  for  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities. 
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and  the  demand  for  com.  In  the  period  1&1^1921,  annual 
prices  were  also  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  general  price 
levely  inflation,  and  deflation.  The  prices  of  com  in  this 
period  are  shown  in  Figure  46.  Seasonal  fluctuations  as  well 
as  annual  variations  from  1912  to  1921  are  also  illustrated  in 
this  figure. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Corn. 

There  is  no  ^yardstick"  to  measure  value  of  corn  and 
other  farm  products  similar  to  the  yardstick  used  in  meas- 
uring length.  Neither  is  there  anything  comparable  to  the 
pound.  Money  is  not  a  true  measure  of  value,  for  money 
fluctuates  with  supply  and  demand. 

A  method  has  been  devised,  therefore,  for  determining  the 
purchasing  power  of  farm  products.  In  the  case  of  com 
the  average  price  in  each  month  or  year  is  divided  by  the 
index  numbers  for  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  which  gives 
the  purchasing  power  of  com. 

If  we  start  with  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  com  we  obtain  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  of  com  as  the  final  result 
If  we  start  with  the  average  price  received  for  an  acre  of 
com  the  final  result  is  the  purchasing  power  of  an  acre  of 
com.  In  this  way  the  data  on  purchasing  power  of  com, 
piVfsa  in  Figures  46,  50,  and  51,  were  obtained. 

Prices  During  the  War  Period. 

The  European  war  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
price  of  com  before  the  harvest  season  of  1916.  Then,  in- 
stead of  declining  as  usual  with  the  advent  of  the  new  crop, 
a  slight  decline  occurred  during  September,  after  which 
prices  began  an  upward  course  that  continued  until  the 
average  farm  price  passed  $1.90  per  bushel  in  August,  1917* 
Several  causes  contributed  to  this  abnormal  movement:  (1) 
A  small  crop  and  a  small  carry-over  from  the  previous  year, 
(2)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  which  increased  the 
demand  for  com,  (8)  a  shortage  of  wheat,  which  increased 
the  demand  for  com  meal,  (4)  a  strengthened  foreign  de- 
mand. Ordinarily  the  amount  exported  from  the  United 
States  is  negligible,  compared  with  the  total  crop,  and  prob- 
ably very  little  would  have  been  exported  in  1916*17  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  war  and  a  serious  shortage  in  the  Argen- 
tine crop,  from  which  Europe  annually  obtains  feed. 
These  abnormal  conditions  greatly  strengthened  the  export 
demand  for  our  com  and  resulted  in  about  the  usual  ex- 
ports, although  our  supply  was  small  and  prices  were  very 
high, 

AMOUNT  OF  CORN  REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE  A  WAGON. 
CORN  BINDER.  GRAIN  BINDER  AND  A  GANG  PLOW 
SPRINGRELD.  ILUNOIS  IN  1913.1920  AND  1921 


1913- 


^ 


1920s 


19211 


Fig.  47. — Leaa  corn  was  required  to  purchase  these  farm  Implements  In  1920 
than  in  1913,  but  in  1921  nearly  three  times  as  much  com  an  in  1918  was 
required  to  purchase  them. 

The  price  of  com  was  not  fixed  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  but  it  was  influenced  greatly  by  the 
policy  pursued  with  respect  to  hogs.  There  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  meat  which  was  indirectly  a  demand  for  com. 
In  the  meantime  the  general  price  level  had  risen  and  this 
supported  the  high  price  of  com  until  the  break  came  in 
the  summer  of  1920.  The  average  farm  price  of  com  be- 
gan to  decline  in  July,  1920.  It  fell  precipitously  until 
December  1,  after  which  it  declined  more  gradually  until 
December,  1921,  when  it  appears  to  have  reached  bottom. 
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Throughout  the  war  period  the  purchasing  power  of  com, 
shown  by  the  broken  line  in  Figure  46,  is  a  better  index  of 
the  movement  of  com  values  than  price  per  bushel.  In  pur- 
chasing power  the  value  of  com  did  not  rise  very  high. 
Only  in  1917  was  it  appreciably  above  the  prices  and  pur- 
chasing value  of  1912.  In  1921  the  purchasing  power  was 
far  below  that  of  any  other  year.  This  low  purchasing 
power,  together  with  the  increased  freight  rates  in  effect 
for  tlie  last  few  years,  created  the  situation  illustrated  in 
Figure  47.  Prices  of  most  of  the  things  farmers  buy  have 
not  decreased  -in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com,  conse- 
quently it  requires  much  more  corn  to  purchase  needed 
things  than  it  did  previously. 

Market  Prices. 

Com  does  not  enter  into  international  trade  to  such  an 
extent  as  wheat.  Chicago  is  probably  the  most  important 
com  market  in  the  world.  In  the  same  sense  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  determined  in  Liverpool,  the 
price  of  com  may  be  said  to  be  determined  in  Chicago.  The 
accompanying  graph  (Fig.  48)  shows  that  the  prices  at 
New  York  4Uid  Liverpool  move  with  the  Chicago  prices. 

The  influence  of  transportation  costs  on  prices  may  be 
noted  in  this  graph.  High  freight  rates  from  Chicago  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  caused  a  much  wider  spread  between 
prices  at  these  markets  than  have  existed  recently  except  in 
the  war  period. 

The  Trend  of  Prices. 

There  are  periods  during  which  the  general  trend  of  com 
prices  is  upward  or  downward.  Such  periods  are  shown  in 
Figures  48,  50,  and  51.  The  direction  of  the  trend  is  due  in 
part  to  changes  in  the  price  level  of  commodities  in  general 
and  in  part  to  the  possibilities  and  limitations  for  expansion 
of  com  growing  under  profitable  conditions.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War  the^  general  price  level  of  all  commodities 
declined  until  about  1897,  when  it  turned  upward.  During 
these  years  also  there  was  a  rapid  expansion  of  com  grow- 
ing on  the  new  and  fertile  soils  of  the  Com  Belt.     Conse- 
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quently  the  trend  of  corn  prices  during  this  period  was  down- 
ward. With  a  decreasing  rate  of  expansion  in  com  acreage 
and  production  prices  began  to  rise,  and  the  trend  of  corn 
prices  was  upward  during  the  period  beginning  about  1897 
and  continuing  to  1917. 

The  price  of  com  varies  with  the  supply  and  demand. 
Supply  is,  of  course,  governed  by  production.  Population  is 
an  index  of  demand.  The  production  of  com  per  capita, 
therefore,  is  more  significant  in  determining  the  general  price 
trend  than  is  the  total  production  (Fig.  51).  The  population 
of  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  faster  than  corn 
production  during  recent  years,  and  this  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  raising  the  price  and  purchasing  power  of 
corn. 

Farm  value  went  far  above  the  purchasing  power  during 
the  war  period.  In  1920  and  1921  they  began  to  resume 
normal  i^elations  again.  A  similar  condition  existed  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  about  1877  or  1878  the  purchasing  power 
became  higher  than  the  value  and  remained  slightly  higher 
uritirabout  1909. 

J     -  Situation  and  Outlook. 

' .  ■  '        "  '    '    ' .  '  -        I. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  influenced 
largely  by  the  corn  crop.  No  picture  of  our  national  life  is 
complete  that  does  not  portray  com  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  our  national  development  and  prosperity. 
Long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  Indian  de- 


Hogglng  Down  Corn. 
Fio.  49.— A  common  practice  that  sayes  labor. 
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pended  upon  com  as  a  principal  source  of  food.  The  white 
man  in  turn  adopted  the  culture  of  com  in  the  very  begin- 
ning and  the  early  Colonies  would  have  failed  had  this 
crop  not  been  ready  at  hand  to  nourish  and  sustain  them. 
The  western  advance  of  our  civilization  and  the  development 
of  our  prairies  are  but  instances  of  the  part  that  corn  has 
played  in  our  advance  to  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  history  of  the  development  and  the  importance  of  the 
com  industry  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  economic  factors  determining  the' profitableness  of  corn 
production  also  have  been  considered.  During  and  since 
the  World  War,  conditions  have  changed  so  widely  and  so 
rapidly  that  the  factors  involved  have  been  out  of  adjust- 
ment at  times  with  resulting  extremes  of  profit  and  loss  in 
this  as  in  other  industries. 

The  rapid  decline  in  prices  of  most  conmiodities  during 
1920  and  1921  is  but  a  repetition  of  history.  Following  the 
War  of  1812,  and  again  after  the  Civil  War,  prices  that  had 
been  excessive  first  fell  abruptly  and  then  recovered  some- 
what, only  to  resume  a  downward  course  more  gradual  but 
longer  continued.  High  prices  persisted  longer  following 
the  World  War  than  after  the  others,  and  the  drop  when  it 
came  was  more  violent.  The  rise  was  much  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and,  if  history  may  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
a  temporary  recovery  of  prices  followed  by  a  gradual  decline 
to  stabilization  and  normalcy  may  be  expected. 

Com  prices  went  through  these  same  cycles  also.  With 
high  prices  during  the  war,  profits  were  large  although 
increased  costs  of  production  prevented  their  being  excessive. 
With  the  rapid  drop  beginning  in  1920,  profits  first  decreased 
and  soon  had  changed  to  losses.  The  situation  was  especially 
acute  because  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  declined 
less  rapidly  than  those  of  farm  products.  In  recent  months 
com  prices  have  improved  somewhat.  Whether  this  is  but 
a  temporary  rise  similar  to  that  following  the  Civil  War 
remains  to  be  seen.  Conditions  are  not  parallel.  Following 
the  Civil  War  came  the  rapid  development  of  our  great  Com 
Belt  when  large  areas  of  new,  productive  soil  were  planted  to 
com,  with  a  rapid  increase  both  in  total  production  and  in 
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PRODUCTION,  FARM  VALUE  DECEMBER  1 

AND 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  CROP 

1866-1921 


FiQ.  61. — It  may  be  noted  above  that  farm  price- and  purchasing  power  vary 
Inversely  to  production  per  capita.  Since  1896  the  trend  of  prodnctton 
per  capita  baa. declined  and  the  trend  of  farm  price  and  purchasing  pOTrar 
has  been  upward.  War  conditions  1917-1919  caused  prices  to  be  abnormally 
high  and  the  general  reduction  in  prices  since  has  caused  the  prlcei 
purchasing  power  of  corn  to  be  cut  below  the  normal  trend. 
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production  per  capita  (Fig.  51).  The  possibilities  of  such 
expansion  do  not  exist  to-day.  Total  production  has  been 
about  stationary  for  the  last  10  years,  and  production  per 
capita  has  been  decreasing.  With  supply  and  demand  so 
nearly  balanced,  the  period  of  adjustment  should  not  take  as 
long. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  com  prices  declined  to  an  unduly 
low  level,  it  seems  probable  that  their  recovery  will  be  rela- 
tively greater  and  that  they  will  not  fall  as  low  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  many  other  commodities  have 
not  yet  completed  their  adjustment,  and  the  purchasing 
pow^r  of  com  should  increase  as  this  is  accomplished.  Some 
reduction  in  freight  rates  from  the  hig^  point  in  1921  has 
already  been  made.  This  is  particularly  gratifying,  for  high 
freight  rates,  coupled  with  low  purchasing  power  of  com, 
would  lead  to  violent  and  confusing  changes  in  agricultural 
practices  throughout  the  country. 

The  fundamental  factors  that  will  determine  the  profits 
in  com  production  in  tiie  futtfl*e,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
are  supply  and  demand.  For  a  number  of  years  these  have 
been  so  nearly  balanced  that  a  slight  variation  in  either  had 
a  marked  effect  on  price.  The  supply  is  determined  by  the 
carry-over  from  the  previous  year  plus  the  amount  of  the 
current  crop.  The  unknown  factor  is  current  production. 
It  already  has  been  shown  that  production  in  recent  years  is 
dependent  largely  on  yield  per  acre,  which  in  turn  is  depend-, 
ent  on  the  character  of  the  season.  Acreage  also  is  of  some- 
importance,  but  a  decrease  in  yield  of  only  3  bushels  per  acre^ 
over  the  entire  United  States  would  equal  approximately  the' 
total  production  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  corn  crop  is  subject  so  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
environment  that  nothing  can  be  foretold  as  to  the  size  of 
the  coming  crop.  Drought  and  frost  make  large  differences 
in  yield  from  year  to  year.  Diseases  and  insect  pests  take 
their  toll.  With  this  in  mind  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  re- 
duce the  acreage  unduly  on  the  basis  of  a  surplus  in  one  or 
two  years. 

There  are  many  farms,  particularly  in  the  Com  Belt, 
where  a  succession  of  com  crops  from  the  same  land  has  de- 
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pleted  fertility.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  periods  of 
surplus  production  and  low  prices  to  rest  such  fields  and  to 
build  up  their  productiveness  by  growing  legumes  and  other 
forage  crops.  These  crops,  together  with  the  low-priced 
com,  should  be  fed  to  live  stock,  the  manure  returned  to  the 
land,  and  the  fields  thus  be  prepared  for  higher  acre  yields 
at  a  time  when  better  prices  will  mean  large  profits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  com 
crop  goes  into  the  production  of  meat  and  milk  products.  A 
small  percentage  increase  in  this  direction  accordingly  wUl 
increase  consumption  of  corn  materially.  It  is  here  that  the 
corn  grower  himself  can  govern  the  demand  for  his  product 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Hogs  especially,  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  com  consumption  because  of  their 
rapid  multiplication  and  the  short  period  required  to  com- 
plete their  development. 

Holding  a  part  of  the  surplus  com  on  iarms  also  is  a  safe 
practice.  Reserves  may  well  be  increased  in  years  of  good 
crops  to  provide  against  seasons  of  partial  failure. 

We  have  had  two  crops  of  enormous  size,  each  amounting 
to  more  than  3  billion  bushels.  In  this  lies  much  of  the 
present  difficulty.  Happily,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  curse  of 
famine  that  assails  us.  These  large  supplies  are  being  mar- 
keted at  a  rapid  rate.  The  stocks  on  hand  on  March  1, 1922, 
were  some  250  million  bushels  less  than  they  were  on  the 
same  date  a  year  before.  The  movement  of  "feeders" — 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep — ^to  the  farms  recently  has  been  un- 
usually heavy.  Corn  is  being  distributed  through  the  mar- 
kets in  large  volume.  Com  exports  to  relieve  the  famine  of 
Europe  have  been  unusually  large,  amounting  to  about  65 
million  bushels  in  the  first  three  months  of  1922.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  is  improving,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  corn  on  Iowa  farms,  for  instance,  has  advanced 
from  about  30  cents  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1921,  to  48 
cents  May  1, 1922. 

Economies  must  be  practiced  by  the  com  grower  for  some 
time  to  come,  however.  Production  costs  must  be  kept  at  a 
minimum.  In  planning  operations  farmers  should  try  to 
make  such  readjustments  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  com  at 
a  profit  even  at  a  comparatively  low  price  level.    Careful 
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records  of  costs  and  returns,  kept  according  to  the  method 
suggested  on  pages  193  and  194,  will  be  of  assistance  in  this 
direction,  as  thereby  the  results  of  the  season's  operations 
can  be  estimated  beforehand  with  some  accuracy.  Old  in- 
debtedness must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  and  new 
debts  must  not  be  incurred  except  for  productive  purposes. 
Finally,  a  larger  part  of  the  family  living  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  economies,  other  crops  are  substi- 
tuted for  com  when  and  where  such  a  course  is  dictated  by 
the  best  agricultural  practice;  if  an  increased  amount  of 
com  is  fed  to  meat-producing  animals ;  and  if  a  part  of  the 
surplus  is  reserved  on  the  farms  against  future  needs;  then, 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  corn  returns  to  normal,  there  is 
light  ahead  for  the  com  grower. 

But  what  of  the  years  to  come  ?  Can  situations  similar  to 
that  of  the  recent  past  be  avoided  in  the  future?  Through 
organized  effort  providing  for  storage  and  necessary  credit, 
marketings  of  corn  can  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  and 
excessive  reductions  in  prices  resulting  from  rapid  market- 
ings at  harvest  time  can  be  avoided.  Therefore,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question  carefully, 
^^farm  organization  of  a  sound,  wise,  and  far-seeing  char- 
acter is  the  key  to  a  more  prosperous  and  better  paid  agri- 
cultural industry"  and  further,  ^^advancement  in  farm  or- 
ganization, if  not  preliminary  to,  at  least  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  improvement  in  the  distributive  machinery  of 
the  country." 

Moreover,  farmers  can  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  probable 
future  demands  for  various  products.  This  is  needed,  for 
if  other  nations  should  adopt  a  self-sustaining  policy  with 
regard  to  food  we  must  take  care  not  to  produce  an  excess  of 
com  and  meat.  In  case  the  world  requires  less  pork  and  beef 
the  com  grower  will  have  to  modify  his  farm  practices  in 
harmony  with  these  developments;  in  short,  he  must  adjust 
his  production  to  the  world  demands. 

The  future  demand  for  corn  depends  on  many  things,  most 
important  of  which  is  the  demand  for  meat.  If  increasing 
supplies  of  meat,  especially  pork,  are  required  for  our  own 
use  and  for  export,  then  our  com  production  must  be  in- 
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creased,  as  we  can  not  grow  enough  meat  to  supply  an  en- 
larged demand  with  our  present  production  of  com.  Our 
own  population  will  increase  for  some  years  to  oome.  If 
our  present  standards  of  living  are  maintained,  greater  com 
production  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  meat  that  will 
be  required  by  the  inoreased  population.  The  extent  to 
which  meat  will  constitute-  a  part  of  the  diet  of  this  larger 
population  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  farm 
practices  of  the  conjgsrower* .    , 

An  effort  recently  has  been  made  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  corn  products,  such  as  com  grits,  in  Europe.  This 
has  met  with  some  success  for  the  present,  on  account  of 
famine  conditions  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  these 
products.  A  continued  demand  from  this  source,  however, 
is  problematic  because  it  is  difficult  to  educate  a  people  to  the 
use  of  new  foods. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  study  conditions  as  they  de- 
velop not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
world,  and,  from  the  trend  of  these  conditions,  as  nations 
recover  from  the  economic  chaos  of  the  past  few  years,  to 
determine  the  future  course.  It  obviously  is  impossible  to 
guard  against  unforeseen  conditions  such  as  resulted  from  the 
World  War.  Nevertheless,  a  total  production  based  on  an 
intelligent  survey  of  world  requirements,  together  with 
economies  resulting  from  better  seed  and  cultural  metliod8>,^ 
and  improved  marketing  organized  in  reference  to  seasonal 
supply  and  demand,  will  go  far  to  prevent  future  crises  for 
the  com  grower. 
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By  E.  VV.  SHEET8,  Senior  Animal  Husbandman,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  O.  E.  Bakbb,  Agricultural  Economist;  C.  E.  Gibbons, 
Specialist  in  Marketing;  O.  C.  Stine,  Agricultural  Economrist;  and 
R.  H.  Wilcox,  Farm  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Importance  of  Beef  Cattle. 

THE  importance  of  beef  cattle  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  rests  chiefly  upon  their  ability  to  convert  coarse 
forage,  com,  grass,  and  other  products  of  the  land,  either 
unfit  or  not  wanted  for  human  consumption,  into  a  valuable 
and  much-desired  food.  The  value  of  cattle  and  calves 
slaughtered  during  the  last  10  years  represents  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  farm  value  of  all  meat  animals  slaughtered  and 
of  wool  produced  ^see  Fig.  1).  Beef  cattle  are  kept  on  29 
per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  (see  Fig.  2). 
Since  beef  cattle  are  well  adapted  to  rough  land  and  ^arse 
grazing,' beef  is  the  chief  human  food  produced  on  about 
three-fourths  of  the-  total  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
This  great  unimproved  area  includes  brush  land,  forests 
and  cut-over  land,  swamps,  and,  most  important  of  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  cattle  industry,  the  arid-grazing  land 
of  the  West.  It  is  obvious  that  most  of  this  unimproved  land 
will  be  used  chiefly  for  grazing  cattle  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  the  improved  land  produces  more  feed  for  cattle  than 
the  unimproved  land,  although  it  constitutes  only  26.4  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States.  This  improved 
land  includes  all  land  regularly  tilled,  mowed,  lying  fallow, 
or  occupied  by  farm  buildings,  pastures  which  have  been 
cleared  or  tilled,  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.    It  is 
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plain  that  on  this  improved  land  also  a  great  amount  of 
forage  unfit  for  human  consumption  is  produced,  such  as 
hay,  straw,  stover,  stalk  fields,  and  aftermath. 

However,  the  demand  for  beef  is  such  that  enough  cattle 
are  kept  not  only  to  graze  the  uncultivated  areas  and  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  roughage  from  cultivated  crops,  but 
also  to  eat  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  corn  produced. 
Moreover,  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  is  closely  linked  with 
agriculture  on  improved  land,  because  the  most  satisfactory 


FARM  VALUE  OP  CATTLE  AND  CALVES  SLAUGHTERED 

COMPARED  WITH 

VALUE  OF  HOGS  SLAUGHTERED 

AND 

VALUE  OF  SHEEP  SLAUGHTERED  AND  OF  WOOL  PRODUCED 

1910-1921 


Fko»  1. — ^The  farm  valae  of  cattle  and  calyes  slaughtered  was  aroand  700 
million  dollars  each  year  from  1010  to  1016,  then  rose  to  1,500  million 
dollars  in  1918,  but  by  1921  had  declined  to  the  prewar  ayerage.  Although 
the  yalne  of  bogs  slaughtered  normally  exceeds  slightly  that  of  cattle 
and  calves,  the  farmer's  investment  in  beef  cattle  is  about  twice  that  in 
swine.  *  Cattle  are  slaughtered  at  an  older  age  than  hogs.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  annual  value  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  rose  more  rapidly  during 
the  war  period  than  that  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered,  and  was  still 
slightly  higher  in  1921  than  the  prewar  average.  ^ 

system  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  involves  the  production 
of  ^me  legmne  on  about  one- fourth  of  the  cultivated  area 
each  year,  and  the  application  of  animal  manure.  The  bulk 
of  such  legume  hay  can  be  used  most  advantageously  by  beef 
cattle.  In  fact,  a  great  many  beef  cattle  are  fattened  solely 
to  keep  up  soil  fertility,  the  value  of  the  manure  affording 
the  principal  profit  from  the  enterprise. 

The  production  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  our  agriculture  but  also  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  world.     Over  one-sixth  of  the  world's  cattle  are 
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Bid.  2. — Thl«  map  shows  the  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  had  beef  cattle 
In  1919.  From  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Coast  regions  from  40 
to  80  per  cent  of  all  farms  reported  beef  cattle.  A  similar  proportion  is 
found  along  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  VirglnU,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  had  beef  cattle  in  much  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  Northeastern  States,  of 
the  Lake  States,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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in  the  United  States.  The  principal  surplus-producing  coun- 
tries, however,  are  now  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  West- 
em  Europe  produces  leas  than  it  consumes,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, except  during  the  war,  has  been  producing  little  more 
than  enough  to  supply  itis  own  needs.    (See  Figs.  3, 4, 69, 74.) 

Westward  Movement  of  the  Beef -Cattle  Industry. 

The  early  Spanish  explorers  introduced  cattle  into  Flor- 
ida, the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Southwest  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  colonists  from  England  and  Hol- 
land brought  cattle  to  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Although  the  Atlantic  coast  was  generally 
covered  with  forests,  there  were  in  addition  open  lands  along 
the  rivers  and  coasts  which  provided  considerable  grazing. 
The  settlers  took  their  cattle  with  them  as  they  pushed  back 
from  the  coast  settlements.  By  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  an  important  cattle  industry  had  developed 
in  the  Connecticut  Eiver  Valley.  From  the  pastures  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  large  droves  were  annually 
driven  south  to  be  sold  at  the  Brighton  Market  near  Boston 
or  to  feeders  and  dairymen  in  the  three  southern  New 
England  States. 

The  settlement  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  caused  a  big  expansion  in  cattle 
production.  Settlement  pressed  westward  from  the  val- 
ley and  about  1772  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania had  reached  the  Monongahela  Valley,  where  herds  as 
large  as  400  to  500  head  were  soon  common.  From  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  settlement  also  spread  eastward  into  the 
Piedmont  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  pea- 
vines,  other  luxuriant  forage,  and  the  mild  climate  made 
the  Piedmont  section  a  great  cattle  country,  famous  for  its 
"  cowpens  "  and  "  cowboys."  It  was  said  that  a  steer  could 
be  raised  as  cheaply  as  a  hen.  Following  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin  in  1795,  the  Piedmont  became  a  cotton  country 
and  the  cowboys  went  westward. 

As  better  markets  developed  in  the  East  and  cheap  grazing 
lands  were  opened  in  the  West  and  in  remote  sections  of  the 
Eastern  States,  eastern  cattle  feeders  depended  more  and 
more  on  the  drovers  for  their  supply  of  cattle.  Cattle 
from  the  grazing  regions  of  the  West  were  driven  east  across 
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the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  fall.  Shorter  drives  were 
made  from  the  grazing  regions  of  northern  and  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  northern  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Feeder  cattle  arriving  from  the  West  in  the  fall  were 
fattened  during  the  winter  an  J  spring  months  and  marketed 
before  the  western  fat  cattle  began  to  arrive.  Few  cattle  were 
fattened  on  com  until  they  were  3  or  4  years  old.  Stockmen 
who  lived  near  the  large  cities  had  a  decided  advantage  in 
case  of  a  temporary  rise  in  prices,  as  they  could  drive  their 
cattle  to  market  in  a  short  time. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  fomid 
that  large  crops  of  corn  could  be  raised  very  cheaply. 
As  they  had  no  remunerative  market  for  this  com, 
they  fattened  cattle,  drove  them  to  the  eastern  markets,  and 
competed  successfully  with  cattle  feeders  of  the  East.  The 
first  com- fed  cattle  from  Ohio  reached  Baltimore  in  1805. 
The  cattle,  in  droves  of  160  to  500,  were  mostly  4  or  5  year 
old  steers,  which  were  fed  on  corn  from  four  to  six  months. 
The  driving  occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  re- 
quired about  six  weeks.  Ohio,  chiefly,  and  Kentucky  were 
said  to  have  supplied  the  eastern  markets  from  1840  to 
1850  with  nine-tenths  of  the  western  corn- fed  cattle  which  they 
received.  Grass-fattened  cattle  were  sent  in  the  fall  in 
limited  numbers  from  Ohio,  but  no  cattle  arrived  in  those 
markets  from  the  West  during  the  winter. 

In  1820  colonists  from  the  East  settled  in  Texas  about 
Austin,  and  engaged  principally  in  cattle  raising.  However, 
the  original  cattle  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California  came  from  Mexico.  In  1833  the  Spanish 
missions  estimated  their  holdings  at  424,000  cattle.  Driving 
cattle  to  the  New  Orleans  market  from  Texas  began  in  1842. 
In  1846, 1,000  head  were  driven  from  Texas  to  Ohio.  Thence- 
forth, driving  of  Texas  cattle  northward  gradually  in- 
creased, but  did  not  become  a  well-established  business  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  which  had  left  a  great  surplus  in  Texas 
and  a  scarcity  in  the  North. 

Illinois  was  so  far  from  the  Atlantic  coast  that  it  did  not 
become  an  important  cattle-raising  State  until  about  1850. 
However,  long  before  this  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  had 
furnished  thousands  of  head  to  the  cattle  feeders  of  Ohio. 
This  territory  had  a  further  advantage  over  that  farther 
north  and  east,  because  the  Mississippi  River  was  open  earlier 
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in  the  spring  for  shipping  to  New  Orleans.     Settlements 
were  made  west  of  the  Missouri  about  1850. 

The  feeders  in  the  Eastern  States  lost  much  of  their  ad- 
vantage in  being  close  to  the  markets  by  the  opening  of 
railroads  from  the  Ohio  River  Valley.     Western  cattle  ar- 


J 


Fig.  6. — The  famous  Texas  LoDghorn  steers  of  former  yean  are  almost  ex- 
tinct. The  improved  breeds  of  beef  cattle  not  only  mature  much  quicker 
bat  also  dress  out  considerably  m6re  edible  meat  of  better  quall^. 
In  some  western  States  only  purebred  bulls  of  approye(!|  type  are  allowed  on 
the  open  range.  Substantial  progress  in  the  use  of  better  dres  has  also  becm 
made  in  most  other  States. 
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rived  throughout  thj^  year,  instead  of  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  As  cattle  could  be  shipped  directly  from  the  grazing 
lands  of  Illinois  to  the  eastern  markets,  feeding  in  Ohio 
diminished  considerably.  It  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
fatten  cattle  to  a  high  degree  for  the  long  drive  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  -By  ^1860  the  railroads  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  Central  Illinois,  and  eastern  Iowa  became  a^  great 
cattle- feeding  district  .on  account  of  free  grazing  lands  to 
the  south  and  west,  railroad  connection  with  eastern  markets, 
the  temperate  climate,  the  adaptability  of  the  rich  prairie 


Fig.  6. — Brandlfig  calves  at  an  annual  roundup.  Note  the  high-grade  beef 
cattle  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Texas  Longhorns.  The  use  of 
purebred  beef  bulls  in  range  herds  began  about  40  years  ago. 

grasses  for  grazing,  and  the  ease  with  which  corn  could  be 
produced.  Missouri  and  Texas  were  now  the  chief  sources 
of  feeder  cattle. 

From  1800  to  1860  the  beef  produced  in  the  Southeastern 
States  was  insufficient  for  local  demand.  In  most  cases  cat- 
tle were  given  little  attention.  Numbers  were  greatly  re- 
duced during  the  Civil  War.  Florida  usually  had  a  surplus 
and  exported  most  of  it  to  the  West  Indies.  Until  about 
1910  there  was  practically  no  improvement  made  in  the  cattle 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  on  account  of  the  Texas  fever  ticks  and 
the  dominance  of  the  cotton  crop  (see  Figs.  7  and  8). 

The  development  of  the  range-cattle  industry  on  the  Great 
Plains  from  1870  to  1885  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
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CATTLE  (EXOLUOINQ  MILK  CX)W8) 
NUMBER  ON  FARMS  AND  RANQEa  JUNE  l  B60 
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Fio.  7. — ^The  census  of  1850  was  the  second  cattle  census  but  was  the  first 
separating  milk  cows  from  other  cattle.  In  1850  cattle  other  than  milk 
cows  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  settled  area  of  the  United 
States.  Denser  areas  may  be  noted  in  New  England,  in  western  New  York, 
around  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania,  in  northeastern  Ohio  and  the  Scioto 
Valley,  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  in  southern  Louisiana,  along 
the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas,  and  in  southern  California.  Cattle  were  driven 
from  western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  to  eastern  markets  for  slaughter. 


CATTLE  (EXCLUtXNQ  MILK  COWS) 
NUMBER  ON  FARMS  AND  RANGES.  JUNE  I.  660 
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Fio.  8. — By  1860  there  had  been  a  notable  shift  in  cattle  other  than  milk 
cows.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  States  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  Texas,  and  in  California.  An  increase  in  number  may  be  noted  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  in  Utah.  Cattle  had  not  yet  reached  the 
Great  Plains  area.  (See  Fig.  20.)  The  driving  of  cattle  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  over  the  mountains  to  eastern  markets  had  almost  ceased  by  1860. 
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Fio.  9. — By  1880  cattle  were  grftiing  over  most  of  the  Intermountain  areas  of 
the  West,  and  In  the  Great  Plains  region,  except  the  Dakotas  and  eastern 
Montana.  A  great  redaction  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  California  may  be 
noted.  The  nomber  had  greatly  increased  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  South,  excepting  Texas,  had  fewer 
cattle  than  before  the  Clyil  War. 


Fig.  10.— From  1880  to  1900  there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  number  of 
cattle,  excluding  milk  cows,  in  the  Northeastern  States,  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  dairy  industry,  while  the  number  of  beef  cattle  on  the  Great  Plains  had 
increased  very  greatly.  The  western  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Com  Belt  was  also  carrying  a  large  number  of  cattle.  The  Increase  in  Iowa 
and  Kansas  is  especially  noteworthy. 
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history  of  stock  raising  in  the  United  States.  T«^as  was 
the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  entire  region,  as  cows 
could  calve  usually  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  take  care  of 
their  calves,  which  was  not  true  in  the  North. 

Utah  and  Oregon,  which  had  been  stocked  by  cattle  driven 
westward  over  the  Mormon  Koad  and  the  Oregon  Trail  in 
the  forties,  also  became  important  sources  of  supply  for  the 
ranches  of  the  Great  Plains  about  1870  (see  Figs.  8  and  9). 


F^Q.  11. — The  namber  of  cattle  has  increased  since  1900  in  Minnesota,  where 
wheat  growing  has  to  some  extent  given  way  to  more  live  stock  and  in  east- 
em  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  In  the  Western  Range  regions  the  number 
of  cattle  has  increased  in  most  sections  despite  the  breaking  up  of  many  cattle 
ranches  by  homesteaders.  The  Pacific  Coast  also  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease, as  weU  as  the  Coastal  Plains  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  decrecae 
is  notable  in  Kansas  and  central  Texas. 

The  cattle  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  tide  of  immigration  following  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Some  were  driven  from  Texas  and  Oregon  to  supply 
the  demand  for  meat.  Shortly  after  1864,  when  a  severe 
drought  in  California  forced  out  or  destroyed  many  thou- 
sands of  cattle,  wheat  displaced  cattle  as  the  chief  farm 
product.  The  Dakotas  and  the  Mountain  and  Inter-Moun- 
tain States  were  but  sparsely  stocked  in  1880  (see  Fig.  9). 
By  1900  nearly  all  of  the  western  territory  was  occupied  and 
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stocked  close  to  its  capacity  (see  Fig.  10).  The  number  of 
all  cattle  in  the  United  States  reached  the  highest  point  in 
1894.  Progress  since  1894  must  be  measured  in  the  quality 
and  productivity  of  the  cattle  (see  Fig.  11). 

Purebred  Beef  Cattle. 

The  importance  of  the  purebred  beef-cattle  industry  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  over 
3  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle  were  reported  to  be  registered 
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Fia.  12. — The  average  sale  value  per  head  of  all  purebred  beef  cattle  sold  in 
public  auctions  Is  about  three  times  the  average  value  of  1,000-pound 
good  to  choice  steers  In  the  Chicago  market.  In  1920  the  average  sale 
price  of  purebred  animals  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  good  to  choice 
steers  at  Chicago.  Even  when  sold  for  beef  the  value  of  purebred  cattle 
is  normally  considerably  higher  than  that  of  grade  cattle. 

purebreds  and  over  11  per  cent  of  all  farms  having  beef 
cattle  reported  purebreds.  Moreover,  according  to  public 
sales  held  during  the  last  20  years,  purebreds  are  about  three 
times  as  valuable  as  grades  (see  Fig.  12).  Purebreds  con- 
stitute approximately  10  per  cent  of  ^the  value  of  all  beef 
cattle.  The  main  object  of  the  purebred  beef -cattle  industry 
is  to  produce  breeding  stock  which  transmit  to  their  offspring 
early  maturity,  thick  fleshing  of  meat  of  high  quality,  and 
the  ability  to  use  grass,  roughage,  and  grain  economically. 
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Over  50  per  cent  of  the  purebred  beef  cattle  are  in  the  Com 
Belt  (see  Fig.  18).  Before  the  eradication  of  the  Texas-fever 
tick  began  and  before  the  boll  weevil  started  its  ravages,  there 
were  practically  no  purebred  herds  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  On 
the  western  range  there  are  many  purebred  cattle  that  are  not 
registered,  due  to  failure  to  register  the  offspring  from  reg- 
istered cattle.  Similar  herds  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
a  succession  of  registered  bulls  over  periods  of  from  20  to  40 
years.  Many  of  these  western  breeders  produce  very  de- 
sirable range  bulls  and  sell  only  the  best  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 


f 


J 


Pio.    18. — A    herd    of   purebred    Aberdeen-Angus   cows   and    their   calves   <m 
pasture  on  a  Com  Belt  farm. 

Table  1  shows  what  a  great  market  purebred  breeders  have 
for  their  surplus  stock.  There  are  68,4^4  farms  in  the  United 
States  reported  as  having  purebred  beef  females  (see  Fig.  17). 
Over  a  million  farms  report  grade  beef  cows.  As  440,210 
farms  report  beef  bulls  1  year  old  and  over  and  only  187,284 
report  purebred  beef  bulls  of  all  ages,  there  are  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  farms  which  might  be  keeping  purebred  beef 
bulls  instead  of  the  grades  and  scrubs  which  they  have.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  breeders  have  not  enough  purebred,  bulls  of 
breeding  age  to  put  one  on  each  farm  where  a  beef  bull  is 
kept.  While  there  is  1  beef  bull  over  1  year  old  for  every 
17  beef  cows,  there  is  only  1  purebred  beef  bull  of  any  age  for 
32  beef  cows.  With  such  a  shortage  of  purebred  bulls  they 
should  be  well  cared  for  and  distributed  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 
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Tablb  1. — Relation  of  purebred  beef  cattle  to  all  beef  cattle. 
[Baaed  on  census  of  Jan.  1,  1920.] 


Stots. 


Fanns 
reporting 

pure- 
Dfed  beef 

cattle. 


Percent 
of  beef 
catUe 
farms 
which 
report 
pure- 
breds. 


Farms 

reporting 

beef  cows 

2Tear8 

old  and 


Grade 

00W8  2 

years  old 
•ndorer 

year  old 
andorer. 


Percent 
offtons 
with  beef 


reporting 
beef  bulb. 


Percent 
oflkrms 
with  beef 

bulls 
reporting 
purebred 
beef  bolls. 


United  SUtes. 


Arlsona... 
Arkansas.. 
CsUfoniia. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


minote.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kentucky.. 


Maryland 

Massacdkusetts.. 
Michigan 


MinncQota.. 


Montana.. 
Nebraska.. 


Neveda 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylrania... 
Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


a08»387 


Percent. 
11.  ao 


Number. 
1,041,062 


Number. 
17 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
42.29  42.68 


1,161 
269 
1,815 
1,401 
4,213 

123 

4 

196 

940 

3,249 

14,601 
6^611 
29,866 
14,261 
2,366 


654 

226 

149 

4,461 

14,688 
1,704 

15,145 
4,061 

14,441 


350 

19 

1,298 

403 


8l241 
6,068 
8,498 
2,008 

1,518 

T 

368 

13,934 

3,210 

6,006 
2,645 
223 
2,102 
1,369 

2,553 
5,779 
1,691 


2.90 
7.67 
4.02 
&46 
18.46 

&.33 
.72 

L16 
16.80 
25.98 

17.87 
11.35 
21.85 
15.68 
3.34 

12.74 
7.42 
2.52 
6.82 
8.01 

21.48 
3.67 
12.66 
14.58 
17.86 

16.23 
10.19 
1.00 
8.56 
2.49 

1.95 
19.26 

&79 
11.80 
1&35 

3.24 
1.90 
1.21 
25.69 
4.48 

5.83 
28.65 
7.02 
5.22 
14.16 

7.04 
23.68 
18.82 


20,115 
2,798 
24,691 
11,787 
19,669 

678 

269 

13,441 

31,880 

8,370 

40,416 
32,743 
89,351 
61,128 
24^873 

34,044 
2,082 
3,035 
1,039 

12,325 

26^701 
28,504 

^^ 

56,596 

1,209 
834 

910 
13,890 
5,658 

21,637 
21,223 
81,000 
51,502 
7,830 

11,296 
164 
14,124 
35,954 
26,906 

75,918 

7,430 

610 

13,725 
5,827 

18,458 

7,528 

7,538 

6 


2&89 
60.11 
19.47 
62.13 
62.66 

38.35 

90.85 
22.51 
25.74 
47.44 

51.08 
88.26 
62.95 
55.53 
24.55 

15.46 
49.90 
55.26 
31.28 
33.73 

80.94 
22.89 
32.94 
42.42 
62.63 

66.72 
57.19 
35.16 
45.03 
17.27 

16.09 
64.10 
80.16 
83.88 
51.65 

24.04 
35.98 
21.01 
69.86 
27.86 

35.09 
47.48 
09.34 
34.90 
39.64 

23.49 
67.97 
52.73 


1&71 
14.99 
31.27 
«2;48 
39.78 

39.23 
7.41 
5.68 
9.99 

79.55 

49.63 
42.96 
48.85 
3&78 
31.48 

9.71 
43.00 
12.23 
36.00 
88.70 

64.58 
24.81 
46.67 
44.29 
38.24 

32.62 
59.96 
3.11 
20.11 
33.16 

18.57 
57.40 
39.02 
43.40 
40.33 

44.70 
84.75 
9.50 
53.38 
35.91 

20.62 
73.58 
47.75 
38.32 
55.93 

49.50 

MOO.  64 

41.61 


1  The  percentage  exceeds  100  because  the  number  of  farms  reporting  purebred  bulls  of  all 
iCts  is  greater  than  the  number  of  farms  reporting  beef  bulls  over  1  year  old. 
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Pio.  14. — ^Mo8t  of  the  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  In  the  Corn  Belt. 
Iowa  has  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States.  Mil- 
Bouri  and  Illinois  possess  nearly  another  fourth.  The  very  small  number 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  is  noteworthy.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  the  State  is  represented  by  the  area,  not  the  diameter,  of  the 
circle. 
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Fio.  16. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  purebred  Hereford 
cattle  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  western  Com  Belt  and  the  Oreat 
Plains  region.  There  are  more  purebred  Herefords  in  the  Bocky  Mountain 
and  Intermountain  States  than  of  all  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle.  Here- 
fords are  good  "  rustlers,"  and  are  especially  adapted  to  semiarld  condl- 
tions. 
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Fig.  16. — ^Thn^e-fourtbs  of  the  purebred  Shorthorn  (including  polled  Dur- 
ham) cattle  are  in  the  Com  Belt,  the  Lake  States,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Shorthorns  are  more  numerous  than  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
northern  and  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  dairy 
States.  About  one-third  of  the  purebred  beef  cattle  in  Kansas  are  Short- 
horns, about  one-half  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  two-thirds  in  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  and  three-fourths  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 


PiO.  17. — Among  the  important  beef  cattle  regions,  the  Corn  Belt,  the 
Dakotas,  Idaho,  and  Utah  are  best  supplied  with  purebred  beef  bulls.  The 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  in  particular  need  a  great  many  more 
purebred  bulls.  The  dairy  districts  of  the  Northwestern  and  Lake  States 
show  fewer  beef  cows  per  purebred  beef  bull,  largely  because  the  beef 
herds  are  small  and  scattered.  The  statistics  include  beef  bulls  of  all 
ages. 
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Areas  of  Beef  Production. 

For  convenience  in  classifying  and  discussing  beef  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  is  usually  divided  into  four  areas  : 
The  Western  Range,  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  Appalachian  and 
Great  Lakes  Region,  and  the  Corn  Belt,  as  shown  in 
Figure  20.  While  many  beef  cattle  are  raised  in  all 
these  areas,  as  Figures  21  to  27  show,  and  some  are 
fattened  for  slaughter  in  all  of  them,  either  on  grain  or  grass, 
the  Com  Belt  is  classified  as  the  fattening  area,  while  the 
others  are  considered  breeding  areas  for  the  production  of 


Fig.  19. — A  drove  of  good  range  bulls  with  the  cow  herd  In  the  background. 
Range  bulls  should  be  separated  from  the  breeding  herd  and  fed  well  during 
the  winter  so  that  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  breeding  season. 

stockers  and  feeders.  The  adaptability  of  these  regions  for 
beef  cattle  and  the  feed  requirements  or  feed  used  for  main- 
tenance and  fattening  in  these  regions  are  very  briefly  out- 
lined. Much  more  complete  information  is  given  in  bulletins 
published  by  the  department.  Some  of  these  bulletins  are 
listed  later. 

The  Western  Range. — Less  than  one-half  of  the  Western 
Range  is  privately  owned ;  the  rest  is  unreserved  public  land, 
used  as  free  range,  State  land,  and  forest,  Indian,  and 
mineral  reservations.  The  grazing  area  on  the  National 
Forests  in  the  Western  Range  region  for  the  season  of  1921 
supported  2,347,308  cattle  and  horses  and  8,337,356  sheep 
and  goats. 
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Fio.  22. — ^Mo0t  of  the  beef  cal-res  are  on  the  plains  from  North  Dakota  to 
Texas  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt.  The  large  number  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  Includes  many  calves  which  have  been 
shipped  In  from  the  Southwest  to  feed.  The  total  number  In  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1920,  was  8,607,988.      (Compare  with  Fig.  26.) 
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Fio.  23. — There  are  scarcely  half  as  many  yearling  heifers  as  beef  calyes, 
shown  In  Figure  22.  In  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt  there  are  40  per  cent 
as  many  yearling  heifers  as  calves,  whereas  In  the  eastern  Cotton  Belt 
and  Gulf  Coast  there  are  60  per  cent.  The  geographic  distribution  of 
yearling  heifers  is  similar  to  that  of  the  calves.  The  total  number  on 
January  1,  1920,  was  8,981,206. 
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9^0.  24. — ^lliere  Is  a  moch  neater  concentratloii  of  yearling  beef  steers  than 
yearling  beef  helfera  In  the  western  part  of  the  Com  Belt.  (See  Fig.  28.) 
This  is  explained  by  the  large  number  that  are  shipped  into  the  Com  Belt 
annually  for  fattening.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  were  about 
17  per  cent  more  steers  than  heifers,  the  total  number  on  January  1,  1920, 
being  4,600,847. 


Fio.  25. — ^The  concentration  of  steers  2  years  old  and  over  in  certain  small 
feeding  areas  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Com  Belt  is  noteworthy.  Other 
feeding  centers  should  be  noted  in  the  limestone  valleys  that  extend  from 
southeastern  Pennslvania  to  eastern  Tennessee,  in  the  blue-grass  district 
of  Kentucky,  in  southern  Texas  and  the  northern  Panhandle,  in  the  sugar 
beet  districts  along  the  North  and  the  South  Platte  Rivers,  and  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California.  The  total  number  in  the  United  States, 
4,620,778,  was  about  the  same  as  of  yearlings. 
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^M..  26.— ;The  -Dpost  important  breeding -grounds,  of  beef  cattle  ^re  the  weetem 
^  viwrtlon  of  the 'Corn  Belt ;  the  Gr^t  Plains,  especially  .-westem.  Texas  and 

eastern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado;  the  valleys  and  high; plateaus  jof  the 

far  West  r  and  the  siib tropical  coast  from  Texam  to  ,Oeorgfai.  Notably 
^  sparse  are  the  number  of  beef  cows  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  ^  in  the  dairy 

region  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Lake  States.     The  total  nomber  of  beef 

cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  was  12,624,996. 
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Fio.  27. — ^The  geographic  distribution  of  beef  bulls,  as  one  might  expect,  Is 
similar  to  that  of  beef  cow8;  but  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  cows 
per  bull  in  the  West  than  In  the  East.  (See  Fig.  17.)  In  Michigan,  Ohio. 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  there  were  about  10  beef  cows  and  heifers  2  years 
old  and  over  per  bull,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  about  13,  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa about  20,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  from  20  to 
20.  The  total  number  of  beef  bulls  in  the  United  States  was  726,165, 
which  gives  an  average  of  17  cows  per  bull. 
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Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  topography,  soil,  rainfall, 
and  temperature  in  the  Western  States  it  is  very  difficult 
to  classify  the  range  according  to  its  carrying  capacity.  In 
areas  of  equal  carrying  capacity  there  is  often  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  grazing  season  on  account  of 
variations  in  altitiide.  However,  the  Western  States  have 
been  divided  into  the  25  areas  given  in  Table  2.  Within  these 
areas  the  bulk  of  the  range  falls  within  reasonably  definite 
limits  as  to  carrying  capacity  and  length  of-  the  grazing 
season,  the  season  being  shorter  in  the  higher  altitudes  which 
are  used  for  summer  grazing,  as  shown  in  Figures  28  and  29. 
The  lower  altitudes  are  used  for  winter  grazing,  which  is 
supplemented  with  hay  when  the  range  is  covered  with  snow. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Range  the  cattle  are 
grazed  during  the  winter,  usually  without  supplemental 
feeds. 

Table  2. — Character  of  forage  and  estimated  capacity  of  the  irestem 
grazing  areas  of  the  United  States. 


Areas. 


Chief  forages. 


Length     Area  to 

of      '  support 

season.  ,    a  cow. 


Narthem  Great  Plains 

Southern  Grtet  Plains 

:  Black  Hills 

.  CentrarRockT  Mountains 

. .  Ne^  Mexico- ArlsEona  mountains 

:  West-centra]  and  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. 

f  Sf>uthwestem  Montana 

»  Northern  Rocky  Mountains 

;  Ceiitralldaho 

.  Wasatch,  XJlnta,and  Wyoming  Moun- 
tains. 
Northeastern  Nevada,  southern  Ida^io, 
and  central  Oregon. 

-  Bast^centra  I  Nevada  mountain." 

Wyoming  seniideserts 

TJtah-Arizona  deserts 

•  New  Mexico- Arizona  foothills 

San  Luis  VaUey  of  Colorado 

Utah  foothills  and  valleys 

*  Mohave  Desert  ^  of  California 

.  Nevada  semideserts 

.  Southeastern  Oregon  and  Snake  River 

plains. 

Columbia  River  Basin — 

Eastern  California  mountains 

Western  Oregon  mountains 

.  Southwestern  California  mountains 

Caliibmia-Oregon  mountain  valley 


Qrama,  grama-bufTalo,  wheat 
grass. 

Grama-buflalo 

Grama,  short  grasses. .. .  .^ . . . . 

Mountain  weeds  and  grass 

Grama  grass,  browse 

Pine  grass 


Short  grasses , 

Bunch  grass,  browse 

Bunch  grass,  weeds,  browse., 
Grass,  browse 


Bunch  grass,  sagebrush . 


Bimch  grass,  browse 

Sagebrush,  shadscale,  grease- 
wood,  short  bunch  grasses. 

Browse 

Browse,  tobosa.  grama  grass. . . 
Greasewood,  salt  and  short 


Sagebrush,  bunch,  salt,  and 
June  grasses. 

Annua  Iweeds,  browse 

Shadscale,  greasewood,  browse. 
Sagebrush  and  bunch  grass. 


Buni^h  grass :... 

Browse  and  bunch  grass . 

Browse 

Browse 

Grass  and  weeds 


Afonthf. 
5  to  8  I 

5  to  10  I 
8to  5  , 
3  to  6  I 

6  to  12 
3to  7 

3  to  6 

3  to  6 

3  to  7 
3to  7 

4  to  8 

4  to  6 
2  to  4 

2  to  5 

4  to  8 

7  to  9 

5  to  7 


ItO  4 
2to  6 

7  to  9 
3  to  6 
3to  7 
6  to  12 
6  to  8 


Afres 
15  to  25 

15  to  25 

25  to  30 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

35  to  40 

20  to  25 
60  to  160 
25  to  30 
20  to  25 

35  to  40 

25  to  50 
50  to  100 

75  to  150 
30  to  60 
30  to  40 

26  to   30 

640 
75  to  150 
50  to  100 

10  to  30 
25  to  35 
75  to  100 
40  to  60 
10  to   25 


^The  grazlnsT  season  on  the  Mohave  Desert  depends  on  the  availability  of 
water  for  the  cattle. 
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Fig.  28. — During  the  Bummer  season  most  of  the  beef  cattle  in  the  United 
States  are  kept  on  pasture.  The  acreage  of  pasture  in  the  United  States 
is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  all  crops,  and  its  value  in  the  production 
of  beef  cattle  probably  is  equal  to  that  of  all  crops.  There  are  about  70 
million  acres  of  improved  pasture  and  probably  150  million  acres  of  unim- 
proved pasture  in  farms,  200  million  acres  of  woodland  pasture  in  farms 
and  in  the  national  forests,  and  about  500  million  acres  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  open  range  land  in  the  West.  The  carrying  capacity  Indicated  oo  the 
map  is  an  average  of  the  different  kinds  of  pasture  occurring'  in  the 
locality,  and  represents  only  the  land  actually  used  for  pasture. 
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Fig.  29. — In  the  summer  the  cattle  in  the  West  near  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly driven  up  into  the  national  forests,  which  contain  large  areas  of 
open  grass  land  and  parks,  as  well  as  abundant  browse.  In  the  Great 
Plains  region,  in  western  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  in  the  Pacific 
States,  also  In  much  of  Nevada,  cattle  are  grazed  the  year  round  on  the 
range,  commonly  with  supplementary  winter  feed.  The  winter  range  is 
mostly  desert  and  used  more  largely  for  grazing  sheep  than  cattle.     Many 

-  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  Irrigated  areas.  The  map,  originally  prepared 
by  A.  F  I'otter.  fornierlv  of  the  Forest  Service,  has  been  revised  by  O.  C. 
Stine,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  range  area,  which  is  about  200  miles  farther  east.  Nearly 
all  this  area  not  shown  is  yearlong  pasture. 
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The  Cotton  Belt. — In  considering  the  beef-cattle  industry 
of  the  Cotton  Belt,  certain  areas  where  cotton  is  not  the  chief 
crop  are  included,  such  as  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  prairies  of 
southern  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  southern  Texas.  On  the 
prairies  the  cattle  are  handled  in  large  herds,  somewhat  as 
they  are  in  the  Western  Range,  but  in  the  Cotton  Belt  proper 
there  are  commonly  only  a  few  cattle  on  each  farm.  Grazing 
throughout  the  year  can  usually  be  depended  upon.  In  this 
region  the  production  of  Brahman  cattle  is  becoming  well 
established.    They  are  grow  thy,  prolific,  stand  the  heat  and 


Fig.  30. — The  upper  picture  showR  a  purebred  beef  bull,  gcrub  cows,  and  first 
and  second  cross  cows  nnd  calres  In  a  Cotton  Belt  herd.  The  lower  picture 
shows  a  drove  of  second-cross  calves  which  were  produced  by  such  a  grad- 
ing-up  process.  A  pressing  need  In  the  South  is  more  purebred  beef  cattle. 
(See  Fig.  17.)  A  general  grading  up  of  the  quality  of  the  cattle  in  the 
South  would  greatly  increase  the  productivity  and  profitableness  of  the 
industry. 
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parasites  better,  and  are  more  resistant  to  Texas- fever  ticks 
than  other  cattle. 

On  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the  coastal  plains,  extending 
from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  most  of  the  cattle  run  on 
the  range  the  year  around.  It  requires  from  5  to  20  acres 
of  such  pasture  per  cow.  The  chief  grashes  are  wire  grass 
and  broom  sedge,  which  have  a  low  feeding  value.     The 


Fig.  31. — Brahman  bulls  in  thp  tick -Infested  portions  of  southern  Texas 
and  tlip  Gulf  Coast  region  have  proved  valuable  for  crossing  with  the 
native  beef  cattle.  Immunity  from  Texas  fever  extends  normally  to 
cattle  having  as  little  as  one-eighth  Brahman  blood.  As  the  tick  Is  ex- 
terminated purebred  bulls  of  other  breeds  should  be  introduced. 


Fig.  82. — Plney  woods  steers  make  good  oxen  of  considerable  size  for  use 
in  lumbering  when  they  are  well  fed.  The  virgin  longleaf  pine  forests, 
such  as  are  shown  In  this  picture,  are  being  rapidly  used  up.  This  cut- 
over  land  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  The  best  of  It  may 
be  used  for  crops,  but  the  greater  part  is  better  suited  for  grazing,  and 
the  remainder  is  fit  only  for  reforestation. 
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cattle  do  weU  until  about  midsummer  after  which  time  they 
scarcely  hold  their  own  unless  improved  pastures  are  avail- 
able. The  best  grasses  known  to  improve  the  piney-woods 
pasture  are  Bermuda  for  the  richer  soils,  carpet  grass  for 
the  moist  flatwoods,  and  Natal  grass  for  the  drier,  poorer 
soils.  Lespedeza  (Japanese  clover)  is  a  good  pasture  and 
hay  crop  throughout  most  of  this  area. 

In  central  Texas  and  Oklahoma  cattle  are  raised  on  lai^ 
fenced  pastures^  which  are  supplemented  during  the  winter 
with  cottonseed  cake,  hay,  and  grain  sorghums.  On  cotton 
plantations  the  cattle  are  kept  on  woodland  pasture  and 
abandoned  cotton  fields  and  stalk  fields.  .The  chief  forage 
plants  are  lespedeza  and  Bermuda  grass. 

In  the  Ozarks  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  northern 
Alabama  and  Greorgia  most  of  the  cattle  are  raised  on  small 
farms.  The  cattle  are  wintered  chiefly  on  corn  and  cotton 
stalk  fields,  stover,  hay,  com  silage^  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Quantities  of  Feed  Used  in  the  Cotton  Belt. — ^Table  3 
is  based  upon  records  kept  on  1,383  head  of  cattle.    To  find 

Table  3. — The  amounts  of  feed  used  per  1,000  pounds  live  iceight 
for  trintering  cows,  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-year-old  steers  in  the 
Cotton  Belt, 


Num- 
ber i     Location  and 
I  n    •     class  of  cattle. 

tests. 


Feed- 
ing 


Av- 


P«^*^-,welght 


1 

In  Arkansas: 

Dav», 

Cows 

IfiO 

In  Mississippi: 

Cows 

94 
118 

Calves 

In  Tennessee 

Yearlings.... 

126 

In  Alabama: 

YearUngs.... 

115 

2  to  3  year  olds 

». 

Oain 
(  +  )or 

loss 
(-)in 
weight 

per 
head. 


Feed  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 


Pro- 
tein 
meaL 


Grain. 


Leg- 


and 
mixed 
hay. 


Sto- 
ver, 

coarse 
hay, 
and 

straw. 


Si- 
lage. 


Stalk 
Adds 
and 
winicr 
past- 
ure. 


261 
68 


46 


35  i 
235  { 


Lb9. 
913 


808 
381 


563 


616 
674 


IrbC. 

+35 

-53 
+28 

+  1 

+71 
-35 


Lh9, 

252 


249 
399 


308 


439 
94 


Lb9. 
57 


IM.   i  Lbs. 


375 


686 
908 


2,392 


303 
821 


382 


580 


Xb».  \Acre9. 
3,827  I     {}) 

15  j    «5.-25 
475      >2.00 

4,128   


(') 


^  On  scant  pasture  and  stalk  fields,  44  days  of  feeding  period  in  fall  and  spring. 
>  On  c.itton  or  corn  stalk  fields,  all  of  winter  feeding  period. 

*  Acreage  is  approximate  and  consisted  principally  of  winter  oats,  wheat,  and  early  spring 
clover  pasture. 

*  On  open  range  pasture  all  of  winter  feeding  period. 
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the  amount  of  feed  required  for  cattle  of  any  weight,  divide 
the  amounts  of  feed  in  the  table  by  1,000  and  multiply  the 
results  by  the  weight  of  the  cattle  to  be  fed.  From  the  map 
(Fig.  28)  one  can  determine  the  acreage  of  improved  pasture 
required  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Formerly,  practically  the  only  ration  used  for  dry-lot  fat- 
tening of  steers  was  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  hulls. 
Now,  much  silage,  both  sorghum  and  com,  velvet  beans,  rice 
by-products,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  considerable  legume 

Table  4. — The  amounts  of  feed  used  per  100  pounds  ffain  fa  fatten 
steers,  classified  by  weight  {300-600  pounds,  600-900  pounds,  and 
900  pounds  upu:ard),  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 


Num- 
ber 
in 

tests. 


Feeding 


Feed- 
ing 
period. 


Aver- 
age 
initial 
weight. 


ToUl 
gain 
per 

head. 


Pro- 
tein 


fed. 


Grain 


Le- 
gume 

and 
mixed 
hay. 


Stofver, 
coarse 

hay, 
straw, 

and 
hulls. 


8"^h^^. 


728 

791 

1,079 

004 


05 
192 
171 


96 


Dry-lot  feeding: 
Without  nlage... 

do 

With  silage 

, do 

On  summer  pas- 
ture in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi: 
No  supple- 
ment  

With  cotton- 
seed cake... 
No  supple- 
ment  

With  cotton- 
seed cake... 
Cottonseed 
cake   and 

com 

Cottonseed 
cake  and 

altftliSa 

On  summer  pas- 
ture in  western 
North  Carolina: 
No  supple- 
ment  

With  cotton- 
seed cake. . 


120 
96 
117 
102 


Lbt. 
467 
820 
780 

1,000 


130 

560 

133 

532 

130 

660 

128 

674 

164 

504 

101 

532 

143 

704 

131 

734 

Urn. 
195 
174 
231 
179 


210 
226 


232 


226 


162 


321 
361 


Lbt, 
181 
247 
247 
335 


Ubt, 
159 
147 

144 


118 
61 
18 
47 


Xte. 


991 
170 


Lb», 
026 


1,655 


Lb9. 

a2 

14.0 
7.0 
7.0 


202  ' 


112 


197  . 


135 
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hay  are  used  (see  Figs.  36  to  40) .  Table  4  shows  the  amounts 
of  feed  required  to  fatten  steers  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  based  on 
records  kept  on  4,763  head.  As  the  amount  of  feed  required 
per  100  pounds  gain  increases  appreciably  with  the  age  of  the 
steers,  they  have  been  classified  by  initial  weight  (definite  age 
records  not  being  always  available),  as  follows:  300  to  600 
pounds,  600  to  900  pounds,  and  900  pounds  upward.  The 
600  to  900  pound  steers  were  divided  to  show  the  amounts 
of  feed  required  in  rations  with  and  without  silage.  To 
obtain  the  feed  required  per  steer,  divide  the  amounts  of 
feed  in  the  table  by  100  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  total 
gain  per  steer. 

The  Appalachian  and  Great  Lakes  Region. — In  this  region 
feeding  records  are  from  the  upland  limestone  pastures 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  which 
supply  grass-fat  steers  to  the  eastern  markets.  Most  of 
the  cattle  are  produced  on  small  farms.  About  one- 
third  of  this  area  is  improved  farm  land.  Much  of  the 
rest  is  too  rough  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  can  be  cleared 
and  used  as  pastures  for  beef  cattle.  From  2  to  10  acres  will 
fatten  a^  steer  or  carry  a  cow  and  her  calf  for  seven  to  nine 
months.    Cattle  are  wintered  on  stover,  hay,  corn,  silage,  and 

Table  5. — Amounts  of  feed  used  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  to 
winter  eattle  in  the  Appalachian  Jtegion. 


Class  of  cattle. 


n 


Feed  required  per  1,000  poonds  live  weight. 


§ 


lao 

90 
130 
120 

675 


In  West  Virginia: 

Cows 

Celves 

Yearlings 

Two-year  olds.. 
In  North  Carolina: 

Two  to  three 
year  olds  1 — 


Daft. 
132 
134 
130 
127 


128 


827 
384 
605 
065 


745 


IM. 
+13 
+66 
+11 
+46 


-38 


JJm. 
80 
130 
68 
55 


16 


Lb9. 
182 


Xte. 


65 


LhH. 

843 
1,023 
1,119 

621 


Lbs. 
636 


184 


648 
121 


61 


3,44f 
2,857 
2,850 
3,314 


l,fi 


I  One-fifth  of  these  steers  depended  upon  winter  pasture,  excpptinjE  for  a  period  of  about  2 
weeks  when  snow  covered  the  ground,  while  the  other  four-fifths  liad  no  pasture.  The  avcnig» 
number  of  days  of  pasture  for  all  was  42. 
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cottonseed  meal  in  the  more  productive  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.    There  are 


Fig.  33. — On  the  excellent  blue-grass  pastures  in  the  central  Appalachian 
region  many  steers  are  finished  on  grass  alone  for  the  eastern  marketK. 
In  some  Instances  either  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  or  both,  are  fed  to  the 
steers  on  pasture.  The  upper  picture  shows  cattle  turned  onto  pasture 
in  the  middle  of  April.  The  lower  shows  cattle  ready  to  market  in 
September. 
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very  few  beef  cattle  in  the  Great  Lakes  part  of  this  re^on 
(see  Figs.  2, 14  to  18,  and  21  to  27). 

Table  5,  based  on  records  of  460  head,  shows  the  quanti- 
ties of  feed  required  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  to  keep 
cows,  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-year  olds  through  the  winter 
feeding  period.  To  convert  the  amounts  of  feed  to  feed  per 
head,  divide  the  quantities  by  1,000  and  multiply  the  result 
by  the  average  weight  of  the  cattle  to  be  fed. 


Fig.  34. — Mnny  farmers  In  the  Appalachian  regioD  keep  a  f<iw  cows  such  as 
these  to  produce  milk  for  the  family  and  raise  pood  b«ef  calves.  The  rich 
pastures  fn  this  region  permit  the  production  -of  cattle  at  a  lower  cost 
than  where  heavy  feeding  is  necessary. 

The  Com  Belt. — In  the  Corn  Belt  over  25  p6r  cent  of  the 
com  crop  is  fed  to  beef  cattle.  While  there  is  relatively 
little  land  too  rough  for  crop  production,  there  is  some  land 
in  almost  every  community  which  can  be  utilized  for  cattle 
pastures  to  advantage.  Pasture  furnishes  practically  all  the 
feed  for  the  breeding  herds  from  May  1  or  May  15  to  No- 
vember 15  or  December  1  (see  Fig.  28).  Cornstalk  fields  are 
utilized  during  the  early  winter.  Table  6  gives  the  quanti- 
ties of  feed,  pasturage,  and  labor  required  for  carrying  cows, 
raising  calves,  and  fattening  baby  beeves. 

Most  of  the  cattle  fattened  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  are  bought 
in  the  fall  as  2-year-olds  from  the  Western  Range.     They 
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are  fed  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  on  home- 
grown feeds  (see  Figs.  36  to  40),  and  usually  mar- 
keted before  June  1,  when  the  marketing  of  grass- fed 
cattle  from  the  Southwest  usually  begins.  In  eastern,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  western  Iowa,  com,  clover,  and  alfalfa 
are  the  chief  feeds,  while  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  com,  mixed 
hay,  silage,  and  a  protein  meal  make  up  the  standard  ration. 
On  farms  having  considerable  rough  land,  the  most  economi- 
cal gains  are  obtained  by  fattening  on  corn  and  grass.    This 


FiG.  35. — Steers  in  a  Corn  P.olt  food  lot.  In  u  fattonlnm'  immUkI  of  150  days 
such  steers  will  rat  n  ton  or  more  of  dry  ronshaj^e  per  liead  in  addition 
to  corn  and  otlior  concentrates.  In  this  way  a  largo  part  of  the  hay, 
straw,  and  stover,  for  which  there  is  no  other  market.  Is  utIliEed  profitably 
by  converting  it  Into  beef. 

is  the  most  common  method  in  Missouri.  Central  Kansas  and 
southwestern  Wisconsin  are  the  chief  areas  for  fattening 
cattle  on  grass  alone.  Table  7  gives  the  quantities  of  feed, 
labor,  and  pasturage  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  based  on  the  feeding  of  54,979  cattle. 
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Fig.  36. — Nearly  nil  the  sllago  in  the  United  States  Is  made  from  corn. 
Most  of  this  silage  is  fed  to  dairy  cattle,  but  the  use  of  silage  for  wintering 
beef  cows  and  younp:  cattle  and  for  fattening  steers  Is  increasing  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  large  amount  of  silage  now  produced 
in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  eastern  Colorado  is  noteworthy.  Each  dot  on  the 
map  represents  6,000  tonn,  which  is  estimated  as  roughly  equivalent  to 
2.000  tons  of  hay. 


Fio.  37. — Corn  is  cut  for  forage  very  largely  around  the  margin  of  the 
Corn  Belt  and  in  Kansas.  In  southwestern  Kansas,  western  Oki<(homa.  nod 
western  Texas  kafir  and  milo  replace  corn  as  a  forage  crop.  Some  of  the 
forage  shown  in  the  south  central  and  southern  States  is  sweet  sorghum. 
A  large  part  of  this  coarse  forage  is  used  to  feed  beef  cattle,  especially 
in  the  region  extending  from  Iowa  to  Texas.     (See  Fig.  21.) 
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Fio.  38. — Wild  or  native  hay  Is  used  very  largely  for  wintering  cattle  In  the 
Spring  Wheat  Region,  the  western  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt,  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  the  higher  valleys  and 
plateans  of  the  Western  Range  regions.  (See  Fig.  20.)  These  are  regions 
having  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  a  growth  of  native  grass  tall  enough 
to  cot  for  hay,  but  not  sufflcicntly  moist,  especially  in  winter,  to  secure 
higher  yields  of  clover,  timothy,  and  other  tame  grasses.  Supplemented 
by  some  feed  rich  In  protein,  these  wild  hays  are  quite  satisfactory  for 
wintering  cattle. 


Fig.  39. — Most  of  tlio  hay  shown  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United 
States  Is  timothy.  The  much  smaller  amounts  in  the  South  are  largely 
Bermuda  and  Johnson  grass,  while  along  the  Pacific  Coast  grain  hay  Is  the 
leading  variety.  These  hays  also  should  be  supplemented  by  some  feed 
rich  in  protein.  In  order  to  bring  cattle  through  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition. These  hays  are  not  used  extensively  for  feeding  beef  cattle. 
(See  Fig.  21.) 
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Cost  of  Beef  Production. 

The  factors  which  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  l>eef  cat- 
tle may  be  grouped  into  four  general  classes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  initial  cost  of  the  cattle  on  the  farm 
or  ranch.  If  they  are  purchased  elsewhere  to  be  delivered 
by  the  purchaser,  the  cost  of  such  delivery  should  be  added 
to  the  purchase  price. 

The  second  general  group  of  costs,  which  may  be  called 
"  operating  expenses,"  include  charges  for  range  or  pasture, 
feed  and  salt,  labor,  taxes  on  cattle,  insurance,  veterinary 
costs,  death  risk,  and  incidentals.    The  charge  for  range  or 


Fio.  41. — EquipniiMit  for  producing;  boef  cattlo  nood  not  1m»  ••xp<*n8ivf.  They 
do  need  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  ralnw.  Ilarns.  crihH,  and  sllo«  for 
Mtoring  feed  should  b<*  ffuimtantlnl  and  so  couHtructed  that  they  ^ivc  the 
maximum  ventilation  coLsLstent  with  the  protection  needed. 

pasture  is  the  sum  of  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land, 
taxes  on  the  land,  and  the  annual  cost  of  fencing  and  repairs. 
When  feed  is  raised  it  is  charged  to  the  cattle  at  current  farm 
prices.  Losses  from  death  should  be  borne  by  the  animals 
that  live  to  be  marketed.  The  incidental  charges  cover  office 
expenses,  legal  fees,  telegrams,  and  trips  to  iuarkc»t. 

The  third  group  covers  the  "building  and  etpiipment 
charges,"  which  should  take  care  of  the  annual  deprecia- 
tion and  repairs. 

The  fourth  group  includes  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
the  cattle,  buildings,  ecjuipment,  feed,  and  funds  necessary  to 
meet  miscellaneous  expenses. 
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The  sum  of  these  faur  groups  of  costs,  (1)  the  initial  cost 
of  the  cattle,  (2)  the  operating  expenses,  (8)  the  building 
and  equipment  charges,  and  (4)  interest  on  capital  invested, 
is  the  gross  cost  of  production. 

The  value  of  by-products  arising  from  the  cattle  business, 
such  as  manure,  gains  of  hogs  following  fattening  steers,  and 
milk  produced  by  the  breeding  herd,  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  gross  cost  to  determine  the  net  cost. 

Cost  figures  covering  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle, 
showing  the  quantities  of  feed,  pasture,  and  labor  necessary 
in  keeping  a  breeding  herd  and  in  producing  yearling  feeder 
steers,  have  been  gathered  only  for  cattle  in  the  Com  Belt. 

Raisings  Calve»  and  Fattening  Baby  Beeves. 

Tlie  figures  in  Table  6  were  gathered  on  farms  covering 
three  different  methods  of  handling  the  breeding  herd  and 
of  feeding  calves  up  until  they  were  yearlings,  namely,  (1) 
using  cows  partially  milked,  the  calf  taking  the  rest,  (2) 
beef  cows,  and  (3)  baby  beef — ^the  calves^  getting  all 
the  milk  in  Groups  2  and  3.  The  calves  of  Groups  1  and  2 
were  carried  as  stockers  during  their  first  winter,  while  the 
calves  of  Group  3  were  fattened  as  baby  beeves  on  a 
grain  ration  and  sold  for  slaughter  at  about  15  months  of 
age.  While  the  average  quantities  of  grain  and  man  labor 
used  during  a  year  were  greatest  for  the  (ows  partially 
milked,  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  received  from  the  par- 
tially milked  cows  normally  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
feed  and  labor  put  on  them.  Normally  the  cost  of  pasture, 
winter  feed,  and  labor  make  up  about  83  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  keeping  a  partially  milked  cow,  and  80  per  cent 
of,  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  the  production  of 
feeder  steers  or  calves  to  be  fattened.  The  feed  and  labor 
made  up  from  85  to  87^  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  carrying 
the  calves  through  the  winter.  The  net  cost  of  carrying  a  calf 
through  the  winter  added  to  the  cost  of  the  weanling  calf 
in  the  previous  fall  gives  the  total  cost  of  the  yearling  at  12 
to  15  months  of  age. 
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Table  ^.—QuaiUitie9  of  feed  and  Inbor  required  and  the  computed  cost 
of  keeping  cows  to  produce  calves  and  of  carrying  the  weanUng 
calves  to  short  yearUngs  as  stackers  or  as  baby  beef  {Com  Belt), 


Quantities. 

Values.i 

Systems  of  production. 

Par. 
tlally 
znllked 
cows. 

Beef 

00W9. 

oows. 

Par- 

tiaUy 
milked 

Beef 
cows. 

cows. 

KKKPIHG  A  BBEXDIHO  COW  OKK  RAB. 

1,641 

200 

1,940 

600 

680 

4.75 
1.76 

11,261 

194 
1,900 
%6 
660 
2.2 
1.42 

4,672 

197 

1,940 

740 

500 

2.6 
2.0 

Feed: 

Pasture days.. 

Hay pounds.. 

Silage do.... 

Straw do.... 

Com bushels.. 

Cotn  stalks.  a4*"«. . 

S10.00 
9.70 
1.20 
.68 
2.68 
1.76 

19. 7C 
9.60 
1.40 
1.10 
.66 
1.42 

89.86 
9.  TO 
1.48 
.50 
1.26 
2.00 

Feed  cost 

26.61 

23.78 

2i.78 

Labor: 

M<^  IWMiTS 

47.2 

9.8 

17 

16.3 

10.4 

20 

16.7 
9.6 
20 

9.44 

.98 

7.38 

3.06 
1.04 
6.97 

3.34 

Horse  faoun. ...          

1% 

Other  expenses. .  .per  cent  of  gross  cost. . 

7.27 

Oroos  cost  of  carrying  cow  one  year. . 

43.41 

34.86 

86.36 

I>eductioos  for  by>prociucts: 

Manure loads.. 

lillk gallons.. 

4.6 

38 

11 

16 

1,000 

4 

4 

4.60 
3.42. 
8.26 
4.00 
2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Omun do 

Butter..                             ,  pounds 



flHm  mflk,. d"... 

22.17 

4.00 

4.00 

Net  0(»t  of  carrying  cow  one  year. . . 

1 

21.24 

30.86 

32.35 

Cows  kept  per  calf  raised 

1.143 

1.179 

1.163 

Cow  cost  per  calf  * 

24.28 
3.47 

36.37 
2.36 

37.63 

Ru|I  <vwt  piir  naif , . , . , '     . 

. 

2.45 

Cost  of  calf  at  weaning 

27.76 

38.73 

40.07 

- 

^  nie  values  given  are  based  on  t  he  following  prices  for  feed  and  labor: 

Pasture per  head  per  day.. 

Hay per  ton. . 

Silage do 

Protein  meal do 

Straw do 

Fodder do 

Corn per  bushel . . 

Cornstalks per  acre.. 

Manlabor per  hour.. 

Horselabor do 

>  To  obtain  the  cost  per  calf  raised  to  weaning  age  of  6  to  8  months,  the  number  of  cows  kept 
per  calf  is  multiplied  by  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  one  year.  To  this  product,  is  added  the 
proportionate  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  per  calf  raised  under  the  various  systems. 

99912*— YBK  1921 18 


10.06 

laoo 

4.00 
36.00 

2.00 

2.00 
.50 

1.00 
.20 
.10 
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Table  6. — QuawHtieB  of  feed  and  labor  required  and  the  computed  cost 
of  keeping  cotes  to  produce  calves  and  of  carrying  the  weanling 
calves  to  short  yearlings  as  stockers  or  as  baby  beef  (Com  Belt) — 
Continued. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Systems  o(  production. 

Par- 
tiaUy 
mUked 
cows. 

Beef 
cows. 

Baby 
beef 
cows. 

Par- 
tUUy 
milked 
cows. 

Beef 
cows. 

Baby 
beef 
cows. 

WINTEEINO  OR  FATTENINO  A  WEANUNO 

calf:« 
Number  of  calves  under  study . .  - 

* 

1,015 

1,080 

218 

12 

114 

201 

6.1 

.1 

10.0 

7,236 

1,218 
266 
7 
110 
159 
8.6 
.1 
9.0 

4,009 

1,150 

658 

141 

40 

41.0 

.03 

48.0 

Feed: 

Hay                    .X. XM>und5. 

S5.40 
.44 
.21 
.11 
.20 
3.05 
.  .10 
.50 

16.09 
.53 
.12 
.11 
.16 
4.30 
.10 
.45 

65.75 

iBUage do.... 

1.32 

Protein  meal do.... 

Straw do.... 

Fodder do.... 

Com bushels.. 

2.47 
.04 

20.50 
.03 

Pasture days. . 

2.40 

Feed  cost 

10.01 

11.86 

32.51 

Labor: 

Man  hours 

12.5 

4.7 

14 

8.6 

6.8 

15 

12.2 
9.1 
12.6 

2.50 

.47 

2.11 

1.72 

.68 

2.62 

2.44 

Horse  hours  ..        

.91 

Otb^r  expenses. .  .per  cent  of  gross  cost. . 

5.13 

Gross  wintering  or  fattening  cost. . . 

15.00 

16.78 

40.99 

I>eductions  for  by-products: 

Manure loads.. 

Pork, . , . ,         .  , .pounds. . 

1.0 

1.6 

1.5 
38 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 
2.85 

Total  deductions 

1.00 

1.50 

4.35 

14.09 
27.76 

15.28 
38.73 

36.64 

Cost  at  w<»aning  tim« , 

40.07 

Total  production  cost,  12  to  15  months. . . 

41.84 

54.01 

76  71 

s  The  calves  wintered  averaged  12  to  14  m->nths  of  age.    The  calves  fattened  as  baby  lieef 
averaged  14  to  15  months  of  age  and  825  pounds  In  weight  when  marketed. 
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Beef  iCattle  Fattening  Costs. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  feeding  season  1918-19,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  five  State  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  Com  Belt  began  a  five-year  study  of 
beef  cattle  feeding  costs.  Five  general  cattle  feeding  areas^ 
one  in  each  of  five  Corn  Belt  States,  were  selected,  namely, 
eastern  Nebraska,  west-central  Iowa,  north-central  Illinois, 
east-central  Indiana,  and  central  Missouri.  In  each  of  these 
areas  beef  cattle  feeding  cost  figures  were  kept  on  approxi- 
mately 100  droves  of  cattle  each  year  since  the  first  winter, 
1918-19. 

During  the  first  two  winters,  when  com  was  about  $1.50 
per  bushel,  feed  made  up  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  aU  feed- 
lot  costs,  man  and  horse  labor  4  to  9  per  cent,  and  all  other 
expenses  9  to  14  per  cent.  During  the  third  winter,  1920-21, 
when  com  was  charged  to  the  cattle  at  about  50  cents  a  bushel, 
feed  made  up  from  68  to  76  per  cent  of  all  fattening  costs, 
with  labor  7  to  11  per  cent  and  the  other  expenses  17  to  24 
per  cent. 

Table  8  shows  that  thin  cattle  going  into  the  feed  lot  in  the 
fall  of  1920  cost  very  nearly  as  much  as  those  bought  during 
the  previous  years  of  high  corn  prices.  The  net  cost  of  100 
pounds  gain,  however,  was  about  half  in  1920-21  what  it  had 
been  the  two  preceding  years.  In  the  winter  of  1918-19  and 
of  1919-20,  when  corn  was  around  $1.50  a  bushel,  the  value 
of  manure  and  pork  paid  for  all  costs  other  than  the  feed 
b^l,  provided  the  cattle  were  not  on  pasture  too  long.  In  the 
winter  of  1920-21,  under  50-cent  corn  prices,  manure  and 
pork  values  paid  for  only  approximately  half  the  feed-lot  ex- 
penses other  than  the  feed  itself.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
in  the  last  winter,  when  feed  costs  had  fallen  about  half,  the 
other  expenses  increased  in  most  States. 

Variation  in  the  Cost  of  Fattening  Cattle. 

As  there  are  wide  differences  between  farms  in  the  kind  of 
rations  used  and  methods  of  feeding,  as  well  as  in  the  grade 
of  feeder  cattle  bought  for  feeding  and  in  the  skill  of  the 
farmer  as  a  cattle  feeder,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  net 
cost  of  different  droves  of  corn-fed  cattle  by  the  time  they 
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reach  the  stockyards.  This  difference  was  greatest  during 
the  winters  of  1918-19  and  1919-20,  when  the  farm  price  of 
corn  was  about  $1.50  a  bushel  and  the  prices  of  other  feeds 
correspondingly  high,  as  Figure  42  shows. 

In  the  1920-21  winter,  when  corn  fed  to  the  cattle  covered 
in  this  study  averaged  52  cents  a  bushel,  there  were  not  such, 
wide  differences  in  costs  from  one  drove  to  another.  The 
average  cost  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of"  finished  cattle 
covered  in  this  study  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  was  $14.69; 
in  1919-20  was  $14.04;  and  in  1920-21  was  $10.19. 
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FiQ.  -42. — ^There  Is  great  variation  In  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  pro- 
ducing fat  cattle  on  different  farms  and  in  different  years,  especially  since 
the  war,  when-  prices  of  feed  and  labor  have  been  changing  rapidly.  In 
the  winter  of  1918-19  the  cost  varied  from  $7  to  ^23,  but  57  per  cent 
cost  between  $12  and  $16  per  hundred  pounds.  In  1919-20  the  variation 
was  from  $8  to  $22,  but  65  per  cent  cost  between  $12  and  $16.  In 
1920-21  the  cost  varied  from  $5  to  $16,  and  81  per  cent  cost  between 
$8  and  $12.    The  cost  of  production  survey  included  about  55,000  cattle. 
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Table  8. — Costs  of  fatteninif  cattle  in  tJie  Com  Belt. 
I  Average  of  cattle  of  all  agee.] 


^  The  details  of  the  feed-lot  co^ts  are  giveu  In  Appendix.     Page  836,  Table  486. 

Table  9. — The  normal  costs  of  fattemng  a  2-year'Old  steer  in  the 
Com  Belt,  with  the  farm  price  of  corn  at  given  levels. 


Farm  price  of 
corn. 

Feed. 

Man 
labor. 

Expenses 

other 

than  food 

aftd  man 

labor. 

Gross 

fattening 

cost. 

Deduc- 
tions for 
pork  and 
manure. 

Net  cost. 

$40.05 
50.39 
60.72 
71  ra 

Average 

gain 
(pounds). 

10.50 

1    $36.05 
1(74.0%) 
1    $47.45 
1(77.0%) 
1    $58.85 
1(79.0%) 
$70.25 
1(80.4%) 
(     $81.65 
1(81.4%) 

$2.22 
(4.6%) 
$2.91 
(4.7% 

$3.60 
(4.8%) 

$4.28 
(4.9%) 

$4.97 
(5.0%) 

$10.46 
(21.4%) 

$11.26 
(18.3%) 

$12.05 
(16.2%) 

$12.85 
(14.7%) 

$13.66 
(13.6%) 

$48.73 
(100%) 

$61.62 
(100%) 

$74.50 
(100%) 

$87.38 
(100%) 
$100:28 
(100%) 

1      $8.68 

11.23 

1      13.78 

I      16.36 

315 

$0.75 

305 

$1.00 

205 

$1.25 

2S5 

$1.50 

1                  I         '■' 
I        18.91   1          81  .^7 
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GoBts  at  Different  Corn-Price  Levels. 

Table  9  shows  the  normal  cost  of  fattening  a  steer  in  the 
Com  Belt  when  the  farm  price  per  bushel  of  corn  is  at  any 
one  of  the  five  prices  given.  Due  consideration  was  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  freight  and  labor  costs  during  the  winter 
of  1920-21  were  not  in  line  with  50-cent  com,  and  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  pre-war  freight  and  wages. 

Feed  represents  a  somewhat  higher  per  cent  of  the  gross 
cost  with  high-priced  com  than  it  does  with  the  50-cent  corn. 
The  value  of  pork  and  manure  produced  behind  cattle 
amounts  to  as  much  as  all  expenses  other  than  feed  with 
$1.60  com,  while  with  60-cent  corn  the  value  of  pork  and 
manure  amounts  in  normal  times  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  other  than  feed.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  table 
bears  out  the  rule  that  starting  with  50-cent  corn  the  net  cost 
of  fattening  a  steer  advances  half  as  fast  as  the  price  of 
com ;  that  is,  when  the  price  of  com  doubles  from  50  cents  to 
$1  a  bushel,  the  net  cost  of  fattening  a  steer  increases  one- 
half  over  what  it  cost  at  the  50-cent  com  level. 

Price  Returned  for  Corn  by  Winter-Fed  Cattle. 

Cattle  charged  with  the  cash  farm  prices  for  corn  and 
other  feeds  were  not  always  able  to  return  a  profit  to  their 
owners.  There  were  many  cattle,  especially  in  the  winters 
of  1918-19  and  1919-20,  that  were  able,  however,  to  return 
market  prices  for  all  their  feed  other  than  corn  and,  in  addi- 
tion, returned  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  growing  this  com. 
When  taking  the  average  per  head  sales  price  of  each  drove 
of  cattle  covered  in  this  study,  and  subtracting  from  this 
amount  of  money  all  the  costs  going  into  making  that  steer, 
excepting  the  cost  of  com,  the  balance  of  money  left  has  been 
called  the  returns  that  the  steer  made  for  com.  Not  all  cattle 
under  study  fed  during  the  three  winters  showed  a  profit 
balance  even  when  com  was  not  charged  to  them.  In  making 
Figure  43,  the  money  that  some  steers  showed  as  a  loss  bal- 
ance divided  by  the  bushels  of  corn  eaten  gives  as  a  result  a 
figure  w^hich  has  been  called  the  loss  per  bushel  of  corn  eaten. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  very  few  cattle 
were  able  to  return  more  than  $1  per  bushel  for  corn  fed, 
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RETURNING  CERTAIN  VALUE  PER  BUSHEL  OF  CORN  FED 

OTHER  FEEDS  HAVING  BEEN  CHARGED  AT  CASH  FARM  PRICES 

CORN  BELT  AREA 

WINTERS  1918-19,  1919-20.1920-21 
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Fig.  43. — There  is  a  considerable  number  of  steers  wliicli  do  not  pay  for  the 
corn  fed  to  them,  when  other  feeds  are  charged  at  cash  farm  prices.  The 
cross-hatched  columns  represent  the  percentage  of  the  steers  each  winter 
which  lost  from  1  cent  to  $2  per  bushel  of  corn  they  were  fed,  while  the 
black  columns  represent  the  steers  paying  from  1  cent  to  $5  for  the  com. 
In  the  winter  of  1920-21  almost  one-half  the  steers  paid  nothing  for  the 
corn  fed  to  them,  if  other  feeds  are  charged  at  cash  farm  prices.  (See 
Fig.  42.) 
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while  on  the  other  hand  many  cattle  were  unable  to  return 
anything  to  their  owners  for  their  com  after  paying  market 
prices  for  all  other  feed  (see  Fig.  43). 

Averaging  together  the  cattle  under  study  in  all  five  Corn 
Belt  States,  the  amount  realized  per  bushel  of  corn  fed  to 
them,  after  they  had  paid  all  other  feed-lot  expenses,  was 
$1.29  in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  $0.80  in  the  winter  of  1919-20, 
and  $0.01  in  the  winter  of  1920-21. 

Importance  of  Credit  for  Beef  Production. 

The  financial  needs  of  beef-cattle  producers  can  be  sep- 
arated roughly  into  two  classes.  First,  cattlemen  who  breed 
and  raise  cattle,  either  to  fatten  or  to  sell  as  stockers  and 
feeders,  need  loans  maturing  in  not  less  than  one  to  three 
yeai-s.  This  is  called  "  middle  term  "  credit.  Secondly,  men 
who  2)urchase  and  fatten  feeder  cattle  need  "short  term'' 
credit  for  three  to  six  months. 

At  present  the  chief  agencies  for  credit  are  the  local  banks 
and  cattle-loan  companies.  Banking  laws  frequently  limit 
the  size  and  duration  of  loans  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
banks  can  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  credit  demands  of  cat- 
tlemen. Cattle-loan  companies  are  found  in  practically  all 
important  live-stock  markets.  Ordinarily  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  satisfactory  loans  on  cattle  for  one  to  three 
veal's,  as  these  agencies  desire  to  make  loans  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  which,  of  course,  is  ample  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  When  one  needs  credit  for  a  longer  period 
for  developing  young  cattle  for  market  the  privilege  of 
renewal  is  frequently  granted.  In  some  cases  the  loans  are 
made  without  any  security  other  than  a  promissory  note 
from  the  borrower,  but  more  commonly  the  borrower  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  mortgage  on  his  live  stock  or  land. 

The  use  of  credit  or  financial  statements  has  become  quite 
common  in  connection  with  cattle  loans.  As  a  rule  an  ex- 
aminer inspects  the  herd  occasionally  to  see  that  the  value 
of  the  security  pledged  for  the  loan  is  protected.  When  the 
borrower  is  a  reliable  man  and  a  good  feeder,  and  the  market 
is  steady,  the  banks  may  grant  credit  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  herd,  because  live  stock  usually  l)ecomes  much 
more  valuable  with  time  due  to  growth  and  finish.    The  aver- 
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age,  however,  is  nearer  75  per  cent.  Some  loans  are  made  for 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  market  value. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  rediscount  at  Federal  reserve 
banks  cattle  paper  must  have  a  maturity  not  to  exceed  six 
months  and  must  be  presented  by  a  member  bank.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  notes  must  also  have  been  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Cattle-loan  companies,  however,  usually  de- 
sire to  find  a  buyer  for  their  notes  and  mortgages.  If  they 
are  for  small  amounts  they  are  usually  sold  as  such  direct 
to  investors.  Companies  who  make  large  loans,  however,  find 
it  easier  to  dispose  of  these  notes  by  retaining  them  as  se- 
curity for  notes  or  bonds  issued  by  the  company  in  popular 
denominations. 

The  activities  of  the  Stock  Growers'  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  War  Finance  Corporation  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1921  and  the  winter  of  1922  have  helped  to  establish 
easier  and  longer  credit  for  cattlemen.  Their  needs  could 
l>e  met  much  more  adequately  by  slight  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  Farm  Ix)an  acts. 
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Marketing  B6ef  Cattle. 

The  market  is  the  goal  of  the  producer.  The  cattleman 
therefore  is  greatly  concerned  in  knowing  what  the  consumer 
wants  in  the  way  of  beef  or  veal,  when  it  is  wanted,  where  it 
must  be  delivered,  and  what  price  it  will  probably  conmiand. 

Cattle  marketing  has  undergone  many  important  changes 
since  the  country  was  first  founded.  In  the  early  colonial 
days  the  family  circle  comprised  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  there  were  neither  marketing  nor 
marketing  problems.  Specialization  in  production  soon  re- 
sulted in  surpluses  which  had  to  be  disposed  of  outside  the 
family  pircle.  Then  marketing  began  with  all  its  attending 
difficulties  and  problems. 

Boston  was  probably  the  first  centralized  live-stock  market 
in  the  country,  records  indicating  that  as  early  as  1638  cattle 
were  driven  from  New  Hampshire  to  Boston  to  be  marketed. 

The  Dutch,  at  New  Amsterdam,  which  is  now  New  York 
City,  the  Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  English  Catholics 
at  Baltimore  each  established  cattle  markets  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  these  early  markets  have 
functioned  continuously  down  to  the  present  time,  despite 
the  westward  movement  of  the  beef -cattle  industry. 

With  the  development  of  the  Com  Belt  and  the  opening  of 
the  Western  Range  regions  live-stock  markets  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Thereafter  most  of  the 
western  cattle  went  to  these  newer  and  nearer  markets 
instead  of  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Beef  was  packed  in 
Chicago  as  early  as  1832,  but  the  first  stockyards  were  not 
established  until  1848.  In  18(55  the  Chicago  Union  Stock 
Tarda  were  opened,  five  smaller  stockyards  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  having  been  combined  to  form  the  new 
organization. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  markets 
were  opened  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
During  the  next  10  years  Fort  Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  markets  were  established,  while  more  re- 
cently the  list  has  been  increased  by  the  opening  of  markets 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Nebraska  City,  Sioux  Falls, 
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Atlanta,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  £1  Paso,  Jacksonville,  and 
elsewhere,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  67  well- 
established,  centralized  live-stock  markets  doing  business. 

The  volume  of  business  passing  through  these  central 
markets  annually  is  enormous..  Complete  receipts  data  are 
available  only  as  far  back  as  1916,  when  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  compiling  such  informar 
tion.  During  the  seven  years  1915  to  1921.  inclusive,  a  total 
of  147,787,991  cattle  and  calves  passed  through  public  stock- 
yards. In  1918  total  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  at  central 
markets  amounted  to  25,295,000  head,  which  is  probably  the 
greatest  number  to  be  so  marketed  during  a  single  year  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Modern  Methods  of  Marketing  Beef  Cattle. 

Many  methods  are  used  by  the  producer  in  marketing  beef 
cattle,  but  most  of  them  may  be  grouped  under  six  or  seven 
general  heads.  The  principal  systems,  listed  in  the  probable 
order  of  their  relative  importance,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Selling  to  countiy  drover  for  shipment  to  central 
markets. 

(ft)  Shipping  to  central  markets  through  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. 

{c)  Shipping  to  central  markets  direct. 

{d)  Direct  marketing  to  local  butchers. 

(e)  Selling  direct:  (1)  Selling  direct  to  packer-buyer,  or 
speculator  in  the  country.  (2)  Shipping  direct  to  the  pack- 
ing house. 

(/)   Slaughtering  on  farms  and  selling  as  carcass  meat. 

((/)  Special  forms  of  marketing,  such  as  (1)  auction  sales, 
(2)  selling  on  the  range  to  cooperative  ])urchasers,  etc.,  (3) 
selling  on  mail  orders. 

From  one-half  to  three-fouiths  of  the  beef  cattle  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States  pass  through  central  markets. 
In  1916  central  markets  received  more  than  71  per  cent  of  the 
beef  cattle  marketed,  and  in  1917,  76  per  cent.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  cattle  disposed  of  through  public  stockyards.  In  1918 
about  75  per  cent,  in  1919,  74  per  cent,  and  in  1920,  70  per 
cent  passed  through  public  stockyards,  whereas  in  1921  the 
apparent  proportion  so  marketed  dropped  to  67  per  cent. 
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One  of  the  earliest  methods  of  disposing  of  cattle  was 
through  sales  to  the  country  drover,  and  although  during 
the  past  few  years  the  business  of  the  drover  has  been  seri- 
ously curtailed  because  of  the  development  of  newer  methods 
of  marketing,  it  seems  probable  that  a  greater  per  cent  of 
cattle  and  calves  still  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  country 
drover  than  are  marketed  in  any  other  way.  Formerly 
the  drover  had  a  tremendous  advantage  in  his  dealings 
with  most  farmers  due  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  general 
market  conditions,  fiecently,  however,  the  extension  of  such 
facilities  as  the  telephone,  rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  wire- 
less telegraph  and  telephone  has  placed  the  farmer  on  a  more 
nearly  equal  footing  with  the  drover. 

Next  to  the  country  drover,  cooperative  shipping  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  present-day  method  of  marketing 
beef  cattle.  In  1920  approximately  one-fourth  of  Iowa's 
live  stock  was  marketed  cooperatively.  During  the  same 
year  Wisconsin  had  about  600  cooperative  live-stock  shipping 
associations,  which  handled  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
live  stock  marketed  by  that  State. 

Shipping  to  central  markets  by  producers  has  always  been 
the  favorite  method  of  large-scale  producers.  The  range 
cattleman  or  the  Corn  Belt  feeder  who  has  anywhere  from 
a  few  carloads  to  several  trainloads  of  cattle  to  market  at 
one  time  usually  prefers  to  take  his  own  stock  to  market 
rather  than  patronize  either  the  country  drover  or  the  coop- 
erative shipping  association. 

The  local  butcher  has  always  provided  an  important  out- 
let for  cattle.  His  nearness  to  the  producer  gives  him  cer- 
tain advantages,  but  during  recent  years  this  advantage  has 
been  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  economy  of  large-scale 
slaughtering  and  the  extension  by  the  big  packers  of  the 
peddler  car  systeuj. 

Selling  direct  to  a  speculator  or  packer  buyer  in  the  coun- 
try and  shipping  direct  to  the  packing  house  appeals  to  some 
producers  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  stockyard  charges. 
The  chief  objection  to  these  methods  is  that  it  relieves  the 
producer  of  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility,  and  thereby 
contributes  to  his  position  of  comparative  isolation  and  dis- 
courages careful  study  of  market  and  trade  conditions. 
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In  1919,  1,904,581  cattle  and  calves  were  slaughtered  on 
farms,  while  224,780,189  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  were  sold 
from  farms  during  the  same  year.  Auction  sales,  selling  on 
mail  order,  and  selling  on  the  range  to  cooperative  purchas- 
ers, are  comparatively  new  ways  of  disposing  of  cattle  and 
have  not,  as  yet,  become  important. 
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Fio.  44. — Statistics  of  railway  loadings  of  cattle  and  calves  are  available 
only  for  the  year  1018.  Nebraska  was  the  leading  State  in  that  year,  with 
over  90,000  carloads.  Illinois,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  each  shipped 
nearly  as  many,  Iowa  shipping  practically  ae  many  from  country  points  as 
Nebraska.  These  five  States  furnished  more  than  half  of  all  cattle* and 
calves  shipped  In  the  United  States  during  that  year.  Market  as  well  as 
country  loadings  are  included.  The  cattle  were  shipped  mostly  to  the  big 
markets  and  packing  centers  located  In  the  same  group  of  Stptes.  (See 
Figs.  45,  53,  and  54.) 

Cattle  Markets. 

The  flow  of  cattle  and  calves  through  central  markets  is 
made  up  of  many  smaller  streams,  every  State  contributing 
its  quota.  These  contributions  vary  greatly  in  size.  A 
survey  for  the  year  1918  (Fig.  44)  indicated  that  during 
that  year  Nebraska  was  first,  with  90,805  carloads;  Illinois 
second,  with  87,281;  Texas  third,  with  86,445;  Missouri 
fourth,  with  83,143 ;  and  Iowa  fifth,  with  80,339.  These  five 
States  loaded  and  shipped  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  and  calves  loaded  in  the  entire  country  that  year.  A 
very  large  per  cent  of  these  cattle  eventually  reach  one  or 
another  of  the  half  dozen  leading  markets  situated  in  the 
Corn  Belt. 
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Choice  Feeder  Steer. 


Good  Feeder  Steer. 

Fig.  46. — Feeder  cattle  are  those  which  give  evidence  of  ability  to  put  od 
ndditional  flosh  and  fat.  The  grade  of  puch  animals  is  determined  dj  the 
relative  ability  to  do  this  quiclcly.  economically,  and  on  those  parts  which 
comprise  the  more  desirable  and  therefore  higher  priced  cuts  of  meat. 
Four  grades  of  feeder  steers — choice,  good,  medium,  and  common — arc  illaa- 
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Medium  Feeder  Steer. 


Common  Feeder  Steer. 

trated.  Note  the  differenceH  in  eouformatlon  nnd  flnish.  The  choice  feeder 
ha«  a  straight,  broad  back,  good  depth  of  barrel,  loin,  and  flank,  a  full 
round,  short  neck  and  legs,  and  a  broad  mussle.  The  lower  grades  are  more 
or  leas  deficient  in  one  or  mon^  of  the*<e  important  cbaracteriNtlcs.  Compare 
with  Figure  66. 

99912*— YBK  1921 19 
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Bating  the  central  markets  on  the  basis  of  their  average 
annual  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  during  the  five  years 
1916  to  1920  (Fig.  45),  Chicago  leads,  with  Kansas  City 
second,  and  Omaha  third.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
despite  the  establishment  of  important  live-atock  markets 
near  the  center  of  the  Com  Belt  and  considerably  nearer 
the  great  cattle-producing  areas  of  the  West,  Chicago  has 
been  able  to  hold  first  place  in  receipts  every  year  since  1865. 

I    AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  OF  CATTLE  AND  CALVES  | 
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Fio.  49. — Seasonal  coDdltions  regalate  the  moTement  of  cattle  to  market. 
The  heavy  movement  from  the  weetem  ranges  starts  in  July  or  August, 
reaches  its  crest  in  October,  after  the  gracing  season  is  over,  and  ends 
in  December.  The '  movement  from  the  Corn  Belt,  although  continuing 
throughout  the  year,  does  not  assume  large  proportions  until  spring, 
reaching  its  crest  in  May.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  received 
in  the  spring  also  from  the  Southwestera  States.  (For  location  of  the 
markets  see  Fig.  45.) 

Not  all  cattle  marketed  are  converted  immediately  into 
beef.  About  20  per  cent  of  all  cattle  and  calves  received  at 
the  67  markets  during  the  five  years  1916  to  1920,  inclusive, 
were  returned  to  the  country  for  further  feeding.  As  shown 
in  Figure  47,  Kansas  City  ranked  first  as  a  stocker  and  feeder 
market,  with  an  average  annual  movement  of  approximately 
942,000  head.  Omaha  was  second  with  545,000,  and  Denver 
third  with  415,000.  Chicago,  which  in  all  previous  classifi- 
cations had  occupied  first  place,  dropped  to  fourth  with 
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respect  to  stockers  and  feeders  handled,  with  average  annual 
shipments  of  388,000  head. 

During  1921, 12  markets  handled  84.6  per  cent  of  all  stock- 
ers and  feeders  passing  through  public  stockyards  (see  Fig. 
47) .  During  the  preceding  year  the  same  markets  handled  82 
per  cent.  The  State  destinations  of  stockers  and  feeders 
passing  through  these  markets  provides  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  sections  in  which  most  of  the  cattle  finishing  is 
done.  In  1921  Iowa  received  from  the  12  markets  referred 
to,  a  total  of  519,874  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves,  and 


MRTHS  OF  CAUVES  BY  MONTHS 
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Fio.  50. — Half  of  tbe  calves  are  bom  in  the  three  spring  months,  the  peak 
being  reached  in  April.  A  small  increase  in  number  of  births  occurs 
Again  In  the  fall,  during  which  months  about  17  per  cent  are  bom.  The 
slaughter  of  calves  shows  a  similar  curve,  but  the  crests  occur  a  month 
later.     (See  Fig.  51.) 

led  all  States  in  that  regard.  Nebraska  was  second  with 
433,125,  Illinois  third,  Kansas  fourth,  and  Missouri  fifth. 
These  are  all  Com  Belt  States.    (Fig.  48.) 

Seasonal  Movements  of  Cattle. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  movement  of  cattle 
through  public  stockyards  is  the  seasonal  variations.  Both 
range  and  pasture  cattle  are  marketed  when  the  pasture  sea- 
son ends,  while  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  from  the  Com  Belt  go  to 
market  from  three  to  four  months  after  they  are  put  on  feed. 
Since  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  cattle  marketed  are  grass 
cattle  it  is  obvious  that  their  movement  represents  the  peak 
for  the  year. 
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A  tabulation  of  cattle  and  calf  receipts  at  all  public 
markets  for  five  years  (Fig.  49)  shows  that  October  is, 
on  the  average,  the  month  of  heaviest  marketing,  November 
second,  and  September  usually  third.  As  a  rule  February 
is  the  lightest  month,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
shortest  month  but  more  particularly  because  it  comes  be- 
tween seasons  By  that  time  the  grass-fed  cattle  have  all 
been  marketed  and  only  a  few  of  the  grain-fed  cattle  are 
ready  for  market.    For  the  five  years  studied  the  October 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES 
MONTHLY  «LAUOHTEK  UNDBR  PEDBRAL  CHSPSCTION 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ANNUAL  SLAUGHTER 
AVERAGE  FOR  10  YEARS  1911  -  1920 
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Fig.  61. — The  heaviest  calf  slaugliter  Is  in  late  spring,  a  few  weeks  after 
birth,  while  the  heaviest  slaughter  of  cattle  is  in  the  fttll,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  grazing  season,  grass  being  the  cheapest  feed  for  making  beef. 
The  scale  of  the  graph  is  not  carried  down  to  sero,  so  that  the  seasonal 
slaughter  is  really  more  uniform  than  it  appears  on  the  graph.  Compare 
the  calves  curve  with  Figure  60,  and  the  cattle  curve  with  Figure  52. 

average  was  2,709448  head,  while  that  of  February  was 
1,357,549,  a  variation  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  Normally  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  marketed  during  the  year 
go  to  market  during  the  last  four  months. 

These  seasonal  surpluses  usual}y  react  to  the  decided  dis- 
advantage of  the  producer  in  the  form  of  dull  trade  and 
lower  prices.  For  many  years  individuals  and  organizations 
have  made  serious  efforts  to  devise  ways  of  equalizing  re- 
ceipts at  public  markets.  For  one  reason  or  another  most 
of  these  have  failed,  the  chief  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact, 
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pointed  out  above,  that  such  movements  are  controlled  largely 
by  weather  and  climatic  conditions. 

This  same  troublesome  fact  of  unevenness  in  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  and  calves  to  market  is  shown  by  slaughter 
records  (Fig.  61).  Considering  monthly  average  slaughter 
of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  for  10  years,  October 


Fig.  52. — Much  of  the  yariation  in  monthly  receipts  of  cattle  at  public 
markets  is  due  to  unevenness  in  the  movement  of  cows  to  market  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  During  this  period  of  30  months  in  which 
statistics  were  collected  the  number  of  cows  slaughtered  varied  from  about 
20  per  cent  in  the  spring  to  nearly  half  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter.  The  receipts  of  steers  are  relatively  uniform 
throughout  the  year. 

again  stands  out  as  the  month  of  heaviest  movement.  Dur- 
ing that  month  11  per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter  for  the  year 
occurred.  November  was  the  next  heaviest  month  and  Sep- 
tember third. 

While  this  was  true  of  cattle,  calf  slaughter  followed  a 
quite  different  course.    As  most  calves  are  dropped  in  the 
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spring,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  greater  number  should 
go  to  market  during  that  season  of  the  year  (see  Fig.  50). 
During  the  10-year  period  10  per  cent  of  all  calves  were 
slaughtered  during  May.  April,  which  was  next  in  impor- 
tance, averaged  almost  as  many. 

A  few  years  ago  a  study  of  cattle  slaughter  was  continued 
during  a  30-months'  period  from  July,  1918,  to  December, 
1920,  which  included  a  segregation  of  animals  slaughtered 
by  classes  (see  Fig.  62).  It  showed  that  while,  as  a  rule, 
supplies  of  each  class  of  cattle  are  largest  during  the  period 


Fig.  54. — Compare  this  map  with  that  of  beef  calves,  Figure  22,  and  note 
the  large  slaughter  at  Boston,  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  and  Milwaultee, 
which  are  located  in  dairy  rather  than  beef  districts.  Undoubtedly  a 
large  proportion  of  the  slaughter  at  these  and  other  northeastern  points 
is  of  dairy  calves.  A  dot  on  this  map  represents  about  the  same  number 
of  animals  as  a  dot  of  the  same  size  in  Figure  53,  regardless  of  size  of  the 
maps. 

when  total  supplies  are  heaviest,  variations  in  the  number  of 
cows  slaughtered  at  different  seasons  are  wider  than  those  of 
any  other  class  of  stock,  and  that  irregularity  in  receipts  of 
cows  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extreme  variations  in  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered.  Considering  the  30  months 
as  a  whole,  while  steer  slaughter  ranged  from  36  per  cent  of 
all  slaughter  in  November  to  62  per  cent  in  May,  cows  slaugh- 
tered ranged  from  20  per  cent  in  May  to  47  per  cent  in 
November.  In  other  words,  the  marketing  of  cows  is  much 
more  uneven  than  that  of  steers. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  classes  of  cattle  as 
they  arrive  at  public  stockyards,  however,  do  not  vary  as 
widely  as  does  the  slaughter,  for  the  reason  that  during  the 
fall  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  steers  are  returned  to 
the  country  as  stockers  and  feeders.  This  seasonal  glut  of 
cows  is  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  cattleman* 

Price  a  Factor  in  Cattle  Marketing. 

Price  is  the  most  important  factor  in  marketing  cattle. 
It  attracts  supplies  and  moves  them  from  place  to  place. 
Neither  distance,  time,  nor  almost  any  other  consideration  is 
too  great  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  provided  the  price  is 
high  enough  to  warrant  the  effort.  Cattle  are  shipped  not 
only  the  2,000  miles  from  the  Pficific  coast  to  Corn  Belt  mar- 
kets, but  also  later  from  Chicago  to  England,  covering  1,000 
miles  by  rail  and  3,000  miles  by  water,  simply  because  the 
price  is  sufficient  to  make  the  transaction  profitable.  While 
the  general  movement  of  cattle  is  from  west  to  east,  a  shift 
in  prices  sometimes  reverses  the  usual  order  of  things,  as  in 
the  winter  of  1921,  when  considerable  numbers  of  meat  ani- 
mals were  shipped  from  middle  western  markets  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  the  following  discussion  Chicago  prices  are  used  unless 
otherwise  specified.  This  policy  is  followed  primarily  be* 
cause  Chicago  is  the  base  market  of  the  country,  and  also 
because  the  flow  of  cattle  to  Chicago  is  probably  more  uni- 
form as  regards  the  various  classes  and  grades  than  to  any 
other  market. 

A  study  of  monthly  average  prices  of  good  beef  cattle  from 
1901  to  1921  (Fig.  55)  develops  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  this  period  the  market  was  relatively  steady, 
extreme  fluctuations  amounting  to  only  $2.70  per  100  pounds. 
Beginning  with  August,  1901,  prices  moved  upward  and 
continued  in  that  direction  for  approximately  a  year.  The 
peak  was  reached  in  July,  1902,  the  net  advance  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  This  advance  was  wholly 
lost  during  the  next  six  months,  and  during  the  next  five 
years  the  market  was  fairly  steady,  the  average  price  of  good 
beef  cattle  for  that  period  being  very  close  to  $5  per  100 
pounds. 
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In  1908  prices  advanced  about  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  up 
to  1912  the  average  ranged  from  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds.  In 
1912  the  market  advanced  about  $2,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  lost  about  half  of  the  advance.  During  the  next  two 
years  prices  were  again  fairly  steady,  but  in  1915  a  strong 
upward  movement  began  which,  with  several  sharp  reces- 
sions, continued  until  August,  1919.  During  that  month  the 
market  reached  the  highest  point  touched  during  the  21  years 
under  discussion.    The  average  price  of  good  beef  steers  in 


EEKLY  AVERAGE   PRICE 
CATTLE  AT  CHICAGO,  1921 

COMPARED  WITH 
AVERAGES.  1911-1915  AND  1916-1920 
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Fig.  56. — The  seasonal  trend  of  cattle  prices  in  1921  was  abnormal.  Bc- 
l^nning  at  about  $9.40  per  hundred  pounds  the  first  week  In  January,  the 
average  price  of  good  beef  cattle  remained  between  $8  and  $9  daring 
most  of  the  snmmer  and  declined  to  $(S.40  the  last  week  in  December. 
The  normal  seasonal  trend,  as  shown  by  the  averages  for  the  periods 
1911-1916  and  1916-1921,  is  a  gradual  rise  in  price  through  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  followed  by  a  corresponding  descent  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter. 

that  month  was  $16.45,  which  was  $12.05  above  the  low  point 
of  $4.40  in  December,  1904,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  274 
per  cent. 

Between  October,  1919,  and  May,  1920,  a  bad  break  oc- 
curred, the  net  decline  for  the  eight  months  period  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $4  per  100  pounds.  There  was  a  quick 
recovery  during  the  next  month,  however,  which  carried  the 
market  up  nearly  $3.  In  September,  1920,  liquidation  began 
in  earnest ;  and  with  only  slight  recoveries  intervening,  the 
market  continued  downward  to  the  end  of  1921.  During 
that  16  months  period  monthly  average  prices  broke  ironi 
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$14.95  to  $7.31,  a  decline  of  $7.64,  or  more  than  50  per  cent 
The  decline  in  weekly  average  prices  amounted  to  $9.15  per 
100  poimds,  or  nearly  59  per  cent. 

Prices  at  public  markets  show  seasonal  fluctuations,  just  as 
receipts  do.  While  general  price  levels  vary  from  year 
to  year,  the  upward  and  downward  swings  occur,  on 
the  average,  at  about  the  same  season  of  the  year.  There 
is^  of  course,  a  rather  close  correlation  between  these  price 
swings  ana  variations  in  available  supplies.  Using  weekly 
average  prices  for  two  five-year  periods,  1911-1915  and  1916- 
1921  (Fig.  56),  it  is  found  that  good  beef -cattle  prices  are 
tisually  highest  in  August  and  September  and  lowest  in 
December,  January,  or  February. 

Cattle  Prices  Expressed  in  Corn  and  Purchasing  Power. 

There  are  various  ways  of  expressing  values  other  than  in 
terms  of  money.  Because  corn  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  beef  the  price  of  beef  cattle  may  prop- 
erly be  shown  in  bushels  of  com  (Fig.  57).  Such  a  presenta- 
tion, covering  a  12-year  period  from  1910  to  1921,  inclusive, 
indicates  a  wide  variation  from  time  to  time  in  the  relative 
values  of  beef  cattle  and  com.  For  example,  in  February, 
1913,  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  good  beef  cattle  was  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  17.19  bushels  of  com,  whereas  in  November, 
1917,  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle  equaled  in  value  only  5.02 
bushels  of  com. 

In  May,  1920,  6.06  bushels  of  corn  equaled  in  value  100 
pounds  of  beef  cattle,  whereas  less  than  one  and  one-half 
years  later,  or  in  October,  1921,  it  required  16.87  bushels  of 
com  to  equal  in  value  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle.  The  im- 
portance of  studying  such  ratios  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
com  is  relatively  high  cattle  feeders  are  inclined  to  sell  com 
rather  than  to  feed  it  to  cattle.  When,  however,  com  is  rela- 
tively cheap,  a  higher  return  is  sought  by  feeding  it  to  cattle. 

Another  way  in  which  cattle  prices  may  be  expressed  is 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power  of  other  conmiodities.  It  may 
happen  that  when  prices  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  are 
relatively  high  they  are  actually  low  in  comparison  with 
the  level  of  general  commodity  prices.  It  is  not  of  so  great 
importance  how  much  money  the  stockman  gets  for  his  cattle 
as  how  many  things  he  can  receive  in  exchange  for  his  cattle. 
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A  comparison  of  cattle  prices  with  their  purchasing  power 
in  terms  of  general  commodities  from  1878  to  1921  (Fig.  68) 
shows  that  during  the  first  33  years  of  that  period,  or  up  to 
1912,  cattle  were  relatively  higher  in  price  than  other  com- 
modities. From  1912  to  1914  they  were  about  equal,  but  in 
1914  the  purchasing  power  began  to  decrease,  and  from  1915 
to  1919,  while  cattle  prices  had  a  sharp  advance,  the  advance 
did  not  equal  that  in  the  price  of  general  commodities,  and 
for  that  reason  the  purchasing  power  actually  decreased. 
From  1919  through  1921  both  cattle  prices  and  purchasing 


AVBRAOB  YEARLY  PRICE,  GOOD  BEEF  CATTLE 
CHICAGO,  1878-1921 

AND 
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Pio.  58. — Since  1878  the  lowest  yearly  average  price  of  good  beef  cattle  was 
reached  In  1889,  the  price  being  $3.80  per  100  pounds.  The  highest  yearly 
average  price,  $15.50,  was  reached  In  1910.  But  100  pounds  of  cattle 
would  purchase  more  commodities  (food,  clothing,  etc.)  In  1914  than  In 
any  other  year,  and  less  In  1921  than  In  any  year  since  1890.  SlmlUr 
prices  by  months  since  1913  are  shown  in  B*lgure  63. 

power  had  a  sharp  decline,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1921  the 
purchasing  power  of  cattle  was  still  considerably  below  the 
actual  price. 

Live  Steer  Prices  Compared  with  Beef. 

A  comparison  of  yearly  average  prices  of  live  steers,  whole- 
sale beef,  and  certain  retail  cuts  from  1913  to  1921,  by  ex- 
pressing each  in  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  its  1913 
average  (Fig.  69),  develops  the  fact  that  from  1913  to  1916 
prices  of  live  steers  and  of  wholesale  and  retail  beef  fluctu- 
ated, as  a  rule,  in  about  the  same  proportion.  From  1916  to 
1919,  however,  steer  prices  advanced  much  more,  proportion- 
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DIVISION    OF 
CONSUMER'S  DOLLAR 

B.EEF  AND  BY-PRODUCTS 
CALCULATED  AS  OF  JUNEJ921 


ately,  than  did  either  wholesale  or  retail  beef  prices.  The 
peak  year  for  live  steers  was  1919,  and  in  that  year  prices 
averaged  106  per  cent  over  the  1913  level.  Chicago  wholesale 
beef  prices,  however,  were  79  per  cent  over  the  1918  average. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  retail  prices  of 
plate  beef  were  highest  a  year  earlier,  or  in  1918,  whereas 
retail  prices  of  sirloin  steak  and  rib  roast  averaged  highest 
a  year  later,  or  in  1920.  Of  the  retail  cuts  considered,  sir- 
loin steak  showed  the  greatest  advance,  but  even  at  the  high- 
est point,  sirloin  steak 
was  only  85  per  cent 
above  the  1913  average, 
as  compared  with  106  per 
cent  in  live  steers. 

Although  live  steers 
showed  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate advance,  the 
decline  was  sharper  and 
much  more  precipitous 
than  was  that  of  either 
wholesale  or  retail  beef 
prices.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  1921 
average  price  of  live 
steers  was  only  3  per  cent 
above  the  1913  average, 
whereas  wholesale  beef 
prices  were  26  per  cent 
and  retail  prices  of  plate 
beef  16  per  cent  above 
that  level.  For  that  year  the  average  retail  price  of  sirloin 
steak  was  64  per  cent  and  of  rib  roast  55  per  cent  above  the 
1913  average. 

Expressing  the  above  increases  and  decreases  in  tenns  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  1913  dollar,  it  is  found  that 
during  1914  the  purchasing  power  of  not  only  live  steers  but 
also  wholesale  and  retail  beef  cuts  exceeded  that  of  1913. 
The  same  was  true  of  steers  and  retail  cuts  in  1915,  but 
wholesale  beef  had  dropped  2  per  cent  below  the  1913  aver- 
age. By  1916,  however,  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  these 
commodities  had  fallen  below  that  level  and  remained  so 
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MARKET  COSTS 
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FiQ.  61. — Where  does  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar go?  is  always  a  pertinent  question. 
A  computaUon  made  in  June,  1921, 
indicated  that  a  little  over  half  went 
to  the  cattle  producer. 
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through  1920.  In  1918  the  purchasing  power  pf  live  steers 
came  within  2  per  cent  of  equaling  the  1913  average,  but 
that  of  wholesale  and  retail  beef  cuts  was  considerably  below 
that  level.    (See  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  59.) 

In  1920  a  divergent  movement  occurred.  The  purchasing 
power  of  live  steers  had  dropped  3  per  cent  below  that  of 
wholesale  beef,  6  per  cent  below  sirloin  steak,  and  1  per 
cent  below  rib  roast,  and  was  only  6  per  cent  above  plate 
beef.  In  1921  the  purchasing  power  of  live  steers  was  32 
per  cent  under  the  1913  average,  while  rib  roast  was  1  per 
cent  and  sirloin  steak  7  per  cent  above  that  level. 

Beef  is  the  most  important  product  resulting  from  cattle 
slaughter.  For  that  reason  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  rather 
close  correlation  between  the  price  of  beef  cattle  and  whole- 
sale dressed  beef.  A  comparison  of  weekly  average  prices  of 
beef  cattle  at  Chicago  with  wholesale  prices  of  a  correspond- 
ing grade  of  beef  at  Chicago  and  also  at  New  York  for  the 
two  years  1920  and  1921  (Fig.  60)  shows  that  in  general 
cattle  prices  were  steadier  than  beef  prices;  that  any  pro- 
nounced or  sustained  variation  in  the  price  of  one  usually 
resulted  in  a  similar  movement  in  the  price  of  the  other;  that 
beef  prices  at  Chicago,  as  a  rule,  fluctuated  less  widely  than 
those  at  New  York;  that  at  Chicago  the  differential  between 
the  price  of  cattle  and  wholesale  prices  of  beef  is  fairly 
constant ;  and,  finally,  that  despite  the  added  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  other  charges  involved  in  getting  beef  from 
Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  New  York  prices  were  fre- 
quently lower  than  those  at  Chicago.  In  fact,  in  the  two 
years  considered,  during  one  week  New  York  prices  aver- 
aged the  same  as  Chicago,  during  52  weeks  they  were  higher, 
and  during  51  weeks,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  time,  they 
were  lower. 

Another  factor  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  cattle 
prices  is  the  demand  for  the  important  by-products,  such 
as  hides,  tallow,  and  oleo  oil,  and  the  prices  resulting  there- 
from. A  comparison  of  such  prices  (Fig.  62)  before,  during, 
and  following  the  war  shows  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  is  a  fairly  close  correlation  between  prices  of  cattle 
and  of  these  three  commodities.  During  1915  and  1916  this 
was  rather  marked.  Early  in  1917,  however,  the  World  War 
began  to  exert  a  rather  powerful  influence  over  prices  of 
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most  commodities.  As  a  result  of  this,  tallow  prices  advanced 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advance  in  either  cattle  or  other 
important  by-products. 

On  the  signing  of  the  armistice  near  the  close  of  1918,  tallow 
prices  fell  precipitately,  whereas  cattle  and  oleo  oil,  being 
more  particularly  peace-time  articles  of  trade,  advanced.  In 
the  speculative  period  of  1919  practically  all  by-product 
prices  went  even  higher  than  they  had  during  the  period  of 
actual  conflict,  while  cattle  prices  declined  sharply.    Toward 

NUMBER  OF  1000  POUND  CATTLE 
REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE 
A  WAGON,  ACORN  BINDER,  A  GRAIN  BINDER  AND  A  GANG  PLOW 
IN  ILLINOIS  IN  1913.  IN  1920  AND  IN  1921. 


1913  = 


1920= 


FIG.  64. — 111  1913  seven  c*attl<»  In  central  IlUonis  would  purchase  a  wagon, 
n  corn  binder,  a  grain  binder,  and  a  gang  plow,  whereas  in  1920  two  more 
cattle  were  required,  and  in  1921  four  more  cattle.     (See  Figs.  58  and  63.) 

the  end  of  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  readjustment,  and 
during  1920  and  1921  the  normal  close  relationship  between 
cattle  prices  and  those  of  hides,  tallow,  and  oleo  oil  was  main- 
tained. This  was  especially  striking  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year. 

Cattle   Prices   and   General   Commodity  Prices. 

Having  considered  the  effect  on  cattle  prices  of  the  factors 
most  closely  related  to .  cattle,  it  remains  to  discover  how 
cattle  prices  respond  to  changes  in  the  general  level  of  com- 
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modity  prices.  (Figs.  63  and  64.)  From  the  beginning  of 
1913  to  June,  1916,  cattle  prices  and  general  commodity  prices 
showed  a  fairly  close  relationship.  At  times  cattle  were 
slightly  higher  and  at  other  times  slightly  lower  than  the 
level  of  other  important  commodities.  Early  in  1916,  how- 
ever, all  prices,  including  those  of  cattle,  started  upward, 
and  so  far  as  general  commodities  were  concerned  the  trend, 
with  only  one  or  two  rather  slight  interruptions,  continued 
until  May,  1920.    Although  cattle  prices  shared  to  a  certain 


PRICE  OF  STEERS  BY  GRADES  AT  CHICAGO 

WEEKLY  AVERAGES.  1921 
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Pio.  05. — Grade  In  large  measure  determines  the  price  paid  for  cattle.  In 
the  late  spring,  when  fattened  cattle  are  being  received  from  the  feed  lots 
in  large  numbers  and  the  movement  of  common  cattle  from  the  Western 
Range  is  light,  the  difference  in  price  between  choice  and  coi^mon  steers 
is  much  less  than  In  the  fall  months  when  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
(See  Fig.  62.)  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  1921  the  price  of  choice 
steers  was  higher  in  the  fall  months  than  in  the  spring,  and  the  price  of 
common  steers  was  much  lower.  The  scale  of  the  graph  is  not  carried  down 
to  aero. 

extent  in  this  movement,  at  no  time  after  the  middle  of  1916 
did  their  rise  equal  the  rise  in  general  commodity  prices. 
Not  only  was  that  true,  but  cattle  prices  reached  their  peak 
in  August,  1919,  whereas  general  commodity  prices  continued 
upward  almost  a  year  longer. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  of  1920  and  1921  cattle 
prices  not  only  took  their  full  share  of  liquidation,  but  closed 
the  year  1921  below  the  pre-war  average,  while  general  com- 
modity prices  were  still  nearly  50  per  cent  above  that  level. 
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Choice  Beef  Steer. 


Good  Beef  Steer. 

Fio.  60. — In  mnrkct  practice  a  distinction  is  made  between  "beef"  Rteers 
and  "feeder"  steers.  In  general,  "beef"  steers  »re  those  which  go  to 
slaughter,  and  "  feeder "  steers  those  which  are  returned  to  the  country 
for  further  feeding.  Four  grades  of  beef  steers — choice,  good,  medium,  and 
common — are  illustrated  on  this  and  the  opposite  page.     Note  in  the  choice 
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Medium  Beef  Steer. 


ki 


Ck)mmon  Beef  Steer. 

steer  the  straight,  broad  back,  the  thick  loin  and  full  round,  the  ileptb  of 
rib  and  flank,  and  thp  generally  smooth  conformation,  with  an  even  covering 
of  fat.  Also  note  that  the  lower  grades  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of 
these  characteristics.  Comparison  with  Figure  46  shows  that,  grade  for 
grade,  the  chief  difference  between  '*  beef  "  and  **.  feeder  "  steers  consists  in 
the  conformation  and  the  amount  of  flesh  and  fat  carried.  The  **  feeder  " 
steer  shows  ability  to  put  on  fat  and  flesh  if  properly  fed,  whereas  the 
"  beef  "  steer  shows  the  results  of  feeding. 
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Standardized  Grades  for  Cattle  and  Beef. 

While  the  factors  considered  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
affect  cattle  prices  in  varying  degrees  and  at  different  times, 
there  is  another  factor  which  operates  at  all  times  and  very 
largely  determines  the  price  ^Yhich  the  producer  gets  for 
his  beef  animals.  That  factor  is  grade.  Choice  and  prime 
cattle  invariably  bring  more  money  than  do  common.  How- 
ever, the  price  differentials  between  grades  are  by  no  means 
constant,  as  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  graph  in  Figure 
G5,  which  indicates  the  course  of  weekly  average  prices  at 
Chicago  during  1921.     Tliis  graph  shows  that  the  extreme 


Side  of  Beef  Showing  Wholesale  Cuts 
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Fig.  G7. — SIdp  c»f  l»r«'f  jmd  Important  wholesale  and  retail  cuts.  There  are 
numerous  ways  of  cutting  up  a  be<  f  carcass,  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
in  dlfforont  parts  of  th<»  cmmtrj-  detcrmlnlnfr  which  method  shall  b«»  usod. 
Th»»  cuts  shown  in  the  above  fi^'ure  are  based  on  what  Is  known  as  the 
Chicago  method  of  cutting.  Figures  appearing  under  the  name  of  each 
wholesale  cut  Indicate  th«'  p^r  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  side  repre- 
sented by  that  nit. 
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range  in  prices  of  beef  steers  was  widest  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  narrowest  during  the  last  week  of  May. 
Although  there  are  certain  variations  in  the  time  when 
these  expansions  and  contractions  in  the  price  range  occur, 
a  differential  between  the  grades  is  always  present. 

Because  grade  so  largely  determines  the  price,  the  ex- 
istence or  lack  of  a  standardized  system  of  grading  becomes 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  producer  of  beef  animals. 
Until  very  recently  no  such  system  existed.    Heretofore  most 


WHOLESALE  CUTS  OF  BEEF 


PROM  A  CHOICE  STEER 


PROM  A  COMMON  STEBR 


ROUND 


ROUND 


LOIN 


LOIN 


RIB 


RIB 


CHUCK 


CHUCK 


Fig.  6S. — The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  meat  of  a  choice  and  that 
of  a  common  beef  steer.  Note  the  greater  thickness,  covering  of  fat,  and 
marbling  of  fat  in  the  lean  in  the  cuts  from  the  choice  steer.  The  choicn 
cuts  are  also  more  tender  and  pnlatnblo,  nnd  therefore  in  groater  demand. 
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live-stock  markets  have  used  a  certain  group  of  trade  terms 
to  designate  classes  and  grades  of  cattle  and  to  describe 
market  and  trade  conditions.  The  definitions  of  these  terms, 
however,  varied  not  only  between  markets  but  even  at  the 
same  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  This  situation 
made  it  virtually  impossible  to  interpret  market  reports  accu- 
rately. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  en- 
deavored to  assist  in  solving  this  problem  by  adopting  a 
standard  set  of  classes  and  grades  for  cattle  and  calves  and 
formulating  simple  and  easily  understood  definitions  for 
each. 

Cattle  and  calves  for  slaughter  have  been  divided  into 
seven  classes:  Steers,  baby  beef,  heifers,  cows,  stags,  bulls, 
and  veal  calves.  Some  of  these  are  still  further  divided 
into  subclasses  based  on  weight,  such  as  heavyweights,  me- 
diumweights,  and  lightweights. 

Having  grouped  the  animals  in  these  seven  classes,  such 
grouping  being  based  largely  on  sex  and  age,  each  class  is 
further  subdivided  into  grades.  Although  the  number  of 
grades  varies  somewhat  between  classes,  the  more  import- 
ant grades  are :  Prime,  choice,  good,  medium,  and  common, 
four  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figure  66.  Virtually  the 
same  classification  has  been  applied  to  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  and  calves. 

As  there  is  even  more  confusion  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  regarding  the  various  classes  and  grades  of  dressed 
meats  than  of  live  animals,  a  similar  classification  of. 
dressed  beef  and  veal  has  been  made.  These  grades  of  the 
dressed  meat  correspond  with  those  of  the  live  animals. 
In  other  words,  a  "choice"  steer  must  produce  "choice'' 
beef  and  a  "  common  "  st«er  "  common"  beef. 

As  a  basis  of  understanding  the  classes  and  grades  of 
beef,  an  idea  of  the  important  wholesale  and  retail  cuts, 
their  location  in  the  carcass,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  "  side "  which  each  cut  comprises,  is 
necessary  (see  Fig.  67). 

Methods  of  cutting  up  a  beef  carcass  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of 
pounds  in  the  different  cuts  and  the  percentage  of  the 
carcass  weight  represented  by  a  given  cut  will  depend  upon 
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the  method  of  cutting  adopted.  The  Chicago  system  of 
cutting  is  more  widely  used  than  any  other.  However,  as 
a  large  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  beef  produced  is 
consumed  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  various  eastern 
methods  of  cutting  beef  are  also  of  interest  and  importance. 
Table  10  shows  the  result  of  a  cutting  test  made  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  late  in  1921. 

The  difference  between  choice  and  common  beef  with  re- 
spect to  texture,  fiber,  quantity,  and  distribution  of  fat 
is  shown  in  Figure  68. 

With  a  standardized  system  of  grading  both  cattle  and 
beef  generally  understood  and  in  common  use,  the  producer 
will  be  able  to  market  his  live  stock  more  intelligently  and 
therefore  more  profitably,  and  the  consumer  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  purchase  his  meat  more  wisely  and  economically  on 
account  of  his  more  thorough  and  definite  knowledge  of 
market  conditions. 

Table  10. — The  tceights  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of  an  open 
Me  of  beef  weighing  291  potmds.* 


Pounds. 

Round  and  rump  (62  pounds)  : 

Top  round  steak 12 

Bottom  ronud  steak 11 

Round  roast 2f 

Rump  roast 12^ 

Shank  meat 9f 

Soup  bones 6^ 

Fat 1\ 

Bones 7i 

FuU  loin  (65  pounds)  : 

Sirloin 22 

Porterhouse  steak 17^ 

Tip  steak 5f 

Tip  roast 5i 

Hanging  tenderloin 2 

Kidney 1 

Suet 9i 

Fat 1 

Bones 1 

Rib  (30  pounds)  : 

Rib  roast 29 

Bones  1 


Pounds. 

Chuck   (58  pounds)  : 

Chuck  roast 82 

Cross  rib  roust 11 

Boneless  neck 9 

Fat  1§ 

Bones 4^ 

Flank  (9§  pounds)  : 

Flank  steak li 

Lean  trimmings 8^ 

Fat 4i 

Plate  (20i  pounds)  : 

Stewing  beef 20 

Lean  trimmings i 

Brisket  (2lS  pounds)  : 

Sticking  piece 4i 

Stewing  beef 16i 

Fat li 

Fore  shank   (22 J  pounds)  : 

Shoulder  clod 9} 

Shank   meat 5 

Soup  bones 4 

Bones 4 


^  Lobs  in  making  wholesale  cuts  IS  pounds,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  In 
weighing  the  cuts  one-fourth  pound  was  the  smallest  unit  considered. 
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However,  the  matter  of  standardized  grading,  important 
as  it  is,  is  only  one  of  the  problems  involved  in  marketing 
beef  cattle,  ilany  different  agencies  are  involved  in  getting 
cattle  from  the  farm  or  ranch  to  the  consumer.  Among  the 
important  ones  are  the  country  buyers  or  cooperative  ship- 
ping associations,  transportation  companies,  feeding  sta- 
tions, stockyards,  commission  men,  packers  and  slaughterers, 
cold-storage  establishments  and  warehouses,  wholesale  and 
retail  meat  dealers,  and  banks  and  loan  companies.  These 
are  links  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  cattle  producer 
with  the  consumer  of  beef  and  beef  products.  If  there  is  a 
break  or  weak  point  in  the  chain,  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  bound  to  be  affected. 

Each  of  these  agencies  constitutes  a  distinct  problem,  but 
there  are  many  more.  Price  fluctuations,  competition  for 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and  lack  of  accurate 
and  unbiased  market  news  are  among  the  most  outstanding. 
All  of  these  problems  must  be  solved  if  the  producer  of 
beef  cattle  is  to  obtain  the  fullest  returns  for  his  efforts  and 
the  consumer  is  to  obtain  beef  and  veal  of  satisfactory 
quality  at  a  fair  price. 

Consumption  of  Beef. 

Consumption  is  the  aim  and  inspiration  not  only  of  all 
production  but  of  all  marketing.  If  there  is  little  consump- 
tive demand  for  a  commodity,  prices  will  soon  decline  to  a 
point  below  the  cost  of  production  and  ultimately  both  pro- 
duction and  marketing  will  cease.  While  consumption  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  over  prices,  there  is  a  reciprocal  action 
in  which  prices  vitally  affect  consumption.  The  demand  for 
beef  and  veal  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  is  by  no 
means  as  constant  as  many  suppose,  but  varies  widely  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Exact  data  showing  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and 
veal  are  not  easily  obtained  and  are  not  available  over  any 
considerable  time.  The  most  accurate  figures  pertaining  to 
this  matter  begin  with  1907,  shortly  after  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  meat  was  first  inaugurated.  Considering  the  15  years, 
1907  to  1921,  inclusive,  per  capita  consumption  has  ranged 
from  87  pounds  in  1907  to  60  pounds  in  1915,  a  net  variation 
-of  27  pounds  per  capita  (Fig.  69),    When  these  per  capita 
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figures  are  converted  into  total  consumption  by  multiplying 
them  by  the  total  population,  the  importance  to  the  cattle 
producer  of  such  a  variation  in  consumption  at  once  becomes 
apparent.  The  consumption  of  beef  per  capita  has  declined 
rather  steadily  during  the  past  15  years.  If  the  two  periods, 
1907  to  1910  and  1911  to  1921,  are  compared,  the  decrease 
in  consumption  per  capita  amounts  to  approximately  20 
per  cent  (Fig.  71  and  Tables  11  and  13). 


BEEF 
pen  CAPITA  SLAUGHTER  &  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  BEEF 

UNITED  STATES  1907-1921 

POUNDS 
90 
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40 
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20 
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'       "^ao"' 

i  1 

I909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
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1919 
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J22L 

Fio.  69. — From  1007  to  1921,  Inclustve,  excepting  1914,  the  amonnt  of  bee^ 
and  veal  slauffhtered  per  capita  in  the  United  States  has  been  slightly 
greater  than  the  amount  consumed,  the  surplus  being  exported.  In  1914, 
imports  exceeded  exports,  consumption  being  greater  than  the  domestic 
slanghter.  The  downward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  from  1907  to 
1914,  reversed  during  the  war  period,  but  during  the  last  three  years  trend- 
ing downward  again.  Is  significant. 

The  problem  is  still  further  complicated  for  the  producer 
by  the  fact  that  one  market  wants  heavy  beef  and  another 
light  beef.  High-class  hotels  in  the  larpre  cities  want  prime, 
fat,  and  finished  beef,  while  the  average  housewife  wants 
beef  involving  less  waste.  In  warm  weather  the  chief 
demand  is  for  steaks  and  chops,  while  the  winter  trade 
demands  more  roasts  and  boiling  beef.  The  orthodox  Jew- 
ish trade  uses  only  the  forequarters,  while  gentiles,  as  a  rule, 
.  prefer  hindquarter  beef. 
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Xot  only  is  the  total  and  per  capita  consumption  of  inter- 
est but  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  where  the  bulk  of  the 
beef  and  veal  produced  in  the  Ignited  States  is  consumed 


NUMBtR  or  BEEF  CATTLE  FOR 
EVERY  10  PEOPLE 


-or 


AVERACC 
1900  TD  1910 


AVCRAGt 
1911  TO  1921 


rV^k^intT 


Pio.  70. — The  average  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  for  eTery 
10  people  decreased  from  4.2  head  for  the  years  1900-1910  to  3.1  head  for 
the  years  1911-1921,  or  26  per  cent.  See  liable  11  for  statistics  of  con- 
sumption. 

(Figa  72  and  73).  A  survey  made  in  1920  indicated  that 
at  that  time  nearly  32  per  cent  was  consumed  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  which  comprise  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  The  next  largest  quantity,  or 
24  per  cent,  was  consumed  in  the  east -north-central  division. 
In  other  words,  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  beef  and  veal  occurred  in  the  territory  east  <Jf  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Maryland.  The 
smallest  total  consumption  occurred  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  comprising  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
(xeorgia,  and  Florida.  Per  capita  consumption  showed  al- 
most as  wide  variations  between  divisions  of  the  country  as 
did  total  consumption,  ranging  from  83  pounds  in  the  West- 
em  division  to  39  pounds  in  the  South-Central.  The  North 
Atlantic  division,  which  was  first  in  total  consumption,  was 
second  in  per  capita  consumption. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  BCEF  AND  VEAL 
PER  PERSON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


M/CftACC 
1907  TO  1910 


AVCRAGC 
1911  TO  1921 
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Fio.  71. — The  per  capita  con«umptiou  of  beef  and  veal  in  the  United  States 
decreased  from  82  ponndn  In  the  period  from  1007  to  1010,  inclusive,  to  67 
poundfl  in  the  period  1011  to  1021,  inclusive,  or  18.2  per  cent.  This  per 
capita  decrease  in  consumption  is  smaller  than  the  decrease  In  number  of 
animals  (see  Fig.  70),  a  fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaUer  net 
exports  of  cattle  and  beef  in  recent  years,  the  slaughter  of  animals  at  an 
earlier  age.  and  the  increasing  supply  of  meat  from  dairy  cattle. 
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Fio.  72. — The  sixe  of  the  circles  shows  the  relative  qaantities  of  beef  and 
veal  consumed  in  the  six  geographic  diTisions  of  the  United  States,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Bareaa  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  1020  the  North  Atlantic 
States  consumed  about  32  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  ESast  North  Central  States  about  24  per  cent,  these  two 
dirlsions  consuming  over  half  of  the  beef  and  veal  of  the  nation.  The  per 
capita  consumption  In  the  Northern  States  was  about  75  pounds,  in  the 
Western  States  about  85  pounds,  and  in  the  Southern  States  about  40 
pounds.     (See  Figs.  21,  53,  and  54.) 


THE  APPfKSXlMATE  CENTERS  OF  BEEF  PRODUCTION. 


^■FtlOCHICTIOM 

•■SUIUGHTEIIMIOCR  riDCIlM.  iWPBCnofO 

0>CONSUMPTIOIt 


Pio.  73. — The  center  of  beef  production  of  the  United  States  is  in  central 
Kansas,  snd  the  center  of  consumption  is*  in  western  Ohio,  over  700  miles 
eastward.  Between  these  two  centers  is  the  center  of  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection,  which  indicates  the  general  eastward  movement  of  beef 
before,  as  well  as  after,  slaughter.  These  centers  were  found  by  determin- 
ing the  intersection  of  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  lines  which 
divide  the  production,  slaughter,  and  consumption,  respectively,  into  four 
equal  parts. 
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Table  11. — Estimated  annual  slaughter,  exports,  and  consumption  of 
beef  and  real  in  the  United  States, 

BEEF. 


Calendar  year. 


Slaughter. 


Total. 


Feder- 
ally In- 
spected. 


Other. 


Exports. 


Imports 
Gess  re- 
exports). 


CoDstunptlon. 


Total. 


Per 
capita. 


1«07 
1908. 
1«9. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919 
1920. 
1921. 

1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


IfiUion 
pounds. 
7,319 
6,676 
7,071 
6,733 
6,497 
5,920 
5,913 
5,639 
5,816 
6,118 
6,686 
7,320 
6,283  i 
6,463; 
6,194  I 


MiUion 
pound*. 
4,336 
3,966 
4,189 
4,064 
3,984 
3,731 
3,596 
3,601 
3,979 
4,862 
5,169 
5,638 
4,774 
4,578 
4,113 


Ifimm 
poufiAr. 
2,983 
2,721 
2,882 
2,679 
2,513 
2,189 
2,318 
2,038 
1,837 
1,766 
1,517 
1,682 
1,509 
1,885 
2,081 


MiUUm 

pounds. 

382 

228 

163 

110 

92 

56 

46 

96 

399 

287 

376 

728 

314 

164 


Ifittion 
pounds. 


35 
2.^3 
135 
23 
25 
125 
53 
43 
23 


MmUm 
pounds. 
6,967 
6,448 
6,908 
6,623 
6,406 
5,864 
5,903 
6.797 
5,542 
5,864 
6,335 
6,717 
6,022 
6,498 
6,223 


Pounds. 
79.7 
72.4 
76.2 
71.8 
68.4 
61.7 
60.8 
68.9 
55.7 
58.1 
62.0 
64.8 
67.3 
61.1 
57.7 


VEAL. 


626 

210 

605 

203 

681 

2?0 

687 

235 

657 

229 

668 

239 

488 

176 

433 

158 

428 

168 

536 

220 

662 

296 

791 

352 

860 

378 

996 

402 

888 

301 

416 
402 
454 
452 
428 
429 
312 
275 
260 
316 
366 
439 
482 
534 
497 


C84 
687 
667 
668 
488 
438 
429 
537 
663 
792 
865 
944 
892 


7.1 
6.8 
7.5 
7.4 
7.0 
7.0 
6.0 
4.4 
4.3 
5.3 
6.5 
7.6 
8.3 
8.9 
8.3 


For  several  years  past  the  general  trend  of  consumptive 
demand  has  been  toward  lighter  cuts  of  meat,  with  a  cor- 
responding tendency  to  produce  cattle  of  a  lighter  weight 
and  earlier  age.  The  consumption  per  capita  of  veal  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  seven  years,  as  indicated  by 
the  increase  in  calves  slaughtered.    Lack  of  adequate  credit 
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for  production,  high  retail  prices,  iinemployment,  and  anti< 
meat  propaganda  have  curtailed  consumption  per  capita 
considerably  during  the  last  three  years. 

Trend  of  Beef  Production. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the 
beef-cattle  industry  of  the  United  States  since  1850  with  re- 
spect to  the  age  to  which  the  animals  destined  for  slaughter 
are  kept  on  farms.  In  earlier  years  of  our  history  steers 
were  commonly  kept  to  4  or  6  years  of  age  before  slaughter- 
ing. The  censuses  for  1900  and  1920,  in  which  the  same  age 
schedules  were  used,  provide  a  basis  for  the  calculations  in 
the  following  table,  which  show  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  percentages  of  beef  calves,  heifers,  cows,  and 
bulls,  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentages  of  steers,  especially 
aged  steers. 

Table  12. — Changes  in  number  of  various  age  and  sex  groups  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  St  at  at  {1900  to  1920). 


Groups. 

Estimated 

number, 

Jan.  1, 

1900. 

Actual 

number, 

Jan.  1, 

1920. 

Relation  to  toUl. 

Increase 

1900 

1920 

Percent. 
24.55 
11.24 
35.47 
2.05 
13.18 
13.51 

decrease. 

PftlVAfl  nndAF  1  VfiAT  old 

Head. 
8,453,000 
3,468,000 
10,821,000 
629,000 
6,448,000 
7,412,000 

Head. 
8,809,000 
4,036,000 
12,730,000 
736,000 
4,728,000 
4,847,000 

Per  cent. 
22.70 

9.31 
29.07 

1.69 
17.32 
19.91 

Percent. 
4.21 

Heifers  1  year  old  and  under  2 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

16.35 
17.65 

Bnlb  1  vearold  and  ovAr. .-.  ...  . 

16.85 

Steers  1  year  old  and  under  2 

BtMTS  2  yearif  old  and  ovAt, 

-26.87 
-34.61 

Total  beel  cattle 

37,231,000 

35,884,000 

100.00 

100.00 

-3.62 

About  1905  South  America  and  Australasia  became  the 
chief  sources  of  surplus  beef.  However,  during  the  World 
War  production  in  the  United  States  was  so  stimulated  that 
during  1917  and  1918  combined  over  1,000,000,000  pounds 
of  beef  were  exported,  which' was  7  per  cent  of  our  produc- 
tion and  22  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  world  during  those 
years.  At  the  same  time  our  per  capita  consumption  in- 
creased considerably. 

Figures  69,  70,  71,  and  74  and  Tables  11  and  13  show  some 
of  the  changing  relations  between  our  population  and  our 
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beef  supply  since  1907.  There  are  no  figures  available  giving 
separately  the  number  of  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle  slaugh- 
tered for  beef. 

Table  13. — Ratio  of  cattle  to  population,  and  of  slaughter  to  cattle 
and  to  population,  1907-1921,  tenth  lO-yeof'  average.  1907-1916,  and 
subsequent  years  in  percentage  of  10-year  average. 


Beef 
cattle 
per  100 
people. 

Dairy 
catUe 
per  100 
peopU. 

All 
cattle 
per  100 
people. 

Cattle  slaughtered. 

Calves  slaughtered. 

Year. 

Per  100 
cattle. 

Per  100 
people. 

PerlOO 
cattle. 

PerlOO 
people. 

1907 

1908 

43 
40 

35 
34 
34 
33 
32 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
32 
32 
31 
31 
30 

78 
74 
71 
67 
66 
61 
69 
68 
69 
62 
64 
65 
66 
66 
62 

20 
19 
21 
22 
21 
21 
20 
19 
18 
19 
21 
23 
20 
IS 
18 

15 
14 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13 
16 
13 
11 
11 

0 
9 
10 
11 
10 
11 
9 
8 
8 
9 
11 
11 
13 
14 
13 

1909 

38 
35 
33 
30 
28 
28 
28 
31 
32 
34 
34 
34 
32 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10-year    average, 
1907-1916 

33 

32 

65 

20 

13 

9 

6 

REOARDINO  THE  lO-YEAR  AVERAGE  OF  1907-1916  AS  100,  THE  FIGURES 
BELOW  SHOW  PERCENTAGES  FOR  DIFFERENT  ITEMS  IN  SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS. 


1917 

90 
102 
IM 
102 

95 

98 
98 
97 
93 
94 

97 
100 
101 
99 
95 

105 

1918 

115 

1919 

98 

1920 

88 
90 

1921 

102  ! 
115  , 

98  I 

87 


115! 
122  ' 
139 
149 
112 


HI 
122 


147 
134 


The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  increased  12,- 
200,000  from  1914  to  1919.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  2,000,000.  The  number  of  calves  bom 
in  1921  was  over  600,000  more  than  in  1920,  while  in  1920 
there  were  four  and  two-thirds  millions  less  than  in  1918. 
From  the  record  established  in  1918  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  decreased  almost  1,500,000  in  1919  and  1920  com- 
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NUMBER  OF  ALL  CATTLE 

AND  OF 
TLE  OTHER  THAN  MILK  COWS 
>MPARED  WITH  POPULATION 

1850,  1860.  1867-1921 
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bined,  and  more  than  1,100,000  in  1921.  Meanwhile  the 
slaughter  of  calves,  which  had  increased  in  numbers  beyond 
previous  records  from  1914  to  1918,  increased  almost  1,300,000 
in  1919  and  almost  200,000  in  1920,  but  decreased  almost 
600,000  in  1921.  This  unusually  large  slaughter  of  calves 
in  1919  and  1920  contrasts  strangely  with  the  abrupt  decline 
in  cattle  slaughter  during  the  same  period.  It  is  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  droughty  conditions  in  the  West,  which 
induced  heavy  marketings  of  young  stock  during  1919,  and 


TOTAL  CATTLE  ON  FARMS  AND  CALF  CROP 
COMPARED   WITH   CATTLE   AND  CALVES  SLAUGHTERED 

1909-1921 
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Fio.  75. — The  trend  of  cattle  production  and  slaughter  was  downward  an  til 
1914.  The  downward  trend  in  prodnctlon  was  checked  by  a  larger  calf 
crop  in  that  year  and  by  still  larger  calf  crops  from  1015  to  1918.  In  191G 
the  slaughter  increased  and  about  two  years  later  exceeded  the  calf  crop. 
The  calf  crop  began  to  decrease  after  1918,  but  the  number  of  calyes 
slaughtered  continued  to  increase  until  1019.  This  resulted  In  a  reductioii 
of  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  after  1910.     (See  Fig.  76.) 

the  considerably  higher  prices  for  calves  than  for  more 
mature  cattle. 

In  other  words  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  industry  re- 
sulting from  the  termination  of  war-time  consumption  was 
relieved  by  the  liquidation  of  the  calves  and  light  cattle  for 
which  the  market  demand  and  price  were  more  favorable 
than  for  mature  and  heavy  cattle.  While  the  number  of 
cattle  has  decreased  the  situation  is  not  as  serious  as  might 
appear,  since  the  number  of  cattle  is  greater  now  than  in  any 
vear  from  1896  to  1917 
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The  tendency  is  to  produce  earlier  maturing  cattle  which 
are  ready  for  market  at  an  earlier  age.  The  proportionate 
slaughter  of  calves  and  yearlings  is  much  greater  than  for- 
merly. The  greater  proportion  of  beef  cows,  as  shown  in 
Table  12,  makes  it  possible  to  produce  and  market  a  larger 
number  of  beef  animals  each  year.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  are  fattened  as  yearlings  intead  of  being  slaughtered  as 
calves,  more  beef  can  be  produced  than  if  fewer  cattle  were 
raised  but  kept  to  a  greater  age  as  formerly.    Therefore,  with 
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Fig.  76. — The  spring  calf  crop  increases  the  number  of  cattle,  the  annual 
maximum  being  reached  URually  in  June  or  July  (see  Fig.  60).  The 
number  is  then  gradually  reduced  by  slaughter,  the  annual  minimum  being 
reached  in  January  or  February  (see  Fig.  51).  This  indicates  the  conse- 
quences of  taking  the  census  at  different  times  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  1919  to  1920,  according 
to   the  estimates. 

our  present  number  of  beef  cattle  and  larger  proportionate 
number  of  breeding  cows,  it  is  possible  to  produce  more  beef 
annually  than  the  same  number  of  beef  cattle  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  cows  would  have  produced  when  more  steers 
were  kept  to  a  greater  age.  However,  the  system  of  using 
younger  cattle  for  beef  involves  the  use  of  more  harvested 
feed  per  100  pounds  of  beef  produced,  since  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  gains  in  weight  are  made  in  the  feed  lot  than  was 
formerly  the  case  when  steers  were  carried  four  to  five  sea- 
sons on  grass. 
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Bulletins  Relating  to  Beef  Cattle. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  available  for  distribution  a 
number  of  bulletins  which  deal  with  breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  care, 
management,  diseases,  insect  pests,  farm  equipment,  fitting  for  shew, 
judging,  cost  of  production,  marketing,  and  other  related  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  beef-cattle  industry.  These  publications  can  be  se- 
cured free  in  small  numbers  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  may  be  purchased  in  quantity  at  5  cents 
each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  G.  A  partial  list  of  these  bulletins  is  given  as 
follows:  612.  Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle;  724.  Feeding  Grain  Sorghum  to 
Live  Stock;  790.  Contagious  Abortion  of  Cattle;  1008.  Saving  Farm 
Labor  by  Harvesting  Crops  with  Uve  Stock ;  1057.  Cattle  Fever  Ticks 
and  Methods  of  Eradication ;  1068.  Judging  Beef  Cattle ;  1095.  Beet- 
top  Silage  and  other  By-Products  of  Sugar  Beet ;  1135.  The  Beef  Calf : 
Its  Growth  and  Development;  1167.  Essentials  in  Animal  Breeding; 
1179.  Feeding  Cottonseed  Products  to  Live  Stock;  1218.  Beef  Pro- 
duction in  the  Com  Belt. 

There  are  also  available  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  bulletins,  which  give  the  results  of  experiments 
and  investigations  dealing  with  beef  cattle  and  beef  production.  They 
may  be  purchased  at  the  indicated  prices  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  fol- 
lows: 25.  Shrinkage  in  Weight  of  Beef  Cattle  in  Transit,  10  cents; 
73.  Raising  and  Fattening  Beef  Calves  in  Alabama,  Scents;  575.  Stock 
Poisoning  Plants  of  the  Range,  50  cents;  580.  Beef  Production  In  the 
South,  5  cents;  588.  Increased  Cattle  Production  on  Southwestern 
Ranges,  5  cents;  628.  Wintering  and  Fattening  Beef  Cattle  in  North 
Carolina,  10  cents ;  631.  Five  Years'  Calf  Feeding  Work  In  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  10  cents;  777.  Fattening  Steers  on  Summer  Pasture  in 
the  South,  5  cents;  790.  Range  Management  on  the  National  Forests, 
35  cents ;  827.  The  Cut-Over  Pine  Lands  of  the  South  for  Beef  Cattle 
Production,  15  cents ;  870.  Effect  of  Winter  Rations  on  Pasture  Gains 
of  Yearling  Steers,  5  cents;  905.  Principles  of  Live  Stock  Breeding, 
15  cents;  954.  Wintering  and  Summer  Fattening  of  Steers  in  North 
Carolina,  5  cents;  1024.  Feeding  Experiments  with  Grade  Beef  Cows 
Raising  Calvea,  5  cents;  1042.  Effects  of  Winter  Rations  on  Pasture 
Gains  of  Calves,  5  cents;  and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletins 
103,  131,  and  147.  Experiments  In  Beef  Production  in  Alabama,  10 
cents  each;  and  Circular  166.  Influence  of  Winter  Rations  on  the 
Growth  of  Steers  on  Pasture,  5  cents. 

Reports  on  the  meat  situation  in  the  United  States,  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  beef  cattle,  have  been  issued  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  reports 
are  no  doubt  available  as  references,  and  some  of  them  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  follows:  109.  Statistics  of  Live  Stock, 
Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  Prices,  and  International  Trade 
for  Many  Countries^,  35  cents;  110.  Live  Stock  Production  in  the 
Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States,  15  cents;  111.  Methods  and  Cost 
of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt  States.  15  cents ;  112.  UtiU- 
zation  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feedstuffs,  5  cents;  113. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  Live  Stock  and  Meats,  25  cents. 
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By  A.  M.  Agelasto,  Specialist  in  Cotton  Classing,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics;  C.  B.  Doyle,  Botanist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 
G.  S.  Meloy,  Investigator  in  Cotton  Marketing ;  and  O.  C.  Stine, 
Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Cotton    the  Great  Crop  of  the  South. 

1  greatest  commercial  crop  of  the  United 

\  States  is  cotton.     The  corn  crop  exceeds 

it  in  total  value  (Fig.  1),  but  much  the 

^  greater  part  of  that  crop  is  consumed 

on  the  farms  where  grown,  whereas  all 

of  the  lint  and  most  of  the  seed  of  the 

cotton  crop  is  sold  off  the  farms.     In 

comparing  crop  values  often  only  the  value  of  the  lint  of 

the  cotton  is  considered.     The  hay  crops  and  the  wheat  crop 

are  usually  about  equal  to  and  sometimes  greater  in  value 

than  the  lint  of  the  cotton  crop,  but,  including  the  value  of 

the  cotton  seed,  the  cotton  crop  stands  second  only  to  corn. 

Although  American  mills  consume  about  half  the  crop,  the 

value  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  usually  exceeds  that  of 

the  exports  of  any  other  crop. 

Cotton  is  the  great  crop  of  the  South.    It  is  the  chief  and 
often  almost  the  only  source  of  income  to  a  large  proportion 
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Fig.  1. — Note  that  cotton  holds  first  place  in  exports  but  not  In  total  value  of 
the  crop.  Only  the  lint  of  the  cotton  is  here  included  in  the  value  of  the 
crop.  Adding  the  value  of  the  seed,  cotton  would  stand  second  to  corn 
only  in   total  value. 

of  the  farmers  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  so  important 
that  low  prices  or  any  other  factor  which  greatly  reduces 
the  profitableness  of  the  crop  greatly  disturbs  the  economic 
life  of  the  Southern  States.  When  the  cotton  crop  is  good 
and  brings  good  prices  the  South  is  prosperous. 

There  is  a  division  of  labor  between  the  States  of  the  North 
and  those  of  the  South  by  which  the  North  depends  upon  the 
South  for  cotton  clothing  or  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
to  manufacture  the  clothing  and  for  products  of  the  cotton 
seed,  and  the  South  in  turn  buys  manj'  of  the  products  of 
farms  of  the  North.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the 
South  is  prosperous  it  furnishes  a  good  market  for  corn, 
flour,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  and  that  a  prosperous  North 
makes  a  good  demand  for  cotton  and  cotton  products. 

World  Production. 

Such  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  crop  is  marketed  abroad 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  South  also  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  markets  for 
cotton.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the  world's 
supply  of  and  demand  for  cotton. 
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The  United  States  has  been  for  many  years  the  world's 

greatest  cotton  producer.     India,  China,  Egypt,  dnd  Brazil 

are  the  most  important  competitive  producers.    Many  other 

countries  produce  small  amounts  of  cotton.     (See  Figs.  2 

and  3.) 

India. 

Some  cotton  is  grown  in  nearly  all  parts  of  India,  but  most 
of  it  grows  in  the  western  half  of  the  country.  As  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  specialization  in  cot- 
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Fig.  2. — Prom  1891  to  1914  the  cotton  crops  of  Egjrpt,  India,  and  the  United 
states  nearly  doubled.  The  total  crop  of  1914  was  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Last  year  the  crops  In  Egypt  and  the  United  States  were  the  smallest  In 
many  years. 

ton  growing  in  some  districts.  The  area  devoted  to  cotton  in 
India  equals  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  planted  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  low  yields  per  acre  return  a  total  crop 
about  one-third  as  large.  The  production  of  India  varies  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year,  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
crop  of  1919  was  the  largest  yet. produced.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

Egypt. 

The  cultivable  land  in  Egypt  is  limited  to  the  Delta  and 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  Nile,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is  in 
cotton.  The  acreage  is  only  about  one-twentieth  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  large  yields  return  a  crop  about  one-tenth 
as  large.  The  production  of  Egypt  has  declined  since  1914 
and  in  1921  was  the  lowest  in  many  years. 
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South  America. 

Cotton  grows  as  far  south  in  South  America  as  the  twenty- 
eighth  parallel,  which  includes  the  northern  part  of  Argen- 
tina. Within  the  zone  in  which  the  plant  thrives  the  area 
suitable  for  growing  it  is  limited.  In  a  large  part  of  the 
zone  the  altitude  offsets  the  effects  of  latitude  and  tempers 
the  tropical  climate  so  much  as  to  exclude  this  crop.  In 
other  parts  the  rainfall  is  too  heavy.  Very  little  cotton  is 
found  in  the  Tropics,  where  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
more  than  60  inches.  The  chief  cotton-producing  regions 
are  the  drier  eastern  sections  of  Brazil  and  the  coastal  zone 
of  Peru. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  Brazil  has  an  extensive  po- 
tential area  for  cotton  production.  Quite  recently  production 
has  developed  rapidly  in  Sao  Paulo,  southeastern  Brazil.  In 
this  region  cotton  must  compete  with  the  growing  of  coffee. 
Likewise  an  increase  has  occurred  in  the  production  of 
Argentina  in  recent  years,  but  the  total  production  of  Argen- 
tina is  still  rather  small. 

China. 

There  are  no  authoritative  statistics  of  production  in  China. 
Cotton  production  has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
replacing  the  opium  poppy  in  many  regions.  The  known 
commercial  crop  exceeds  1  million  bales.  Since  the  domes- 
tic consumption  is  large,  the  total  crop  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  4  million  bales. 

Principal  Commercial  Types  of  Cotton. 

Wild  species  of  cotton  (Gossypium)  are  found  in  tropical 
regions  of  l^h  hemispheres,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  cul- 
tivated varieties,  differing  in  plant  characters,  as  well  as 
in  the  length,  strength,  and  fineness  of  fiber.  Thirty-eight 
principal  commercial  types  are  recognized  at  Liverpool,  the 
chief  cotton  market  of  the  world.  A  broad  grouping  into 
five  general  classes  according  to  uses  and  commercial  values 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Sea  Island  cotton  {Gossypium  harhadcnse)  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  It  has  yellow  flowers  with  purple  spots,  bolls 
mostly  3-locked,  black  seeds,  fnzzy  only  at  the  ends,  and  very  long, 
«ilky  fiber.  "  Fancy  Sea  Island,**  grown  on  the  islands  and  mainland 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  has  a  fiber  2  inches  long,  sometimes 
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Tig.  4. — Trincipal  commercial  types  of  cotton.  Combed  lint  of  five  Important 
types:  (1)  Sea  Island;  (2)  Ejiryptian  :  (3>  upland  long-staple;  (4)  upland 
sbort-stnple ;   (5)  Asiatic.     (Natural  size.) 
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even  longer,  and  \&  the  most  valuable  of  the  world's  cottons,  sur- 
passing all  other  types  in  length,  strength,  and  fineness.  Most  of  the 
Sea  Island  crop,  with  a  staple  of  1^  to  If  inches,  is  grown  farther 
inland  in^  Georgia  and  Florida*  and  is  known  commereially  as  '*  Flori- 
das "  and . "  Georgias."  Before  the  coming*  of  the  boll  weevil  the 
average  y^rly  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  United  States 
was  about  90^000  running  bales,  of  which  the  fancy  grades  represented 
about  one-tenth.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  the  production 
of  Sea  Island  cotton  has  rapidly  declined,  and  in  Uie  last  few; years 
the  crop  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  failure;  In  1020  production 
practically  ceased,  the  crop  amounting  to  less  than  2,000  bales,  whereas 
in  1916  the  production  was  about  116,000  bales.  The  remainder  Qf 
the  Sea  Island  crop  of  the  world,  probably  amounting  to  10,000  bales, 
is  produced  mostly  in  the  West  Indies,  principally  St.  Vincent,  Bar- 
bados, and  St.  Kltts.  and  in  Peru.     (See  staple  No.  1,  Fig.  4.) 

(2)  Egyptian  cotton  {GoHsypium  barbOrdense)  is  similar  to  Sea 
Island  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  has  a  fine,  silky, 
strong  fiber.  The  staple  is  from  liV  to  IJ  inches  long,  and  is  second 
in  value  only  to  the  Sea  island.  Egypt  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
annual  crop,  averaging  about  1,250,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  of 
which  from  150,000  to  350,000  bales  have  been  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Egyptian  cotton  is  also  produoe<l  in  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  Arizona  and  California,  the  first  commercial  planting  being  made 
in  1912,  although  it  was  experimentally  grown  in  this  country  many 
years  before  that  time.  The  American  industry  has  rapidly  grown 
from  a  production  of  7,000  bales  in  1916  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona  to  a  total  in  both  Arizona  and  Calif oma  of  about  100,000 
bales  In  1920.     (See  staple  Xo.  2,  Fig.  4.) 

(8).  Upland  long-staple  cotton  (Oossypium  hirsutum),  grown  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  occupies  a  commercial  position  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Upland  short  staples.  The  plants  resemble  those 
of  the  short-staple  type,  having  unspotted  white  flowers,  bolls  4  or 
5-Iocked,  and  seeds  usually  well  covered  with  white,  brown,  or 
green  fuzz,  In  addition  to  tjie  lint.  The  staple  ranges  in  length  from 
li  to  If  inches,  and  for  some  purposes  competes  with .  Egyptian. 
Most  of  th^  Upland  long-staple  crop  of  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced in  the  delta  lands  of  Mississippi,  in  the  Pecos  and  Red  River 
Valleys  of  Texas,  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  California,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  annual  production  is  about  1,500,000  bales.  (See 
fltaplelCo.  3,.Mg.  4.) 

(4)  Upland  short-staple  (Gosftypium  hirsutiim)  constitutes  about 
92  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  world's  crop  of  20,000,000  bales.  **  American  Middling," 
the  standard  short-staple  grade,  is  the  basis  of  price  quotations  for 
all  short-staple  cottons.  The  staple  varies  in  length  from  five- 
eighths  to  1  inch,  with  some  varieties  exceeding  an  inch  when  grown 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Hundreds  of  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  the  American  Cotton  Belt,  differing  in  habits  of  growth, 
size  of  bolls,  earllness  of  opening,  abundance,  length,  and  uniformity 
of   staple.    American   Upland    varieties   have   been    introduced    into 
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Russian  Turkestan  and  Transcaucasia,  and  now  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  crop  in  those  regions.  They  are  also  being  grown 
in  India,  China,  Chosen,  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Brazil.  (See  staple 
No.  4,  Fig.  4. ) 

(5)  Asiatic  cottons  include  Gossypium  herbaceum  and  several  re- 
lated botanical  species,  indicum,  neglectunv,  and  arboreum.  The 
staple  is  short,  often  only  three-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
but  strong  and  rather  rough.  Asiatic  cotton  is  grown  in  India, 
China,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Indo-China,  and  Japan,  but  in  several 
districts  is  giving  place  to  the  American  Upland  type.  The  total 
volume  of  the  crop  Is  large  but  unknown,  most  of  it  being  applied 
to  domestic  or  local  uses.     (See  staple  No.  5,  Fig.  4.) 

Shifts  in  Cotton  Production. 

In  the  development  of  the  United  States  the  cotton  crop 
has  moved  across  the  Cotton  Belt  from  east  to  west.  Areas 
have  been  tried  out  north  of  the  areas  in  which  cotton  is  now 
grown.  Practically  all  possible  available  area  for  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  had  a  trial.  Within  the  limits 
of  suitable  climatic  conditions,  production  expands  or  con- 
tracts with  changes  in  prices  or  in  the  profitableness  of  grow- 
ing the  crop.  Shifts  and  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
crop  from  1839  to  date  are  shown  by  Figures  5  to  9,  inclu- 
sive. 

In  1839  the  cotton  crop  occupied  only  about  half  the  area 
that  it  now  occupies.  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  west 
of  Arkansas  were  not  producing  cotton.  East  of  Texas  all 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cotton  Belt  had  been  opened  to  occupa- 
tion by  cotton  planters  and  was  being  rapidly  developed. 
The  addition  of  large  areas  of  new  land  that  was  well  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  increased  production  so  rapidly 
in  the  decade  1839-1849  that  prices  fell  to  a  very  low  point. 
Notwithstanding  low  prices,  production  increased  50  per  cent. 
Prices  were  better  during  the  decade  1849-1859,  and  produc- 
tion  continued  to  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
the  greatest  gains  being  made  in  the  Southwestern  States. 
In  this  decade  Texas  and  Arkansas  began  to  contribute  to 
the  annual  crops  of  the  United  States.  In  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  railroads  were  constructed  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  increasing  the  transportation  facilities  and  thereby 
encouraging  the  further  development  of  cotton  production 
in  the  interior  of  these  States. 
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The  blcK-kade  during  the  Civil  War  temporarily  ruined  the 
cotton  industry  of  tlie  South.     During  tlie  war  some  cotton 
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Fio.  5. — More  than  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1839  was  grown  eaat 
of  the  Mississippi  RIvpi*.  Mississippi  was  the  leading  State  and  Georgia 
next.     Several  counties   In   Illinois  and   Missouri   reported  cotton. 


Fio.  6. — There,  was  a  great  shift  in  area  and  a  jjreat  increase  in  production 
between  1830  and  1859.  The  black  prairie  of  Alabama  and  MisHissippi 
and  the  alluvial  lands  along  the  MiSHissippi  contributed  largely  to  the 
increase  in  production.     New  territory  was  add«Ml  ip  eastern  Texas. 

was  produced,  but  for  the  most  part  agricultural  activities 
were  diverted  to  the  production  of  food.     In  1865  the  South 
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was  again  free  to  return  to  a  high  degree  of  specialization  in 
cotton.     The  recovery  of  production  was  necessarily  slow. 
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Fio.  7. — By  1879  production  bad  practically  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
Ovll  War.  It  had  shifted  farther  westward  in  Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. In  the  E^t  the  effects  of  the  use  of  fertilisers  on  the  upper  Coastal 
Plain  and  Piedmont  began  to  show  In  Increased  production. 


Fig.  8. — Texas  trebled  her  crop  between  1879  and  1899.  In  the  East  produc- 
tion continued  to  increase  with  the  use  of  more  fertiliser.  At  this  date 
the  boll  weevil  had  begun  to  operate  la  Texas  but  had  oovered  very  Utti« 
ground.     (See  Fig.  23.) 
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The  crop  of  1866  was  less  than  2  million  bales^  which  was  less 
than  half  that  of  1859  and  a  little  greater  than  the  crop  of 
1839.  High  prices  stimulated  production  by  the  farmers 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  It  was  not  so  difficult  to  reorganize  a^icultural 
activities  where  the  farms  were  small  and  worked  largely  by 
white  labor  as  it  was  to  reorganize  the  large  plantations  which 
had  been  worked  by  slave  labor.  By  1879  conditioiiE  in  the 
South  were  fairly  stable  again,  and  the  crop  of  tlmt  year  was 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  produced.  All  the  States, 
except  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  produced  more  cotton  in  1879 
than  in  1859. 

Production  doubled  between  1879  and  1898.  In  the  West 
the  increase  in  production  was  largely  from  new  lands.  The 
expansion  of  railroads  in  Texas  was  followed  by  the  rapid 
development  of  cotton  production  in  the  Black  Waxy  Prairie 
region,  grazing  and  grain  farming  giving  way  to  cotton. 
Production  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  had  also  increased 
greatly.  In  the  East  there  was  an  increase  in  production, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  extensive  use  of  fertilizer  on  sandy 
soils  and  of  improvements  in  methods  of  production. 

The  development  of  Oklahoma  and  western  Texas  added 
a  large  acreage  to  the  cotton-producing  area  between  1899 
and  1909.  The  total  acreage  increased  32  per  cent  in  the 
decade  and  continued  to  increase  up  to  1914.  This  period 
is  marked  by  the  spread  of  the  boll  weevil,  by  tihe  intenm- 
fication  of  efforts  to  produce  higher  yields  and  better  quali- 
ties, by  the  introduction  of  cotton  into  the  irrigated  districts 
of  southern  California  and  Arizona,  by  the  gi'eat  increase  in 
the  value  of  cotton  seed,  by  the  rapid  developme&t  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  South,  and  by  increased  competition 
from  foreign  countries. 

Since  1914  production  of  cotton  has  be^  reduced  con* 
siderably  by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  crop  of 
1919  was  only  a  little  larger  than  the  crop  of  1909,  which 
was  a  short  crop  for  that  period.  The  crop  of  1921  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  boll  weevil  and  was  the  shortest 
crop  tiiat  has  been  produced  since  1895.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  heaviest  reductions  were  made  in  the  regions  most 
i-ecently  infested  by  the  boll  weevil.  (Compare  Figs,  9 
and  23.) 
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Fig.  10.— The  acreage  of  cottoD  expanded  rapidly  from  1866  to  1913.  The 
trend  since  1913  has  been  downward.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  the  trend  was  upward  from  1890  to  1907  and  has  been  down- 
ward since  the  latter  date,  and  last  year  was  the  lowest  recorded.  The  crop 
of  last  year  was  the  smallest  since  1895. 
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Beginning  with  the  earliest  date  for  which  acreage  data 
are  available,  the  area  of  cotton  harvested  has  quadrupled. 
The  very  rapid  increase  from  1866  to  1880  was  a  process  of 
recovering  after  the  Civil  War.  The  rapid  expansion  from 
1893  to  1911  was  for  the  most  part  an  expansion  westward 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  In  recent  years  a  tendency  seems 
to  be  developing  to  maintain  a  level  or  possibly  to  reduce 
the  area  in  cotton.  The  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  have 
caused  reductions  in  acreage  in  the  worst  infested  areas. 
These  reductions  have  been  offset  by  expansion  of  cultivated 
areas  in  which  the  weevil  has  been  less  destructive. 

Yields  per  acre  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The 
average  for  1921  was  the  lowest  of  which  there  is  a  record. 
The  trend  of  yields  was  downward  to  1890,  after  which  it 
was  upward  for  16  years,  and  is  again  downward.  Three 
major  factors  in  the  trend  of  yields  are  shifts  in  area,  fer- 
tilizers, and  boll  weevil.  The  downward  trend  in  the  first 
period  noted  was  due  largely  to  expanding  low-yielding 
areas,  the  upward  tendency,  developed  later,  was  due  largely 
to  increased  use  of  fertilizers  in  some  States,  and  the  later 
downward  tendency  is  caused  primarily  by  the  activities  of 
the  boll  weevil. 

Production  fluctuates  with  yields  and  follows  a  composite 
trend  between  acreage  and  yield.  Unusually  large  areas 
planted  from  1910  to  1914  and  good  yields  produced  very 
large  crops,  the  crop  of  1914  being  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Since  1914  the  crops  have  averaged  about  the  same  as  for  the 
period  1904-1909,  and  last  year's  crop  was  the  smallest  pro- 
duced since  1895. 

Diversification  of  Crops  in  the  South. 

The  averages  of  crops  in  the  South  as  reported  by  the 
censuses  of  1880-1921,  inclusive,  show  no  decided  tendency 
toward  diversification  until  the  last  decade.  Several  new 
crops  have  come  into  the  South  in  this  period  and  now  occupy 
considerable  areas.  The  area  sown  to  rice  has  increased  over 
50  per  cent  but  is  still  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  cul- 
tivated area.  In  recent  years  peanut  growing  has  developed 
some  importance.    Soy  beans  and  cowpeas  are  comparatively 
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new  crops  in  the  South.  Kafir  and  milo  are  new  crops  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  total  acreage  of  all  these  new 
crops  compared  with  the  total  acreage  of  cotton  or  corn  is  not 
very  great,  but  together  with  all  other  crops  they  now  make 
up  about  one-third  of  the  total  crop  area. 

Changes  in  acreages  of  selected  crops  in  the  cotton-growing  States, 

.1879-1919. 
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Locally  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative 
acreages  of  the  different  crops.  The  destructive  activities 
of  the  boll  weevil  have  been  an  important  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  these  changes.  The  acreage  of  cotton  in  Georgia 
in  1919  was  con- 
siderably below 
the  acreage  of 
1909.  The  reduc- 
tion in  cotton 
acreage  here  was 
offset  largely  by 
an  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  com. 
There  was  a  con- 
siderable increase 

in  the  acreage  of      ^*®'  ^^- — *^™  ^^^  ^  *®^®  *^*  percentage  of  land 
,  .    ..  cultivated  In  cropH  other  than  corn  and  cotton  In 

nay,       especially         the  Soutliedm  SUteo  lAcreaaed  considerably. 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CROP  ACREAGE 
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legume  hay,  otherwise  there  were  no  very  significant  changes. 
Similar  but  even  more  striking  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Mississippi.  In  a  few  States  cotton  has  increased  in  im- 
portance, offsetting,  in  a  measure,  the  decline  in  the  relative 
importance  of  cotton  in  the  States  which  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  boll  weeviL 

In  the  last  year,  1921,  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  for 
reducing  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  and  increasing  the 
acreage  planted  to  com.    According  to  the  latest  estimate^ 

the  result  was  a 
reduction  of  the 
cotton  crop  for 
1921  to  approxi- 
mately the  acreage 
for  1915,  a  total 
reduction  from 
1920  of  about  10 
per  cent.  The 
high  freight  rates 
on  corn  from  the 
North  encouraged 
the  increase  in 
corn  production. 
For  a  long  time 
we  have  had  this 
swinging  from  corn  to  cotton  and  from  cotton  to  corn,  main- 
taining a  relation  of  about  50  to  50  between  them. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  cotton-producing  States 
has  increased  in  the  last  50  years,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  has 
the  area  planted  to  cotton.  The  number  of  cattle  doubled 
and  the  number  of  swine  increased  about  25  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  live  stock  is  supported  by  the  increase  in  tame 
grass  and  legume  hay.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  exactly  the 
last  two  censuses.  The  change  in  number  between  the  last 
two  decades  seems  disappointing  to  one  who  believes  that 
the  South  would  profit  by  keeping  more  live  stock. 

The  Cotton  Belt. 
The  term  "  Cotton  Belt "  as  it  is  generally  used  applies  to 
that  area  of  specialized  cotton  production  in  the  South  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  coast  through  North  Carolina, 
South    Carolina,   Georgia,   Florida,   Alabama.   Mississippi, 


NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  AND  SWINE 
TREND  COMPARED  WITH  COTTON  ACREAGE 

COTTON  6ROWINe  STATES,  1680-1920 
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Fig.  Vz.~  -Census  retnniB  of  live  stock  are  not 
strictly  comparable  from  date  to  date.  The 
HfTureR  available  indicate  that  live  Rtock  ha»  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  the  acreage  of  cotton. 
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Arkansas,  western  Tennessee,  and  northern  Louisiana,  and 
into  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  densest  production  of  cotton 
is  found  on  the  soils  most  suitable  for  its  production  in  the 
center  of  this  belt.  (Figs.  9  and  13.)  Both  soil  and  climate 
are  very  important  factors  in  the  determination  of  areas 
suitable  for  cotton  production. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Cotton  Belt  consists  of  a  broad 
coastal  plain,  composed  principally  of  sedimentary  materials, 
bordering  and  largely  derived  from  two  ancient  and  much- 
eroded  mountain  masses,  the  Appalachian  Highlands  (in- 
cluding the  Piedmont)  in  the  east  and  the  Ozark  Highlands 
in  the  west.  From  these  highland  areas  rivers  radiate  across 
the  coastal  plain,  bordered,  especially  along  their  lower 
courses,  by  swampy  flood  plains  often  several  miles  wide ;  and 
in  the  broad  depression  between  these  two  highlands  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  flows  southward,  dividing  the  Cotton  Belt  into 
an  eastern  and  western  section  approximately  equal  in  area, 
in  acreage  of  improved  land,  and  in  production  of  cotton. 
Beyond  the  boundary  of  the  coastal  plain  the  Cotton  Belt 
includes  northern  and  western  marginal  regions,  comprising 
a  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  of  the  valleys  associ- 
ated with  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains in  the  east,  together  with  the  valleys  of  the  southern 
Ozarks  (Ouachita  and  Boston  Mountains)  and  a  portion  of 
the  prairies  and  great  plains  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in  the 

west 

Soils  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Cotton  is  grown  on  practically  all  well-drained  types  of 
soil  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  but  a  comparison  of  the  map  showing 
distribution  of  production  with  the  map  showing  soils  brings 
out  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  soil  seem  to  be  much  more 
suitable  for  cotton  production  than  other  types.  (See  Figs. 
9, 13.)  The  most  pix)ductive  soils  in  a  normal  season  are  the 
dark-colored  clay  lands,  particularly  those  rich  in  lime,  such 
as  the  black  prairies  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and 
the  red,  brown,  and  black  well-drained  river  bottom  land  and 
the  second  bottoms  such  as  are  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas.  The  sandy  loams  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  the  red  subsoil  Piedmont  lands,  when  fertilized,  also  give 
high  yields  of  cotton.  The  use  of  fertilizer  permits  the 
growing  of  cotton  on  light  sandy  land  which  would  other- 
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wise  give  yields  too  low  to  be  profitable.  The  red  prairie  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  east  Oklahoma  prairie  and  that  part 
of  the  Grand  Prairie  and  Edwards  Plateau  of  Texas  are  also 
productive  soils,  but  in  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the 
yields  of  the  crops  are  frequently  reduced  by  drought.  (For 
detailed  description  of  the  soils  shown  on  the  map  on  page 
339,  see  Atlas  of  American  Agiuculture,  cotton  section.) 

Climate  of  the  Cotton  Belt/ 

Although  the  most  noticeable  diflferences  in  the  density 
of  cotton  acreage  and  variations  in  yield  per  acre  within  the 
Cotton  Belt  are  due  principally  to  soil  conditions,  the  outer 
boundaries  of  cotton  production  are  determined  almost  en- 
tirely by  climatic  factors.  The  Cotton  Belt  has  an  average 
summer  temperature  of  77  degrees  along  the  northern  bound- 
ary. This  temperature  appears  to  be  the  limit,  beyond  which 
commercial  production  becomes  unprofitable.  In  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  sunmier  temperature  is  80 
to  86  degrees.  Along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  occurs  on  an  average  about 
April  10,  and  the  first  killing  frost  in  fall  about  October  25, 
so  that  the  f  rostless  season  is  about  200  days.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring 
occurs  about  March  10  on  the  average,  and  the  first  killing 
frost  in  fall  seldom  before  November  25,  the  frostless  season 
being  260  days  or  more  in  length. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
ranges  from  23  inches  in  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to 
65  inches  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  60  inches  in  southern 
Mississippi,  but  throughout  much  of  the  belt  is  between  30 
and  50  inches.  The  spring  rainfall  ranges  from  6  inches  in 
western  Texas  to  16  inches  in  Arkansas  and  southern  Mis- 
sissippi, being  heavier  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  than 
in  Texas  or  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  summer  rainfall 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  other  seasons,  especially 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  belt,  reaching  a 
maximum  of  20  inches  in  southern  Mississippi  and  in  eastern 
North  and  South  Carolina,  while  in  the  black  prairie  region 
of  central  Texas  the  amount  received  averages  only  8  inches. 
Autumn  is  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  practically  all  the 

>  Taken  from  the  "  Cotton  "  section  of  the  Atlaa  of  American  Agricoltnre, 
page  9. 
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Fig.  14. — In  southern  Texas  planting  begins  about  March  1,  and  the  date 
becomes  later  going  north  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  where 
It  begins  about  April  21.  The  planting  of  cotton  begins  generally  about  10 
to  20  days  alter  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring. 


Fig.  15. — Cotton  picking  begins  early  in  July  in  southern  Texas.  Throagh  the 
center  of  the  Cotton  Belt  it  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  along 
the  northern  border  not  until  about  September  11.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Cotton  Helt  hns  a  long  picking  season,  but  along  the  northern  border  the 
cotton  must  be  picked  as  early  as  po«8ible  to  escape  the  frost. 
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important  cotton  regions  receiving  less  than  10  inches  of  rain 
during  the  fall  months.  February  and  November  are  the 
wettest  months  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  in  Alabama, 
and  in  northern  Georgia.  August  is  the  wettest  month  in 
the  Carolinas  and  May  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  October 
and  November  are  the  driest  months  throughout  practically 
the  entire  Cotton  Belt. 

Crop  Combinations  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  high  degree  of  specialization  in  cotton  production  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  is  in  part  explained  by  three  things :  First, 
the  world  demand  for  cotton  is  great,  and  the  areas  having 
especially  favorable  climate  and  other  conditions  are  re- 
stricted. Second,  cotton  provides  rather  steady  employment 
for  labor  from  early  in  the  spring  to  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  from  early  fall  to  early  winter. 
In  fact,  it  provides  so  fully  for  the  employment  of  labor 
throughout  the  season  that  a  cotton  farmer  usually  chooses 
his  other  crops  more  with  a  view  to  making  the  business  and 
home  partly  self-sufficing  than  he  does  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding profitable  employment  for  labor  at  times  when  cotton 
does  not  require  attention.  (See  Fig.  18,  seasonal  distribu- 
tion of  labor.)  Third,  cotton  is  marketed  direct — that  is,  it 
is  not  disposed  of  through  live  stock.  If  it  were  a  crop  to  be 
fed,  a  farmer  would  in  all  probability  need  to  give  more 
attention  than  he  does  to  the  production  of  other  crops  which 
would  be  supplementary  from  the  standpoint  of  caring  for 
live  stock.  As  it  is,  he  produces  forage  and  grain  crops 
mainly  for  a  few  head  of  work  stock.  Considering  these 
things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  cotton  farmers  are  not  in- 
clined to  produce  more  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  cowpeas,  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  than  they  themselves  can  make  good  use 
of  in  the  course  of  producing  and  marketing  cotton. 

The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  16)  shows  the  Cotton  Belt 
divided  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  on  tlie  basis  of 
certain  differences  in  the  choice  of  crops  grown  with  cotton. 
The  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  indicates  where  corn  begins  rather  definitely  to  give 
way  to  kafir  and  other  grain  sorghums.  But  for  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  to  the  west  of  this  line,  corn  would  hold  its 
place  on  cotton  farms  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
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FiQ.  16. — North  of  the  line  drawn  through  the  Cotton  Belt  from  Virginia  on 
the  east  down  through  the  Southern  States  and  extending  to  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  west  wheat  and  other  small  grains  appear  in  the  cropping 
system.  South  of  this  line  small  grains  do  not  appear,  their  place  being 
taken  by  leguminous  crops.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  Kansas  border 
across  Oklahoma  and  Texas  separates  the  kaflr-producing  area  from  the 
corn-producing  area. 


Pio.  17. — Considering  State  totals,  the  greatest  specialisation  in  cotton  is  in 
Texas,  with  South  Carolina  second  and  Mississippi  third.  In  several  areas 
over  70  per  cent  of  all  the  land  In  crops  is  in  cotton.  The  largest  area  of 
this  kind  Is  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
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North  of  the 
line  running 
east  and  west 
through  the 
Cotton  Belt 
the  acreage  of 
small  grains 
(wheat,  rye, 
etc.)  exceeds 
the  acreage  of 
large  -  seeded 
annual  leg- 
u  m  e  s  (cow- 
peas,  peanuts, 
velvet  beans, 
etc.).  South 
of  the  line  the 
acreage  of 
large  -  seeded 
annual  leg- 
umes exceeds 
the  acreage  of 
small  grains. 
The  choice  of 
the  small 
grains  in  the 
northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  tends 
to  be  wheat  to 
the  north  and 
oats  to  tlie 
south.  The 
oats  are  sown 
in  the  autumn 
instead  of  the 
spring  as  in 
the  North.  In 
the  southern 
division  of  the 
belt,  where 
crops  like   cowpeas. 
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Wherever  crab  grass^  Johnson  grass,  and  other  weeds 
grow  profusely  in  the  fields  the  cultivation  of  cotton  re- 
quires from  one  to  three  hoeings  per  season.  With  one 
mule  a  man  can  plow,  chop,  and  hoe  from  10  to  20  acres, 
from  which  5  to  10  bales  of  cotton  are  produced,  and  this 
is  ordinarily  all  one  family  can  pick.  Therefore,  one-mule 
implements  are  used  over  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  some  sections  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  would  make  the  use  of  larger  implements 
difficult.     In  the  level,  black  lands  of  Texas,  however.  Avhere, 


Kn;.  LMi.    -Two-male  plow  In  Texas. 

owing  to  the  smaller  amount  or  absence  of  crab  gra>s.  the 
hoe  work  is  comparatively  small  and 'where  transient  labor 
can  be  obtained  to  pick  the  cotton,  4-mule  implements  are 
frequently  used  in  preparing  the  land  and  2-mule  imple- 
ments in  cultivating  it. 

The  newest  form  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  T'nited 
States  has  developed  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  South- 
west. Here  the  essentially  distinctive  features  are  level- 
ing the  land  so  that  the  entire  field  may  be  irrigated  uni- 
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formly  and  regulating  the  water  so  as  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results  in  producing  the  cotton.  Another  special  kind 
of  culture  is  used  in  producing  the  sea-island  cotton  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  extensively  used  in  the  pro 
duction  of  cotton  in  the  Southeastern  States.     (See  Fig.  21.) 
Comparing  Figure  21  with  Figure  13,  the  heaviest  use  of 
fertilizers  is  seen  to  be  on  the  soils  of  the  Coastal  Plains  of 


Fia.  21. — Distribution  of  the  expeDditure  for  fertilizers  as  reported  by  the 
census  of  1010.  The  heaviest  use  of  fertilizers  is  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  IMedmont  of  the  Carollnas  and  Oeorgia.  Very  little  is  used  west  of 
Alabama.  Compare  the  distribution  of  expenditures  for  fertilizers  with 
distribution  of  cotton  production   (F\g.  0). 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  soils  of  the  Piedmont  of  these 
States. 

The  fertilizers  most  generally  used  consist  of  acid  phos- 
phate, kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  In 
many  regions  the  greatest  outlay  of  cash  in  producing  the 
crop  is  for  the  fertilizers.  After  labor,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in  these 
Eastern  States. 
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Cotton  Pests. 

The  Boll  Weevil. 

The  original  home  of  the  boll  weevil  appears  to  be  the 
plateau  region  of  Mexico  or  Central  America.  Previous  to 
1892  the  insect  had  spread  through  much  of  Mexico.  Little 
is  known,  however,  concerning  the  extent  or  rapidity  of 
dispersion.  About  1892  the  weevil  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Brownsville,  Tex.  Whether  it  flew  across  or  was  trans- 
ported in  some  way  is  not  known.     By  1894  it  had  spread  to 


Fio..  22. — Cotton  boll  weevil.     Puncturing  young  flower  bud.      (Natural  size.) 

half  a  dozen  counties  in  southern  Texas.  Since  1894  it  has 
extended  its  range  annually  from  40  to  160  miles,  although 
in  several  instances  the  winter  conditions  have  been  such  as 
to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  infested  area.     (See  Fig.  23.) 

Outside  of  the  United  States  the  boll  weevil  is  known  to 
occur  throughout  the  larger  portion  of  Mexico  and  southward 
to  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  It  is  known  to  occur  also 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Cuba. 

In  the  newly  invaded  region  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  loss 
from  boll-weevil  damage  may  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  crop  and  invariably  creates  a  condition  border- 
ing on  panic  among  cotton  planters.  Under  such  conditions 
diversified  farming  and  animal  husbandry  receive  a  powerful 
impetus.  As  time  passes,  however,  and  the  planters  learn 
the  proper  methods  of  raising  cotton  under  boll-weevil  con- 
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ditions,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  loss  incident  to  the 
presence  of  the  weevil  is  apparent. 

The  actual  damage  done  by  the  boll  weevil  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year.  A  very  mild  winter  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  weevil  infestation  during  the  following 
summer.  Excessive  rainfall  during  the  summer  months  is 
also  conducive  to  greater  weevil  activity.  In  prairie  regions 
where  the  insect  obtains  little  or  no  protection  through  the 
winter,  it  never  becomes  so  numerous  as  in  othei*  quarters 
where  conditions  favorable  for  hibernation  are  found.  The 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  this  department  in  the  fall  of 
1920  estimated  the  average  annual  loss  for  the  last  four  years 
to  be  about  $300,000,000. 

Hibernation  takes  place  in  the  adult  stage.  After  frost 
in  the  fall  the  last  surviving  generation  of  adults  seek  such 
shelter  as  may  be  found  under  old  cotton  stalks  and  dead 
grass,  or  in  near-by  woods.  In  regions  where  Spanish  moss 
is  abundant,  this  material  provides  a  favorite  place  for  the 
weevil  to  pass  the  winter.  An  average  of  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  weevils  entering  hibernation  in  the  fall  survive  the 
winter.  A  very  cold  winter  will  reduce  the  number  that  will 
survive,  and  a  very  mild  winter  will  augment  it.  In  the 
spring  the  survivors  emerge  from  hibernation,  breed,  and 
thus  start  another  generation.  Several  generations  are  pro- 
duced each  year,  each  much  more  numerous  than  the  last 
l)receding.  The  period  fi^om  generation  to  generation  is 
about  25  days. 

The  boll  weevil  can  not  be  eradicated,  but  certain  measuies 
may  be  taken  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  con- 
trol it  to  the  extent  that  a  profitable  crop  of  cotton  may  be 
raised. 

During  comparatively  recent  years  ii  system  of  boll- weevil 
control  by  the  use  of  calciiun  arsenate  in  dry-dust  form  has 
been  developed.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  the  last 
seven  years  and  has  proved  to  be  fairly  successful.  Special- 
ized treatment  of  the  plants  with  this  arsenical  is  necessary 
for  successful  control.  Publications  giving  details  of  this 
treatment  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  poison,  certain  other  measures  may 
be  taken  to  reduce  weevil  damage.     Fall  <lestruction  of  the 
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cotton  plants,  either  by  burning  or  by  plowing  under,  de- 
stroys the  possible  hibernating  places  of  the  weevil  in  the 
fields.  If  it  can  be  done  before  the  first  killing  frost  great 
numbers  of  weevils  will  be  destroyed. 

The  use  of  an  early  maturing  variety  of  cotton  is  impor- 
tant. Likewise  the  seed  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  without  risk  of  damage  from  frost.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  get  the  crop  well  along  before  the  weevils 

have  become  nu- 
merous enough  to 
be  destructive. 

The  Pink  BoUworm 

The  pink  boll- 
worm  has  been 
known  in  other 
countries  as  a  de- 
structive cotton 
pest  since  the  year 
1842,  at  which 
time  an  English 
entomo  1  ogist 

Fig.  1>4.— Pink  boUworm.     Adult  larva,  pupa,  uuU     Called  attention  tO 

egg.    (Enlarged.)  its     depredations 

in  India.  It  was  first  noted  in  Egypt  in  1911.  In  the  same 
year  the  pest  was  introduced  into  Mexico,  evidently  in  two 
importations  of  cotton  seed  from  Egypt.  The  fact  of  its 
establishment  in  Mexico  did  not  become  known  to  our  au- 
thorities until  1916.  An  embargo  upon  Mexican  cotton  seed 
was  declared  inmiediately,  but  prior  to  this  order  large  quan- 
tities of  seed  were  shipped  to  certain  oil  mills  in  Texas  for 
grinding.  On  September  10,  1917,  the  first  infestation  on 
American  soil  was  found  in  a  cotton  field  at  Hearne,  Tex. 

The  Hearne  district  was  then  made  a  cotton-free  zone — 
that  is,  no  cotton  was  grown  in  the  district — and  was  so 
maintained  for  three  years.  This  district  is  now  believed 
to  be  entirely  free  from  the  pest,  demonstrating  what  may  be 
accomplished  where  adequate  control  is  maintained   for  a 
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period  of  years.    Other  areas  that  have  been  found  infested 
are  indicated  on  the  map  (Fig.  25). 

The  damage  which  might  result  from  the  uncontrolled 
infestation  of  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the  United  States  by  the 
pink  boUworm  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  damage  done 
elsewhere,  as  so  far  none  of  the  outbreaks  in  this  country 
have  been  allowed  to  go  entirely  uncontrolled.  In  November, 
1920,  a  commission  organized  by  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  a  careful  investigation  in  the  Laguna  dis- 
trict of  Mexico,  where  the  insect  has  been  allowed  to  run  its 
natural  course,  submitted  a  report  indicating  a  loss  of  at 


Fio.  25.— The  pink  bollworm  was  discovered  In  certain  very  limited  areas  In 
Texas  in  1917  and  In  Louisiana  during  the  winter  of  1919-20.  The  pest 
has  apparently  been  stamped  out  In  Louisiana,  and  the  actual  Infestation 
in  Texas  is  greatly  reduced. 

least  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1920  of  that  district 
due  to  the  pink  bollworm.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pink 
bollworm  is  probably  the  most  serious  single  cotton  pest  of 
the  world.  Its  potential  danger  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
habit  of  the  insect  in  the  larval  stage  of  entering  the  cotton 
seed  and  remaining  there  for  several  months  of  the  year. 
By  reason  of  this  habit  the  pest  is  easily  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  globe  where  cotton  seed  is  carried. 

The  only  chance  of  exterminating  this  pest  is  by  the  en- 
forcement for  a  period  of  years  of  noncotton  zones  for  the 
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invaded  areas,  and  any  attempt  at  control  which  permits  the 
continuation  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in  such  areas  will  be 
followed  by  the  inevitable  increase  of  the  pest  and  its  ulti- 
mate spread  throughout  the  South.  Perhaps  the  most  de- 
termined fight  which  any  nation  has  ever  waged  for  the 
eradication  of  a  single  insect  si>ecies  within  its  borders  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  discovery  of  the  pink  bollworm  in 
Texas,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  Cotton  Bollworm. 

Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  cotton  bollworm  is  a  native 
species  or  came  originally  from  some  other  country.  At 
any  rate,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  it  was 
one  of  the  oldest,  most  widely  distributed,  and  most  de- 
structive of  injurious  insects.  It  is  a  general  feeder,  at- 
tacking a  great  many  wild  and  cultivated  plants  other  than 
cotton. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  annual  loss  to  the  cotton  crop 
cause<l  by  this  pest  was  estimated  at  $8,500,000.  The  dam- 
age, however,  is  somewhat  sporadic,  being  woree  in  some 
years  than  in  others,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  uneven  over 
the  Cotton  Belt  in  any  one  year. 

The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  soil  in  one  of  the 
immature  stages.  Fall  or  winter  plowing  is  therefore  ad- 
vantageous in  its  control.  In  fact  the  same  methods  of 
control  advocated  for  the  boll  weevil  are  applicable  to  this 
species.  If  calcium  arsenate  is  used  for  the  weevil,  this 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  control  of  the  bollworm. 

The  Cotton  Leafworm. 

The  cotton  leafworm  has  been  known  to  cotton  planters 
in  the  United  States  since  1793.  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
does  not  spend  the  winter  in  this  country.  It  is  a  native 
of  tropical  regions  south  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some 
years  does  not  appear  here  in  destructive  numbers.  At 
other  times  the  adult  moths  fly  northward,  reaching  our 
Cotton  Belt  fairly  early  in  the  season,  and  there  lay  eggs 
for  another  generation.  This  soon  appears  as  the  familiar 
defoliating  worm.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  cold 
weather  sets  in,  all  stages  of  the  insect  within  our  borders 
succumb  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  species  is  easily  controlled  by  the  application  of  cal- 
cium arsenate  as  for  the  boll  weevil. 
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Cotton  Diseases  in  the  United  States. 

Several  important  diseases  attack  the  cotton  ciop  and 
cause  losses  which  in  19*20  were  estimated  by  the  Phmt  Dis- 
eaj?e  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  over  13  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Cotton  Wilt. 

Cotton  w  ilt  is  a  disease  which  causes  stunting.  wihiu«r.  and 
death  of  the  entire  plant.     It  is  due  to  a  fun<rus.  Fusarium. 


Fig.  LMJ.  Four  important  dlheaf*eH  of  rotton.  A,  An  eelworm  bores  into 
cotton  roots  and  cauhoh  rootknot.  B,  The  angular  leaf  spot  produces  dead 
areas  on  the  leaves  and  rotting  of  the  bolls.  C,  The  wilt  disease  stunts 
the  plants  and  causes  blackening  of  the  inside  of  the  stalks.  D,  This  boll 
rot  is  due  to  anthracnose. 
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which  enters  the  roots  and  plugs  the  water  vessels.  This 
parasite  remains  indefinitely  in  the  soil,  so  that  infested  fields 
cannot  be  planted  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  cotton.  Resistant 
varieties  bred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  come 
into  general  use,  however,  and  constitute  an  eflfective  remedy 
for  wilt.  This  trouble  is  widely  distributed  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  the  coastal  plain,  from  southern  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  to  Arkansas  and  eastern  Texas,  and  is  occasionally 
met  in  the  Piedmont  and  other  districts.     (See  Fig.  26.) 

Texas  Root-Rot. 

Texas  root-rot  is  due  to  another  serious  soil-infesting 
fungus,  which  occurs  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  westward, 
principally  on  the  black  waxy  or  heavier  types  of  soils.  This 
causes  a  wilting  of  cotton  over  large  areas  in  midsummer  and 
constitutes  a  serious  problem,  as  alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes,  many 
fruits,  and  other  crops  are  also  susceptible,  and  because  no 
thoroughly  effective  remedy  is  known. 

Root-Knot. 

Root-knot,  a  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  galls  or 
swellings  of  the  roots,  is  due  to  a  tiny  eelworm  or  nematode. 
The  plants  are  dwarfed  and  the  yield  reduced.  Root-knot 
occurs  commonly  in  association  with  wilt  on  the  same  types 
of  sandy  soil.  It  attacks  a  very  large  number  of  otiier  crops. 
Its  control  is  based  on  rotation  with  immune  crops  or  varie- 
ties, involving  a  readjustment  of  crop  rotation. 

Rust. 

Rust  is  a  name  commonly  used  for  a  trouble  marked  by  the 
early  defoliation  and  premature  death  of  cotton  on  soils 
lacking  in  vegetable  matter  and  potash  or  poorly  drained. 
It  occurs  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  and  causes  large  losses 
annually.  The  trouble  is  controllable  by  good  farming 
methods,  particularly  by  the  use  of  potash  fertilizers,  stable 
manure,  or  green  manuring,  and  by  drainage. 

Anthracnose 

Anthracnose  is  a  fungous  disease  of  the  cotton  plant  spread 
through  the  use  of  infected  seed.  It  may  cause  a  damping- 
off  of  the  young  seedlings  and  some  injury  to  the  plant,  but 
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is  most  harmful  as  a  cause  of  boll  rot  in  wet  weather.  An- 
thracnose  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  entire 
Cotton  Belt.  It  may  be  controlled  by  crop  rotation  and  the 
use  of  disease-free  seed. 

Angular  Leaf-Spot. 

Angular  leaf-spot,  or  bacterial  blight,  ca;n  be  found  in 
nearly  every  cotton  field  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  as  a 
leaf-spot,  stem  blight,  and  boll  rot;  but  Upland  cotton  is 
quite  resistant  to  it,  and  the  losses  are  therefore  not  as  great 
as  in  Egyptian  cotton,  which  is  very  susceptible.  The  most 
effective  method  of  control  combines  the  use  of  disease- free 
seed  with  crop  rotation. 

All  of  these  diseases  are  described  more  fully  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1187. 

Cost  of  Production. 

The  problem  of  making  ends  meet  has  been  especially 
serious  for  cotton  growers  in  1920  and  1921.  Expenses  have 
been  high  and  prices  low.  Belief  has  been  sought  in  efforts 
to  enhance  the  prices  to  producers  by  various  methods 
without  marked  success.  Since  the  prices  for  each  crop  are 
determined  after  production  and  without  regard  to  costs, 
farmers  must  attempt  to  forecast  prices  and  to  adjust  op- 
erations so  as  to  produce  at  a  cost  which  will  return  a  profit 
at  the  price  for  which  the  cotton  will  sell.  Some  farmers 
may  not  find  it  possible  to  reduce  their  costs  low  enough 
to  meet  prospective  low  prices  for  cotton,  but  may  be  able 
to  produce  something  else  with  profit.  In  any  case  a  knowl- 
edge of  costs  may  be  helpful  to  a  farmer  in  determiniiig 
how  much  cotton  he  should  try  to  produce  and  how  much 
he  may  profitably  expend  in  producing  it. 

A  grower  who  knows  his  own  actual  cost  of  production, 
and  has  average  or  standard  figures  to  compare  with  his 
own,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  stop  small  leaks  in  his  expenses  and 
to  reinforce  those  features  of  his  practice  in  which  he  has 
an  advantage. 

To  assist  cotton  growers  in  establishing  reasonable  aver- 
ages and  working  standards  and  to  assemble  cost  informa- 
tion, which  individuals  acquire  only  slowly,  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  undertook  compre- 
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hensive  studies  of  the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  (See  Fig. 
27.)  The  first  of  these  was  made  for  the  crop  of  1918,  in 
10  representative  counties  in  4  States,  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  cotton  in  1918  being  worked  out  for  842  farms. 
(See  Bulletin  896,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.)  A  similar 
study  was  made  for  the  crop  grown  in  1919,  the  results  of 
which  are  summarized  in  the  charts  on  pages  following. 


/    r-r^  1        >n 


Fig.  27. — Location  of  surveys  and  cost  of  production  studies  in  th«»  Cotton  Belt. 
Tlie  first  of  these  was  made  for  the  crop  of  1918  in  10  roprosentative  counties 
in  4  States.  The  results  of  the  surveys  madp  In  1019  are  summarlxed  in 
charts   that   follow. 

Variation  in  Cost  of  Production. 

A  farmer  who  is  keeping  his  own  records  and  comparing 
with  others  must  recognize  the  fact  that  costs  necessarily 
^  ary  from  farm  to  farm,  as  well  as  from  one  region  to  an- 
other. This  is  due  to  variations  in  the  character  of  pro- 
ducers themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  land 
and  of  the  methods  employed  in  growing  the  crop.  The 
variation  in  the  net  cost  of  lint  cotton  per  pound  on  783 
farms  in  1919  (Fig.  28),  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  costs. 
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Fio.  28. — The  net  cost  ranged  from  12  cente  to  $3.78  per  pound  of  lint.  One- 
half  of  the  cotton  cost  35  conte  and  less.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton,  85  per 
cent,  was  produced  at  u  cost  up  to  50  cents  i>trr  pound. 
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It  costs  more  to  produce  cotton  in  some  regions  than  in 
others.  The  net  cost  per  acre  and  the  net  cost  per  pound 
of  lint  in  1919  are  shown  in  Figure  29  for  each  of  11  typical 
Cotton  Belt  counties.  The  average  yields  per  acre  reported 
in  each  case  are  shown  in  a  column  to  the  right  of  the  chart 
It  will  be  noted  that  high  cost  per  acre  with  good  yields 
may  result  in  low  cost  per  pound,  and  low  cost  per  acre  with 
ordinary  or  poor  yields  in  high  cost  per  pound.  In  fact, 
judicious  expenditures  for  fertilizer,  good  seed,  good  care 
of  the  crop,  or  a  combination  of  them,  pays.  In  any  year 
much  depends  upon  the  seasonal  weather.  The  1919  crop 
was  practically  a  failure  in  three  of  the  counties  surveyed. 
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Fio.  29. — ^Variations  both  In  the  coet  per  acre  and  In  the  yield  per  acre  caose 
variations  in  the  net  cost  per  pound  of  lint  The  average  acre  in  Anderson 
County  cultivated  at  the  highest  cost  in  1919  produced  the  highest  average 
yield  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound.  It  is  not  always  the  greater  the  cost 
the  higher  the  yield.    Note  Lee  County,  Ark. 

The  distribution  of  costs  differs  with  the  practice,  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  30  for  several  of  the  more  important  factors. 
Thus  labor  per  acre  is  relatively  low  in  Ellis  County,  Tex., 
where  the  fields  are  large  and  level  enough  to  permit  the 
use  of  two  horses  and  riding  cultivators  instead  of  a  man 
to  each  mule.  In  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  counties 
the  use  of  fertilizer  was  very  general  and  liberal,  while  in 
Ellis  County,  Tex.,  no  fertilizer  was  used  on  cotton,  and  only 
one  of  the  farms  in  Lee  County,  Ark^  reported  use  of  fer- 
tilizer.   The  value  of  the  land,  use  cost,  or  rent  of  land  is 
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Fig.  30. — Counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  total  cost  per  acre,  the 
highest  at  the  top.  Note  especially  the  contrast  between  Anderson  County, 
S.  C.,  and  Bills  County,  Tex.  Cost  per  acre  and  yield  per  acre  in  Anderson 
County  stands  first  among  nil  the  counties,  is  second  in  value  of  fertilizers 
osed,  in  value  of  crop  land,  and  in  farm  income ;  whereas  Ellis  County  had 
next  to  the  lowest  yields  produced  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  no 
fertilizer,  and  gave  an  average  farm  Income  nn  crop  land  averaging  the 
highest  in  value  of  any  of  the  counties. 
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another  widely  variable  item,  the  lowest  values  being  found 
in  Rush  County,  Tex.,  and  the  highest  in  Ellis  County, 
Tex.  In  addition  to  the  average  expense  of  labor,  horse 
labor,  fertilizer,  and  value  of  land,  the  chart  shows  also  the 
value  of  the  total  fami  capital,  the  farm  income  for  1919, 
and  the  yield  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 

An  Example. 
As  a  guide  for  the  use  of  farmers  who  wish  to  determine 
their  actual  costs  for  any  season  promptly  and  very  closely, 

Example  for  figuring  costs  per  acre  of  cotton  and  per  pound  of  lint. 


Items. 


Labor: 

Man 

Mule 

Seed  (buahel-30 

pounds) 

Fertilizer 


Total  of  foregoing 
Items  (hi A  per 
cent  of  operating 
cost)* 

Total  operating 
oosldOO  percent) 

Credit  st'ed 


Figures  for  Mitchell 
Count}',  Oa.,  crop 
of  1919. 


Your  farm. 


1921 


1922 


Amount.      Price.   Cost.  .Vmoujil.  Price.  Cost.  Amount.  Price.  Cost 


100    hours. 
48      do... 


1  bushel.... 
292  pounds. 


SO.  30 
25 


300  pounds.. 


Net  operating  cost 
i>er  acre 

Net  openUing  cost 
per  pound 
(S46.t(3"  159 
I)ound8) 

Rentof  land  or  in- 
terest on  invest- 
ment, per  acre.. 

Total  net  oo8t  per 
acre  (mcluding 
rent) 

Total  net  cost  per 
pound  (includ- 
ing rent) 


1.35 
».021 


13a  00 
12.00 


1.35 
6.13 


I 


S.04 


W7.00  ,   ar^o 


49. 4S 


58.63 
12.00 


.29 


4.02 


60.  Ho 


1 I i 'A  I  I  _ 

'Price,  $42  i>er  ton. 

*  Operating  costs  represent  all  costs  except  i  iitcrpst.  on  land.    The  remaining  15.6  iier  cent 
of  onerating  costsis  made  up  of  manure,  equipment,  taxes,  insurance,  ginning,  and  overhead. 
>l80i)erton. 
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an  example  is  worked  out^  using  the  figures  for  Mitchell 
County,  Ga.,  and  space  is  provided  for  setting  down  the 
figures  for  any  individual  farm.  It  is  best  to  use  the  actual 
figures,  if  possible,  but  even  in  case  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  time  and  materials  used  one  can  not  go  very  far  astray 
if  careful  estimates  are  made  by  means  of  comparisons  with 
average  or  standard  figures.  In  each  case  the  yield  of  cotton 
should  be  estimated  as  closely  as  possible,  because  errors  in 
the  yield  will  make  considerable  differences  in  the  computa- 
tions of  cost  per  pound. 

Costs  and  Prices. 

Though  producers  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  con- 
siuners  with  respect  to  price,  they  can  exercise  considerable 

FARM  PRICE  OF  COTTON  ANDTHE  PRICE  OF  FERTIUZER 
GEORGIA  1913  1918  AND  1921 


FtG.  81. — The  cost  of  fertilisers  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  data  representtnS  here  for  1913,  1918. 
arc  taken  from  surveys  of  Sumter  County,  Ga.  For  1021  prices  represent 
Georgia. 

99912"— YBK  1921 24 
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control  over  the  cost  of  their  product.  When  prices  were 
going  up  and  the  prospects  for  higher  prices  were  still  good 
costs  were  voluntarily  increased,  because  it  was  good  judg- 
ment to  pay  higher  prices  for  labor,  fertilizer,  land,  and 
machinery,  if  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
cotton.  The  average  cost  of  the  1918  crop  was  approxi- 
mately 22  cents  a  pound,  while  the  average  farm  price  was 
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Fig.  82. — The  price  of  cotton  fell  to  a  low  point  In  1914,  rose  to  high  points 
1916-1919,  and  feU  to  a  low  point  In  1920.  Wages  and  prices  of  artleles 
farmers  buy  rose  less  rapidly  In  the  period  of  Inflation  and  fell  more  slowly 
with  deflation. 

28.76  cents  a  pound,  or  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  Prices  were  still  rising  in  1919  and  costs 
averaged  35  cents  a  pound,  which  was  just  about  the  farm 
price  of  35.36  cents  a  pound,  and  half  the  growers  failed  to 
make  costs.  When  the  crop  of  1920  was  planted  cotton  prices 
were  still  high  and  no  particular  effort  was  made  to  cut 
expenses.  While  the  crop  was  growing  the  price  was 
falling,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  produced  at  a  high 
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cost  had  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  Some  retrenchment  was 
made  in  1921,  as  evidenced  by  the  lower  wages  paid  and  the 
lower  prices  for  materials,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the 
combined  effect  of  a  good  crop,  a  large  hold  over,  and  a 
stagnant  market.  The  relative  changes  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  years  1910  to  1921  are  indicated  in  Figure 
82,  farm  wages  and  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  being 
used  as  an  index  of  the  movement  of  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton. 

Organization  for  Profitable  Production. 

The  cost  of  producing  farm  products,  the  farm  income,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  family  and  the  community  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  enterprises  selected  and  their  rela- 
tive magnitudes  in  the  organization  of  the  farm. 

It  has  been  found  that  those  cotton  farmers  who  in  plan- 
ning their  cropping  systems  provide  first  for  sufficient  acre- 
ages of  com,  small  grains,  hay,  and  other  feed  crops  (includ- 
ing among  these  cowpeas,  peanuts,  velvet  beans,  and  similar 
crops  planted  by  themselves  and  interplanted  among  rows 
of  other  crops),  not  only  to  feed  pigs,  chickens,  the  farm 
work  stock,  and  the  family  cows,  but  also  to  build  up  and 
maintain  soil  fertility,  are  able  to  produce  cotton  at  low 
cost,  and  they  get  the  best  returns  for  land  used  and  capital 
and  labor  expended.  These  farmers  usually  plan  for  as 
many  acres  of  cotton  as  they  can  care  for  properly  and  har- 
vest early  with  the  available  farm  equipment  and  such  out- 
side assistance  as  may  be  relied  upon. 

Proper  care  of  the  crop  involves  thorough  preparatory  till- 
age, proper  application  of  fertilizers  and  manures,  thorough 
cultivation,  and  thorough  and  persistent  combative  measures 
against  the  boll  weevil  and  other  destructive  insects. 

After  providing  for  farm  needs,  including  fertility,  and 
for  such  acreages  of  cotton  as  can  be  well  cared  for,  other 
enterprises  may  be  selected  in  order  to  make  use  of  unutilized 
land  and  labor.  Such  enterprises  may  increase  food  and  feed 
for  sale  or  for  some  productive  live  stock  enterprise,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  these  added  enterprises  do  not  seriously 
compete  with  cotton  in  its  labor  requirements  or  tend  to 
diminish  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  choice  of  crops  and  groupings  will  vary  according  to 
conditions.     For  example,  in  Figure  33  are  given  the  average 
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relative  sizes  of  the  crop  enterprises  on  some  of  the  more 
profitable  1-mule  to  6-mule  farms  in  communities  in  Sumter 
and  Brooks  Counties,  Ga.,  in  1913  and  1914.  A  marked  dif- 
ference will  be  noted  in  the  organization  of  the  two  com- 
munities. In  the  Sumter  County  community,  after  making 
fair  provision  for  the  farm  needs,  the  remainder  of  the  land 
was  devoted  largely  to  cotton,  the  most  important  commercial 
enterprise.  In  the  Brooks  County  community  the  soil  was 
thinner  and  it  was  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  so  a  system  was  developed 
which  gave  a  smaller  acreage  to  cotton  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  corn,  legumes,  feed  crops,  and  hogs.     Besides  the 
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(        29.6  ACRES  OF  CROP  LAND  TO  EACH  MULE                33  ACRES  OF  CROP  LAND  TO  EACN  MUU 
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Kio.  33. — In  Samter  County  there  Is  much  greater  specialization  in  cotton  than 
in  Brooks  County.  In  the  latter  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  growing 
of  crops  that  will  maintain  or  ImproTe  soil  fertility,  consequently  more  live 
stock  are  kept  and  more  leguminous  crops  are  grown. 

regular  peanut  crop,  peanuts  were  planted  between  the  com 
rows  on  about  one-third  of  the  corn  area.  The  Sumter 
County  farms  carried  2  cows  to  each  5  mules,  while  the 
Brooks  County  farms  carried  4  cows  to  each  3  mules.  The 
Sumter  County  farms  carried  1  brood  sow  to  each  2  mules, 
while  the  Brooks  County  farms  carried  2  brood  sows  to  each 
mule.  Among  the  important  miscellaneous  crops  on  these 
farms  were  watermelons,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane, 
and  garden  ve^tables. 

It  is  not  intimated  that  these  systems  of  cropping  were 
the  best  that  these  farmers  could  have  devised  for  their  farms 
or  for  the  communities  represented,  but  they  were  evidently 
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better  than  the  average  in  that  they  yielded  comparatively 
high  returns  for  the  use  of  land,  working  capital,  and  labor. 
Systems  of  cropping  change  as  conditions  change.  Figure 
34  gives  the  organization  of  crop  enterprises  on  the  more 
profitable  1-mule  to  6-mule  farms  in  Sumter  County  five 
years  later,  in  1918.  The  main  difference  between  the  1918 
and  1913  systems  was  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  land 
devoted  to  cotton  in  1918  to  better  meet  boll- weevil  invasion 
and  the  high  cost  of  fertilizers.  The  actual  and  relative 
number  of  cows  and  brood  sows  was  increased.  The  30  more 
profitable  Sumter  County  farms  in  1913  spent  $1,057  for 
feed,  while  the  1918 
group  spent  only 
$298  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  1918 
system  shows  a 
larger  planting  of 
legume  feed  crops 
to  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the 
live  stock,  to  utilize 
land  and  labor  not 
required  by  cotton, 
and  also  to  main- 
tain fertility  better. 


COTTON  I 

orroTAi.  CROP  land  m  cirtain  crom 

AVERAGES  OT  THE  MORE  raOFTTAMXlwC  MULE  FARM-  ' 

aUHm  OOUNTT.  OEOMU 

1918 


Financing  the 
Cotton  Grower. 


I  IT  CHOPS 


OATS.  RtE  AND  WHEAT 


Zffi CROPS 


MTERPLANTED 


COWKAS,  KANUTS  AND 
VlLVCr  KANt 


L 


31   ACRU  OF  CROP  UINO  TO  EACH  MULE 

t   COW  TO  EACH  2  MULES 

I   HROOO  SOW  TO  EACH  MULE 
SI  CHICKENS  TO  EACH  FARM 

Fia  84. — ^In  1918  cotton  and  corn  held  equal  areas 
In  Sumter  County.  Cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  ypI- 
▼et  beans  were  planted  extenslyely  after  the 
other  crops  or  interplanted  with  them. 


The  production 
of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  rests  upon  credit  to  a  rather  unusual  extent 
compared  with  most  other  agricultural  products.  The  chief 
agencies  from  which  this  credit  is  obtained  by  the  cotton 
farmer  are  the  bank,  the  merchant,  and  in  the  case  of  tenants 
the  landowner.  In  this  credit  extension  the  merchant,  of 
course,  is  essentially  an  intermediary  between  the  banker 
and  the  farmer,  while  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  the  land- 
owner,  by  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  the  credit  ad- 
vanced, also  acts  as  an  intermediary,  either  between  the  bank 
and  the  tenant  or  the  merchant  and  the  tenant. 
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Merchant  credit  as  a  rule  is  a  particularly  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory  form  of  credit,  whether  extended  by  the  store- 
keeper, the  implement  dealer,  or  the  cotton  factor.  The 
difference  between  cash  prices  and  time  prices  usually  far 
exceeds  the  cost  of  bank  credit  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
corresponding  amounts  of  goods.  The  substitution  of  direct 
bank  credit  for  merchant  credit  is  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended wherever  possible.  The  consolidation  of  numerous 
small  loans  into  fewer  and  larger  ones  by  means  of  credit 
associations  would  result  in  further  economy.  It  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  the  cotton  farmer  will,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  acquire  and  maintain  his  own  operating  capital  and 
thus  reduce  the  need  for  production  credit  and  strengthen 
the  security  for  such  credit  as  is  needed.  Only  in  this  way 
can  be  brought  about  a  credit  situation  in  which  an  ample 
supply  of  capital  will  be  available  on  terms  favorable  to  the 
borrower. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  spring  of  1921,  the  average  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  for  each 
of  the  10  leading  cotton-producing  States  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent 

North  CaroUna 6.23 

Tennessee 7. 88 

South  Carolina—: 8.06 

Mississippi 8. 11 

Louisiana 8.34 

Alabama 8.46 

Georjda 8.d4 

Texas 9. 68 

Oklahoma 9.84 

Arkansas 9.  70 

In  all  of  these  States  the  actual  average  interest  cost,  how- 
ever, was  considerably  higher  than  shown  by  the  above 
figures,  because  of  the  prevalent  practice  among  the  banks 
in  these  States  of  collecting  interest  in  advance,  and  of  a 
common  but  less  frequent  practice  of  requiring  borrowers  to 
maintain  a  minimum  deposit  at  the  bank  while  the  loan  is 
outstanding. 

Because  of  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  tenanc}i^  in 
the  cotton-producing  States,  the  question  of  security  for  loans 
is  especially  significant.  The  following  table  shows  the  pre- 
vailing forms  of  security  for  personal  and  collateral  loans 
to  farmers  in  the  so-called  Cotton  States. 
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Form  of  security  given  for  personal  and  collateral  hank  loans  to 
farmers  in  10  leaiUny  Cotton  states;  per  cent  of  loans  secured  by 
various  forms  of  svmHty. 


state. 


M/^f«     I    Note 
JJSotif    ^vith  one  I 
T^^^l     or  more  I 
'me^r  !  ''^^-^'  I 

I 


ments 


Mort- 

sageon 

live 

stock. 


Ware-       Stocks 
Crop  lien,     house    I     and 
receipt,      bonds. 


Other 

ways. 


North  Carolina....! 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia ' 

Tennessee ' 

Alabama i 

Mississippi I 

Arkansas ' 

Louisiana 1 

Oklahoma j 

Texas 


ia5 
9.1 
12.5 
1S.1 

ia4 

12.7 
12.1 
16.6 
17.2 
21.9 


68.6 

1,7 

41.0 

13.6 

50.1 

14.5 

67.2 

5.0 

aai 

31.5 

27.0 

2a2 

37.9 

22.7 

52.7 

12.4 

12.9 

49.3 

18.0 

38.1 

5.2 
20.2 

4.9 

1.5  ' 
28.1 
15.1 
19.9 

5.2 
18.1 
18.3 


2.1  , 

9.7, 
10.0  I 

7.5  I 
8.0; 
3.0 
2.7  I 
.7 
1.6 


7.6 
-4.8 
3.5 
6.8 
2.4 
9.1 
2.2 
9.0 
1.2 
1.1 


4.4 
1.6 
4.5 
1.6 
2.0 
7.9 
2.2 
2.5 
.6 
.0 


Personal  notes  with  one  or  more  indorsements  are  the 
prevailing  form  of  security  in  a  large  majority  of  these 
States.  Mortgages  on  live  stocl^  and  crop  liens  come  next 
in  importance.  Warehouse  iweij^  are  as  yet  seldom  used 
by  the  farmer,  but  will  no  doubt  increase  in  popularity  as 
adequate  warehouse  systems  are  established. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  heard  with  reference 
to  bank  loans  to  farmers  from  these  States,  as  well  as  from 
those  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  that  the  term  is 
frequently  too  short  to  meet  the  farmer's  credit  needs.  The 
prevailing  term  of  such  loans  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  based  on  the  study  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made : 

Average  term  of  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers:  Per  cent 
of  banks  reporting  variolas  average  terms,  March,  1921. 


State. 

One  to 
thirty 
days. 

One  to 

three 

months. 

Three  to 

six 
months. 

SUto 

nine 

months. 

Nine  to 
twelve 
months. 

More 

than  one 

year. 

North  CftrolfTift 

28.0 

12.6 
3.9 

28.5 
4.2 
9.2 
7.2 
9.3 

11.6 
7.9 

1 
63.7 

40.1 

60.3 

45.0 

30.5' 

31.2; 

36.7 

37.2 

49.6  1 

52.1 

15.9 
40.8 
38.5 
14.6 
39.9 
38.5 
45.9 
37.2 
31.9 
33.0 

2.4 
6.6 
7.3 
11.9 
25.4 
19.3 
10.2 
16.3 
6.5 
6.7 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MississiPDi 

1.8 

Arkan^imfl 

Ixmisiana .           

Oklahpinf^ 

•0.4 

Texas 

.3 
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Cotton  Handling  and  Marketing. 

The  days  of  the  American  homespun  are  past,  and  now 
the  entire  American  cotton  crop  is  produced  for  the  market. 
The  course  of  the  cotton  from  the  producer  to  the  mills  de- 
pends on  the  point  of  origin,  the  location  of  the  mills  for 
which  it  is  destined,  the  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
methods  of  trading.  The  price  that  the  producer  receives 
depends  not  only  upon  the  supply  and  demand  at  the  con- 
suming points,  but  also  upon  the  cost  of  handling  from  the 
producer  to  the  mills,  the  middlemen's  profits,  and  the  ability 
of  the  producer  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  econcmiical 
methods  of  marketing  his  crop.  . 

The  process  of  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed  is  known 
as  ginning.  This  the  producer  usually  has  done  before  he 
sells,  which  enables  him  to  dispose  of  both  the  seed  and  the 
fiber  to  the  best  advantage.  The  producer  may  sell  his  cot- 
ton at  once  or  hold  it  until  some  future  date.  He  may  sell 
directly  to  a  mill  buyer  or  to  some  one  of  the  numerous 
grades  of  dealers  in  cotton. 

Southern  cotton  mills  consume  about  one-fourth  of  the 
American  crop,  the  bulk  of  which  is  produced  locally  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  The  rest  of  the  crop  must  be  trans- 
ported by  rail  or  water  either  to  northern  mills  or  abroad. 
The  movement  of  the  great  American  cotton  crop  therefore 
necessitates  an  extensive  system  of  transportation  as  well 
as  of  markets. 

Short  Staple  and  Long  Staple  Cottons. 

The  length  and  the  character  of  the  fiber  or  staple  are 
the  most  important  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  value 
of  cotton.  Cottons  differing  in  length  and  character  of 
fiber  require  special  methods  in  handling  and  marketing. 
Commercially  all  cotton  is  divided  into  two  classes — short 
staple,  that  of  1^^  inches  and  under  in  length,  and  long  sta- 
ple, cotton  1^  inches  and  over  in  length  of  fibers.  Cottons, 
however,  having  a  staple  length  of  l^^  inches  usually  com- 
mand a  premium  over  short-staple  cottons  of  J  to  1  inch  in 
length  of  staple.  The  length  and  strength  of  fiber  produced 
in  any  locality  depend  on  the  variety  planted,  the  soil, 
climatic  conditions,  and  cultural  methods. 

Short  staple, — Short-staple  cotton  is  grown  in  aU  parts 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  American 
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crop,  or  an  average  of  92  per  cent.  The  length  of  the  fiber 
of  this  cotton  varies  from  three-fourths  to  l^V  inches.  In 
parts  of  the  Piedmont  region  and  on  the  better  types  of  soils 
the  length  is  often  more  than  an  inch,  while  on  the  sandy 
and  other  poorer  soils  it  may  be  less  than  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch.  On  the  rich  river  bottoms  and  on  the  black  prairie 
lands  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  cotton  grown  is  usually 
1^  inches  in  length  and  has  a  characteristic  strong,  hard 
staple. 

Long  staple. — Upland  varieties  with  fiber  1|  to  1}  inches 
long  are  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  the  production 
of  some  sections  being  recognized  by  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  The  bulk  of  the 
long-staple  upland  cotton  is  produced  in  the  Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta,  the  north  central  section  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  bottom  lands  of  Texas  and  Arkansas.  (See  table 
following:) 

Cwnpwris(m  of  production  of  long-staple  cotton  (ii  inches  and  above 
in  length)  with  production  of  short-staple  cotton  (under  11  inches 
in  length)  in  the  United  States;  estimates  1919  and  1920. 


Bales 

,  thousands,  i.  e.  000 omitted.  |                       Percent. 

1 

state. 

Under  U 
Inches. 

litoli 

inches, 

inclusive. 

OverlJ 
inches.* 

Under  U 
inches. 

UtolJ 

inches, 

indusive. 

OverlJ 
inches.1 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919    1920 

AlahAfTlft      , 

711 

718 

21 

45 

14 

1,639 

290 

619 

60 

817 

937 

1,309 

293 

2,916 

28 

662 
947 

21 

64 

15 

1,384 

375 

612 

71 

900 

1,125 

1,437 

312 

4,091 

27 

2 
136 

1 
225 

90.7 
81.2 
35.0 
80.3 
87.5 
96.7 
97.3 
64.4 
94.4 
96.5 
92.2 
91.8 
94.5 
94.1 
100.0 

99.9 
78.3 
2a6 
85.3 
82.^ 
97.8 
96.9 
68.5 
92.3 
98.7 
85.2 
89.3 
96.2 
94.6 
100.0 

as 

15.4 

0.1 
18.6 

1 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

30 

39 

1 
2 
3 
1 
42 

1 
2 
24 
2 
6 

37 
82 

8 
1 
4 
2 

29 
1 
2 
4 

29 
1 
5 

3.4 
65.0 
1.8 
12.5 
.2 
.3 
4.4 

.1 
.2 
1.7 
.6 
.2 

3.1 
79.4 

California 

Florida. 

10 

18 

7 

300 

4 

12 

77 

93 

15 

177 

3 

2 

27 

10 

252 

5 

10 

192 

144 

11 

230 

17.9 

1.1 
2.4 
31.2 
5.6 
1.4 
7.6 
6.5 
4.9 
5.7 

4.0 
11.1 
1.9 
2.6 
28.2 
6.4 
1.1 
14.5 
8.9 
3.5 
5.3 

10,7 
6.1 

.3 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

.5 
3.2 
1.3 

North  Carolina.. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. . 
Tennessee 

.2 
.3 
1.8 
.3 
.1 

All  others 

1 1 

United  States. 

10,417 

12,049 

851 

1,112  1  153 

205 

91.2 

9a2 

7.5 

8.3 

1.3 

1.5 

>  Including  91,965  running  h&\es  of  American- Egyptian  and  1,725  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
for  1920,  reduced  to  500-pound  l>alos. 
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Sea  island, — Sea  island  is  a  distinct  type  of  cotton,  noted 
for  its  length  of  staple,  1\  to  2^  inches,  and  its  strong,  very 
fine,  and  silky  fibers.  The  sea-island  cotton  produced  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  has  the  longest  and 
finest  staple  of  any  cotton.  That  grown  on  the  coastal  plain 
of  Georgia  and  north  Florida  is  somewhat  shorter  and 
coarser.  At  present  the  boll  weevil  has  practically  stopped 
the  growing  of  sea-island  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the 
crop  of  1920  amounting  to  less  than  2,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each.  Recently,  however,  a  new  upland  variety  called  Meade 
has  been  developed  in  this  section  and  is  replacing  the  sea* 
island  cotton.  Meade  cotton  has  a  very  fine  strong  staple 
If  to  If  inches  in  length,  comparable  with  sea  island. 

Araerican  Egyptian. — ^The  American-Egyptian  cotton  crop 
is  produced  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Salt,  Gila,  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers  of  Arizona,  and  in  the  Palo  Verde,  Imperial, 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  of  California.  Practically  the  en- 
tire crop  is  of  a  single  variety,  known  as  Pima,  which  pro- 
duces a  staple  of  from  1|  to  If  inches  in  length. 

Ginning. 

Two  types  of  machines  are  now  in  use  for  separating  cotton 
fibers  from  the  seed  on  which  they  grow.  They  are  known  as 
roller  and  saw  gins.  The  roller  gin  is  the  older  type.  In 
the  roller  gin  the  fibers  are  caught  between  a  leather-covered 
roll  and  a  fixed  steel  bar  or  blade,  while  a  movable  bar  knocks 
the  seed  loose.  The  roller  gin  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
ginning  varieties  having  slick  or  smooth  seed  and  long  fibers 
that  are  easily  detached  from  the  seed  coat,  such  as  sea 
island,  American  Egyptian,  and  Meade.  The  output  of  the 
roller  gin  is  smaller  per  day  than  that  of  the  other  type, 
known  as  the  saw  gin.  In  the  saw  gin  the  fibers  are  caught 
in  the  teeth  of  circular  saws  and  pulled  through  a  slot 
between  metal  ribs.  The  slot  is  adjusted  so  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  fibers  but  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
seed,  so  that  the  cotton  is  stripped  from  the  seed,  which  fall 
back  and  out  of  the  way.  The  saw  gin  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  ginning  of  short  staples  with  fuzzy  seed  and  fibers 
that  are  tightly  attached  to  the  seed  coat 

While  the  ginning  of  cotton  is  done  primarily  in  order  to 
bale  the  farmer's  product  so  that  it  may  be  sold,  it  is  the  first 
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step  in  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  for  spinning,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  in  which  the  lint  comes  from  the  gin  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  its  future  value  and  is  the 
primary  basis  for  grades  on  which  purchases  are  made. 
Some  of  the  factors  influencing  the  grade  of  cotton  as  it 
comes  from  the  gin  are  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  har- 
vested and  prepared  for  ginning,  i.  e.,  whether  ripe,  clean, 
and  dry ;  second,  the  condition  of  the  ginning  mechanism  and 
the  skill  of  operation,  i.  e.,  clean  machinery  in  prime  condi- 
tion, operated  both  as  to  the  feeding  and  speed  with  care, 
taking  into  consideration  the  type  of  the  cotton  being  ginned 
and  its  physical  condition. 


FlO.    35. — Cotton    gin    in    Texas.     Each    wagon    holds    enough    se«'d    cotton    to 
make   a   hale   of   lint   weighing  ahout    500    pounds. 

Baling, — As  the  lint  or  fiber  (or  raw  cotton)  comes  from 
the  gin  it  is  put  up  in  packages  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 
The  bulk  of  the  American  crop,  however,  is  packed  into  a 
press  box  54  inches  long  and  27  inches  wide  and  to  a  depth 
of  about  45  inches.  This  makes  the  standard  "flat"  or 
"  square  "  bale,  which  weighs  about  500  pounds.  It  is  cov- 
ered on  two  sides  and  on  the  ends  with  bagging  and  is  tied 
with  six  iron  bands.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
there  are  some  gins  which  make  bales  cylindrical  in  shape 
but  known  as  "  round  "  bales.  These  are  approximately  35 
inches  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  are  completely  covered 
with    bagging,    and    weigh    about    250    pounds.     The   sea- 
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island  cotton  produced  in  South  Carolina  is  put  up  in 
bags  7i  feet  long  and  2i  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh  ap- 
proximately 350  pounds. 

Compressing. — With  the  exception  of  the  round  bale  and 
the  recently  devised  gin-compressed  bale,  which  is  a  small 
square  bale  and,  like  the  round  bale,  built  up  under  pressure 
automatically  as  the  ginning  is  done,  the  American  cotton 
bale  is  of  comparatively  low  density  and  is  not  only  un- 
wieldy but  does  not  fit  into  either  freight  cars  or  ship  holds 
economically.  In  order  that  the  maximum  number  of  pounds 
of  cotton  may  be  packed  for  shipment,  square  bales  are  sub- 
jected to  a  recompression  by  which  the  cotton  is  compacted 
to  a  high  density  and  the  bale  reduced  to  approximately  one- 
half  its  original  size.  At  the  same  time  patches  are  added 
to  cover  all  sample  holes  and  to  make  up  the  usual  tare  allow- 
ance. Plants  for  recompressing  the  bales  are  usually  lo- 
cated at  interior  markets  and  railroad  concentration  points 
and  are  known  as  "compresses." 

The  standard  500-pound  square  bale  as  it  comes  from  the 
gin  has  a  density  of  only  12  to  15  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
from  30  to  35  of  them  fill  a  36- foot  box  car.  When  they  arc 
compressed  at  the  ordinary  or  standard  compresses  to  a 
density  of  22  to  24  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  from  65  to  75 
bales  may  be  loaded  into  a  car.  The  "round"  gin-com- 
pressed bale,  weighing  about  250  pounds,  has  a  density  of  32 
to  37  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  approximately  200  of  them 
may  be  packed  in  a  car,  equivalent  to  100  standard  bales. 
The  square  gin-compressed  bale  has  a  density  of  about  35 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 

At  some  of  the  concentration  points  and  ports,  such  as 
Houston,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Augusta,  and 
Savannah,  there  are  "  high-density  "  compresses,  which  give 
the  bale  a  density  of  35  pounds  or  more  per  cubic  foot,  which 
results  in  a  still  greater  saving  of  car  and  cargo  space. 

Custom  ginning. — In  the  early  days  of  the  cotton  industry 
the  larger  plantations  owned  and  operated  gins,  but  with  the 
extension  of  the  industry  and  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
small  farms  came  the  establishment  of  public  gins.  The 
efficiency  of  the  public  gins  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
practically  all  of  the  old  plantation  gins.  Even  where  plan- 
tation  gins  still   operate  they   also,  as  a   rule,  do  custom 
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ginning.  Public  ginneries  are  now  established  in  practically 
every  locality  where  the  production  of  cotton  is  sufficient  to 
support  one.  During  the  season  of  1920-21  there  were  in 
actual  operation  18,440  ginneries,  which  ginned  on  an  average 
of  720  bales  each. 

The  modem  public  gin  is  equipped  with  pneumatic  ele- 
vators and  distributors,  by  which  the  seed  cotton  brought  in 
by  the  growers  is  sucked  up  from  the  wagons  through  pipes 
and,-  after  passing  through  cleaning  apparatus,  is  distributed 
to  the  different  ginning  machines  or  gin  stands,  as  they  are 
called.  (See  Fig,  35.)  The  lint,  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
seed  by  the  saws,  is  again  caught  in  a  blast  of  air  and  con- 
veyed through  flues  to  the  condenser  and  baling  press.  The 
seed  fall  into  a  trough,  through  which  they  are  carried  either 
by  a  screw  conveyor  or  by  an  air  blast  to  a  seed  chute  or  to 
bins  in  a  seed  house.  If  the  grower  desires  the  return  of  his 
seed  he  drives  his  wagon  under  the  seed  chute  and  receives 
them  as  they  come  from  the  gin.  If,  however,  he  sells  the 
seed  to  the  ginner  or  to  some  other  agent  of  Uie  cotton-oil 
mills,  they  are  delivered  to  the  bins  in  the  seed  house  and 
from  there  transferred  in  car  lots  to  the  oil  mills.  Public 
ginners  usually  make  a  charge  for  ginning  by  the  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton,  and  an  extra  charge  for  the  bagging 
and  ties  applied  to  the  bales.  These  charges  or  tolls  vary 
in  the  different  sections  according  to  tite  costs  involved.  They 
are  regulated  also  to  some  extent  by  agreement  and  by  local 
Iaw& 

Selling  cotton  m  the  seed. — ^In  a  few  sections  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  some  farmers  sell  their  cotton  before  it  is  ginned,  or 
^  in  the  seed,^'  as  it  is  known.  The  practice  of  selling  cotton 
in  the  seed  is  most  prevalent  in  those  sections  where  the 
cotton-growing  industry  has  only  recently  developed  or 
where  cotton  is  not  very  extensively  growa.  The  ginners  buy 
the  cotton  seed  as  it  is  brought  in  and  gin  it  whenever  enough 
has  accumulated  for  a  run.  In  settling  with  the  producer 
the  average  outturn  or  lint  percentage  of  the  community  is 
usually  taken  as  a  basis.  The  ratio  of  seed  to  lint  is  ap- 
proximately 2  to  1,  though  some  of  the  improved  varieties 
turn  out  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  lint.  The  application  of 
averages  therefore  often  results  in  not  giving  the  individual 
farmer  the  price  he  deserves.    From  every  angle  the  practice 
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of  selling  cotton  in  the  seed  is  most  unfortunate,  since  the 
producer  has  no  incentive  for  growing  better  varieties  or  for 
making  any  effort  to  improve  his  grade  and  is  prevented  from 
maintaining  the  purity  of  his  seed  supply. 

Handling  Cotton  Seed. 

As  indicated  above,  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cotton,  as  it  is  picked  and  hauled  to  the  gin,  is  seed.  With  the 
exception  of  such  seed  as  is  required  for  planting,  practically 
all  cotton  seed  now  reaches  the  oil  mills,  where  it  is  crushed 
and  the  oil  extracted.  The  seed  is  now  a  valuable  part  of  the 
cotton  crop  and  is  becoming  still  more  valuable  as  the  demand 
for  its  products  increases. 

OU  mUh, — ^Cotton  seed  being  bulky,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion makes  long-distance  shipments  unprofitable;  conse- 
quently oil  mills  have  been  located  in  the  producing  region, 
generally  at  points  at  which  the  seed  can  be  collected  con- 
veniently from  the  ginneries.  In  1920  there  were  675  seed- 
crushing  oil  mills  well  distributed  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt.  The  four  primary  products  from  crushing  cotton  seed 
are  linters,  hulls,  cake,  and  oil.  The  process  of  crushing, 
briefly  described,  is  as  follows: 

The  seed  first  are  cleaned  of  dirt  and  trash,  then  passed 
through  a  delLnting  machine,  which  removes  the  short  lint 
or  fuzz,  making  what  are  known  as  "linters'';  it  is  then 
passed  through  machines  which  crush  or  cut  the  seed  in  fine 
pieces  and  separate  the  hulls  from  the  kernels;  and  finally 
the  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels  in  hydraulic  presses, 
leaving  a  residue  which  is  called  "cake"  and  which  when 
ground  becomes  cottonseed  meal.  In  the  "  cold-press ''  mills 
the  whole  seed  is  crushed  and  no  effort  is  made  to  separate 
hulls  from  kernels. 

Warehousing. 

The  warehousing  of  cotton  after  ginning  is  very  important 
economically.  Leaving  the  baled  cotton  exposed  to  the 
weather  results  in  large  losses  annually  from  the  rotting  of 
the  fiber.  Such  damage  is  commonly  known  as  "country 
damage."  The  cotton  warehouse  is  a  place  of  shelter  and 
protection  from  fire  and  theft;  a  place  for  classing  and  as- 
sorting to  m^et  mill  requirements;  and  finally  it  is  a  place 
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where  cotton  may  be  deposited  under  conditions  which  en^ 
able  the  owner  to  obtain  money  advance  upon  it  until  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  sell.  Receipts  of  responsible  ware- 
houses are  considered  among  the  best  kinds  of  security.  The 
Federal  warehouse  act  of  August,  1916,  facilitates  the  use 
of  warehouse  receipts  by  holders  of  cotton  in  financing  them- 
selves while  holding  for  favorable  market  conditions. 

Warehouses. — Warehouses  for  storing  cotton  have  been 
built  at  many  local  markets,  as  well  as  at  the  larger  con- 
centration points  throughout  the  South.  (See  Fig.  36.)  In 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  where  much  of  the  cotton  is 
customarily  marketed  as  soon  as  it  is  ginned,  and  is  shipped 


Fig.  37. — A  modern  concentration  and  export  warehouse  of  semialow-bumlng 
construction.  The  wide  courts  are  for  receiving  from  cars  and  for  delivery 
to  the  compress  In  the  hackg^ound.  The  hose  hoiises  are  located  between 
the  buildings. 

directly  to  the  mills  or  exported,  there  are  comparatively  few 
warehouses,  except  at  concentration  points  where  the  cotton 
is  held  by  merchants.  The  same  statement  applies  generally 
to  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  In  the  Eastern 
States  warehouses  are  usually  accessible  to  the  farmers. 
Grading  Cotton. 
The  value  of  cotton  to  the  consuming  mills  is  measured 
not  only  by  the  length,  strength,  and  uniformity  of  the  staple 
but  also  by  its  color  and  by  the  amount  of  foreign  material 
that  it  contains.  While  in  the  wild  state  species  of  cotton 
are  found  with  fibers  of  a  variety  of  colors,  the  principal 
varieties  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  such  as 
the  brown  Egyptians,  are  of  a  creamy  or  pure  white  color. 
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Seasonal  conditions,  such  as  frosts  or  excessively  damp  or 
rainy  weath^,  stain  and  discolor  cotton.     In  some  sections 
cotton  unduly  exposed  to  the  weather  after  maturing  re- 
ceives a  bluish  cast  or  becomes  mildewed.     This  condition 
so  frequently  occurs  in  some  sections  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  damage  is  connected  with  certain   types  of  soil. 
The  fibers  of    "blue  cotton"  are  usually  weakened.     Dirt, 
sand,  broken  leaves,  and  stems  become  lodged  in  cotton  fibers 
during   storms   and 
long  exposure   in   the 
field,  and  when  picked 
and   ginned    with    the 
cotton  reduce  its  value 
in    proportion    to    the 
quantity  of  such   for- 
eign matter  present. 

Standards  for  grad- 
ing.— ^There  has  always 
been  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  market- 
ing of  cotton,  due  to 
the  fact  that  nearly 
every  market  had  its 
own  grades,  and  these 
were  frequently 
changed  to  meet  spe- 
cial   crop    conditions. 

In     order    to    simplify  pio:   38.— Grading  by   standards.     A   full   set 

cotton      marketing     by  ^^    white    standards    consists    of    9    boxes, 

,  .                 .       ,                  m  each    containing    12    samples    of    the    same 

makmg  a  Smgle  set  of  grade    of    cotton.     The    12    samples    indi- 

Standard       grades,       on  <^**®  the  range  of  diversity  allowed  within 

which   quotations   and 

purchases  and  sales  could  be  based,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  authorized  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  to  prepare  grade  standards.  Subse- 
quent legislation  enlarged  these  powers  and  authorized  the 
sale  of  copies  of  the  Official  Cotton  Standards  to  all  who  de- 
sired them.  The  United  States  Official  Cotton  Standards  for 
grade  have  now  been  adopted  by  the  exchanges  of  practi- 
cally all  the  leading  cotton  markets  of  this  country.  Ap- 
proximately 2,500  full  and  fractional  copies  of  the  standards 
have  been  sold  to  the  American  cotton  trade.     Copies  have 
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Fio.  39. — A  photographic  representation  of  the  official  cotton  standards  of 
the  United  States  of  those  lengths  of  staple  for  which  types  are  arailable 
for  distribution,  each  respective  length  as  shown  being  obtained  from  the 
original  type  bale. 
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also  been  sold  into  practically  all  the  foreign  marketa  (See 
Fig.  38.) 

BoUy  cotton. — In  the  western  and  northwestern  sections 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  large  quantities  of  bolls,  more  or  less 
matured,  are  frequently  caught  by  early  frosts  which  kill 
the  plants  and  arrest  the  further  development  of  the  fibers. 
Such  of  these  bolls  as  are  not  too  severely  damaged  crack 
open  and  produce  a  cotton  of  poor  character,  fluffy  and  soft, 
and  filled  with  shale,  or  the  finely  divided  smooth  inner 
surface  of  the  carpel,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  fibers  and 
causes  waste  during  spinning.  So  much  of  such  cotton  has 
been  caught  by  frosts  in  recent  years  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible.  These  frost-opened 
bolls  are  gathered  and  put  through  machinery  which  first 
picks  the  cotton  from  the  bolls  and  then  gins  the  cotton. 
The  lint  thus  obtained  is  known  as  "bolly  cotton"  and 
brings  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  price  of  well-matured 
white  cotton. 

Snaps. — Recently  still  another  type  of  cotton  has  appeared 
in  the  West.  It  is  known  as  "  snaps,"  and  its  name  is  sig- 
nificant of  its  character.  Owing  to  labor  shortages,  fields  of 
mature  cotton  are  sometimes  left  unpicked  until  late  fall  or 
winter.  It  is  then  much  easier,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
cold,  to  snap  the  bolls  off  of  the  plants  than  to  pick  the  cotton. 
The  "  picking  "  is  done  later  by  machinery,  and  the  cotton  is 
then  ginned  and  baled  in  the  usual  manner.  While  this 
cotton  is  fully  matured,  it  is  likely  to  be  discolored  and 
trashy.  Snaps  or  snapped  cotton  also  brings  a  lower  price 
than  regular  cotton,  but  its  spinning  value  is  above  that  of 

bolly  cotton. 

Linters. 

All  cultivated  varieties  of  cotton,  with  the  exception  of 
Sea  Islands  and  some  Egyptians,  produce  two  types  of  fibers 
on  their  seed  coats — a  long  fiber  suitable  for  spinning  and  a 
short,  somewhat  weaker,  fiber  usually  called  fuzz.  The  long 
fibers  are  removed  and  baled  at  the  gins  and  constitute  the 
cotton  of  commerce,  while  the  short  fibers,  or  fuzz,  are  re- 
moved in  a  second  and  more  intense  ginning  known  as 
"  delinting  "  or  "  cutting  "  and  constitute  what  are  known  as 
linters.  Delinting  is  generally  done  at  cotton-oil  mills  as  a 
step  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed  for  crushing.  Linters  also 
contain  varying  amounts  of  the  long  fibers  that  have  escaped 
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through  the  gins  without  being  "removed.  Linters  are  packed 
in  bales  similar  to  the  ordinary  cotton  bale  and  weigh  on  an 
average  about  500  pounds  to  the  bale.  The  production  of 
linters  has  increased  from  114,000  bales  in  1899-1900  to 
440,000  bales  in  1920-21.  In  1916-17,  during  the  World  War, 
1,331,000  bales  of  linters  were  cut,  to  be  used  chiefly  in  the 
production  of  explosives.  The  annual  production  of  linters 
during  the  last  20  years,  together  with  the  ratio  of  linter  pro- 
duction to  cotton  production,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 

table : 

Annual  production  of  linters. 


Year. 

Bales  of 
linters. 

Percent 

of  cotton 

crop. 

Year. 

Bales  of 
linters. 

Percent 

OfOOttOQ 

crop. 

1899-1900 

114,000 
143,000 
166,000 
190,000 
195,000 
245,000 
230,000 
322,000 
268,000 
346,000 
313,000 

1.2 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.5 
2.9 

1910-11 

398,000 
558,000 
602,000 
620,000 
856,000 
931,000 
1,331,000 
1,126,000 
929,000 
606,000 
440,000 

3.2 

1900-1901 

1911-12 

3.4 

1901-2 

1912-13 

4.2 

1902-3 

1913-14 

4.2 

1903-4 

1914-15 

5lS 

1904-5 

1915-16 

8.3 

1905-0 

1916-17 

ia9 

1906-7 

1917-18 

lao 

1907-« 

1918-19 

7.7 

1908^ 

1919-20 

5.4 

1900-10 

1920-21 

3.S 

Uses  of  linters, — During  war  time  linters  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  but  during  peace  time  the 
felting  quality  of  linters  and  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  fibers  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
articles,  as  shown  in  the  following  list : 


Batting. 

Wadding. 

Stuffing  material  for: 

Pads. 

Cushions. 

Comforts. 

Horse  collars. 

Mattresses. 

Upholstery. 
Absorbent  cotton. 
Mixing  with  shoddy. 
Mixing  with  wool  in  hat  making. 
Mixing   with    lamb's   wool    for   fleece- 
lined  underwear. 
Felt, 
Low  grade  yarns : 

Lamp  and  candle  wicks. 

Twine. 

Rope. 


Low  grade  yarns — Continued. 

Carpets. 
Cellulose : 

Writing  paper. 
Guncotton,  nitro-cellnlose. 
Pyrocellulose. 
Smokeless  powder. 
Pyroxylin. 

Varnishes — 

Coating  for  melftls. 
Artificial  leather. 
Weatherprooflng. 
Plastics- 
Celluloid. 
Collodion. 
Varnishes. 
Artificial  Bilks. 
Photographic    flims. 
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A  cotton  market  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where  a  number 
of  men  meet  to  buy  and  sell  cotton.  The  system  begins  with 
the  village  or  town  where  dealer  meets  producer  and  ends 
with  the  point  where-  dealer  delivers  to  spinner.  The  trad- 
ing may  be  in  actual  cotton  or  in  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery. The  term  "  spot  cotton  "  is  used  to  designate  actual 
cotton  on  the  market,  and  a  "  spot  market "  is  one  -dealing 
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Fio.  40. — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  is  annually  marketed  Sep- 
tember to  January,  Inclusive.  This  heayy  marketing  ordinarily  depresses 
the  farm  price,  which  rises  slowly  as  the  marketing  diminishes.  Last  year 
(1920-21)  deflation,  business  depression,  and  a  large  carry -oyer  of  stocks 
caused  the  farm  price  to  fall  almost  continuously  from  August  to  May  of 
the  following  year. 

in  spot  or  actual  cotton.  In  the  future  markets  the  trading 
is  done  in  contracts  to  deliver  at  some  future  date.  A  future 
contract  usually  calls  for  100  bales  or  approximately  50,000 
pounds  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  during  a  specified  future 
month. 

Spot  markets. — The  spot  markets  are  classified,  according 
to  their  location  and  their  functions  in  cotton  trading,  as 
primary  and  interior  markets. 

Primary  markets  are  villages  and  towns  where  baled  cotton 
is  first  put  on  the  market  and  sold  by  the  producer.  Cotton 
buyers  go  into  almost  every  village  and  town  where  a  ginnery 
is  to  be  found. 
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Interior  markets  are  large  towns  and  cities  where  cotton 
from  primary  markets  is  received  and  sold  by  primary  buy- 
ers to  merchants  or  mill  agents.  Such  markets  are  usually 
the  points  of  concentration  for  grading,  compressing,  as- 
sembling in  commercial  lots,  and  consigning  to  destination 
for  consumption. 

Export  markets. — The  cities  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  where  cotton  is  sold  and  from  which  it  is  exported  are 
called  export  markets.  About  one-half  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  is  exported  for  consumption  in  foreign  mills. 

Consuming  m/irkets. — Cities  or  towns  in  which  cotton  is 
purchased  for  manufacturing  are  called  consuming  markets. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  both  export  and 
important  consuming  markets. 

Future  markets. — There  are  future  cotton  markets  or  ex- 
changes in  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The  importance  of 
these  markets  is  not  indicated  by  their  receipts  or  exports  of 
cotton,  as  much  of  the  cotton  dealt  in  never  reaches  these 
points.*  New  Orleans  is  both  a  spot  market  and  a  future 
market,  while  New  York  is  primarily  a  future  market. 
Liverpool  is  the  most  important  foreign  future  market  deal- 
ing in  American  cotton.  There  are  future  exchanges  also  at 
Bremen  and  Havre  which  deal  in  American  cotton.  The 
classification  of  all  cotton  delivered  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  future  exchanges  is  now  done  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Marketing  and  Prices. 
All  of  the  markets  are  closely  connected  through  the  opera- 
tions of  dealers,  and  the  future  exchanges  stand  at  the  apex 
*  of  the  system,  the  prices  quoted  in  all  the  other  markets  gen- 
erally being  based  on  the  future  quotations.  (See  Fig.  42.) 
When  the  harvest  season  begins,  contracts  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  cotton  crop  have  already  been  made  and  are  being 
dealt  in  daily  upon  the  future  exchanges.  While  dealing 
in  futures  may  be  used  for  speculation,  under  normal  condi- 
tions its  chief  use  is  for  hedging,  a  means  of  insurance  against 
loss  and  also  for  the  stabilization  of  prices.  The  spinner 
who  has  made  a  contract  to  deliver  cotton  goods  sometime 
in  the  future  orders  cotton  from  a  responsible  dealer,  who 
"  hedges  "  against  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  generally  by 
buying  a  contract  for  it  upon  a  future  exchange. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  who  is  buying  or  expects  to 
buy  cotton  on  the  primary  or  other  markets  may  "  hedge " 
against  a  fall  in  prices  by  selling  a  contract  for  it  upon  a 
future  exchange  at  a  price  sufficient  to  insure  him  against  loss 
or  even  to  make  a  profit.  The  purchase  of  cotton  in  quan- 
tity for  any  purpose  without  hedging  would  be  considered 
such  speculation  that  banks  would  not  finance  the  deal. 
Dealers  on  the  future  cotton  exchanges  keep  daily  watch  on 
the  demand  for  cotton  in  all  the  important  consuming  mar- 
kets and  upon  the  conditions  as  to  production  and  movement 
of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  prices  as  far  ahead 
as  possible.  Their  forecasts  guide  them  in  their  activities 
in  buying  and  selling  contracts  for  future  delivery  and  the 
quotations  of  sales  as  they  are  made  followed  closely  by 
dealers  in  the  actual  cotton  on  all  spot  markets. 

Marketing  cotton. — Buyers  become  active  in  the  primary 
markets  as  soon  as  ginning  begins.  Some  cotton  is  grown 
under  mortgage  and  is  sold  promptly  in  order  to  meet  press- 
ing financial  obligations.  Where  only  small  quantities  of 
cotton  are  grown,  it  is  usually  sold  to  the  ginner  or  local 
merchant  in  the  nearest  town  or  village.  Through  the  center 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  tenants  on  plantations,  usually  having 
pledged  their  crops  in  advance,  sell  at  once  to  the  owners 
of  the  plantations,  or,  subject  to  the  lien,  to  merchants  or 
buyers.  With  many  producers,  however,  the  time  of  selling 
is  largely  a  matter  of  choice. 

When  cotton  is  bought  in  greater  quantities  than  can  be 
moved  or  consumed  at  once,  the  purchaser  must  bear  the 
expense  of  storage  and  risk  of  loss,  and  he,  therefore,  pays 
the  producer  a  lower  price  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
producer  who  can  hold  his  crop  must  consider  the  expenses 
of  storage,  insurance,  and  interest  on  money  involved  in 
estimating  the  advantages  of  holding.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  the  buyer  can  hold  at  less  expense  than  the  farmer 
and  can  afford  to  pay  such  a  price  that  the  farmer  would  lose 
by  holding.  Many  successful  farmers  have  adopted  the 
fixed  policy  of  selling  a  portion  of  their  crop  promptly  and 
holding  the  remainder  for  sale  as  conditions  and  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant.  The  cotton  sold  under  stress  and 
of  free  choice  soon  after  ginning  forms  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  crop,     (See  Fig.  40.) 
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It  requires  some  time  to  assemble  the  cotton  at  the  large 
primary  and  interior  markets  and  to  ship  it  to  points  of 
export  and  of  consumption.  Dealers  move  some  of  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  hold  some  in  storage  at  interior 
markets  and  concentration  points  so  that  they  may  deliver 
to  spinners  throughout  the  year.  Spinners,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  carry  a  very  large  supply  of  cotton  on  hand.  The  op- 
erations of  the  future  exchanges  enable  dealers  through 
hedging  to  buy  and  hold  the  cotton  many  months  or  to  ship 
it  a  long  distance  without  undue  hazard  from  changes  in 
prices. 

Prices. — The  basis  for  price  quotations  upon  all  the  mar- 
kets is  the  quotation  for  Middling  on  the  nearest  active 
future  month  upon  the  future  exchanges.  (See  Fig.  43.) 
At  each  primary  market  a  deduction  from  the  price  quota- 
tions must  be  made  to  cover  expenses  of  handling  and  trans- 
portation. If  there  are  many  buyers  on  the  market,  grad- 
ing may  be  fairly  close  and  the  prices  paid  close  to  the  limit 
that  will  allow  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  buyer. 

Prices  in  the  large  primary  and  interior  markets  are  de- 
termined as  in  the  smaller  primary  markets.  However,  grad- 
ing has  become  standardized  in  these  markets,  and  at  each 
market  the  grades  above  and  below  Middling  are  settled  for 
according  to  the  differences  prevailing  in  that  market.  The 
differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  the  other  grades 
and  the  premiums  for  the  longer  staples  vary  from  time  to 
time  because  of  special  demands  or  the  effects  of  the  season 
upon  the  supply  of  the  different  grades  and  lengths  of  staple. 

The  basis  grade  in  future  contracts  is  Middling  and  the 
price  stated  in  the  contracts  is  for  that  grade.  When  grades 
other  than  Middling  are  delivered  the  receiver  pays  for  these 
grades  so  much  above  or  below  the  contract  price  as  the 
grades  delivered  are  worth.  Under  the  United  States  cotton 
futures  act  certain  bona  fide  spot  markets,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  report  daily  to  the  future  ex- 
changes in  the  United  btates  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  prevailing  prices  for  Middling  and  the  o^er 
grades  "on"  and  "off"  Middling  (above  or  below  Mid- 
dling) .  New  Orleans  being  also  a  spot  market  the  differences 
in  prices  between  Middling  and  the  other  grades  of  spot 
cotton  in  that  market  are  used  in  determining  the  prices  of 
cotton  other  than  Middling  when  they  are  delivered  on  a 
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future  contract  in  that  market,  whereas  under  the  cotton 
futures  act  the  New  York  cotton  exchange  uses  the  average 
differences  "  on  "  or  "  off  "  Middling  as  reported  by  the  bona 
fide  spot  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Transportation. 

On  the  primary  markets  the  miscellaneous  assortments  of 
grades  and  lengths  of  staple  produced  by  the  growers  of  cot- 
ton are  purchased  and  forwarded  to  the  interior  markets, 
where  they  are  assorted  and  assembled  into  lots,  even  run- 
ning as  to  grade  and  other  character,  and  offered  to  the  pur- 
chasing agencies  of  the  mills.  Before  forwarding  to  the 
mills,  however,  the  cotton  is  compressed  so  as  to  conserve 
freight  and  mill  storage  space  and  to  economize  on  freight 
charges. 

APPROXIMATE  DtVtSION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  VALUE  OF  A  BALE  OF  COTTON 
ON  JULY  I.  1913.  1918.  1920.   AND    1921. 

I9IS  i»ia  1*20  itai 

%IILUC  AT  UVCAPOOL  VAUJC  AT  LIVCHMKN.  «MJUC  AT  UVIAPOOL  \MtUC  AT  tlVCMMOL 

•  <4.2S  f200.S0  •I99.28  t&a.»0 


■iOCCAN  mClCMT  TO  UVCHPOOL     CSMAAKCTmOCOCT     CH  mClCHT  TO  MARKCT     ^MOMMmON  mfMOIIKCCIVCD 

FiQ.  44. — The  farmer's  share  of  the  final  market  yalue  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  through  the  late  war  period.  The  cost  of 
ocean  traDSi>ortation  was  large  during  the  war  but  has  shrunken  nearly  to 
the  prewar  share,  whereas  the  rail  transportation  share  has  largely  increased 
since  the  war. 

Where  there  are  no  facilities  for  compressing  the  cotton  at 
point  of  origin  railroads  accept  it  and  have  it  compressed 
in  transit.  The  charge  for  compressing  averages  about  12 
cents  per  hundred  weight.  Additional  charges  are  made 
for  patching.  These  charges  are  added  to  the  freight  charges 
and  collected  by  the  railroad  company.  To  secure  through 
shipping  rates  all  cotton  is  shipped  to  concentration  points 
with  reshipment  privileges.  Wlien  the  cotton  is  to  be  re- 
shipped  the  owner  surrenders  his  receipts  and  it  is  forwarded 
to  destination  on  the  rate  quoted  from  point  of  origin. 
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The  Consumption  of  the  Cotton  Crop. 

Approximately  half  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  remainder  is  exported.  In  recent  years  mills  in 
the  cotton-growing  States  have  taken  more  than  half  of  the 
total  quantity  remaining  in  this  country  for  consumption. 
Linters  are  mostly  consumed  at  home.  The  tendencies  are 
to  expand  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries  of  the  South 
and  to  manufacture  more  and  more  of  the  cotton  near  where 
it  is  grown. 

Statistics  and  charts  showing  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  follow. 

Consumptioti  of  cotton  in  the  United  states,  189&-dl  to  1920-21. 

[Bales.] 


Year. 


1895-07... 
1897-08... 
1868-09... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-«2... 
1903-03... 
1903-4H... 
1904-05... 
1905-06... 
1906-07... 
1907-08... 
1908-09... 


United 

States. 


AU  other 

States. 


3,472,3t 

3,672,097 

3,687,253 

3,873,165 

4,080,287 

4,187,076 

3,980,567  ' 

4,523,206  i 

4,877,466  ' 

4,900,270 

4,984,936 

4,539,090 

5,091,534 


2,349,997 


2,536,702 
2,573,943 
2,351,994 
2,581,321 


Cotton-    I 

growing  !■      Year. 
States.     I 


United 
SUtes. 


1,523,168 


2,373,677 
2,410,993 
2,187,096 
2,510,213 


1909-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1916-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1910-20. 
1920-21. 


4,621,742 
4,496,417 
5,129,340 
5,483,321 
6,577,408 
5,507,362 
6,307,613 
6,788,506 
6,566,480 
5,765,036 
6,410,734 
4,802,672 


All  other 
States. 


2,388,236 
2,240,282 
2,403,468 
2,621,578 
2,652,114 
3,026,060 
2,870,085 
2,000,157 
2,860,301 
2,566,909 
2,836,815 
1,895,201 


Cotton- 
growing 
States. 


2,233,506 
2,240,135 
2,635,878 
2,861,743 
2,025,204 
2,570,303 
3,527,528 
3,888,348 
3,607,008 
3,100,027 
3,582,919 
2,997,471 


■     I- 


The  statistics  given  in  the  above  table  were  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Those  for  the  period 
1896-97  to  191^14,  inclusive,  are  for  the  12  months  ending 
August  31.  Those  for  the  period  1914-15  to  1920-21,  in- 
clusive, are  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31.  Those  for  the 
years  189G-97  to  1904-5,  inclusive,  except  the  year  1899- 
1900,  are  for  equivalent  500-pound  bales.  Those  for  the  year 
1899-1900  and  for  the  period  1905-6  to  1920-21,  inclusive, 
are  for  running  bales,  except  that  round  bales  are  counted  as 
half  bales  and  foreign  cotton  in  equivalent  500-pound  bales. 
Linters  are  included  for  the  years  1896-97  to  1907-8,  in- 
clusive, but  are  excluded  for  the  years  1908-9  to  1920-21, 
inclusive. 
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The  consumption  of  linters  in  the  United  States,  by 
seasons,  for  the  seasons  1908-9  to  1920-21  is  given  below. 
The  figures  for  the  seasons  1908-9  to  1918-14,  inclusive, 
are  for  the  12  months  ending  August  31.  Those  for  the 
seasons  1914-15  to  1920-21,  inclusive,  are  for  the  12  months 
ending  July  81. 

Linters  consumed. 
[Bales.] 


Year. 

United       ^?!J: 

All  other 
States. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Cotton- 
growing 
SUtes. 

AU  other 
States. 

1908-9 

1900-10.... 

1910-11 

1911-12.... 
1912-13.... 
1913-14.... 
1914-15.... 

149,185 
177,211 
206,561 
238,237 
803,000 
307,325 
411,845 

43,584 
68,827 
79,352 
76,345 
98,775 
96,121 
166,384 

105,601 
118,384 
127,209 
161,892 
204,234 
209,304 
245,461 

1915-16.... 
1916-17.... 
1917-18.... 
1918-19.... 
1919-20.... 
1920-21.... 

880,916 
869,702 
1,118,840 
457,901 
842,473 
616,307 

449,602 
446,660 
716,954 
291,961 
131,484 
154,488 

431,314 
423,013 
401,886 
165,020 
210,969 
361,824 

Supply  and  distrbution  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 

[Linters  are  included  for  the  years  1905-6  to  1912-13,  inclusive,  but  are  excluded  for  the  years 

1913-14  to  1920-21.1 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion, run- 
ning haies, 

except 

round  Dales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 


1905-4. 
1906-7.. 
1907-8., 
1906-9.. 
1900-10 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1916-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


Supply. 


Carry  over 

from 

previous 

year. 


10,656, 
13,097, 
11,527, 
13,418, 
10,350, 
12,384, 
16,068, 
14,150, 
13,669, 
15,905, 
11,068, 

11,248, 
11,906, 
11,326, 
13,270, 


1,934,548 
1,349,139 
1,514,567 
1,236,058 
1,483,585 
1,040,040 
1,375,031 
1,776,885 
1,610,606 
1,366,864 
3,936,104 
3,139,709 
2,720,173 
3,450,188 
4,286,785 
3,563,162 


Imports, 

equivalent 

500-pound 

bales. 


133,464 
202,733 
140,860 
165,451 
151,395 
231,191 
229,268 
226,460 
266,646 
363,505 
420,995 
288,486 
217,381 
197,201 
682,911 
226,321 


Distribution. 


I 


Exports, 

Consump- 

running 

tion,  run- 

bales," 

ning  bales. 

Stocks 

except 
round  bales 

except 
round  bales 

on  hand 
at  end 

counted 

counted 

of  year. 

as  half 

as  half 

bales. 

bales. 

6,763,041 
8,503,265 
7,573,349 
8,574,024 
6,339,028 
7,781,414 
10,681,758 
8,800,966 
8,654,958 
8,322,688 
5,805,672 
6,302,848 
4,288,420 
6,502,386 
6,646,336 
6,673,452 


4,909,279 
4,984,936 
4,539,090 
6,240,n9 
4,708,963 
4,704,978 
6,367,583 
5,786,330 
5,677,408 
6,507,362 
6,307,613 
6,788,506 
6,566,480 
5,766,036 
6,410,734 
4,802,672 


1,340,130 
1,514,567 
1,236,068 
1,483,586 
1,040,040 
1,375,031 
1,776,886 
1,648,438 
1,447,817 
3,036,104 
3,130,700 
2,720,173 
3,450,188 
4,286,786 
3,563,162 
6,500,350 
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V\G.  46. — In  recent  years  the  carry-over  from  one  crop  season  to  another  has 
been  large.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  year  1920-21  was  gr^at^r 
than  for  any  previous  year  except  1914-15.  Before  the  war  the  United 
States  annually  exported  more  cotton  than  was  consumed,  but  since  1014 
exports  have  been  less  than  home  consumption. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  linters  in  the  United  States. 


[  Fieures  for  each  season  are  for  the  12  months  en( 

1913-14,  IncluHlve,  and  for  the  12  months  ending  July 


1900-21.; 


ding  Aug.  31,  during  the  season  1905-6  to 
ig  July  31,  during  in 


seanon  1914-15  to 


Supply. 

Distribution. 

Year. 

Produc- 
tion, run- 
ning bales, 

excert 

round  tales 

counted 

ash  If 

bales. 

Carry  over 

from 

previous 

year. 

Imports, 

equivalent 

500-pound 

bales. 

Exports, 
running 

bales, 

except 

round  bales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 

Consump- 
tion, run- 
ning bales, 

except 

round  bales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 

Stocks 
on  hand 
at  end 
of  year. 

1905-6 

230,497 
322,061 
268,060 
346,126 
313,478 
397,628 
556,276 
602,324 

1906-7 

.        1 

1907-8 

1906-9 

149, 185 
177,211 
206,561 
238,237 
303,009 
307,325 
411,845 
880  016 

1909-10 

] 

1910-11 

1 

1911-12 

i i 

1912-13 

1 

137,832 

1913-14 

631.153 

137,832 
181,584 
388,786 
263,547 
453,659 
430.017 

259,881 
221,876 
295,438 

181,584 

1914-15 1        832,401 

388,786 
263,547 

1915-16 944,640 

1916-17 1.300.163 

436,161           869,702 
187,704       1,118,840 
71,534           467,901 
53,021           342,473 
51,132  1         516.307 

453,659 
439,917 

1917-18 

1,096,422 
010  236 

1918-19 

868,897 

1919-20 595,093!        868,897 

1920^211 430.637        1.009.650 

1,009,650 
684,298 

' 

I  Subject  to  possible  correction. 


Fio.  47. — Noon  hour  at  a  modern  southern  cotton  mill. 
99912»— YBK  1921 26 
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Fio.  48. — The  mills  In  the  cotton-grdwlng  States  took  61  i>er  cent  of  tb*  total 
taken  by  the  United  States  mills.  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  the  leading  States.  Most  of  the  foreign  cotton  was 
taken  by  the  mills  of  New  England. 

Cotton  Exports. 

The  average  annual  exports  of  cotton  previous  to  the  late 
war  were  about  60  per  cent  of  the  crop.  During  the  war 
period  the  United  States  consumed  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  crop  produced.  In  some  years  more  than  one-half 
the  crop  was  consumed  by  the  mills  in  this  country.  The 
economic  depression  of  last  year  resulted  in  a  reduction'  of 
the  mill  consumption  at  home.  Exports  were  also  reduced, 
leaving  an  unusually  large  carry  over,  6,590,000  bales,  or 
one-half  of  the  production. 

The  movements  of  cotton  through  ports  and  to  foreign 
countries  are  indicated  by  the  accompanying  charts.     The 
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war  disturbed  cotton  movements  by  making  transportation 
expensive  and  shutting  out  from  our  markets  some  of  the 
foreign  countries  that  were  taking  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Japan  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  markets  for  the  raw  cotton  of  the  United  States. 


OF   DOMUmC  COTTON 

riFIED^OUNTRIES 
696.97  TO   1920-21 
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Fig.  51. — The  United  Kingdom  is  tlie  best  customer  of  tlie  United  States; 
Germany  was  second.  Japan  is  becoming  one  of  the  principal  importers  of 
American  cotton.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  expansion  of 
manufacturing  in  Japan. 

Utilization  of  Cotton  Seed. 

The  utilization  of  the  cotton  seed  has  become  an  important 
economic  factor  in  the  production  of  cotton.  At  first  plant- 
ers commonly  considered  all  of  the  seed  as  waste  material, 
except  that  used  for  planting,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
give  some  attention  to  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their 
soils  they  found  the  seed  valuable  fertilizing  material.  Be- 
for  the  Civil  War  experiments  were  being  made  in  feeding 
the  seed  to  live  stock  and  crushing  it  for  oil.  In  1859  there 
were  seven  establishments  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  products.  After  the  Civil 
War  there  was  a  great  demand  for  fertilizers  in  the  eastern 
States  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  cotton  seed  was  almost 
universally  used  for  this  purpose.  In  1875  refined  cotton- 
seed oil  was  put  on  the  New  Orleans  market,  and  since  then 
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Fig.  52. — The  amount  of  cotton  seed  produced,  of  course,  varies  with  the  cotton 
crop.  Recently  developed  valuable  uses  for  the  seed  products  and  high  prices 
for  the  seed  have  caused  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  oroductlon  to  he 
crushed. 

the  cottonseed  oil  industry  has  developed  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Increased  demand  for  the  various  products  of 
the  crushed  seed  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  seed. 

Deterioration  in  Quality  of  the  American  Cotton  Crop. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  quality  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  has  deteriorated  in  recent  decades.  This  can  be 
understood  when  account  is  taken  of  the  general  custom 
among  the  American  growers  of  planting  many  different 
varieties  in  the  same  locality,  the  crossing  of  these  varieties 
in  the  field,  mixing  the  seed  at  the  public  gins,  and  the 
general  use  of  this  ordinary  "gin-run"  seed  for  planting. 

The  extent  of  mixing  of  seed  at  gins  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated. Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  modern  ginning 
machinery  retains  a  large  amount  of  seed  from  each  customer 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  next.  No  less  -than  26  per  cent  of  the 
seed  delivered  to  the  farmer  at  public  gins,  as  ordinarily 
operated,  may  be  seed  of  another  variety  ginned  for  the 
previous  customer.  It  is  apparent  that  if  such  seed  is  planted 
there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  mixing  in  the  field,  and  de- 
terioration begins. 
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The  degeneration  that  results  from  crossing  in  the  field 
no  doubt  is  the  basis  for  the  popular  idea  that  cotton  varieties 
"  run  out "  in  a  few  years  and  that  "  fresh  seed  "  must  be 
brought  in  from  other  districts.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
locally  selected  seed  of  good  varieties  has  proved  better  than 
the  new  stock  and  some  of  the  best-known  varieties  have 
been  grown  continuously  in  the  same  districts  for  many  years, 
with  no  indication  of  '^  running  out  '*'*  as  long  as  isolation, 
selection,  and  clean  ginning  are  maintained. 

Lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  the  primary 
markets  is  also  a  serious  factor  in  the  deterioration  in  quality 
of  the  American  cotton  crop,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  recognize  superior  quality  when  dealing  with  the  growers 
has  had  the  natural  effect  of  leading  farmers  to  believe  that 
the  most  desirable  character  that  a  cotton  variety  can  have 
is  that  of  giving  a  high  percentage  of  lint  or  "  large  out- 
turn at  the  gin/^  Most  of  the  varieties  with  high  lint  per- 
centages produce  short  and  inferior  fiber  and  have  small 
seeds,  yielding  a  low  percentage  of  oil,  but  such  varieties  are 
likely  to  be  planted  so  long  as  the  farmer  receives  as  much 
for  three-quarter  or  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  as  he  does  for 
1-inch  cotton. 

Danger  from  Foreign  Competition. 

Very  active  efforts  are  already  being  made  to  establish  or 
to  extend  the  production  of  cotton  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Though  such  efforts  in  the  past  have  not  resulted  in 
serious  injury  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States, 
every  season  of  high  prices  stimulates  greater  activity  in 
other  countries.  Disturbed  conditions  during  the  war  period 
resulted  in  the  suspension  of  some  of  these  efforts,  but  there 
is  every  possibility  that  important  centers  of  cotton  produc- 
tion will  be  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Many  representatives  of  foreign  governments  have  come 
to  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years  to  study  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  industry.  They  have  come  from  Russia,  China, 
Japan,  India,  the  British  colonies  in  Africa,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Peru,  and  other  countries.  Foreign  governments  are 
also  employing  American  experts  and  are  purchasing  large 
supplies  of  seed  of  improved  American  varieties. 
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The  effect  of  such  competition  abroad  will  be  felt  first 
by  the  American  producers  of  low-quality,  short-staple  cot- 
ton. Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  had  begun  to  im- 
port inferior  cotton  from  India  and  China  before  the  war, 
and  though  such  importations  may  not  become  a  regular 
custom,  in  any  event  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
fiber  of  inferior  quality  is  already  being  produced  in  foreign 
countries  more  cheaply  than  in  the  United  States. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  American  cotton  crop  is  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  the  only  adequate  prot^tion 
against  foreign  competition  is  to  improve  our  own  industry 
by  growing  better  c6tton  and  by  growing  it  more  cheaply 
than  other  countries  are  able  to  do,  notwithstanding  lower 
wages  of  farm  labor. 

Improvement  Through  Utilization  of  Better  Varieties. 

Fortunately  the  American  cotton  farmer  is  not  limited 
to  the  production  of  inferior  fiber,  even  under  boll  weevil 
conditions.  Instead  of  preventing  the  use  of  better  varieties 
of  cotton,  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil  makes  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  still  more  important  than  ever  before. 
In  fact,  the  better  methods  of  preparing  and  cultivating  the 
land  made  necessary  by  the  boll  weevil  provide  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  production  of  superior  fiber. 

There  is  available  a  series  of*  early  and  prolific  Upland 
varieties  of  cotton-producing  fiber  from  1  to  1|  inch«  long, 
which  are  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  in  the 
American  Cotton  Belt.  With  such  varieties  available,  there 
are  no  agricultural  reasons  for  continuing  to  produce  cotton 
of  less  than  1-inch  staple  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  industrial  or  economic  reason  for 
continuing  to  produce  the  short  and  inferior  fiber  that  now 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  cotton  crop. 

Importance  of  One-Variety  Communities. 

Full  utilization  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  is  possible 
only  in  communities  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  single 
variety.  Where  communities  are  united  upon  a  single  su- 
perior variety  of  cotton  and  supplies  of  pure  seed  are  main- 
tained many  of  the  farming  problems  are  simplified.    Cot- 
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ton  growing  is  discussed  with  interest  and  profit  at  fanners' 
meetings  because  everybody  has  had  experience  with  the 
same  variety  of  cotton.  With  a  full  understanding  of  the 
behavior  of  one  variety,  methods  are  adjusted  more  closely 
to  differences  in  soil,  season,  and  time  of  planting,  as  well 
as  to  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  labor  supplies, 
ginning,  handling,  warehousing,  financing,  and  marketing 
of  the  crop. 

The  most  rapid  progress  in  American  cotton  culture  has 
been  made  the  last  few  years  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona,  where  only  the  Pima  variety  of  Egyptian  cotton 
is  grown.  Single-variety  communities  are  also  developing 
rapidly  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  California,  and  other  States 
where  millions  of  dollars  in  premiums  have  already  been 
paid  to  farmers  for  superior  cotton.  Such  progress  is  not 
possible  in  communities  growing  different  kinds  of  cotton, 
where  farmers  usually  ascribe  their  success  or  failure  to  the 
quality  of  the  seed. 

The  essential  feature  is  that  the  community  should  agreee 
upon  the  planting  of  one  variety  of  cotton  and  take  measures 
for  maintaining  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  the  stock  by 
continued  selection  under  the  local  conditions.  This  would 
mean  larger  crops,  better  fiber,  and  higher  prices,  not  only 
because  of  the  improved  quality,  but  also  because  each  com- 
munity would  be  able  to  produce  a  commercial  quantity,  a 
hundred  bales  or  upward,  of  the  same  uniform  type  of 
cotton. 

Cooperative  Warehousing  and  One- Variety  Communities. 

Realization  of  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
cooperative  warehousing  of  cotton  has  led  to  the  rapid  organ- 
ization in  all  of  the  principal  cotton-growing  States  of  farm- 
ers' associations  to  finance  the  building  of  centralized,  fire- 
proof warehouses  for  the  proper  storage  and  handling  of 
their  crop.  Through  such  associations  the  farmer  secures 
protection  for  his  fiber  from  damage  by  fire  or  weather,  his 
crop  is  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  a  fair  price  is 
assured  for  the  quality  of  cotton  he  produces. 

Full  benefits  of  such  associations  can  not  be  realized,  how- 
ever, in  communities  growing  many  different  varieties  of 
cotton.   Though  the  progressive  farmer  producing  a  superior 
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staple  from  selected  seed  may  receive  a  premium  for  his 
cotton  the  first  year  of  two,  there  would  be  no  possibility  . 
of  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  his  crop  so  long  as  his 
neighbors  persisted  in  growing  inferior  cotton  and  ginning 
their  crops  on  the  same  gin.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  receive  a 
full  price  unless  the  superior  fiber  is  available  in  the  large 
commercial  quantities  that  manufacturers  require,  and  only 
one-variety  communities  can  produce. 

It  is  only  in  communities  devoted  to  the  growing  of  a 
single,  superior  variety  and  maintaining  its  quality  and  uni- 
formity by  persistent  selection  that  full  benefits  may  be 
realized  from  cooperative  warehousing  and  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  American  cotton  crop  assured. 

Summary  of  the  Situation  and  Outlook. 

The  short  crop  of  1921  plus  the  large  carry-over  from  1920 
gave  the  world  a  sufficient  supply  of  cotton  for  the  year 
1921-22.  Had  there  not  been  a  very  large  carry-over  from 
the  crop  of  1920  the  low  production  of  1921  would  have  re- 
sulted in  very  high  prices  for  cotton.  Ordinarily  a  short 
crop  in  the  United  States  should  result  in  high  prices,  which 
would  in  some  measure  offset  low  yields.  But  the  extraor- 
dinarily large  carry-over  from  the  crop  of  1920  resulted  in 
low  prices  to  farmers  with  a  very  small  crop.  The  situation 
was  made  worse  by  the  industrial  depression,  which  greatly 
reduced  the  demand  for  cotton  by  the  mills  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  by  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries.  In 
addition  to  these  difficulties  the  South  was  further  oppressed 
by  high  prices  for  fertilizers  and  high  prices  for  almost 
everything  else  that  the  southern  farmer  had  to  buy.  Not- 
withstanding that  com  and  other  farm  products  in  the  North 
were  very  cheap  southern  farmers  had  to  pay  good  prices  for 
these  products  in  the  South  because  of  the  increased  trans- 
portation costs.  Taken  together  all  of  these  factors  pro- 
duced a  severe  economic  depression  in  the  South. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  these  conditions  will  con- 
tinue long.  The  revival  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  strengthening  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton. There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  economic  condition  of 
foreign  countries  will  also  improve,  so  that  the  cotton-manu- 
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Fio.  58. — OinniDflr  begins  In  July  and  ends  in  February ;  the  amount  in  storage 
increases  from  August  to  December,  inclusive;  exports  increase  August  to 
October  or  November ;  consumption  in  the  United  States  nrtlls  is  quite  regular 
throughout  the  year.  Movements  last  year  differed  from  the  pre-war  average 
principally  in  the  stocks  in  storage,  wUcb  was  largely  owing  to  the  unusually 
large  carry-over  from  the  previous  year. 

facturing  industries  will  revive  and  the  demand  for  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  will  increase.  The  burden 
upon  the  farmer  of  the  South  in  making  his  purchases  in 
the  North  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  a  slight  reduction 
in  freight  rates.  Reductions  in  wages  and  in  prices  of  things 
the  farmer  buys  to  produce  the  crop  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cort  of  the  crop.  The  carry-over  of  cotton  from 
1921-22  is  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  so  that  unless 
there  is  a  very  large  new  crop  of  cotton  to  add  to  this  carry- 
over the  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  supply  last  year.  Already  the  pros- 
pect for  a  reduction  in  supply  and  an  increase  in  demand 
has  resulted  in  better  prices.    The  boll  weevil  continues 
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to  be  a  very  destructive  pest,  which  there  is  as  yet  no  pros- 
pect of  eliminating.  Farmers  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  it  for  some  time  have  learned  to  reduce  somewhat  its 
destructiveness.  Until  more  adequate  measures  of  control 
or  destruction  of  the  pest  have  been  developed  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  boll  weevil  will  continue  to  do  enormous 
damage  to  the  crop  from  year  to  year,  varying  in  destructive- 
ness with  the  character  of  the  season. 
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By  O.  E.  Baker,  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Introduction. 

FOUR  COUNTRIES  are  preeminent  in  quantity  of  agricultural 
production — ^the  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  India — ^and 
at  present  the  production  of  the  United  States  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  aggregate  value  (United 
States  value)  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Russian  Empire 
just  prior  to  the  war  was  only  about  two-thirds  that  of  our  Nation, 
while  the  production  of  foods  and  fibers  in  China,  which  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  is*  probably  also  about  two-thirds  and  certainly  not 
over  three-fourths  that  of  the  United  States.  The  agricultural 
production  in  India  is  less  than  half  that  of  our  Nation.  Only  the 
British  commonwealth  of  nations  as  a  whole — India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the  British  Isles — approaches 
the  United  States  in  quantity  of  agricultural  production,  with  an 
aggregate  about  nine-tenths  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  not  only  the  leading  nation  in  agricultural 
production,  but  also  it  leads  all  nations  in  exports  of  agricultural 
products.  The  teeming  populations  of  China  and  India  require 
practically  all  the  food  produced  and  most  of  the  fiber  for  home 
consumption,  but  in  normal  times  Russia  has  ranked  with  the  United 
States  in  value  of  agricultural  exports.  War,  revolution,  and  crop 
failure,  however,  have  transformed  Russia  into  a  nation  unable  to 
feed  its  own  people.  Since  the  war  the  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  has  exceeded  the  aggregate  value  of 
those  from  all  other  nations  in  the  world.  Yet  the  agricultural 
exports  of  the  United  States  at  present  are  only  one-eighth  of  its 
production. 

This  vast  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  requires 
the  labor  of  about  one-quarter  of  our  gainfully  employed  popula- 
tion, whereas  85  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  classed  as 
agricultural,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  China  and 
of  India  derive  their  support  from  agricultural  pursuits.  Six  and  a 
half  million  farmers  in  the  United  States,  assisted  by  a  somewhat 
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smaller  number  of  farm  laborers,  probably  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  of  the  world,  produce  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  corn,  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton,  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  tobacco,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  world's  oats  and  hay,  20 
per  cent  of  the  world's  wheat  and  flaxseed,  13  per  cent  of  the  world's 
barley,  7  per  cent  of  the  world's  potatoes,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
world's  sugar,  but  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  world's  rye  and  rice. 
Totaling  the  cereals  on  the  basis  of  tons,  and  estimating  the  produc- 
tion of  China  as  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  India,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  produces  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  cereal 
crops.  The  average  production  of  cereals  per  person  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  12  tons,  while  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  is  only  about  1.4  tons. 

Nevertheless,  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  keeping  pace  with  our  increasing  population.  The  peak  of 
production  per  capita  of  the  total  population  was  reached  about 
1906  or  1907,  and  although  the  decrease  in  per  capita  production  since 
has  been  very  slow  and  is  yet  very  small,  it  is  clearly  apparent.  This 
failure  of  agricultural  production  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  popula- 
tion is  not  due  primarily  to  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  our 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  from  over  13  per  cent  in  1910  to 
about  10  per  cent  in  1920,  according  to  the  census  returns^,  for  the 
acreage  of  crops  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture  was,  apparently, 
25  per  cent  greater  in  1920  than  in  1910 ;  but,  instead,  is  owing  mostly 
to  a  notable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  our  arable  ai^a. 
Improved  land  increased  only  5  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920,  as  com- 
pared with  15  to  50  per  cent  in  previous  decades,  and  this  5  per  cent 
increase  was  practically  confined  to  the  precariously  productive 
semi-arid  lands  of  the  Great  Plains  region.  The  land  in  the  United 
States  suitable  for  agricultural  use  without  irrigation,  drainage,  or 
heavy  fertilization  is  nearly  all  occupied.  Consequently,  one  of  the 
great  questions  before  the  American  people  is  how  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  foods  and  fibers  for  the  increasing  population  at  that 
high  level  to  which  we  are  accustomed, — should  we  cultivate  the  pres- 
ent area  of  arable  land  more  intensively,  or,  like  England,  depend 
upon  imports  from  foreign  countries,  or  should  the  Nation  embark 
upon  extensive  projects  of  reclamation? 

The  first  part  of  this  Graphic  Summary  of  American  Agriculture, 
therefore,  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  maps  visualizing  in  a  very  gen- 
eralized way  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

1  However,  as  the  1920  ceDsae  was  taken  January  1  and  the  1910  censas  was  taken 
April  15,  it  appears  likely  that  a  largo  number  of  farm  laborers  were  missed  by  the 
enumerators  in  1920.  Making  allowance  for  this  discrepancy,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
acres  of  crops  per  person  enjirafred  In  agriculture  increased  at  least  one-sixth  between  1910 
and  1920.  and  the  production  even  more. 
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topographic,  climatic,  and  soil  ^conditions  which  determine  these 
regions ;  also  the  location  and  extent  of  the  land  available  for  recla- 
mation by  irrigation,  by  drainage,  and  by  clearing  of  forest  growth. 
This  first  part  is  concluded  by  two  graphs,  one  outlining  the  trend 
of  land  utilization  in  the  past,  and  the  other  venturing  to  set  limits 
to  the  expansion  of  our  arable  area  in  the  future.     (See  Figs.  2  to  18.) 

The  second  part  of  this  study  shows  the  geographic  distribution 
of  50  crops  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1920. 
For  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  both  acreage  and  production  are  shown ; 
but  for  other  crops  acreage  only,  since  acreage  affords  a  better  com- 
parison than  production  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  crops  in  a 
region.  The  total  area  in  crops  in  1919  was  about  870  million  acres, 
an  increase  of  50  million  acres  since  1909.  This  increase  of  13  per 
cent  in  crop  acreage,  as  compared  with  5  per  cent  in  improved  land, 
indicates  that  patriotic  motives,  supported  by  the  high  prices  paid 
for  farm  products  during  the  war  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
caused  the  plowing  up  and  planting  to  crops  of  much  improved 
pasture.  The  trend  of  land  utilization  in  the  United  States  is  toward 
the  more  intensive  use  of  the  more  fertile  or  favorably  situated 
land— that  is,  its  use  for  crops ;  and  toward  the  less  intensive  utiliza- 
tion of  the  less  fertile  or  less  favorably  situated  land — that  is,  its 
use  for  pasture  and  forest.     (See  Figs.  19  to  71.) 

The  third  part  of  this  article  consists  of  a  series  of  24  maps 
showing  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  several  kinds  of  live 
stock,  total  and  purebred  only ;  also  of  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  wool  and  mohair.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the  crop  acreage  in 
the  United  States  is  used  to  produce  feed  for  farm  animals,  or  about 
225  million  acres;  and,  in  addition^  our  live  stock  consume  the  prod- 
uct of  about  65  million  acres  of  improved  pasture,  probably  of  160 
million  acres  of  unimproved  grassland  pasture  in  farms,  and  175 
million  acres  of  woodland  pasture  in  farms  and  in  our  national 
forests,  besides  that  of  perhaps  500  million  acres  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  open  range  land  in  the  West.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  live 
stock  consume  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  improved  land  and 
practically  all  the  product  of  the  unimproved  pasture,  or  fully  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  food  and  feed  produced  by  tame  and  wild 
vegetation  in  the  United  States.    (See  Figs.  72  to  96.) 

The  last  part  of  this  study  considers  the  farm  as  a  whole— the 
variations  in  size  and  value  in  different  portions  of  the  United 
States;  the  expenditures  for  labor,  feed,  and  fertilizer;  ownership 
and  tenancy ;  and,  finally,  the  geographic  distribution  of  country,  vil- 
lage, and  city  populations.  Four  small  maps  also  are  provided, 
showing  the  number  of  farmers  having  automobiles,  tractors,  tele- 
phones, and  running  water  in  the  house,  as  reported  by  the  census 
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for  January  1,  1920.  American  farms,  in  general,  are  different 
from  those  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  except  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa.  English  farms  differ  from  American 
farms  in  that  they  are  nearly  all  operated  by  tenants  and  employ 
more  hand  labor.  The  peasant  farms  of  continental  Europe  utilize 
agricultural  machinery  still  less  and  are  much  smaller  in  size  than 
most  American  farms.  The  farms  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  are 
still  smaller  and  are  cultivated  with  only  the  crudest  tools.  There 
are  28  to  30  acres  of  crops  per  person  employed  in  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  9  in  Russia  prior  to  the  war,  7 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  H  in  Japan.     (See  Figs.  97  to  124.) 

The  American  farm  involves  a  large  investment  of  capital.  This 
investment  is  increasing  and  must  increase  if  the  American  farmer  is 
to  improve  his  standard  of  living.  The  average  value  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  was  $6,444  in  1910,  and  $12,084  in  1920.  In  Iowa,  the 
average  value  of  the  farms  in  1920  was  $39,941.  The  area  of  the 
crops  per  farm  in  the  United  States  increased  from  50  acres  in  1909 
to  57  acres  in  1919.  Our  farmers  are  driving  larger  teams,  using 
more  efficient  machinery,  producing  more  per  acre  and  per  person 
than  ever  before.  Each  American  farmer  and  farm  laborer,  on  the 
average,  is  feeding  nine  people  other  than  himself  in  this  country, 
and  one  more  person  living  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  in  this  increasing 
productivity  of  the  American  farm,  amounting  probably  to  15 
per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  that  the  expenditure  for  scientific  re- 
search, for  technical  education,  and  for  improved  economic  organiza- 
tion in  agriculture  finds  its  justification. 

This  semicapitalistic  American  farm,  however,  is  not  organized  like 
a  factory.  The  one  farm  laborer  per  farm,  on  the  average,  is  often 
the  farmer's  son,  or  a  neighbor's,  who  eats  at  the  same  table  with  the 
farmer  and  expects  some  time  to  have  a  farm  of  his  own.  Corporate 
or  communal  agriculture  is,  in  general,  a  failure  in  the  United  States. 
The  family  farm  is  practically  the  universal  type.  To  keep  this 
American  farm  large  enough  to  support  a  family  according  to  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  supplied  with  sufficient  machinery 
and  working  capital  for  efficient  operation  is  important  not  alone  to 
our  agricultural  but  also  to  our  national  welfare.  The  characteristic 
and  precious  feature  of  American  agriculture  is  its  large  production 
per  man,  and  during  the  past  decade  the  increase  in  the  productivity 
of  our  farms  was  greater  than  in  any  decade  preceding.  But  as  popu- 
lation increases  and  poorer  and  poorer  land  is  brought  into  use  for 
crops — that  is,  as  labor  becomes  more  abundant  and  land  becomes 
scarcer — it  appeals  probable  that  larger  production  per  acre  will  be- 
come more  profitable  than  greater  production  per  man,  and  that  our 
agriculture,  as  well  as  our  standard  of  living,  will  more  and  more 
resemble  that  of  Europe  before  the  war. 
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Fio.  1. — ^Thls  map  should  be  ased  In  connection  with  all  the  maps  that  follow' when  it 
is  desired  to  determine  the  name  of  a  State.  The  succeeding  maps  do  not  show  State 
names,  because  the  letters  would  Interfere  with  the  dots  or  shading,  but  the  State 
boundaries  are  shown  and  the  shape  of  these  boundaries,  or  location  of  the  State  on  the 
map,  should  be  compared  with  this  map  to  identify  the  State.  The  map  also  8how8  the 
location  of  the  30  largest  cities,  the  names  corresponding  to  the  numbers  being  given  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  map. 
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The  Agricultural  Regions. 

The  United  States  may  be  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
half,  characterized,  broadly  speaking,  one  by  a  sufficient  and  the 
other  by  an  insufficient  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  crops  by  ordinary  farming  methods.  The  North  Pacific  coast 
and  several  districts  in  California  and  in  the  northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  constitute  exceptions  to  this  statement.  The  transition 
zone  which  separates  the  East  from  the  West  lies,  in  general,  along 
the  one  hundredth  meridian,  the  average  annual  precipitation  in- 
ci^asing  in  this  zone  from  about  15  inches  at  the  Canadian  boundary 
to  25  inches  in  southern  Texas,  where  the  evaporation  is  much  greater 
and  the  rainfall  more  torrential.  The  East  is  a  region  of  humid  cli- 
mate farming,  based  upon  tilled  crops,  small  grains,  and  tame  hay 
and  pasture;  the  West,  of  wild  hay  and  grazing,  dry  farming,  win- 
ter crops  in  certain  localities,  and  irrigation  farming,  with  only  lim- 
ited areas  of  ordinary  farming  under  humid  conditions  such  as  ohar- 
acterize  the  East. 

The  East  and  West  may  each  be  divided  into  six  agricultural  re- 
gions In  the  East,  precipitation  being  usually  sufficient,  the  classi- 
fication is  based  largely  on  temperature  and  the  crops  grown,  while 
in  the  West  rainfall  and  topography  are  the  important  factors.  In 
the  East  the  agricultural  regions  extend  for  the  most  part  east  and 
west,  following  parallels  of  latitude ;  while  in  the  West  the  regions 
are  determined  by  the  mountain  ranges  and  extend  north  and  south. 
Agriculture  in  the  East  varies  primarily  with  latitude  and  soils,  but 
in  the  West  the  principal  factors  are  altitude  and  rainfall.  The  av- 
erage elevation  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  is  less  than 
1,000  feet;  that  of  the  western  half,  over  4,000  feet  (Compare  Fig. 
2  with  Figs.  8  to  16.) 

In  the  East  com  is  the  leading  crop,  constituting  over  one-quarter 
of  the  acreage  and  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops.  It 
is  grown  in  all  the  six  eastern  regions,  but  is  dominant  in  the  Com 
Belt,  and  is  very  important  in_the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region, 
and  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  the  type  of  agriculture  varies  greatly  from  section 
to  section — ^from  rice  farming  to  sugar  cane  growing  and  winter 
vegetable  production,  citms  fruit  orcharding,  and  cattle  ranching — 
so  that  the  region  is  not  named  after  any  crop,  but  is  called  the  "Sub- 
tropical Coast,"  because  the  warm  water  exerts  a  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  climate  and  crops.  In  this  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  there  is  scarcely  any  cotton  grown  outside  the  Cotton  Belt, 
very  little  winter  wheat  outside  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region 
and  adjacent  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt,  and  prac- 
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tically  no  spring  wheat  outside  the  Spring  Wheat  Region.  Grass  is 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  where  in 
nearly  every  county  hay  and  pasture  occupy  half  or  more  of  the  im- 
proved land.     (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  21  to  71.) 

In  the  West  hay  is  the  leading  crop,  contributing  nearly  37  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  and  26  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops  in  1919, 
and  the  forage  obtained  by  grazing  is  probably  of  almost  equal  value. 
Alfalfa  is  the  leading  hay  crop  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Arid 
Intermountain  regions,  wild  grasses  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  and 
grains  cut  green  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Wheat  contributed  21  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  crops,  oats  3  per  cent,  barley  3  per  cent,  fruit  and 
nuts  18  per  cent,  potatoes  4  per  cent,  and  other  vegetables  -8  per  cent 
in  these  six  western  regions.  The  value  of  all  crops  in  the  western 
regions,  however,  constituted  in  1919  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States.     (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Fig.  21.) 

The  contrast  between  the  East  and  West  is  not  as  pronounced  in 
live  stock  as  in  crops,  except  that  swine  are  largely  confined  to  the 
East,  while  sheep  are  much  more  important  in  the  West.  There  is 
a  marked  distinction,  however,  in  the  manner  of  management,  the 
live  stock  in  the  East  being  fed  in  the  barnyards  or  fields  with  shelter 
at  night,  while  in  the  West  the  stock  is  mostly  grazed  on  the  open 
range.  In  the  East,  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region  is  primarily  a  dairy 
area ;  while  the  Corn  Belt  is  the  center  of  the  beef-cattle  and  swine 
industry.  In  the  West,  the  sheep  are  generally  located  in  the  more 
arid  and  the  cattle  in  the  less  arid  areas  j  while  in  the  North  Pacific 
Region,  with  its  cool,  moist  climate,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Region,  dairying  is  again  the  dominant  live-stock  industry. 
(Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  74  to  96.) 

The  farms,  or  "  ranches,"  in  the  West  are,  in  general,  much  larger 
in  area  than  in  the  East.  Owing  to  the  low  rainfall  in  the  West, 
except  in  the  North  Pacific  Region,  the  land  outside  the  irrigated  and 
dry-farming  districts  is  used  mostly  for  grazing,  and  instead  of  80 
or  160  acres  being  sufficient  to  support  a  family,  as  in  the  East. 
2,000  to  4,000  acres,  or  more,  are  commonly  required.  In  the  dry- 
farming  areas  half  sections  of  land  (320  acres)  and  sections  (640 
acres)  are  normal  size  farms.  In  the  irrigated  districts  the  farms 
are  no  larger  in  area  than  in  the  East.  The  80  or  120  acre  irrigated 
farms,  however,  are  often  worth  as  much  as  the  640-acre  dry  farms  or 
the  3,000-acre  stock  ranches.     (Compare  Fig.  2  with  ¥\g&,  97  to  111.) 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the  West  are  operated  by  their 
owners  than  in  the  East,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cattle  ranching, 
the  more  recent  homestead  settlement,  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
fruit  farms.  The  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  the 
western  regions  ranges  from  13  to  23  per  cent,  except  in  the  Cali- 
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fornia-Arizona  Desert,  where  irrigated  cotton  farming  increases  the 
proportion  to  33  per  cent.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region  are  op- 
erated by  tenants;  in  the  Corn  Belt  over  40  per  cent;  and  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  over  60  per  cent,  owing  in  part  to  the  plantation  sys- 
tem and  the  large  negro  population.  The  Subtropical  Coast  and  the 
Hay  and  Pasture  regions,  however,  have  only  27  per  cent  and  16  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  farms  rented  to  tenants.  (Compare  Fig.  2 
with  Figs.  112  to  117.) 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  rural  and  urban  population  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  rural  population  is  densest  in  the  Cot- 
ton Belt,  where  cotton  cultivation  and  picking  require  large  amounts 
of  hand  labor  and  the  acreage  per  laborer  is  small;  also  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  where  the 
rolling  to  hilly  lands  and  lack  of  capital  discourage  extensive  use  of 
machinery.  The  rural  population  is  much  thinner  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  the  Spring  Wheat  Region,  and  is  thinnest  in  the  West,  except 
in  the  irrigated  districts  and  the  Pacific  coast  valleys.  Urban  popu 
lation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concentrated  largely  in  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Region  of  the  Northeastern  and  Lake  States,  where  large 
manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  provide  a  vast  market  for  the 
nation's  agricultural  products,  (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  118 
to  120.) 

Information  concerning  "  farm  facilities,"  including  tractors,  auto- 
mobiles, water  piped  into  the  house,  and  telephones,  was  collected 
by  the  census  in  1920  for  the  first  time.  Tractors  are  found  mostly 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  Spring  Wheat,  Great  Plains,  and  South 
Pacific  Regions.  Over  one-third  of  the  automobiles  are  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  where  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  farms  have  such  ve- 
hicles. Water  has  been  piped  into  the  houses  mostly  in  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Region,  especially  in  New  England,  and  in  the  South  Pacific 
Region.  Telephones  are  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other 
of  the  farm  facilities;  nevertheless,  the  map  shows  a  noteworthy  con- 
centration in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Regions. 
These  "  farm  facilities"  are  criteria  of  rural  progress  and  prosperity, 
and  as  such  their  geographic  distribution  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion.    (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  121  to  124.) 
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Pig.  2. — The  United  States  may  be  divided  Into  two  parts,  equal  In  area,  the  Bast  and 
the  West.  The  East  has  a  humid  climate,  the  West  mostly  an  arid  or  semiarid  dlmate^ 
except  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  the  higher  altitudes  In  the  Sierra,  Cascade,  and  Rocky 
Mountains.  Each  of  these  two  parts  has  been  subdivided  into  six  agricultural  re^ons, 
characterized  by  distinct  combinations  of  crops  or  systems  of  farming,  the  result  largely 
of  the  different  climatic  conditions.  In  the  East  these  regions,  with  one  exception,  are 
named  after  the  crops  :  but  in  the  West,  because  of  the  dominating  Influence  of  topog- 
raph/ and  the  Pacific  Ocean  upon  the  climate  and  the  agriculture,  topographic  and  geo- 
graphic names  are  used.     (See  pp.  7  to  9.) 
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Fio.  4. — Precipitation  includes  rain,  melted  snow,  sleet,  and  hail.  The  map  is  much 
reduced  and  j^oncrallzcd  from  a  ninp  prepan>d  by  the  Woathor  Bureau  and  published  Id 
the  Precipitation  and  Humidity  section  of  the  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture.  The  map 
suggests  why  the  Unite<l  States  should  be  divid«'d  agriculturally  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  half.  However,  the  divisiorn  shown  in  Figure  2  does  not  follow  a  line  of  equal 
precipitation,  but  advances  diagonally  across  two  of  the  precipitation  sones  from  15 
inches  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  North  Dakota  to  25  inches  on  the  south  Texas 
coast,  where  the  evaporation  is  much  greater  and  the  rainfall  more  torrential  and,  conse- 
quently, more  moisture  is  required  for  crop  production. 
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Fig.  5. — This  map  Is  much  reduced  and  generalized  from  a  map  prepared  by  the  Un 
StuteH  Weather  Bureau  find  published  in  the  Frosl  and  the  Growing  season  sectioi 
the  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture  The  higher  altitude  of  the  Rockv  Mountain 
Arid  Intermountain  Regions  (see  Fig.  3),  and  the  drier  air  (see  Fig.  4J|,  which  pen 
rapid  loss  of  heat  at  night,  are  two  important  causes  of  the  short  frost-free  sea 
Over  much  of  these  regions  the  frost-free  season  Is  shorter  than  in  northern  Main* 
Minnesota.  The  powerful  Influence  of  the  Pacific  and  the  lesser  influence  of  the  Atla 
In  lengthening  the  growing  season  along  their  shores  should  also  be  noted. 
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Pio.  6. — Soils  originally  or  at  present  coverod  with  forest  are  normally  light  colored, 
and  are  likely  to  be  less  fertile  than  soils  in  regions  of  lower  rainfall.  Grassland  soils, 
in  general,  are  dark  colored,  the  humid  prairie  soils  being  commonly  almost  black  and 
bighly  fertile — the  subhumid  prairie  soils*  blackest  of  all — while  the  semlarid  short- 
grass  plains  soils  are  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colored,  the  color  gradually  fading  to 
medium  brown  in  regions  of  lesi»er  rainfall,  and  to  light  brown  or  even  ashy  gray  In 
desert  areas.  The  light-colored  forest  soils  in  the  United  8tatc»s  total  about  800  million 
acres,  the  dark-colored  grassland  soils  about  600  million  acres,  and  the  light-colored 
arid  soils  about  500  million  acres. 
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Fxo.  7. — Forests,  inclading  semiarid  woodland  (plnon-Juniper,  chaparral,  etc.),  origi- 
nally covered  about  900  million  acres  in  the  United  States.  About  350  million  acre.s 
have  been  cleared  for  agriculture,  and  as  many  more  have  been  cut-over  or  devastated. 
(See  Pig.  13.)  About  600  million  acres  were  clothed  originally  with  grass,  interspersed 
commonly  with  various  herbaceous  plants.  Some  200  million  acres  of  this  grassland 
have  been  plowed  up  and  used  for  crops,  or  for  pasture  in  rotation  with  crops,  includ- 
ing about  7  million  acres  irrigated.  Desert  vegetation  characterized  400  million  acres, 
of  which  about  12  million  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  Half  of  the  remaining 
forest  and  woodland  is  pastured,  practically  all  of  the  grassland,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
desert.      (See  Fig.  12.) 
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Fir..  8. — Throe-quarters  of  the  farm  land  Is  In  the  MisKissippI  Valley.  Or  considering 
the  distribution  with  reference  to  rainfall,  two-thirds  is  huoud  farm  land  in  the  East, 
and  one- third  is  mostly  arid,  semiarid,  or  irrigated  farm  land  in  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  land  not  in  farms  is  hilly,  stony,  sandV.  swampy,  or  infertile,  and  nearly  all  in 
forest  or  recently  cut  over.  (See  Fig.  13.)  But  in  the  West  only  one^sixth  of  the  land 
not  in  farms  is  In  forest,  and  one-ninth  in  woodland  and  chaparral,  while  one-sixteenth 
is  absolute  desert,  the  remainln;;;  two-thirds  being  open  range,  more  or  less  covered 
with  grasses  and  shrubby  plants  and  used  for  graaing  cattle  or  sheep.  (See  Figs.  81 
and  92.) 
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Fio.  9. — Improved  laDd  Includes  "  all  land  regularly  tilled  or  mowed ;  land  in  pasture 
that  has  been  cleared  or  tilled  ;  land  lying  fallow ;  land  in  gardenn,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  nurseries;  and  land  occupied  by  buildings,  yards,  and  barnyards."  Four-fifths  of  the 
improved  land  is  in  the  humid  easr<»rn  half  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  three-flfths  Is  con- 
centrated .  in  a  triangular-shaped  area,  the  points  of  which  are  located  in  western 
PeDDsylvanla,  central  Texas,  and  north-central  North  Dakota.  In  this  area  60  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  is  improved  farm  land,  whereas  in  the  United  States  outside  tnis  area 
only  15  per  cent  is  improved. 
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Fio.  10. — Over  five-slxthfl  of  the  crop  land  is  In  tho  humid  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  two-thirds  Is  concentrated  in  the  trian>nilar  shaped  aren  described 
undrr  Figure  0.  In  this  area,  which  Includes  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  of  the 
UnitJ'd  State's,  are  produ<«(l  four-lifths  of  the  corn,  thne-fourths  of  the  wheat  and 
oats,  and  three-fifths  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  nation.  No  region  in  the  world  of  equal 
size  affords  so  favorable  natural  conditions  for  the  prowth  of  corn,  and  few  regions 
possess  so  favorable  conditions  for  the  culture  of  the  gniall  ^raln  and  hay  crops.  (See 
Figs.  24,  29.  30.  32.  33.  34.  and  MS.) 
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Fio.  11. — This  map  shows  tbe  locntion  of  the  acreage  of  improved  pasture,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  1910  census,  which  were  tabulated  in  1917  by  tne  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  published  in  Bulletin  No.  626.  The  returns  of  the  1920  census  have 
not  yet  been  compiled.  It  appears  probable  that  war-time  prices  encouraged  the  plow- 
ing and  planting  to  crops  of  about  16  million  acres  of  improved  pasture  between  1910 
and  1920.  The  concentration  of  pasture  acreage  shown  in  certain  Texas  counties  is 
owing  largely  to  the  census  accrediting  to  the  county  in  which  the  ranch  headquarters 
is  located  the  acreage  that  may  extend  into  adjacent  counties.  The  large  acreage  of 
improved  pasture  in  the  Ohio  River  valley  and  in  the  Com  Belt  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  noteworthy. 


Fig.  12. — ^This  map  shows  tbe  location  of  forest  and  woodland  in  farms  that  was 
pastured  in  1909,  amounting  to  98  Inlllion  acres,  and  that  of  '*  other  unimproved  land  " 
used  for  pasture,  which  amounted  to  about  109  million  acres.  In  the  States  from  Minne- 
fiota  to  Texas  and  eastward,  especially  in  tbe  South,  forest  and  woodland  pasture  is 
much  the  larger  item ;  but  in  the  Great  Plains  Region  and  westward  **  other  unim- 
proved "  pasture,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  native  grasses  and  herbs,  is  the  more 
important.  In  addition  to  the  unimproved  pasture  in  farms  In  the  West  there  is  a  vast 
acreage  of  similar  land  not  in  farms,  the  aggregate  of  unimproved  pasture  and  range  in 
tbe  West  being  about  800  million  acres. 
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p  Foi-est  Service.     The  figures  given  in  the  taUe  are  merely  tenta- 

c   the   States   In   the   originally    forested   eastern   portion    of   the 

;>i.  several   States  In   which   forent  8urvey8  have  been   made,   are 

,^.''/rom  the  statistics  of  the  1920  census.     Of  the  467  million 

lAnA  in  the  I'nited  States  about  one-half  is  in  the  South, 

,...-,     States,   one-eighth   In   the  Lake   States,   and   nearlv   one- 

,v   fhe  Rocky  Mountain  and  North  Pacific  Regions.  *  How- 

"  r    u  J.>'^iJ  acres  of  virgin  saw  timber  is  in  the  West. 
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Pio.  14. — This  map  shows  thp  approximate  location  and  extent  of  forest,  cut-over 
land,  and  woodland  which  could  be  used  for  the  production  of  crops  after  clearing,  and 
in  many  areas  after  drainage  also.  Only  such  part  of  this  land  should  be  cleared, 
however,  as  will  pay  adequate  return  on  the  cost  of  clearing.  The  estimates  were 
compiled  in  1918  from  census  data,  Forest  Service  reports,  and  from  correspondence 
with  State  and  county  ofBcials  and  lumber  companies,  ancl  not  in  1020,  as  stated.  Revised 
e«timate8  are  being  compiled,  based  largely  on  1920  census  figures,  soil  survey  reports, 
and  forest  surveys,  hence  no  table  is  given  in  connection  with  the  map. 
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¥\Q.  15. — TbiK  map  Is  based  largelj  «poD  drainage  reports  available  In  the  Office  of 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations,  and  upon  soil  survej',  topographic,  and  I  And 
OfBce  maps.  These  reports  and  maps  were  compared  with  statistics  of  drainage  enter- 
prises and  of  land  in  farms  needing  drainage,  available  for  the  first  time  in  the  1920 
census,  by  L.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  F.  J.  Marschner.  of  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics,  who  drew  the  map.  Two-thirds  of  the 
land  unfit  for  cultivation  without  drainage  is  In  the  Southern  States,  and  one-half 
of  the  remainder  Is  in  the  three  Lake  States.  Nearly  all  of  the  wet  land  In  the  Sooth. 
except  the  Florida  Bverglades  and  prairies,  tidal  marsh,  and  Oulf  coastal  prairiea.  la 
forested,  and  requires  both  drainage  and  clearing ;  but  much  of  the  wet  land  in  the  Lake 
States  consists  of  unforested  peat  bogs. 
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FiQ.  16. — The  area  of  irrigated  land  Increased  5  million  acres,  or  one-third  between 
1909  and  1919 ;  and  the  irrigation  onterprlHes  were  capable  of  irrigating  7  million  acres 
more  than  were  actually  irrigated  in  1919.  There  ia  Hufflcient  water  in  the  West  to 
Irrigate  doable  the  area  the  enterprlsen  were  capable  of  irrigating  in  1920.  or  about 
50  million  acres,  when  higher  prices  of  farm  productH  Justify  the  constantlv  increasing 
cost  per  acre  of  construction  of  irrigation  worlts.  California.  Colorado,  and  Idaho  lead 
In  irrigated  acreage  at  prenent ;  but  Montana  rises  Into  Nccond  place  in  the  estimate  of 
total  irrl^Me  area.     Estimates  of  irrigable  area  were  supplied  by  R.  1*.  Teele. 
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Fio.  17. — It  is  poBsible  to  increase  the  area  of  Improved  land  about  800  million  acree, 
or  60  per  cent,  by  irrigation,  drainage,  clearing?,  and  dry  farming.  But  until  farm 
products  are  higher  in  price  most  of  this  reclamation  work  would  not  prore  profitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  there  are  about  355  million  acret*  of  humid  land  so  billy 
or  sterile  as  to  be  fit  only  for  forests,  the  price  of  lumber  will  probably  warrant  the 
additional  use  permanently  of  100  million  acres  of  poor  potentially  arable  land  for 
forest  instead  of  crops.  In  other  words,  the  present  forest  and  cut-orer  area  la  not 
likely  to  decrease  greatly.  The  area  in  cities  and  villages  is  relatively  Inaignlflcmiit  and 
Will  remain  so  even  with  double  or  treble  the  present  population. 
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Pio.  18. — The  amount  of  Improved  land  kept  pace  with  the  Increasing  population  from 
1860  to  1870,  Increased  more  rapidly  than  population  till  about  1885,  then  more  slowly 
till  1910,  and  during  the  decade  1910-1920  increased  only  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
15  per  cent  increase  in  population.  Food  production,  however,  increased  more  rapidly 
than  population  till  about  1906.  or  for  20  years  after  the  peak  had  been  reached  of 
acreage  of  improved  land  per  capita,  and  has  since  increased  more  slowly  than  popula- 
tion. But  consumption  per  capita  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  by 
diminishing  the  exports.  The  per  capita  production  and  consumption  figures  are  five- 
year  averages  centered  on  the  census  year. 
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Pio.  10. — Five  crops — corn,  haj  and  forage,  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats— constitute 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  over  76  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops.  Com 
for  grain  is  the  leading  crop  on  the  basis  of  value,  and  if  the  acreage  of  corn  cut  for 
forage  and  for  silage  be  added  to  that  of  corn  for  grain,  instead  of  being  included  with 
hay  and  forage,  corn  is  the  leading  crop  also  in  acreage.  Cotton  ranked  third  in  value, 
but  fifth  in  acreage  in  1919,  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  per  acre  being  about  twice 
that  of  corn  or  wheat.  Wheat  stood  fourth  in  value  but  third  in  acreage,  while  oats 
wore  fifth  In  value  and  fourth  in  acreage.  Potatoes,  then  tobacco  and  apples  ranked 
next  to  these  five  crops  in  value,  but  barley,  rye,  and  the  grain  sorghums  ranked  next 
in  acreage. 


PiQ.  20. — ^These  four  crops — corn,  hay.  wheat,  and  cotton — constitute  three-fourths 
of  the  total  crop  acreage  of  the  United  StateH.  Production  per  capita,  it  will  bt*  noted, 
rose  for  15  to  20  years  aftor  the  Civil  War,  then  remained  more  or  less  steady  for 
25  to  30  years,  and  has  recently  declined,  except  in  the  case  of  hay.  The  yield  per 
acre  of  corn  has  remained  remarkably  constant  for  5.5  years,  of  hav  and  wheat  has  in- 
creased about  one-sixth,  but  the  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  has  declined  notably  since  1914. 
In  general,  production  had  kept  pace  with  population  until  recently,  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  increasing  yields  per  acre,  but  mostly  because  of  expanding  crop  acreage. 
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Fio,  21. — The  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  produced  In  1919  about  86  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  crops  of  the  Nation:  th**  valup  of  the  crops  projcluced  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  the  Com  Belt  being  nearly  r>(»  per  cent.  Tlie  value  of  the  crops  [)er  nquare 
mile  of  land  area  waH  about  $ir),(K)0  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  $8,7(K)  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
descending  to  only  $673  in  the  Arizona-<'alifornia  iJ^'scrt  Regirm  ;  but  the  value  per  acre 
In  crops  waa  highest  in  the  Arizonu-rallfornla  Desert  ($95),  where  all  crops  are 
irrigated,  and  lowest  In  the  Great  Plains  Region  ($21),  where  most  of  the  crops  are 
grown  under  scmiarid  conditions. 
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"'^^^V./S?/*'*^  23.— The  northern  boundary  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Is  approximately  the 
\  of  200  days  average  frost-free  season  (see  Fig.  5)  and  77'  mean  summer  temperature, 
southern  boundary  that  of  11  Inches  autumn  rainfall,  because  we^  weather  inter^ 
?8  with  picking  and  damages  the  lint.  This  southern  boundary  is  now  movine  north, 
rd,  as  the  milder  winter  temperatures  near  the  (lulf  and  longer  season  permit  in- 
ased  Injury  by  the  boll  wpovil.  The  weistern  boundary  of  cotton  production  wlthont 
gatlon  1«  approximately  the  line  of  23  inches  average  annual  rainfall  (see  Fig  4) 
J  densest  areas  on  the  map  are  districts  of  richer  soils,  notably  the  Black  Prairie  of 
?.S  i^l*^  ^^^  lazoo  Delta  (see  F\%.  6),  or  heavily  fertilized  solla,  especially  those  of  the 
dmont  and  Upper  Coastal  Plain  (see  Fig.  109).  ^      tr^      ,  vm^b 
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FiO.  24. — Over  two-thirds  of  the  corn  acreage  of  the  world  Is  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  all  east  of  the  line  of  8  Inches  mean  summer  rainfall  and  south  of  the  line  or 
66**  mean  summer  temperature.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  com  for  grain 
in  the  United  States  is  In  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  and  the 
Cotton  Belt.  In  these  three  regions  corn  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  acreage  of 
all  crops.  In  the  Corn  Belt  it  is  dominant,  contributing  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  acre- 
age and  half  of  the  value  of  all  crops.  Hay.  associated  with  spring  oats  in  the  northern 
portion  and  with  winter  wheat  In  the  noutnem  portion,  are  the  other  Important  crops 
in  the  Corn  Belt.     (See  Figs.  29,  32,  and  38.)  ft 
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Fio.  26. — Com  constitutes  probably  95  p«>r  cent  or  more  of  the  acreage  of  crops  cut 
for  silage.  In  the  Southwest  relatively  small  amounts  of  kaflr  and  milo  are  used  for 
silage;  and  in  the  Northwest  occasionally  sunflowers  are  so  used,  likewise  oea  vines  in 
Wisconsin;  but  the  amounts,  except  of  kaflr  and  milo.  are  insignificant,  mlage  is  fed 
principally  to  dairy  cows  in  tiie  winter,  but  its  use  for  beef  cattle  is  increaaing  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  a  small  amount  is  fed  to  sheep.  Consequently  at 
present  the  area  of  silage  crops  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  that  of  dairy  cows, 
except  in  central  Kansas,  where  silage  is  fed  mostly  to  beef  cattle.     (See  Figs.  81  and  82.) 


Fio.  26. — Com  Is  cut  for  forage  mostly  around  the  margin  of  the  Com  Belt  and  in 
the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States.  This  practice  corresponds,  in  a  general  waj. 
with  the  areas  in  which  corn  is  cut  and  shocked.  Doubtless  much,  perhaps  most,  of 
this  com  reported  to  the  census  as  cut  for  forage  was  also  liarvested  for  grain.  Modi 
of  the  acreage  of  com  shown  on  this  map.  therefore,  is  also  shown  on  the  map  of  com 
for  grain  (Fig.  24).  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  area  of  com  cut 
for  forage  only  in  1921  at  2,600,000  acres.  Corn  forage  is  fed  almost  wholly  to  cattl«» 
though  a  little  is  used  to  feed  sheep  and  horses. 
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FiQ.  27. — Com  is  the  great  American  cereal,  constituting  abont  60  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  all  cereals  grown  In  the  United  States,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  value. 
More  than  half  of  this  crop  Is  produced  in  the  Corn  Belt :  but  corn  is  the  leading  crop 
in  value  also  in  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Belt,  and  is  the  all-important  cereal  in 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Com  is  a  very  productive  crop,  yielding?,  in.  general,  about  twice  as 
many  pounds  of  grain  per  acre  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  rye.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
the  Com  Belt  are  peculiarly  suited  to  it.  Probably  no  other  area  in  the  world  of 
equal  extent  produces  so  much  food  per  square  mile  as  the  Corn  Belt.  (See  Figs.  21 
and  104.) 


Fio.  28. — In  the  Corn  Belt  most  of  the  corn  is  fed  to  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses  on  the 
same  farm  that  it  is  grown  (see  figs.  89,  81,  and  76)  ;  but  a  considerable  quantity, 
amounting  to  41  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  Illinois  in  1919,  and  about  30  per  cent  in  Iowa, 
South  DaKOta.  and  Nebraska,  is  sold  to  nearby  farmers,  is  shipped  to  consumerK  in  the 
South  and  EJast,  is  exported  largely  through  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  or  is  made 
into  starch  and  glucose.  The  corn  which  the  map  Indicates  as  sold  from  the  farms  in 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  and  several  Southern  States,  consists  mostly  of  sales  to  neigh- 
boring farmers.  Farms  near  the  water  front  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  however,  ship 
corn  by  water  to  Baltimore,  whence  it  is  exported. 
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Fig.  29.— The  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Belt  Included  42  per  cent  of  the  Nation'! 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  in  1919.  and  30  per  cent  more  was  located  in  the  southern  and 
tn^l^^h/^ilh'*  "'  ^U%J>'o^^'?  '5^^*  J^^  southern  boundary  of  this  w to ter  wheat  bJu  f Si- 
ioml  '^iSi?^!*'*''^"'  **'  ^^  /l"''^"*^ J.*'**  ."'^"^^  preceding  harvest  (June  15)  :  and  althouSi 
some  whe«t  Is  grown  south  of  this  line.  It  frequently  suifi-rs  jwnere  daman^  from  rn?t 
The  northern  frontier  of  winter  wheat  follows,  In  a  general  way.  the  mean  wlntS-  Sml 
llT^Z  "r  ""^  20%  which  extends  in  a  nortUesterly  direction  from  ntrth^rS  Ulin^ 
and  Iowa  diagonally  across  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  uvrtui-ru   lumois 
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Fio.  80. — ^Abont  half  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  1919  was  in  the  Spring  Wheat 
Area,  where  It  constituted  40  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  all  crons,  and  most  of  the  other 


half  was  located  In  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Great  Plains 
important  center  of  production  is '*       " 


flt'glon.  A  secondary  but 
Is  'located  in  the  subhumid  portions  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Sprine  Wheat  Area  Is  determined  largely  by  the 
nortnern  boundary  of  winter  wheat,  which  is,  in  general,  more  productive  and  more 
profitable  where  It  can  be  grown.  The  northern  limit  of  spring  wheat  is  approximately 
the  mean  summer  temperature  of  58",  which  is  found  in  tne  United  States  only  in  the 
western  mountains. 
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Fio.  31. — Tbe  United  States  produces  about  one-fifth  of  the  world  s  wheat,  aa  oMBr 
pared  with  throe-flfths  of  the  world's  corn  and  cotton.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  Untted 
states,  mensurod  In  bushels.  Is  usually  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  corn  crop.  Hair 
of  the  wheat  crop  was  grown  in  six  States  in  1919.  Kansas  was  the  leading  State,  at 
usual,  but  North  Dakota,  which  has  often  ranked  first  and  is  usually  second,  had  a  rery 
poor  crop  in  1919.  On  the  other  hand,  both  acreage  and  production  were  uDusoaOy 
large  that  year  In  tie  southern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  northern  portion  of  the 
Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.     (Se<'  Fig.  2.> 
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Fio.  32. — The  Oat  Bolt  of  tho  United  States  consists  of  a  orescent-shaped  area  extending 
from  New  England  to  North  Dakota,  bounded  on  the  north  bj*  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
the  south  by  the  ('orn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  An  arm  extends  southwestwardlv 
from  this  belt  across  oast<'rn  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to  central  Texas.  Oats  prefer  a  cool, 
moist  climate,  and  this  largo  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  southwesterly  is  owing  more 
to  the  need  of  feed  for  horses,  and  of  a  spring  grain  nurse  crop  for  clover,  than  to  par- 
ticularly favorable  climatic  conditions.  In  the  Southern  States  most  of  the  oats  are 
fall  sown,  but  in  the  North  the  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring. 
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Pig.  33. — It  should  be  noted  that  a  dot  on  this  map  ri'presents  only  one-flftta  as  mqcta 
acreage  as  on  the  maps  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Barley  is  a  minor  crop  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  these  crops,  except  in  stiutheastern  Wisconsin,  southeastern 
and  northwestern  Minne.sota,  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Dakotas,  and  the  valleys  of 
California.  In  these  five  States  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  barley  acreage  is 
found.  Minor  centers  may  be  noted  on  the  map  in  northwestern  Kansas,  southeastern 
Michigan,  and  northwestern  New  York.  These  barley  districts  are  characterised  by  a 
cool,  sunny  climate.  The  crop  in  California  is  grown  during  the  winter.  Much  barley 
is  also  sown  in  California  to  be  cut  green  for  hay  (see  Fig.  45). 
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Fio.  34. — Rye  acreage  in  North  Dakota  increased  from  48,000  in  1909  to  2,422,000  in 
1919.  Tills  acreage  in  North  Daltota  in  1919  was  almost  one-third  of  the  total  in  the 
United  States,  although,  owing  to  an  unfavorable  .sea.son,  the  production  was  little 
greater  than  in  Michiuan.  Rye  heretofore  has  been  grown  mostly  in  the  sandy  sec- 
tions of  the  Lake  States,  and  this  sudden  extension  of  production  onto  the  subhumid 
lands  of  the  Spring  Wheat  and  Great  Plains  regions  is  an  interesting  and  probably  sig- 
Dlflcant  development.  The  acreage  of  rye  In  the  United  States  in  1919  was  much  greater 
than  ever  Ix'fore,  exceeding,  even,  the  acreage  of  barley,  but  has  declined  nearly  half  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 
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Pio.  86. — The  grain  Horghums  are,  perhaps,  our  most  droaght-reslstant  crops.  The 
expansion  of  acreage  during  the  past  two  decades  In  the  southern  Great  Plains  area 
has  been  extraordinary.  From  1899  to  1909  the  acreage  in  the  United  States  Increased 
from  266,000  to  1,635,000,  or  sixfold,  and  between  1909  and  1919  It  more  than  doubled. 
Buckwheat,  which  is  practically  confined  to  the  Appalachian  area  and  the  Lake  States, 
has  decreased  slightly  in  acreage  since  1909.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  districts  harinir 
cooL  moist  summers  and  sour  soils. 

The  velvet  bean,  grown  as  a  forage  crop,  has  Increased  greatly  its  acreage  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  where  the  boll  weevil  has  discouraged  cotton  growers  and  awakened 
interest  In  live-stock  production.     (See  Figs.  22  and  81?)  ^^ 
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Pio.  36. — The  sorKhumH  are  grown  for  forage  much  farther  north  than  for  grain; 
while  the  sweet  sorghums,  which  are  not  common!}'  grown  for  grain,  are  frequently 
used  for  forage  far  to  the  east  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Com  and  Winter  wheat 
regions.  The  acreage  of  sorghums  for  forage  is  larger  than  the  acreage  for  grain, 
especially  in  Kansas,  where  some  sorghum  is  used  for  silage  (see  Pig.  25).  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  average  yiold  per  acre  of  sorghum  forage  was  1.7  tons  in 
1919,  as  compared  with  less  than  1  ton  per  acre  for  corn  in  this  area,  and  1.2  tons  forr 
com  in  the  entire  United  States.  The  sorghums,  apparently,  yield  more  forage  per 
acre  in  ibis  semiarid  area  than  corn  in  the  humid  regions. 
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Fig.  37. — Nearly  90  per  ceut  of  the  tobacco  acreage  is  in  six  States — Kentucky,  North 
irolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee.  South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  But  there  are  also  important 
nters  of  production,  especially  of  certain  type^,  in  southern  Maryland,  io  Lancaster 
>unty.  Pa.,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  southern  Wisconsin.  Tobacco  is  very 
nsitjve  to  soil  conditiouK,  but  the«e  requirements  vary  with  the  different  types. 
Rice  production  is  now  largely  confined  to  the  coastal  prairies  of  Loaisiana  and  Texas, 
e  prairie  district  of  eastern  ArlcanHas,  and  the  flat  valley  of  the  Sacramento  in  Call- 
mia,  all  areata  of  heavy  subsoils  which  hold  the  irrigation  water. 

Flax  is  grown  in  the  Spring  Wheat  and  Northern  Qreat  Plaina  Areas.     Nearly  half  of 
e  hemp  is  raised  in  Wisconsin.  ^  -  . 
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Fig.  38. — This  map  of  hay  and  fora«e  includes  not  only  the  hay  crops  but  also  corn 
and  the  sorghums  tut  for  silage  or  foddiT  and  root  crops  usod  for  forage — 13  items  in 
all  In  the  census  schedule,  of  which  8  are  shown  in  tue  following  maps,  and  3  have 
already  been  shown  (figs.  25,  26,  and  36).  The  hay  and  forage  acreage,  it  will  be  noted. 
Is  largely  concentrated  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region  and  around  tne  margin  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  the  greatest  State  acreage  being  found  In  New  York  and  the  greatest  ton- 
nage production  in  Wisconsin.  Relative  to  the  acreage  in  crops,  however,  hay  and 
forage  is  most  important  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  where  it  occupies  55  per  cent 
ot  the  crop  land. 
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Fig.  39. — Timothy  Is  practically  confined  to  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  except  for  a  scattered  acreage  in  the  moister  districts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region.  The  western  margin  of  the  timothy  acreage  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  marks  the  beginning  of  the  "  Blnck-earth  "  belt,  where  lime  has  accumlated  in 
the  subBoil,  of  dense  alfalfa  acreage,  and  of  dry-farming  practices  (see  Figs.  6,  42, 
and  103).  The  southern  boundary  of  timothy  follows  approximately  the  line  of  200 
days  in  the  frost-free  season,  or  77°  mean  summer  temperature.  The  districts  of 
densest  production  in  northern  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  eastern  Ohio,  and  western 
Pennsylvania  have,  in  general,  rather  heavy  and  slightly  sour  soils. 
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Fio.  40. — The  acreage  of  timothy  and  clover  mixed  extends  a  little  farther  south  and 
Is  somewhat  more  Important  in  the  West,  especially  in  the  North  Pacific  Region,  than 
that  of  timothy  alone.  Clover  is  not  as  well  adapted  as  timothy  to  heavy  or  sour  soils, 
consequently,  timothy  and  clover  mixed  is  more  important  on  the  hetter  soils — in  *south- 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  western  Ohio,  southern  Michigan,  northwestern  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
In  these  sections  timothy  and  clover  commonly  constitute  the  third  year  and  some- 
times the  fourth  year  also,  in  a  rotation,  following  com  and  wheat  or  oats.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of  timothy  and  clover  mixed  is  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture 
Region.    Compare  with  map  of  cotton  acreage  (Fig.  22)  and  of  clover  (Fig.  48). 
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4  aSd  7)  The  acroaRo  sfiown  in  Wisconsin  is  mostly  marsh  hay  •'^d.  ,^^^  J°  ^Jj 
WeJtem  StateH  is  located  largely  in  moist  mountain  valleys  or  on  high  plateaus 
(see  Fig.  8). 
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Fifi.  42.— Alfalfa  demands  soils  that  are  not  add,  and  it  is  most  eai«ily  cured  in  a 
climate  that  is  not  rainy  durinjr  the  summer.  Consequontly,  It  thrives  best  in  the 
Western  States,  where  it  is  grown  mostly  under  irrigation,  and  fairly  well  in  tne 
limestone  sections  of  the  East,  where  its  culture  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  increase 
has  been  notable  in  the  slightly  subhumid  section  of  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
where  the  acreage  has  incroa.sed  over  sixfold  in  the  past  20  years.  Alfalfa  replaces 
wild  hay  in  this  area  as  tlie  major  hay  crop.  Seven-eighths  of  the  alfalfa  acreage  is 
weet  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  (see  Figs.  4,  C,  and  10). 
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Fio.  43. — Thkt  map  shows  the  acreage  of  clover  grown  alone  (for  timothy  and  cloyer 
mixed  see  Pig.  40).  "  Clover"  may  mean  red,  mammoth,  or  alslke  clover  in  the  Northern 
and  Central  States,  crimson  clover,  a  very  different  plant.  In  the  coastal  plain  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  bur  clover  in  parts  of  the  South,  and  was  speciflcally 
stated  in  the  census  schedule  to  include  lespeoeza^  Consequently,  the  map  above,  like 
that  of  wild  hay,  includes  several  different  plants,  all  legumes,  nowever.  Most  of  the 
clover  acreage.  It  will  be  noted.  Is  located  In  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Corn  and  Winter 
Wheat  Region,  particularly  along  the  lowor  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
St.  Louis.     Much  of  this  clover  is  grown  for  seed  as  well  as  for  hay. 


Fio.  44. — This  map  shows  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  censas  item  entitled 
•*  Other  tame  or  cultivated  grasscM  cut  for  hay."  In  New  England  and  New  York  It 
consists  mostly  of  redtop,  quack  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  Canada  blue  grass;  the  dense 
center  in  southern  Illinois  Is  largely  redtop :  in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  in  general  throughout  the  South,  the  dots  represent  Bermuda  and  John- 
son grass  principally ;  while  in  eastern  TennoHHe<>  orchard  grass  and  tall  rye  grass 
?rol>ably  con.^ititiite  most  of  the  acreage  shown.  The  scattered  acreage  in  the  States 
rom  North  Dakota  to  Texas  is  almost  wholly  millet,  Sudan  grass,  or  amber  cane. 
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-The  smaH  ^alns — barley  oats,  whoat,  and  occasionally  rye — are  cut  green 
"*     ''  hay  crop  is  needed  which  will  grow 


for  hay,  mostly  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Statw,  where  a  :     .         .  „ 

3ulck1y  during  the  cool,  moist  winters,  and  which  need  not  survive  the  long  summer 
rougnt.  In  California  barley  mostly  is  used,  but  in  Washington  and  Oregon  wheat 
and  oats  are  more  commonly  cut  for  hay.  The  large  acreage  shown  in  North  Dakota 
and  eastern  Montana  is  mostly  wheat,  and  is  doubtless  larger  than  usual  owing  to  the 
dry  season  which  caused  tho  crop  in  much  of  this  area  to  be  scarcely  worth  threshing. 


Fio.  46.<— *'  Annual  legumes  cut  for  hay  "  was  a  new  item  in  the  1920  census  sched- 
ule, which  revealed  that  nearly  2,000.000  acres  of  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts  are 
cut  for  hay,  mostlv  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  united  States.  The  dense  center 
in  southeastern  Alabama  and  the  more  wldelv  distributed  acreage  in  Tpnn(>ssee  consist 
principally  of  cowpeas.  The  thinly  scattered  dots  in  the  North  and  West  are  mostly 
soy  beans,  except  in  the  North  Pacific  Roglon,  whero  vetches*  are  frequently  grown  for 
bay.  Soy  beans  can  be  grown  in  a  much  cooler  climate  than  cowpeas  or  peanuts,  and 
an*  quite  drought  resistant. 
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Fig.  47. — This  map  shows  only  th<»  acronK<^  of  peas  allowed  to  ripen  for  ^rain  or 
etl.  The  acreage  or  green  garden  peas,  evi'n  wh<»n  grown  In  the  field  for  canning,  \» 
own  in  Figure  56.  Peas  cut  for  hay  or  forage  are  Included  in  "  Annaal  Legumes," 
gure  46.  Cowpeas.  which  are  more  lilfe  a  bean  than  a  pea.  are  of  importance  as  a 
pd  crop  only  on  the  Tiedniont  and  Tpper  Coastal  Plain  of  the  South,  extending  as 
r  north  as  Maryland  and  central  Illinois.  Canada  peas  which  thrive  only  in  a  cool 
mate,  are  grown  mostly  in  Wisconsin.  ♦'sp<>cially  on  the  heavy  soils  or  the  Door 
iiinsula,  in  northeastern  Michigan,  and  in  the  higher  or  cooler  districts  of  the  Bocky 
DuntalD  Region. 
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PiQ.  48. — Field  beaDs  are  produced  principally  in  five  areaK — In  western  New  York  and 
central  Michigan,  where  the  Icadlnjr  varirtit's  are  white  i>ea,  white  medium,  and  red 
kidney  ;  on  the  high  plains  of  New  Mexico  and  eastern  Colorado,  where  the  native  Mexi- 
can or  pinto  bean  mostly  is  grown  ;  in  California,  where  practically  the  entire  commer- 
cial crop  of  llmas  and  nearly  half  of  the  crop  of  white  beans  is  raisod  ;  and  in  Idaho, 
where  both  the  white  and  Mexican,  also  various  other  varieties,  are  grown  and  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  use  as  seed. 

The  acreage  of  peanuts  shown  on  the  map  does  not  include  the  crop  "  hogged  off  "  by 
stock.  The  pcAnuts  for  human  consumption  are  grown  mostly  in  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  district ;  those  grown  in  Qeorgia  and  Alabama  are  largely  fed  to  hogs  or  made 
into  peanat  butter.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  CiOOgle 
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fv^il  iJ^^:r~^^\i^^^^f  ^l  ^T^^'^^  potato  production  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Corn  Belt 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  tliat  the  quality  and  yield  of  potatoes  are  better  in  reriSS 
of  cool  climate  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  corn,  wiich  requires  labor  at  thSsame^^ 
is  very  productive  and  i^lves  a  greater  return.  Many  of  the  large  centers  of  potato  prSl 
duction  are  in  regions  of  sandy  or  loamy  soil*— Aroostook  County  (Me.),  Long  Island. 
New  Jersey,  eaatern  Virginia,  western  Michigan,  central  Wlsconsta,  and  Anoka  County 
(Minn.).  Many  of  the  minor  centers  of  production  are  located  near  large  cities,  since 
potatoes  are  a  bulky  crop,  expensive  to  transport,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  by  loc 
gardeners  and  farmers  in  competition  with  the  crop  from  the  large  i»roduction  centers. 
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Fio.  50. — The  two  more  Important  commercial  sugar  crops  are  cano  and  beet.  The 
acreage  of  sorghum  cane  is  greater  than  that  of  sugar  cane,  but  the  sirup  is  mostly  made 
from  the  sorghum  on  the  farm  and  does  not  enter  into  commerce.  Sugar  Inlets  do  not, 
in  general,  show  a  sufficiently  high  sugar  content  to  be  manufactured  profitably  where 
the  summer  temperature  Is  over  72*.  and  the  beets  must  also  then  compete  with  corn 
for  the  farmer's  labor.  Sugar  cane  is  not  grown  commercially  for  sugar  outside  of  the 
almost  frost-free  lower  Mississippi  Delta  of  Louisiana.  The  broad  belt  between  the 
sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane  areas  is  occupied  by  a  thin  and  scattered  acreage  of  sorghara 
cane. 
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Pig  51. — The  census  of  1920  was  the  first  to  separate  vegetables  grown  for  home  use 
from  those  grown  for  sale.  The  areas  of  densest  production  of  vegetables  for  home  nae 
are  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  the  mountainous  districts  of  e^^iem 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  of  northern  Alabama,  the  upper  Piedmont  of  the  Carolinas 
and  <Teorgla,  and  much  of  Mississippi,  also  the  I^ke  Michigan  shore 


counties  of  Wiseon- 


Kin,  southeastprn  Michigan,  and  central  New  York — areas  of  small  farms  owned  by  frustl 
I«opIe  (see  Firs.  98  and  99).  The  average  size  of  the  farm  garden,  however,  is  ap- 
parently, greatest  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  about  one-half  acre,  and  smallest  in  the 
prairie  and  plains  States,  about  one-fifth  acre.  «"«!«?»<.  «  «w 
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Fig.  52. — The  most  Important  area  of  vegetable  production  extends  from  New  York 
City  to  Norfolk,  Va.  In  this  area  about  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  commercial  crop  is 
produced.  A  second  important  area  extends  from  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  west  to  Buffalo  and  Erie. 
Another  belt  surrounds  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Michigan.  Florida  and  southern  Geor- 
gia, where  perhaps  one-third  of  the  winter  vegetables  are  grown,  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  fourth  area.  California  possesses  three  important  areas — the  Sacramento-Stockton 
district,  the  Los  Angeles  district,  and  the  Imperial  Valley.  In  California  also  the  winter 
crop  is  important.  Smaller  ci'nters  of  production  adjoin  most  of  the  large  cities.  The 
centers  shown  in  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  represent  pop  corn. 
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Fio.  53. — The  principal  cabbage-producing  districts  are  in  the  North,  the  largest  biding 
the  belt  of  countieH  in  New  York  from  Buffalo  to  Syrocune.  In  this  district  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  acreage  is  found,  mostly  on  the  muck  lands  and  the  Clyde 
series  of  soils.  Other  important  districts  are  Louj;  Island,  N.  Y. :  Burlington  and  Glou- 
cester Counties,  N.  J. ;  around  Norfolk  and  In  Wyth«»  County,  Va. ;  along  Lake  Mlcht- 
Kn  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee;  In  Ctrecn  Bay  County.  Wis.;  around  Denrer,  Colo.,  and 
«  Angeles,  Calif.  Early  cabbages  are  raided  mostly  in  Florida,  in  the  Young's  Island 
(S.  C.)  district,  in  Copiah  County,  Miss.,  and  in  southern  Texas. 


CANTALOUPES  AND  MUSKMELONS 
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Fio.  54. — The  principal  cantaloupe-producing  districts  are  now  located  in  the  Wert* 
Callforni.i  having  over  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  acreage.  The  most  important  western 
districts  arc  in  Stnnislaus  (Turloc  district),  Los  Anf^cles.  and  Imperial  Counties,  Calif.: 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  (Phoenix  district)  of  Arizona;  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  (Rocky 
Ford-Ordway  district)  of  Colorado.  In  these  five  districts  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
Nation's  acreage  was  found  In  1019.  Arkansas  ranked  next  to  California  in  acreage, 
the  principal  districts  being  located  in  IIenipst««ad  and  Sevier  Counties.  Other  impor- 
tant districts  are  (iilinon  and  Knox  (*ounti(>s  in  Indiana.  Sussex  in  Delaware,  Glouces- 
ter in  New  Jersey,  and  Mitchell  County  (IVIhtim  district).  Ga. 
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Fig. '55. — The  princii)al  watermelon-producing  districts  are  in  the  South,  Georgia  and 
Texa«  having  nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's  acreage.  The  most  important  districts 
In  Georgia  center  around  Valdosta  and  ThomasvUle.  and  in  Texas  around  Sulphur  Springs. 
Florida  ranks  next  In  Importance,  but  the  acreage  Is  more  scattered.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant center  in  Barnwall  and  Hampton  Counties.  S.  C,  In  Scotland  County,  N.  C,  and 
a  less  dense  acreage  along  Vioth  snores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  In  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Ihinklin  and  Scott  Counties  In  southeaHteun  Missouri  are  othw  imi>oitant  districts,  also 
Grady  County,  Okla.,  and  StanLslaus  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  Calif.- 
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Fig.  56. — Green  peas,  like  cabbages,  are  a  cool-climate  crop,  but  in  pea  production 
Wisconsin  is  moro  important  than  Ne*v  York,  having,  indee<l.  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
acreage.  The  Wisconsin  districts  include  Columbia.  Dodge,  Green  Lake,  Sheboygan, 
and  Washington  Counties  in  the  southeast.  Barron  and  Chippewa  Counties  in  the  north- 
west, and  Marinette  and  Oconto  In  the  northeast.  The  New  York  district,  which  ranks 
next  In  importance,  extends  from  Buffalo  to  Utica.  Eastern  Maryland  and  Delaware 
rank  third  in  importance,  followed  by  California  (San  Francisco  Bay  district)  and 
Michigan.  A  small  acreage  is  found  in  southern  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Salt  I^ake 
district  and  Jordan  Valley  of  Utah. 
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Fig.  57. — Sweet  corn  is  primarily  an  eastern,  middle-latitude  crop,  but  It  Is  extensively 
gi'own  also  In  New  York  and  New  England,  owing  In  large  measure  to  the  excellent 
quality  produced,  and  the  fact  that  It  need  not  mature.  Maryland  ranks  first  in  acre- 
age, followed  by  New  York,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  In  close  succession. 
New  Jerney,  relative  to  its  area,  has  a  large  acreage.  The  acreage  in  these  States  ia 
concentrated  in  a  few  counties,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  map.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  there  is  almost  no  corn  grown  for  grain  in  Maine  or  California  (see  Pig.  24) 
there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  sweet  corn  in  these  States. 


Hg  58.— Tomatoes  are  grown  for  sale  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
V'!tif^.^  "'ri^*'  ^^P»i"«  \V'*^*'t'  Northern  Great  IMains  and  .Vrid  Intermountalii  PlatSo 
rog.onb.  The  eastern  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  soutlieni  New  .Trrsev  districts  include 
oyer  one-third  of  the  Nation's  acreage,  and  the  Los  Angelen  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
districts  In  i  aliforula  about  one-tcjith.  Virginia  and  Indiai.a  rank  next  In  imi>ortam^, 
followed  by  Florida,  which  produces  most  of  the  winter  crop.  Other  Important  oaWy- 
tomato  districts  are  located  m  (Copiah  County,  Miss.,  and  Cherokee  County;  Tex.  TomJ- 
toe«  lead  all  the  vegetables  grown  for  sale  in  the  United  Slate*  (other  than  i>otaioes 
and  sweet  potatoes),  both  in  acreage  and  value.  i~»ttiw» 
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Pig.  69. — California  contribnted  over  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  acreage  of  fruits  and 
■ut«  In  1919  and  over  ono-third  of  the  value.  The  district  in  southern  California  con- 
sists mostly  of  citrus  fruits,  walnuts,  and  apricoti*  (see  ti^.  68  and  60)  ;  the  central 
jSan  Joaquin  Valley)  district,  of  raisin  grapes,  peaches,  and  apricots,  with  some  citrus 
fruits  In  the  eastern  foothills  (Figs.  64,  65,  67,  and  68)  ;  and  the  northern  districts  of 
peaches  and  apricots,  plums  and  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  and  almonds,  with  apples  near 
the  cool  coast,  and  pears  in  the  foothills.  The  dots  in  Florida  represent  mostly  citrus 
firuits.  those  in  the  cotton  belt,  especially  Oeorgia  and  Texas,  peaches  mostly  and 
pecans ;  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  the  apple  is  jthe  dominant 
Iruit  (Klg8.  60.  61,  62.  and  68 »  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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Fig.  go. — About  16  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  wa«  In  the 
West  in  1920,  and  nearly  half  of  this  weattrn  acreage  was  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Virginia,  however,  exceedt>d  Washington 
in  acreage.  Most  of  the  apple  acreage  of  the  Nation  is  found  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture 
Reeion  from  Maine  to  West  Virginia  and  Michigan,  where  the  climate  is  cool,  but  owing 
either  to  lake  or  mountain  protection,  the  winters  are  moist er  and  less  severe  than  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  southern  limit  of  the  apple  area  extends  only  a 
little  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  cotton,  and  the  western,  or  moisture  limit,  is  about 
that  of  timothy  (see  Figs.  22  and  30). 


Pig.  61. — There  has  been  very  little  planting  of  apple  orchards  in  the  West  in  recent 
vcars,  the  higher  freight  rates  increasing  the  difBculties  of  competition  with  eastern- 
grown  fruit.  Less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  not  of  bearing  age  were  in  the 
West  in  1920.  Most  of  the  acreage  of  youngtroes,  it  will  be  noted  on  the  map.  is  located 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  New  York,  lu  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  in  New 
England,  along  the  Appalachians  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  In  the  upper  Ohie 
Valley,  along  the  Lake  MIchiean  shore  of  Michigan,  and  In  the  Sonoma  \  alley  of 
California.  Trees  not  of  bearing  age  numbered  30  million  in  1920  sk  compared  with 
nearly  66  million  in  1910. 
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Fio.  e2. — The  WpHt  prodaced  one-tUrd  of  the  apples  grown  in  1919  despite  the  fact 
that  it  po88e«Hed  only  one-aeventh  of  the  acreage  of  bearing  treses.  WaRhington  led  all 
States  in  production,  with  u  total  almost  equal  to  that  of  New  York  and  Virginia 
combined.  The  three  famous  apple  districts  of  Washington — the  Yakima  Valley,  the 
Wena tehee  Valley,  and  Bnokane  County — stand  out  clearly  on  the  map :  also  the  Hood 
River  and  Willamette  Valleys  of  Oregon,  the  Boise,  Idaho,  district,  the  Honoma  Valley 
in  CaliforniH,  and  the  Grand  J  unction-Del  ta-Montrose  district  of  Colorado.  In  the 
£ast,  the  New  England  area,  the  two  noted  New  York  districts,  the  Appalachian,  the 
western  Michigan,  the  Ozark,  and  the  northwestern  Missouri  distri<>t8  are  the  most 
Important. 
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Fio.  63. — The  commercial  crop  of  apples  in  1919 — that  is,  the  quantity  "  sold  or  to 
be  sold  " — was  nearly  100  million  bushels,  according  to  the  census,  constituting  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  crop.  The  West  produced  over  two-fifths  of  this  commercial  crop, 
Washington  alone  reporting  over  otte-nfth  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  United  States. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  was  produced  in  the  15  apple  districts  already 
referred  to.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  the  commercial  crop  of  apples  is 
more  concentrated  than  the  total  production,  and  the  total  production  in  turn,  more 
concentrated  than  the  acreage.  Disea8e^  and  pests  diminiHh  the  production  of  the 
unsprayed  home  orchards  several  years  before  they  kill  the  trees. 
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Pia.  64. — Throe  major  centers  of  peach  acreage  are  shown  on  the  map — the  early 
peach  district  In  central  Georgia,  the  late  peach  district  along  Lake  Ontario  in  New 
Yorlc,  and  the  canning  and  dried  pt^ach  districts  in  California.  An  important  peach 
district  is  rapidly  developing  in  Moore  County,  N.  C.  Minor  centers  may  be  noted  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  in  western  Maryland  and  adjacent  counties  of  West  Virginia,  aloog 
the  Michigan  shore  of  Lalce  Michigan,  in  western  Arkansas,  and  in  nortlieastern  Texas. 
Cold,  dry  winters  prevent  peaches  tH>ing  gi'own  to  the  northwest  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha,  thence  to  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  influence  of  the  Great  I^kes  is 
tempering  winter  temperatures  on  their  leeward  shores  and  retarding  growth  in  spring 
till  danger  of  frost  is  past  is  evident  on  the  map. 
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Pig.  05. — California  produced  nearly  ono-third  of  the  Nation's  crop  of  peaches  in 
1919,  Frrsiio  County  alone  producing  one-tenth,  (toorgia  rnnk«»d  second,  witn  Texas  a 
rlose  third.  Th«'  Now  York  crop  was  preatly  reduced  by  a  late  fre<»z<\  but  the  N<*\v 
Jersey  crop  was  hirpe.  It  is  worth  notini,'  that  the  production  of  peaches  this  year 
did  not  extend  n*»arly  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  the  acreage.  Tne  Yakima  Val!«  y 
in  WashinKt(»n,  tin*  poach  belt  east  of  <ireat  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  and  the  Grand  Junctl<»ri- 
I>'lta  district  In  Colorado  show  a  production  disproportionate  to  the  acreage.  Thr 
season  of  liHll  was  ^^'norally  favorable.  Although  the  numlK'r  of  t>earing  peach  trees  in  the 
United  States  dn»ppcd  from  94  million  in  1910  to  66  million  in  19*20,  the  production 
was  40  per  cent  greater  in  1919  than  In  1909. 
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Pio.  66. — Nearly  balf  of  the  Nation's  acreage  of  plum  and  prune  trees  Is  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  nearly  a  third  is  in  the  five  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Placer,  Napa, 
and  Solano.  One-twelfth  more  is  in  Marion,  Polk,  and  Yamhill  counties,  Oreg.  These 
eight  counties  produced  51  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  Ib  1019,  and  57  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  crop.  A  smaller  center  may  he  noted  In  Clarke  County,  Wash.,  and  a 
scattered  acreage  in  the  upper  Willamette  and  Umpqua  Valleys,  Oreg.,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valloy  and  in  Presno  County,  Calif.  Prunes  constitute  nearly  the  entire  pro- 
duction in  these  States.  The  scattered  dots  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
are  practically  all  plums. 


Fio.  67. — ^Two-thlrds  of  the  Nation's  ncreage  of  grapes  is  in  California.  The  raisin 
district  centers  around  Fresno,  where  the  land  is  flat  and  the  sunshine  almost  con- 
tinuous, while  the  wlno  grapes  are  grown  mostly  on  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  that 
open  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  wine  grapes  are  now  used  largely  for  raisins. 
A  smaller  center  may  be  noted  in  southern  California  near  San  Bernardino.  In 
the  Blast  the  principal  grape  district  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from 
Erie  to  BufTalo.  Minor  centers  may  be  seen  in  the  Finger  Lakes  district  of  New  York, 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Eirie  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Michigan. 
These  eastern  grapes  are  mostly  consumed  fresh  or  made  into  grape  Juice. 
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;. — Citrus  fruits  can  withstand  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  About  three-flttlis 
of  tlie  acreage  is  In  California  and  nearly  two-fifths  in  Florida.  There  are  a  few  orch- 
ards Id  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  Louisiana,  in  the  Brownsville,  Tex.,  district,  and  near 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  recently  hardy  Satsuma  orange  tree8  have  been  planted  al<Mig  the 
Gulf  coast  in  eastern  Texas,  southern  Ml88i8sim>i,  and  Alabama.  Lemons  are  practicaUy 
confined  to  California,  grapeifruit  largely  to  Florida,  while  oranges  are  grown  in  both 
States. 

The  principal  pear  districts  are  the  Ontario  stiore  counties  and  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley of  New  York,  southwestern  Michigan  along  the  lake,  the  foothills  of  central  and 
soutliern  California,  western  Oregon,  aud  the  Yakima  A'^alley  of  Washington. 


Fio.  69. — Only  three  kinds  of  nuts  are  pro<1uced  on  a  conunorcial  scale  in  the  United 
States — ^pecans,  walnuts,  and  almonds.  The  pecan  is  native  to  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  largest  acreage  ia  found  in  a  beJt  which  extends  from  central  Missouri 
across  Oklahoma  to  south-central  Toxas.  Recently  extensive  plantina:  of  pecan  trees  has 
taken  place  on  the  coastal  plain  in  Georgia,  the  CaroUnas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  north- 
ern Florida.  Almonds  and  walnuts  have  been  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  their  production  is  practically  confined  to  California,  except  for  a  considerable  acre- 
age of  walnuts  in  the  Willamette  valley  of  Oregon  and  adjoining  counties  in  Washington. 
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Fi«.  70. — The  coniniorcinl  production  of  wtrawbcrrios  h.is  become  ronccntratcd  In  un- 
usual degree  In  a  fow  centers,  notably,  in  Cumberland,  Camden,  Burlington,  and  Atlantic 
Counties,  N.  J,  ;  Sush<«x  County,  Del. ;  Wicomico,  Worcester.  Caroline,  and  Anne  Arundel 
CountleH.  Md.  ;  in  Hamilton.  Uhea.  Crockett,  Gibson,  Lauderdale,  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties, Tenn. ;  in  Wr.rrcn  County,  Ky. ;  In  Barry,  Ijawronco,  McDonald,  and  Newton  Coun- 
ties, Mo.,  and  adjacent  counties  of  Washington  and  Henton  in  Arkansas ;  in  White 
County,  Ark. ;  in  TauKipaboa  Parish,  La. ;  in  Berrien  County,  Mich. ;  in  Sonoma,  S^acra* 
mento.  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  Calif. ;  and  in  Hood  River  County,  Oreg.  These  WQ 
counties,  out  of  the  3,000  in  the  United  States,  contained  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
acreag<»  of  strawberries  in  1919. 


Pig.  71. — The  centers  of  cranberry  acreage  are  Cape  Cod  Mass.,  southern  New  Jersey, 
and  central  Wisconsin — all  districts  of  sandy,  marsny,  acid  soils.  The  centers  of  bush 
fruit  acreage  are  nouthern  New  Jersey  :  the  Marlboro  district  in  the  Hudson  Vallev  of 
New  York ;  the  district  east  and  southeast  of  Rochester ;  the  belt  along  I-Ake  Erie  from 
BufTalo  to  Cleveland  ;  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  especially  Berrien  County ; 
the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  Sound.  espe<'ially  the  Puyallup  district ;  and  the  Willamette 
Valley  In  Oregon,  especially  the  district  around  Snlorn.  This  Inttcr  district  specializes 
in  loganberries  grown  for  canning  and  bottling.  Minor  centers  may  be  noted  near  many 
of  the  large  cities. 
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FiQ.  72. — Cattle  in  1920  constlttited  the  leading  class  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  value.  This  value  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  dairy  and 
beef  types.  Between  1010  and  1920  the  total  value  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased 143  per  cent,  due  mostlv  to  an  Increase  In  value  per  head  of  125  per  cent; 
whereas  the  value  of  all  horses  decreased  14  per  cent,  due  to  exactly  t^ie  same  decrease 
in  value  per  head.  Cattle  constituted  46  ^t  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  animals, 
horses  and  mules  32  per  cent,  swine  12  per  cent,  sheep  and  goats  5  per  cent,  and  poulte^ 
nearly  5  per  cent.  Tiie  swine,  however,  produce  annually  pork  and  lard  having  a  value 
greater  than  that  of  the  beef  and  veal  from  the  cattle. 


UVB  STOCK  ON   FARMS 
NUMBER  AND  VALUE 

TWEffTY  LEADING  STATES,  JAN.1J920 
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Pig.  73. — Iowa  leads  the  States  In  value  of  live  stock  on  farms,  bat  ts  exceeded  by 
Tt'xaH  in  number  of  animal  units.  It  is  noteworthy  that  9  of  the  11  leading  States  lo 
valuo  of  live  stock  «ro  located  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Corn  Belt.  On  the  other  ban!, 
ijeorgia  is  the  only  State  lying  almost  wholly  in  the  Cotton  Belt  that  is  include!  in  tbf-< 
llKt  of  20  loading  live-stock  Slates.  The  concentration  of  live  stock  in  the  Com  R^!t 
and  in  Iho  diilrylni:  rent«»r8  of  tlj»»  Hay  and  Pasturo  Region  is  shown  in  Figure  107. 
Cattle  and  horses  and  mules,  it  will  be  noted,  constitute  in  the  different  State?!  frum 
six-ti>nths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  live  stock. 
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Pig.  74. — One-third  of  the  horses  in  the  United  States  are  raised  in  the  Com  Belt, 
one-sixth  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  one-tenth  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  and  one- 
twelfth  in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  section  of  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Rei^iou.  These 
are  the  regions  of  snrplus  grain  and  cheap  forage.  ComparatlTely  few  horses  are  raised 
in  the  Cotton  Belt,  or  the  Central  and  North  Atlantic  States,  hecause  these  are  regions 
of  deficient  grain  production  and  feed  must  be  shipped  in  at  heavy  expense.  It  is  more 
economical  to  ship  the  mature  horses  into  these  deficiency  regions  than  to  ship  the  grain 
to  grow  them.     (See  Figs.  11,  12,  27,  82,  33,  36,  and  41.) 


Pio.  76. — Two- thirds  of  the  mulos  are  raised  in  the  western  section  of  the  Corn  and 
Winter  Wheat  Region  and  tho  southern  ix)rtion  of  tiie  Corn  15olt,  the  centers  of 
production  being  about  800  miles  south  of  the  centers  of  horse  production.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  adaptation  of  the  mule  to  warmer  temperature  than  the  horse, 
but  also  In  part  to  the  shorter  distance  and  smaller  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Cotton 
Belt,  where  most  of  the  mules  are  sent  (see  Pig.  77).  Pormerly  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee were  the  leading  States  in  mule  production,  but  now  a  much  greater  number  are 
raised  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  where  feed  is  cheaper. 
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Pio.  76. — Over  one-quarter  of  the  mature  bornes  (2  years  old  and  over)  in  the 
United  States  are  in  tbe  Corn  Belt,  and  over  three-quarters  are  in  the  humia  eastern 
half  of  the  country.  The  small  number  of  horses  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  eubtem 
sections  of  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region  is  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  pref- 
erence for  mules  as  work  animals  in  these  regions  (see  Pig.  77).  The  acres  of  crops 
per  niaturo  horse  and  mule  in  the  Cotton  Belt  (17  acres  >  is  practically  the  same  a«  in  tw 
Corn  Belt  (18  acres),  or  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  lte);lon  (16  acres).  The  number  of 
horses  in  cities  and  villages  ("not  on  farms  or  ranges")  was  1,705,611  on  Jantiary  1, 
1920,  or  about  one-tenth  the  number  of  mature  horses  on  farms. 
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Pig.  77. — About  flve-alxths  of  the  mature  mules  (2  years  old  and  over)  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  Cotton  Kelt  and  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  In  the  eastern 
Cotton  Belt  (east  of  Texas  and  Louisiana),  \vhere  negro  farmers  are  most  numerous 
(See  Figs.  116  and  117).  there  are  twice  as  many  mature  mules  as  horses.  The  popularity 
of  mules  is  also  increasing  in  the  North  and  Went.  Whereas  the  number  of  horses 
over  1  year  of  age  on  farms  in  the  United  States  was  only  6per  cent  greater  in  1920 
than  in  1010.  the  number  of  mules  increased  38  per  cent.  Tnis  rate  of  increase  was 
almost  as  great  in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  Mules,  it  will  be  noted,  are  used  on 
farms  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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FiQ.  78. — The  number  of  pure-bred  horses  of  saddle  and  carriage  breeds  tn  the  United 
States  was  only  about  one-ninth  the  number  of  those  of  draft  breeds  In  1920.  The  rela- 
tively large  number  of  those  saddle  and  carriuKe  horsfs  In  Kentucky  and  adjacfut  por- 
tions of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  also  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  is  noteworthy.  These  are 
areas  famous  in  song  and  story  for  their  fine  horsey  and  despite  the  decline  of 
horse  j*acing  as  a>  sport,  and  the  decreased  use  of  horses  for  riding  and  driving^,  breeders 
and  horse  fanciers  in  these  States  retain  a  large  number  of  pure-bred  saddle  and  carriage 
horses.     Probably  only  a  small  number,  however,  are  used  for  breeding. 


Pio.  79. — About  half  the  pure-bred  draft  horses  in  the  United  States  are  In  the  Com 
B«'lf,  and  most  of  the  other  half  are  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture.  Spring  Wheat,  and  Oreat 
IHains  Regions.  Very  few  are  found  in  the  South  or  Southwest.  In  Cnlifomia.  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  however,  pure-bred  draft  horses  relative  to  the  total  number 
of  horses  are  almost  as  common  as  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Three-fourths  of  the  pure-bred 
draft  horses  in  the  United  States  are  Percherons,  10  per  cent  are  Belgians.  5  per  cent  are 
Shires,  and  4  per  cent  are  Clydesdales,  other  breeds  constituttng  the  remalpder. 
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Fio.  80. — Cattle  are  more  ev«^nly  distributed  over  the  United  States  tlian  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock.  The  dou.sest  area  is  in  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  eastern  Nebraska, 
s<:»uthern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  northwestern  Illinois.  On  January  1,  1920, 
there  were  about  14  million  cattle  In  the  Corn  Belt,  or  60  to  the  square  mile:  12 
million  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  which  is  36  to  the  square  mile ;  10  million  In 
the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  which  is  32  to  the  square  mile;  9  million  in  tfie 
Cotton  Belt,  or  21  to  the  square  mile;  and  9i  million  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  or 
about*  20  to  the  square  mile.  The  seven  other  regions  had  about  14  million  cattle,  an 
aTerage  of  11  to  the  square  mile.  In  Iowa  there  were  82  cattle  to  the  square  tnlle. 
(See  PlgR.  11,  27,  and  38.) 
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Fig.  81. — Beef  cattle  constltut*'  slightly  over  half  the  total  number  of  cattle  In  tke 
United  States,  but  slightly  less  than  half  the  value.  Over  8  million  beef  cattle  (Includ- 
ing calves)  are  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  as  many  more  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  these 
two  regions  having  nearly  half  the  beef  cattle  in  the  countrv.  A  large  number  of  beef 
cattle  will  also  be  noted  in  the  Subtropical  Coast  and  southern  portion  of  th<*  Cotton 
Belt,  in  the  Appalachian  valleys,  in  eastern  Kansas,  in  the  mountain  parks  and  .vallers 
of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Idaho,  on  the  plateaus  of  southwestern  New  Mexico  and  soutii- 
eastern  Arizona,  and  in  California.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle  are  in  tlie  west- 
ern half  of  the  United  States.  (See  Figs.  12,  27.  and  42.)  The  corner  table  glvea  figures 
of  beef  cattle  and  of  calves  on  farms  only ;  there  were  890.963  in  dties  and  vlllagss. 
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Fio.  82. — Nearly  half  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  Hay  and  Pas- 
ture Region  and  the'  adjacent  northern  and  eawtern  margiii  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Other 
dense  areas  will  be  noted  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  which  is  really  Corn  Belt 
country,  and  In  tho  valleys  of  the  North  and  South  Pacific  regions.  In  the  Cotton  Belt, 
especially  the  northern  portion,  dairy  cattle  are  more  numerous  than  beef  cattle,  but 
in  the  Great  Plains.  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Arid  Intermountain  Regions  they  are  much 
less  numerous.  Nine-tenths  of  the  dairy  cattle  are  in  the  EJast.  The  dairy  cattle  in 
cities  and  vlllaKes  ("not  on  farms  and  ranges")  number  1,220,564,  which  is  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  a!!  dairy  cattle  and  calves  in  the  United  States.     (See  Figs.  25,  40,  and  85.) 
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Fig.  83. — Tlw^  Dumber  of  registered  pore-bred  beef  c«tlle-  hr*  more^  eoaecBtrated  geo- 
graphically than  that  of  all  beef  cattle.  Iowa  alone  has  one-seventh  of  the  entire  nom- 
ber  in  the  United  States.  Five  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle  in  Iowa  are  registered.  The 
prairie  and  plains  portion  of  the  United  States  (see  **  tall  grass**  and  ** short  grass** 
of  Pig.  7)  has  nearly  four-fifths  of  the^pure4>»ed  beef  cattle  in  the  countrr.  About  two- 
fifths  of  t^e  registered  beef  cattle  are  Shorthorns — nearly  one-half  if  PoUed  Durham 
be  included — and  nearly  two-fifths  more  are  Herefords.  Aberdeen-Angus  constitute  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number.  Iowa  leads  the  States  by  a  wide  margin  in  number  of 
Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen-Angus,  while  Texas  leads  in  numhtn'of^  Hcreftwrds.-     .  -    • 
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Fig.  84.-  Sixty  per  cont  of  the  registered  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  are  concentrated  in 
the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  dairy  (mttle  in  this  region  are 
registered.  New  York  has  one-sixth  of  the  registered  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States, 
and  Wisconsin  has  one-eighth.  Much  smaller  numbers  may  be  noted  In  the  valleys  of 
California  and  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington.  About  68  per  cent  of  the  registered 
dairy  cattle  in  the  Unit«Mi  States  are  Holstein-Frieslans,  25  per  cent  are  Jerseys  9  per 
cent  are  iiuernseys.  .S  per  tent  are  Ayrshlres,  and  1  per  cent  Brown  Swiss,  the  re- 
mainder b^ing  unsp<>citied. 
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Pig.  85. — This  map  shows  the  commercial  dairying  districts.  The  concentration  in 
the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region  is  much  greater  than  that  of  dairy  cattle  (Fig.  82). 
Commercial  dairy  centers  may  also  be  noted  near  the  large  cities  outside  this  region, 
Dotably  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washinpton,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  Those,  as  also  the  centers  adjoining  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  represent  market  milk  mostly ; 
while  the  larger  districts  In  central  and  northern  Now  York,  in  Wisconsin,  and  In 
Minnesota  represent  milk  and  butter  fat  sold  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  largely 
(see  Figs.  86,  87,  and  88).  The  value  of  dairy  products  consumed  on  the  farm  is  esti- 
mated by  the  census  at  about  $240,000,000. 
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Fig.  86. — Butt»T  made  on  farms  In  1910  constituted  43  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  1,646,171,874  pounds  rt*ported  by  the  lensus.  The  areas  of  densest  proooc- 
tion  of  farm  butter.  It  will  be  noted,  are  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  extending  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama ;  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  of  northern  Alabama  and  east- 
ern Tennessee :  the  upper  Ohio  River  basin  ;  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  the  nortHoastern  portion  of  Texas.  It  is  notable  how  little  butter  ts 
made  on  farms  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where  the  factory  system  is  well  developed. 
Over  half  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  made  butter  in  1019.  but  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  butter  made  was  sold.  Most  of  this  farm  butter  sold  was  consumed  In 
the  locality  where  it  was  produced. 
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Fio.  87. — Most  of  tbo  factory  butter  Is  made  In  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  en 
cially  the  western  portion,  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  the  Paciflc  Coast  Regions.  1 
spotted  character  or  the  map,  eNpet'ially  in  the  Corn  Belt,  indicates  the  cuncentratl 
of  butter  making  in  a  relatively  few  cities  to  which  the  cream  or  butter  fat  is  shipp 
from  the  farms.  Whereas  only  half  as  much  butter  was  sold  by  the  farmers  of  i 
United  States  in  1919  as  In  1909,  the  amount  of  butter  fat  sold  increased  74  per  a 
and  of  cream  sold  50  per  cent.  The  figures  used  in  preparing  this  map  were  co 
piled  from  reports  received  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  A§ 
cultural  Economics.  Returns  received  since  the  map  was  prepared  increase  the  total  J 
the  United  States  to  1,055,000,000  pounds. 
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Fia,  88. — Practically  all  the  cheese  is  now  made  in  factories,  only  6,000,000  pounds 
In  1919,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States,  beln^ 
made  on  farms.  Abont  two-thirds  of  the  cbeeso  is  made  in  Wisconsin  and  half  of  the 
remainder  in  New  York.  Choeae  production  has  developed  in  those  parts  of  Wisconsin 
and  New  York  having  lees  than  150  days  in  the  growing  season,  except  along  the  lake 
shores,  and  in  the  central,  Handy  portion  of  WlsconHln,  which  has  poor  pastures.  The 
short,  cool  season  favors  summer  pasture  and  cheese  production.  Just  as  silage,  winter 
dairying,  butter  making,  skim  milk,  hogs,  and  corn  complete  tho  economic  cycle  in  the 
warmer  belt  to  the  south.  The  figures  were  compiled  from  reports  received  by  the  Dairy 
and  I'oultry  Division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Fio    92 Over  60  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  are  In  the  western  half  of  1 

United  States,  largely  because  sheep  can  graze  on  more  arid  lands  than  any  other  ki 
of  domesticated  animal,  and  also  are  less  subject  to  disease  in  arid  than  in  hun 
climates.  The  dense  spots  shown  in  the  West  are  owing  in  part  to  the  date  of  enume 
tion,  January  1,  when  many  sheep  are  l)eing  fed  In  the  irrigated  districts  and 
nart  of  the  enumeration  of  sheep  in  that  county  in  which  the  owner  resides,  ev 
thoagh  the  bands  of  sheep  be  roaming  over  distant  deserts.  The  following  summer  1 
same  sheep  may  graze  on  the  alpine  meadows  of  the  national  forests  an  hundred  mi 
or  more  away.  The  dense  centers  in  the  East,  however,  represent  sheep  on  farms  witl 
the  coonties  indicated. 
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FiQ.  93. — Over  half  of  the  goats  in  the  United  States  are  in  Texas — nearly  all  on  the 
Eilwarcls  Plateau.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  (see  Figs.  SI  and  02)  are  graced  on  the 
sanie  land  in  this  district,  the  cattle  pasturing  on  the  grass,  the  goats  hrowsinfc  t|M 
oak  scrub  and  other  brush,  retarding  its  advance  upon  the  grass  land,  while  the  shMp 
eat  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  grass  and  brush.  In  the  South  and  in  weBtem  Oregon  the 
goats  are  used  in  large,  numbers  in  clearing  up  cut-over  land.  In  Texas  and  Oregon  th'e 
goats  4ire  mostly  Angbras.  in  Arisbna  and  New  Mexico  Angoras  predominate,  but  other 
brews  are  common,  .while  in  the  South  practically  none  of  the  goats  are  raised  for 
theljr  fleece. 


Fio.  94. — Tho  farm  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  about 
120  million  dollnrs,  and  of  tht^  mohair  nljout  three  and  a  lialf  million.  Texas  led  the 
States  in  value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced,  but  as  the  value  of  the  mohair  amounted 
to  $2,673,275,  the  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  Texas  was  less  than  in  Montana.  Ohio, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  or  Oregon.  The  average  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  1919  per  mature 
8heep  Januarv  1,  1920,  was  $6.43  in  Ohio,  $6.50  In  M<mtana.  $5.53  In  Oregon,  and 
al)out  $4  in  Texas;  while  the  value  of  mohair  in  Texas  per  mature  goat  raised  for  the 
fleece  was  $2.40.     The  price  of  wool  in  1919  was  about  three  times  the  pre-war  price. 
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Pig.  96. — Half  of  the  poultry  in  the  United  Statep  are  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  arouPd 
Its  margin,  where  feed  is  cheap.  But  the  two  most  notable  districts  of  production  are 
the  counties  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  near  I  Philadelphia,  and  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.,  especially  the  district  around  Petaluma.  Six  counties  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania had  nearly  5  million  poultry  on  January  1,  1920,  or  4,000  to  the  square  mile; 
while  in  Sonoma  County  there  were  over  3  million  poultry,  with  sales  or  eggs  and 
chickens  amounting  to  over  12  million  dollars  in  1919.  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
bad  1,850,000  poultry.  The  California  cities  are  supplied  largelv  from  these  two 
;  but  the  eastern  cities  draw  their  supplies  from  a  much  wider  territory. 
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Fig.  96. — Two  areas  of  denst*  distribution  of  bees  stand  out  on  the  map,  tbe  eoutheni 
ppalachians  and  southern  California.  The  southern  Appalachian  area,  extending  from 
istem  Kentuclsy  to  northern  (ieor^a  and  Alabama,  had  about  600,000  colonies  Itt 
919  and  produced  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  honey ;  whereas  CSaUfornia,  with  ,<»lj 
^1,000  colonies,  produced  5,500,000  pounds,  or  almost  three  times  as  much  per  oolonj. 
exas  also  produced  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  honey  in  1919.  The  irrigated  aistneti 
I  the  West,  where  fruit  and  alfalfa  furnish  many  flowers,  show  distinctly  on  Uie  ma& 
istricts  having  large  numbera  of  bees  may  also  be  noted  In  New  York  State,  along  tne 
hio  Biyer,  and  in  southern  Illinois. 
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Fio.  97. — ^This  map,  showing  the  dlRtribution  of  farms,  might  also  serve  as  a  map 
of  farm  popalation.  The  densest  areas  are  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  upper 
Piedmont  of  South  Carolina  and  (ieorgla,  eastern,  central,  and  western  Tennessee,  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  the  Yazoo  Delta  in  Mississippi.  Over  half  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  Many  of  the 
tenant  farms  on  the  plantations  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  however,  are  little  more  than 
laborers*  allotments.  The  Corn  Belt,  although  it  includes  over  one-third  the  value  of 
farm  property  in  the  United  States,  has  only  one-seventh  of  the  farms.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  farms  are  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  The  relative  density  of  farm 
population  in  the  South  is  even  greater  than  that  of  farms.     (See  Figs.  104  and  118.) 
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Pigs.  98  to  101. — The  typical  negro  tenant  farms  are  from  80  to  50  acres  In  8l»e, 
of  which  about  half  Is  in  cotton.  Many  white  farmers  also  have  small  farms,  both 
in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  Farms  of  60  to  100 
acres  are  characteristic  of  the  white  cotton  farmers  in  the  upper  Piedmont  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  and  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas ;  also  of  the  fair  to  good  soils  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  On  the  richer  lands  of  the  Corn  Belt  farms 
of  100  to  260  acres  prevail.  Large  farms  in  ar«a — over  260  acres — are  found  In  the 
<Jreat  Plains  and  Spring  Wheat  regions.  A  two-section  **  dry  farm  '*  in  the  Great  Plains 
Region,  however,  is  no  larger  In  productivity  than  a  qnarter-sectlon  fann  in  the 
Corn  Belt  (see  Mg.  103). 
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Pio,  102. — Improved  land  Is  a  better  criterion  of  tho  roal  size  of  a  farm  than  ii 
total  area.  The  Cotton  Belt  stands  out  clearly,  with  the  farms  in  most  of  the  arc 
averaging  less  than  40  acres.  The  same  small  acreage  per  farm  Is  found  in  easter 
New  England,  where  trucking  and  dairying  dominate,  and  in  the  upper  Lakes  are; 
where  farms  are  only  partially  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  At  the  other  extreme,  mu( 
of  the  Great  Plains  and  most  of  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  average  over  200  acres  per  farr 
The  sharp  gradation  zone  extending  from  northwestern  Minnesota  to  Indiana,  then* 
to  central  Texas,  marks  the  eastern  margin  of  the  prairies  (see  B'ig.  7).  Prairie  farn 
were  more  easily  and  quickly  made  than  forest  farms,  and  have  remained  larger.  (Si 
Fig.  111.) 
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Fig.  103. — The  Corn  Belt  Is  conspicuoufl  on  this  map,  average  land  values  in  central 
Illinois  and  norlhwe«lern  Iowa  having  rli*en  to  over  $250  an  acre  in  1919.  There  h«s 
been  a  decline  ninoe.  The  irrigated  areas  are  also  shown  on  the  map  as  having  land 
values  of  over  $250,  but  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  districts.  Even  the  larger  irrigated 
areas  were  too  small  to  show  other  than  in  black,  and  many  smaller  districts  could  not 
1)8  shown  at  all.  The  regions  of  low  land  values  are  the  arid  and  semlarid  lands  of 
the  West,  the  sandy,  thin,  or  stony  soils  of  the  upper  Lakes  area  and  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  light  or  leached  lands  in  parts  of  the  South,  where  also  much  of  tbe 
farm  may  be  In  forest.  The  first  box  in  the  legend  should  read  $0-|10,  the  second  box 
$ll-$26. 
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Fio.  104. — Over  one-tblrd  of  tho  value  of  farm  property  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  farm  land.  Tho  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  January  1,  1920,  was  $148  in  the  Corn  Belt,  as  compared  with 
$40  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  $48  in  the  Hav  and  Pasture  Region,  and  $21  in  the  Great 
Plains  Region.  Only  in  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Region  does  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty per  square  mile  and  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($114)  approach  the  values  in  the 
Com  Belt.  Note  the  districts  of  greater  values  adjoining  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  and  the  Twin  Cities,  also  the  Blue  Grass  district  in  Kontucky. 
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Fio.  105. — The  value  of  farm  buildings  is  greatest  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  It  exceeds  the  value  of  the  land,  and  averages  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  farm.  In  the 
Com  Belt  the  average  value  of  farm  buildings  is  $8,400  per  farm,  and  it  is  almost  as 
much  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hav  and  Pasture 
Region.  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  value  is  only  $738.  owing 
In  part  to  the  large  number  of  negro  shanties.  However,  the  value  of  the  buildings  on 
the  landlord's  farm  in  a  plantation  is  almost  as  great  as  the  values  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
These  values  of  farm  buildings  include  bams  and  outbuildings,  and  since  the  value 
of  the  house  is,  in  general,  about  half  that  of  all  farm  buildings,  the  average  value 
of  farm  houses  in  the  Doited  States  is  only  about  $900. 


Fia.  106. — About  one-half  of  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  the 
United  States  was  roported  in  1920  from  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Hay  and  Pasture 
Region;  but  the  greatest  value  per  farm  ($1,870)  was  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area.  In 
the  general  farming  districts  of  the  North  and  West  the  average  farm  bad  about 
$1,000  worth  of  machinery  in  1920,  but  the  much  smaller  amount  per  farm  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  ($215),  and  in  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Repion  ($400),  reduced  the 
Nation's  average  to  $557.  The  proportion  which  the  value  of  machinei^  and  imple- 
ments constituted  of  the  total  value  of  farm  property  was  extraordinarily  uniform,  ran^g 
around  4  to  5  per  cent  in  all  the  regions,  except  In  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  where  it 
constituted  7  per  cent. 
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Pio.  107. — The  Corn  Belt  contains  one-fourth  of  the  ^alue  of  all  live  stock  In  the 
United  States,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  entire  western  half  of  the  coontry.  There  Is 
also  dense  distribution  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  in  New  Yorls,  and  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  in  which  districts  dairying  is  very  important:.  The  greatest  aver- 
age value  per  rarm,  over  $3,000,  is  in  the  Arid  Intermountain  and  the  Great  Plains  regions ; 
the  smallest,  $583,  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  However,  the  proportion  which  value  of  live  stock 
constitutes  of  the  total  farm  investment  is  12  per  cent  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  as  compared 
with  8  per  cent  In  the  Corn  Belt.  The  greatest  pro|>ortion,  18  per  cent,  is  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Arid  Intermoantain  regiona 


Pio.  108. — The  expenditure  for  feed  is  greatest  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  where 
dairying  dominates  and  the  production  of  grain  is  defldent,  and  In  the  Corn  Belt,  where 
feed  is  freely  bought  and  sold  by  the  farmers,  most  of  whom  feed  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 
In  north-central  Illinois  the  expenditure  for  feed  is  much  less  because  the  com  is  largely 
sold  to  the  near-by  Chicago  market,  and  few  cattle  or  hogs  are  ralsod.  (See  Figs.  28,  81. 
89,  and  107.)  The  heavier  expenditure  suown  in  the  Puget  Sound  and  Willamette  Val- 
leys is  largely  for  feed  for  dairy  cows,  while  in  California  the  feed  is  bought  principally 
for  dairy  cows  and  poultry. 
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Fio.  109. — Fertilizer  is  used  at  present  principally  on  the  more  Intensively  cultivated 
crops,  particularly  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  truck,  including  potatoes  ;  and  almost  whoilv 
as  yet  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier  and  the  soils  more  leached. 
About  half  of  the  ex()enditure  in  1919  was  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  portions 
of  Georgia,  the  Carolinus.  and  Virginia.  Minor  areas  are  the  trucking  districts  of  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  the  tobacco-onion,  district  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  the  Aroos- 
took potato  district  in  Maine,  and  the  fruit-trucking  district  in  southern  California. 
Especially  significant  and  prophetic  is  the  considerable  exi>enditnre  shown  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  nnd  even  in  Illinois  and  lown. 


Fig.  110. — The  expenditure  for  labor  in  1919  was  groatest  In  the  trucking,  fruit,  and 
dairying  areas,  especially  the  coastal  belt  from  Nortolk.  Va.,  to  Salem,  Mass.,  the  Ontario 
iGwland  of  New  York,  the  Elgin  dairy  di.strlct  of  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wls- 
(onHln,  and  the  Irrigated  valleys  of  the  West.  Heavy  expenditure  Is  also  shown  in  most 
of  the  Corn  Helt,  and  .somewhat  less  in  the  Winter  and  Sprine  Wheat  Areas.  Although 
cotton  is  a  crop  requiring  much  more  labor  than  any  other  major  crop,  the  cash  expenoi- 
ture  is  small  in  the  ('otton  Helt  because  most  of  the  labor  is  furnished  by  croppers  and 
tenants.  In  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas,  however,  many  Mexicans  are  hired  to  pick 
cotton. 
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Fio.  111. — The  average  value  of  farms,  including  buildings,  machinery,  and  live  stock. 
In  the  prairie  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  .southern  part  of  the  Spring  Wheat 
Region  IS  about  $40,000.  The  high  valutas  shown  In  western  Texas  and  nortnern  Nevada 
are  mostly  of  cattle  ranches,  which  are  few  in  number  and  large  in  area,  often  including 
thousands  of  acres  of  arid  range.  In  central  and  southern  Cairfornia,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  high-priced  farms  are  small,  but  consist  of  expensive  orchards,  or  of  bean 
or  sugar-beet  land.  The  very  low-priced  farms  shown  in  the  eastern  Cotton  Belt  are, 
in  large  part,  small  cropper  or  tenant  holdings  in  plantations.  The  light  areas  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  represent  poor  mountain  farma. 
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Pig.  112.— The  extent  of  farm  tenancy  is  commonly  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
farmers  who  are  tenants ;  out  often  of  equal  significance  is  the  proportion  of  the  im- 
proved land  or  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  included  In  their 
farms  In  Illinois  for  instance,  less  than  43  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  but 
npr  !:pnt  n?fL"?-*^.'n/^  1^.  ^""I  ^^'J^k^^,  \?^  Improved  land,  and  their  farms  Include  over  52 
^^  V  °lo®^  *^*^  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  the  State.  In  Alabama,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  58  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  but  the  tenants  operate  only  about  the 
same  proportion  of  improved  land  as  the  tenants  in  Illinois,  and  their  farms  Include  only 
about  40  Per  cent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildlnjrs. 
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Fio.  113. — ^This  map  shows  the  relative  extent  of  tenancy  from  the  standpoint  of 
Improved  land.  The  principal  areas  having  over  60  per  cent  of  the  improved  land 
operated  by  tenants  are  the  richest  portiohs  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
(Hee  Kigs.  22  and  24).  Thew  are  our  most  productive  anas  (s<»e  Fig.  21).  in  which  many 
of  the  farmers  or  planters  can  afford  to  retire  to  town  and  be  supported  by  the  rent  of 
their  farms.  The  small  proportion  of  improved  land  operated  by  tenants  in  the  hills  of 
New  England,  in  the  southern  Appalnrhian  Mountainn.  on  the  sandy  lower  coastal  plain 
of  the  South,  and  in  the  arid  areas  of  the  West  is  noteworthy. 
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Fig.  114. — ^Tbe  largest  number  of  farms  operated  by  white  owners  is  found  among:  the 
Germans  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Wisconsin,  the  mountaineers  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  the  pioneers  in  the  West.  The 
fewer  number  of  farm  owner-operators  in  the  prairie  portion  of  the  Com  Belt,  as  com- 
pared with  the  orlginaily  forested  portion  (see  Fig.  7),  is  noteworthy.  This  Is  duo,  in 
part,  to  the  larger,  consequently  fewer,  farms  (see  Fig.  102),  and  in  part  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  tenants  (see  tMg.  112).  The  thinner  distribution  in  northern  New  England, 
the  upper  Laices  region,  and  the  West  is  owing  to  fewer  farms  and  not  to  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  farms  operated  by  owners  (see  Fig.  113). 


Fig.  115. — The  largost  number  of  farms  operated  by  white  tenants  is  In  the  dipper 
Piedmont  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  in  the  Black  Waxy  Prairie  of 
Texas.  In  these  districts  negroes  are  less  numerous  than  to  the  South  and  E^ast,  and 
the  cotton  is  grown  mostly  by  white  farmers.  The  proportion  of  tenancy  is  about  the 
same  as  in  central  Illinois.  A  large  number  of  white  tenants  are  shown  in  Kentucky 
and  western  Ohio,  especially  in  the  tobacco  districts,  and  throughout  the  Com  Belt. 
The  small  number  of  tenants,  as  compared  with  owners  (Fig.  114),  is  notable  in  the 
Hay  and  Pasture  Region  and  in  the  West. 
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FARMS   OPERATED   BY  COLORED    OWNERS 
NUMBER.  JAN.  1.  1920 
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Fio.  116. — The  largest  number  of  farmH  operated  by  negro  owners  is  found  In  eastern 
Vir^^ia,  Boutheaatern  South  Carolina,  and  northeastern  Texas,  all  areas  of  cheap  land, 
in  Virginia  tliere  are  almost  twice  as  many  farms  operated  by  negro  owners  as  by  negro 
tenants,  and  in  Florida  the  numbers  are  about  equal,  but  in  the  Cotton  Belt  tenants 
greatly  exceed  owners  in  number  (see  Fig.  117).  Of  the  283,222  farms  in  the  Ignited 
States  operated  by  negro  and  non-white  owners,  only  9,153  are  in  the  North  and  West. 
However,  71  per  cent  of  the  negro  and  non-white  farmers  in  the  North  and  West  own 
their  farms,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent  in  the  South.  The  dota  in  the  western  States 
represent  mostly  farms  owned  and  operated  by  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 


FARMS   OPERATED    BY  COIjORED  TENANTS   AND   CROPPERS 
NUMBER   JAN.   1.    1920 

CACN  DOT  ntMIMNTt 


Fio.  117. — The  negro  tenant  and  cropper  farms  or  holdings  are  located  mostly  In  the 
Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta,  in  the  Black  Trairie  of  Alaimma,  and  In  the  upper  Coastal 
l*lain  and  Piedmont  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas — districts  having  the  richest  roHb  in 
the  old  South.  Many  of  tbeHe  **  farms  "  are  merely  allotment.s  to  croppers  on  planta- 
tions, the  owner  of  the  plantation  furnishing  the  "  cropper  "  with  his  mule,  his  farm 
implements,  and  sometimes,  even,  with  food,  until  the  crop  is  ^  made  "  in  the  fall  and 
the  proceeds  divided  between  them.  Negro  tenant^  are  much  fewer  in  Texas  because 
of  historical  reasons.  The  dots  shown  in  California  represent  mostly  Japanese  and 
Chinese  tenant  farmers. 
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FiQ.  118.— statistics  of  population  outside  incorporated  placeB,  although  Including 
many  suburbanites  mill  workers,  and  miners,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  afforded  tho 
closest  approximation  to  farm  population  prior  to  June,  1022.  In  the  1920  census  th** 
enumerators  indicated  for  the  first  time  persons  living  on  farms.  Tlie  reeulting:  tabuia 
tion  shows  31,614,000  peoplo.  or  about  three-fourths  those  living  outside  Incorporated 
places.  However,  a  map  of  farm  population  showing  distribution  by  counties,  like 
the  map  above,  could  not  be  prepared,  as  the  statistics  were  tabulated  only  bv  State* 
Figure  97,  showing  number  of  farms,  may  be  used  to  compare  the  relative  density  of  farm 
population  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  since  the  number  of  people  per  farm 
ranges  from  four  to  five  in  most  States,  except  in  the  South,  where  there  are  five  to  six. 
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FiQ.  119. — "  Village  "  population  includes  many  people  living  on  farms  within  the 
village  limitH.  It  includes  also  many  retired  farmers,  especially  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  tradesmen  who  serve  the  farmers'  needs.  In  the  Northeast 
a  considerable  factory  population  resides  in  villnjres.  The  geographic  distribution  of 
village  population  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  the  Spring  Wheat  and  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  Hay  and  Pasture  regions,  is  remarkably  uniform.  Whereas,  farm  popula- 
tion and  f.-ountry  population  (see  Figs.  97  and  118)  are  densest  in  the  South  and  East, 
village  population  is  den.sest  In  the  Corn  Beit.  It  is  aJso  relatively  dense  in  TUah, 
where  many  of  the  Morman  farmers  live  in  villages. 
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Fio.  120. — Over  half  of  the  urban  population  In  tho  United  States  resides  within  tbe 
Hay  and  Pasture  ReKlon.  The  urban  population  In  this  re^on  constltuteB  nearly 
three-fourths  of  Its  total  population,  and  over-one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  Into  this  repion  the  food  and  fibers  of  the  West  and  South  constantly 
move.  The  center  of  urban  population,  however,  is  locattMl  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  near  Piqua,  Ohio :  while  the  center  of  agricultural  production  is  over 
400  miles  to  the  west,  near  Joflferson  City,  Mo.  Outside  this  Hay  and  Pasture  Region 
ihe  princlpnl  reutern  of  urban  population  are  found  along  the  northern  marjrin  of  the 
i'orn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  and  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Towns  of  2.500  to  10,000 
population  are  shown  by  the  smaller  sixe  dot ;  larger  cities  by  circles  of  yarying  siae. 
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Pig.  121. — ^Tractors  are  most  numerous  in  the  Corn  Belt,  In  the  Spring  and  Winter 
heat  Areas,  and  in  California.  In  the  Sprine  Wheat  Area,  on  January  1,  1920. 
about  1  farm  in  6  had  a  tractor ;  in  the  Corn  Belt,  in  Kansas,  and  In  California  about 


1  farm  in  10;  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  1  farm  in  2j  to  50.  except  in  the  States 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  where  less  than  1  farm  in  100  had  a  tractor. 
The  acreage  of  cotton  a  farmer  can  handle  is  not  limited  by  the  acreage  he  can  plow 
and  plant,  as  with  wheat,  or  can  cultivate,  as  with  com,  but  by  the  amount  he  can 
pick,  and  a  tractor  can  not  help  in  picking  cotton. 


Fio.  122. — Two-flfths  of  the  2,000.000  automobiles  on  farms  in  the  United  States, 
January  1,  1920,  were  in  the  Corn  Belt  <s»»e  Fig.  104).  From  oue-half  in  tlie  eastern 
portion  to  three-fourths  of  the  farms  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  had  auto- 
mobiles, and  about  half  the  farms  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas.  and  California. 
Eastward  from  the  Corn  Belt  the  proportion  drops  to  one-third  of  the  farms  In  New 
York  and  one-fourth  in  New  England  ;  southward  it  drops  to  one-seventh  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  and  to  one-twentieth  in  Mississippi.  An  automobile  is  of  little  help 
to  a  negro  cropper,  or  even  a  poor  white  tenant  in  the  South,  either  in  marketing  his 
cotton  or  in  attending  to  his  busineta. 
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Fig.  128. — About  one-half  of  the  farms  In  New  England  and  In  California  have  water 
piped  into  the  bouse,  about  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  New  York,  PennavlTania,  Oregon, 
and  Washington ;  about  one-eighth  of  the  farms  in  the  Com  Belt ;  and  l  farm  in  &0  to 
100  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  T^e8e  differeneen  are  due,  in  part,  to  diiferences  in  per  capita 
rural  wealth  In  the  several  sectionH  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  percentage  of 
tenancy,  and  in  part  to  differences  in  the  conMideration  nhown  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  housewife. 


Fio.  124. — Tolophones  are  most  common  on  the  farms  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  of  Kansas, 
in  which  region  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  varying  with  the  State,  possess  this  con- 
venience. In  the  Hay  and  Pasture,  the  Spring  Wheat,  and  the  Pacinc  Coast  Regions 
about  half  the  farms  have  telpphones  ;  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  about  one-third  of  the 
farms;  in  the  Corn  and  Winter  Whoat  Replon  (except  Kansas),  In  the  Great  I'lains  and 
the  Uocky  Mountain  ReRlons  ahoiit  a  quarter  of  the  farms;  but  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
east  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  oiily  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  lb*' 
farms  posseK*?inj;  a  telephone  is  indicative  of  the  general  diffusion  of  rural  progress  an<* 
proBi>erity. 
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STATISTICS  OP  GRAIN  CROPS,  1921. 

CORN. 
Tablb  1. — Com:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-19tl. 


Country. 


Average 
1900-1913J 


VOBTH  AHER1CA. 

United  States 


CaoadB: 

Ontario., 
Quebec... 
Other.... 


Total,  Canada. 


If  ezico. . 


Total,  North 
America , 


SOUTH  AMERKJk, 

Argentina 

Chfle 

Uruguay 


Total,  South 
America 


KUBOfS. 


Austria 

Bosnia  Herzegovina ' 
Croatia  Slavonia* . . . 

Bulgaria 

Gxedioslovakia 

France 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy.... 

Portugal 

Riunauia 

Russia  proper 

Northern  Caucasia . . 

Pertrfa 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia. 


Total,  Europe. 


British  India 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Total,  Asia.... 

AFRICA. 


Area. 


1,000 
acres. 
104,229 


1919 


1,000 
acres. 
97,170 


291 
24 


315 


11,554 


116,008 


221 
44 


8,128 

66 

551 


8,735 


«761 

578 

1,036 

SI,  544 


■1,155 


«6,038 
3,931 


■5,143 
»3.173 

«760 
*  1,445 

1,134 


26,688 


Algeria 

Tunis 

gKypVu 

French  Morocco 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Total,  Africa. 


6,340 
130 
992 


7,462 

34 

43 

1,857 


I- 


265 


9,800 
65 
552 


10,417 


104 


1,392 
•■•744' 


3,709 

607 

<6,751 


1,179 
6 


1920 


1,000 
acres. 
101,699 


244 

48 


392 


8,184 


495 


102 


1,899 

376 

829 

519 

2,017 

3,710 


»7,330 


1,168 

6 

3,018 


6,039 

137 

1,064 


7,240 


15 
45 

1,792 
475 

3,952 


6,279 


6,616 

139 

1,327 


8,062 

22 

25 

1,938 

309 

3,122 


5,416 


1921 


1,000 
acres. 
103,860 


Production. 


Average 
1909-191 


JJg,       1919  1920 


1,000 

bushels. 

2,706,834 


1,000  UOOO 

bushels,     bushels. 

2,811,302  3,208,584 


251 
46 


297 


2,891,169 


8,090 
57 


1,418 

363 

810 

492 

1,950 

3,707 


6,959 


1,181 
5 


375 
3,493 


17,436 

736 

6 


18,178 


164,657 


174,502 
1,890 
6,027 


181,919 


>14,536 

9,111 

24,873 

■28,219 


122,229 


■168.081 

100.349 

15.000 

■100,620 

■66,571 

■13,651 

<28,128 

26,548 


607,916 


87,240 
3,637 
7,446 


15,152        12,916 
1,788  1,420 


16,040 


240,144 
1,702 
6,674 


248,420 


2,116 


39.412 

■448 

10,113 


85^846 

6,406 

« 137, 412 


25,555 

287 

64,753 


71,288 
*i3"695 


96,323  I 

461 
'64,'226' 
'26,"498" 


257 

63,977 

3,114 

41,422 


14,335 


258,690 
1,703 

2,784 


263,176 


2,122 


84,427 
0,648 

15,267 
9,133 

60,156 

80,299 


•92,952 


27,693 

280 

86,666 


1921 


1,000 
bushels. 
3,080,873 


06,760 
"16*978 


254 
110 

70,569 
3,436 

43,916 


109,006 


118,285 


1  Five-year  average,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

■  Old  boundaries. 

■  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia. 

*  Former  Kijigdom,  Bessarabia,  and  Bukowina. 

■  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bukowina  and  Transylvania. 

■  Former  Kinidom,  and  Bessarabia  only. 
» Winceshter  bushel*:. 


13,543 
1,362 


14,004 


230,423 
1,805 


2,466 


34,885 
10,601 
13,302 
7,874 
37,141 
04^484 


'09,036 


38,048 
318 


18^106 


358 
315 


3,726 
43,320 


99912"— YBK  1921- 
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CORN— Continued. 
Table  1. — Com:  Area  and  production  in  undermenHoned  countries  1909-1921 — Con. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Averaee 
1909-1018. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

▲XTaTBALAflU. 

Australia: 

l}«w  South  Wales 

1,000 
acrei. 
143 
190 
18 

IfiOO 
oereM, 
150 
115 
28 

1? 

1,000 
acre*. 
106 
137 
28 

IfiOO 
aeret. 

IfiOO 

8,280 

6,091 

887 

1 
5 

IfiOO 

4,106 

2,008 

712 

1 
2 

IflOO 
biukeU. 
1,881 

IfiOO 

Victoria. 

Western  Austra> 
lia 

South  Australia. . 

1 

Total,  AustraUa 

852 

288 

265 

10,264 

6,913 

6,764 

N««r  Zealand. 

10 

10 

9 

11 

403 

415 

406 

m 

Total  Aostrala^ 
sia 

362 

296 

274 

10,757 

7.828 

7,m 

Grand  total 

161,279 

j 

3,881,288 

i 

■  Less  than  500. 

Table  2. — Com:  World  production  90  far  aa  reported,  1895-1921, 


Tear. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1896 

1896. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

BuAeU. 
2,834,750,000 
2,964,435,000 
^587^206,000 
2,682,619,000 
^724,100,000 
2,792.661,000 
2,866,883,000 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905 

1906. 

1907 

1908. 

BiUkda, 
3,187,311,000 
8,066,506,000 
3,109,252,000 
3,461,181,000 
3,963,645,000 
3,420,821,000 
3,606,981,000 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

3,  00 

4,  00 
i,               00 
?                00 
?,                00 
3                 00 
<               00 

1916. 

1917 

1918. 

1919 

1  1920. 

1  1921 

3,809,818^000 

|.^«.og 

:^640;81^000 
4^144,821.000 
8,710, 115:000 

Table  3. — Com:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countriet,  1890-1921. 


Year 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean).* 

Italy. 

Austria. 

BH9kd9. 

19.5 
1&9 
21.0 

HungBiT 
(proper). 

Fruioe. 

Aisen- 
UnaT 

ATeracei 

im-1809 

Butkelt. 
24.6 
25.8 
26.2 

Butkelt. 

13.6 

13.9 

M6c7 

ButhOM. 
15.8 
21.4 
24.7 

BiukOt. 

23.0 

22.2 

•28.0 

BntkOB, 
19l1 
18L9 
17.8 

BMMi. 

1900-1009 

2IL6 

1910-1919 

19.2 

1919 

28.9 
8L5 
29.7 

.......... 

28.1 
24.1 

2a3 
2a8 

1&9 
13.6 
17.2 

24.5 

1020 

24.9 
18.9 

81.6 

igf2l 

28.5 

.......... 

i  Bzdudes  Poland. 
1 7-year  avera^ 
1 6-year  average. 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table  4. — Com:  Acreage,  producticm,  value,  exporUj  etc.,  in  the  United  Statci, 

1849-1921. 

Note.— Figures  in  italic*  are  census  returns;  figures  in  toman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
the  pubUsbed  acreage  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  percentage 
estimates  vnenever  new  census  data  are  available.  Acreages  have  been  revised  for  years  1800-1908,  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  following  as  well  as  the  preceding  census  acreage,  and  total  production  and 
farm  values  are  adjusted  accordingly. 


I  No.  2  to  1908. 

*  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 

I  Preliminary  estimate. 
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CORN— Oontinued. 
Tablb  5. — Com:  Acreage,  production^  and  total  farm  value,  by  StaUe,  1919-1921, 


State. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... . 
Rhode  Island..... 

Gannectlait 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

VIrdnia 

West  Virginia.... 
North  CaroUoa... 
Sooth  Carottna... 

Oeorda. 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

niftifliy 

ICichigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.... 
Soath  Dakota.... 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Kentaoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MississippL 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Cdorado. 

NewMazioo 

Aiisona. 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfornia. 

United  States. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1919 


81 
23 
70 
04 
18 

74 

762 

261 

1,681 

178 

646 
1,868 

600 
2,681 
1,796 

4,876 
800 
8,043 
4,882 
8,670 

1,641 
1,882 
2,908 
0,959 


1920  ,  19211 


20 
24 
81 
64 
14 

74 

767 

286 

1,656 

173 

650 
1,884 

600 
2,428 
1,830 

4,896 
760 
3,965 
4,834 
0,079 

1,706 
2,067 
8,288 
10,300 


5,962  ;  6,646 


482 
8,288 
7)080 
4,188 
8,454 

8,446 
8,656 
2,845 
1,523 
5,016  i 

2,611  , 
2,328  ' 
133  ! 
44 
1,021 

254 
81 
20 
1 
40 

61 
72 
140 


97,170 


509 
8,650 
7,560 
5,007 
3,334 

3,511 
3,508 
2,770 
1,569 
5,487 

2,820 

2,330 

184 

50 

1,182 

276 
20 

24 

1 
46 

62 
60 
130 


101,699 


Production  (thousands  of 
bushels). 


1919 


1920 


30 
26 
82 
66 
14 

74 

708 

241 

1,680 

177 

646  , 
1,004  I 

592 
2,552 
2,082  I 

4,665; 

788 
8,886 
4,n8 
8,000 

1,708 
2,110 
8,427 
10,330 
6,006 

605 

?;JS 

4,601 
8,200 

8,516 
4,042 
3,172 
1,706 
6,237 

3,077 

2,734 

200 

56 

1,102 

290 
85 
21 

1 
47 

60 
66 

116 


103,850 


1,706 
1,070 
8,674 
8,847 
685 

8,700 
82,766 
10,440 
74  807 

5,340 

26,445 
52,304 
20,400 
48,080 
28,786 

63,462 

12,000 

160,540 

180,634 

808,844 

60,  n7 

84,090 

119,920 

414,294 

160,974 

14,256 
93,708 
184,186 
63,658 
82,896 

73,744 
62,008 
42,675 
28,652 
160,480 

62,664 

41,004 

532 

704 

15,815 

5,486 

800 

884 

27 

1,280 

2,196 
1,908 
4,768 


2,811,802  3,208,584 


1,805 
1,080 
3,807 
2,560 
560 

2,960 
30,680 
10,384 
70,020 

6,488 

25,025 
56,530 
20,400 
54,680 
34,770 

66,806 

10,135 

172,081 

105,777 

814,188 

66,584 

80,204 

123,300 

473,800 

212,672 

13,656 
109,500 
255,528 
132,686 
101,687 

98,808 
56,410 
44,330 
30,125 
142,662 

78,960 

54,522 

2,226 

1,200 

24,231 

5,989 

638 

526 

82 

1,620 

2,232 
2,139 
4,587 


192U 


1,500 
1,825 
4,510 
8,120 
644 

3,848 
86,708 
11,327 
76,272 

6,540 

25,155 
47,600 
20,128 
40,264 
32,960 

60,076 

11,082 

150,826 

160,848 

806,066 

66,417 

07,482 

140,607 

444,190 

182,880 

16,040 
125,032 
307,732 
102,142 

82,150 

00,713 
62,651 
57,096 
85,032 
156,020 

76,025 
60,148 
2,560 
1,282 
15,970 

6,409 

1,015 

517 

20 

1,608 

2,400 
1,980 
4,060 


3,080,872 


Total  value,  basis  Dec.1  firifli 
(thousands  of  doDais). 


1919 


8,835 
1,819 
6,430 
6  757 
1,068 

6,660 

54,892 

15,073 

100,331 

7,743 

37,088 
88,804 
83,456 
88,065 
66,610 

101,623 
16,800 
806,154 
225,702 
401,407 

83,780 
105.863 
143,904 
497,153 
22^144 

19,058 
111,618 
224,707 

80,121 
128,480 

115,778 
84,267 
68,280 
80,978 

177;  566 

70,583 

878 

1,162 

21,747 

8,284 

1,708 

576 

38 

2,112 

4,063 
2,057 
8,635 


3,780,507 


1930 


1,670 
1,666 
4,797 
3,300 
1,006 

4,144 
85,689 

8,826 
70,080 

4,866 

30,870 
56,830 
88,664 
61,733 
40,333 

60,100 
10,125 
U7^015 
116,608 
136,888 

64^568 
68,766 
03,888 
832,686 
136,110 

0,838 
45,900 
104,780 
68,388 
88,388 


65,288 
45,306 
35,606 
110,830 

48,638 
52,880 

i|m 

673 
16^003 

6,588 

1,086 

780 

61 

1,030 

8,700 
?781 
6,604 


19211 


1.155 

994 

3,438 

7QB 

3,401 
34,504 

0,003 

41,060 

3,017 

18,338 
32,844 
15,006 
38, 4U 
94,330 

S7,Q8I 

6,817 

06^331 

C3.84I 

110,867 

31,880 
44,80 
43,557 
133,367 
73,158 

IlHO 
33,061 
iO,0B8 
31,064 
45,183 

47,171 
38,844 
31,074 
28, 9M 
84,787 

94,06 
34,384 

1.71S 
CIO 

4.868 

»,7»8 


990 

2,064 
1,00 
3,136 


2,150,338  11,303,630 


1  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Tablb  6. — Ccm:  Production  €md  dtstrUnuion  in  the  United  Stateg,  lS97^19tl, 

fOOO  omitted  under  bushels.] 


611 


Old  stock 
on  farms 
Nov.  1. 

Crop. 

ToUl 
supplies. 

Stock  on 
terms  liar.  1 
following. 

^S?* 

Year. 

Quantity. 

QuaUty. 

Proportton 
mercfiantable. 

county 
where 
grown. 

1897-1901 

1900-1906 

1907 

BuiMt. 
146,126 
88,528 

180,996 
71,124 
79,779 
116,666 
123,884 

80  046 
90,009 
87^908 

34,448 
114  678 

69,836 
139  083 
386! 760 

B^heU, 
1,906,684 
2,674,143 

2,692,320 
2,668^661 
2  6^190 
2,886,260 
2;68i;488 

3,124,746 
2,446,988 
2,672,804 

IS 

PereenL 
83.3 
88.1 

82.8 
86.9 
84.2 
87.2 
8a6 

86.6 
82.2 
86.1 
77.2 
83.8 

76.2 
86.6 
80.1 
80.6 
84.0 

Percent. 
85.6 
82.0 

77.7 
88.2 
82.6 
86.4 

sai 

85.0 

8ai 

84.5 
71.1 
83.0 

60.0 
82.4 
87.1 
86.0 
87.6 

BueheU. 
1,713,997 
2,144,808 

2,013,208 
2,353,370 
2,104,776 
2,4g,763 
2,027,922 

2,664,907 
1,961,068 
2,280^765 
2,127,966 
2,164,487 

1,887,728 
2,062,041 
2,448204 
2,780  720 
2,696,194 

But^tOt. 

2,062,709 

2,662,671 

2,723,316 
2,739,776 
2,631,969 

2',665;312 

3,189,610 
2,684,960 
27^860 

2,881  137 
3;347,667 
3,366,141 

BwiheU. 
706,886 
1,050,063 

962,429 
1,047^763 

on  661 
1,165  378 

88^060 

1,290,642 
866  362 
910,804 

782,808 

1,263,200 
856,269 
1,046,675 
1664,882 
1,813,120 

BtuAelt. 
357,470 
677,978 

467,676 
668,129 
686,248 
661.777 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

617,766 
680,831 

660,824 

1912 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

460,689 

1917.... 

678,027 
862,689 
470328 
706  481 
600,606 

1918 

1019 

1020 

1921 

Tablb  7. — Com:  Condition  ofcropy  United  States,  on  first  ofTtwnths  named,  1901-1921. 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Vear. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

P.d. 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.iA. 

P.d. 

P.rf. 

P.et 

P.H. 

P.et 

P.et 

P.d, 

P.et 

1901... 

81.3 

64.0 

61.7 

62.1 

1906... 

82.8 

82.6 

79l4 

77.8 

1916... 

81.2 

79.6 

78.8 

79.7 

1902... 

87.6 

86.5 

84.3 

79.6 

1900... 

89.3 

84.4 

74.6 

73.8 

1916... 

82.0 

76.3 

71.8 

71.6 

1903... 

79.4 

78.7 

80.1 

80.8 

1910... 

86.4 

79.3 

78.2 

8a3 

1917... 

81.1 

78.8 

76.7 

76.9 

19(M... 

86.4 

87.8 

84.6 

83.9 

mi... 

80.1 

60.6 

7a  3 

70.4 

1918. . . 

87.1 

78.6 

67.4 

68.6 

1905... 

87.3 

89.0 

89.6 

89.2 

1912... 

81.6 

80.0 

82.1 

82.2 

1919... 

86.7 

81.7 

80.0 

81.3 

1906... 

87.6 

88.0 

90.2 

90.1 

1913... 

86.0 

75.8 

66.1 

66.8 

1920... 

84.6 

86.7 

86.4 

89.1 

1907... 

80.2 

82.8 

80.2 

78.0 

1914... 

86.8 

74.8 

71.7 

72.9 

1921... 

81.1 

84.3 

86.1 

84.8 

Tabls  8. — Coim:  Forecast  of  produation,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final  estimates, 

of  crops  of  the  United  States. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

«tr- 

October. 

Buahdt. 

8,016,000 

2,874,100 

2,676  270 

3,026,150 

2;n7,982 

3,210,795 
2, 717;  776 
2900  511 
3,216,192 

November 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

Biuhde. 

2,811,000 

?971,000 

2,916,672 

2,814,180 

2,866,982 

3,123,772 

3,150,836 

.  2,815,430 

2,778,903 

BtuheU. 

2,811,000 

2,676,000 

2,634,214 

2, 917, 964 

2,777,080 

3,190,792 
2,989,351 
2,788,378 
3,008,322 

Buthelt. 

2,995,000 

2,351,000 

2,508,417 

2,984,995 

2,700,632 

3,247,612 
2,671,840 
2867,692 
3,131,349 

BusheU. 
8,169,187 
2,463,017 
2,705,602 
8,090,609 
2,643,606 

3,191,083 
2,749,198 
2,910,260 
3,199,126 

BfuheU. 
8,124,746 

2,994,793 
2;  666;  927 

3,065,233 
2,602,666 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 

2,917,403 

2,864,898 

2,838,603 

2,872,860 

2,902,391  1      2,821,660 

1921 

3,123,139 

3,082,170 

3,185,876 

3,163,068 

3,161,698 

>  3, 060, 372 

'  Preliminary. 
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Table  9. — Com:  Yield  per  acre^  price  per  bushel  Dec,  Ij  and  value  per  acre,  by  States. 


iBaaed  upon  farm  price  Dte.  L 
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Tablb  10. — Com:  Farm  price,  cents   per  bushel^  <m  fint  of  each  mcfUh,  1909-1921 

i 


yew. 


1908. 
1009. 
1010. 
1911. 
1012. 

1913. 
1014. 
1913. 
1016. 
1017.. 


1918 184.8 

1019 144.7 

1920 14a4 

1»1 M.7 


Arengel912-1021.. 


01.2 
07.6 
05.5 
49.7 
71.1 

68.7 
70.7 
75.1 
7a8 
118.4 

153.0 
149.0 
158.0 
08.0 


97.9 


04.7 
71.0 
03.5 
51.8 
79.4 

60.8 

72.1 

n.7 

72.8 
150lO 

155.7 
102.0 
109.0 
59.5 


106.0 


73.7 
70.3 
05.2 
55.1 
82.5 

oao 

75.0 
77.9 
74.1 
100.1 

162.6 
171.2 
185.2 
02.6 


110.2 


75.7 
77.0 
00.2 

oao 

8L1 

03.2 
75.6 
77.7 
75.4 
104.0 

153.7 
170.6 
185.0 
02.2 


IILO 


7&1 
75.2 
07.2 
05.8 
79.8 

05.4 

70.8 
78.0 
79.4 
190.0 


70.6 
71.0 
00.3 
05.9 
77.0 

75.4 
81.5 
77.8 
83.0 
175.5 


150.7  1105. 7 
19L  2  1185.4 
103.7  155.7 
01.7  1  50.2 


115.3  1113.4 


72.3 
07.1 
OLl 
05.7 
7a  2 

75.3 
78.2 
7a6 
82.3 
175.1 

160.6 
153.9 
121.3 
51.0 


108.7 


03.6 
02.2 
62.0 
04.7 
68.4 

7a7 
7a  0 

01.9 
85.0 
140.0 


oao 

57.9 
48.0 
01.8 
48.7 

00.1 
04.4 
67.6 
88.9 
127.9 


14a  3 '13a  5 
133.4,134.5 

87.3    07.0 
41. 1    42. 3 


80.5    88.7 


03.4 
O&O 
02.1 
5&3 

07.0 

6a4 
71.4 
71.3 
73.8 
120.2 

147.3 
151.6 
14a  4 
58.0 


07.0 


1  Weighted  average. 

Table  11. — Com:  Monthly  rnarketi'ng$  by  farmers,  1916-1921. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September. 
Octobor 


November. 
December.. 

Jftxiuary 

February.. 


Hareli. 
April.. 


Jane. 


Eatlmated  amount  lold  monthly  by 
farmers  of  United  States  (mimons  of 
bushels). 


1010- 
17 


1017- 
18 


Season. 


07 

50 

00 

78 

73 

01 

43 

103 

34 

88 

20 

45 

31 

30 

?» 

37 

480 

040 

1918- 

mo- 

»^ 

10 

20 

21 

27 

20 

35 

28 

25 

30 

35 

21 

45 

27 

26 

35 

30 

40 

40 

40 

00 

74 

01 

57 

03 

30 

42 

70 

31 

38 

68 

34 

20 

80 

33 

83 

56 

25 

47 

01 

410 

440 

050 





6-yr. 
aver. 


30 

30 
80 
87 

48 
05 
75 
60 

60 
33 
38 
40 


Per  cent  of  year's  sales. 


1010- 
17 


as 

7.1 
5.9 
5.8 

14.0 
12.5 

lai 
ao 

7.0 

a4 

ao 
ao 


524   loao 


1017- 

i  1918- 

1919- 

18 

1     19 

1 

20 
4.6 

as 

a7 

4.0 

as 

&0 

8.4 

&4 

4.9 

a8 

a7 

&0 

a8 

7.8 

9.2 

1X2 

12.1 

lao 

14.2 

lao 

12.9 

lai 

7.2 

ao 

ia7 

7.6 

a7 

7.1 

a2 

a9 

ao 

&0 

7.0 

ao 

ai 

lao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

1920- 
21 


a4 

ao 
ao 
a3 

7.1 
11.3 
14.3 
11.7 

&0 

■ao 
ao 
a4 


6.yr. 
aver. 


ao 
ao 
a  9 
ao 

a3 

12.0 
14.8 

ia7 

as 

a  4 

7.8 
7.0 

loao 
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Table  12. — Com:  Extent  and  catues  of  yearly  crop  losses,   1909-1920. 


Year. 


IMO 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average, 


P.  el, 
fi.4 
10.8 
33.1 
12.1 

18.6 

8.0 

3a8 

37.1 

8.7 
33.4 
13.9 
13.0 


14.0 


P.eL 

8.3 

7.3 

.9 

2.9 

5.8 

11.9 

1.3 

1.2 

4.6 
1.6 
3.0 
7.3 


4.3 


P.et, 

ao 

1.4 
.5 
.6 

1.7 

2.1 

.4 

.4 

.9 

'?s 

1.6 


.9 


P.  a. 

a7 

.1 

2.0 
13.6 

1.7 

6.9 

.4 

1.0 

1.7 
.4 
.9 

1.0 


2.6 


P.eL 

a6 

.3 
.4 
.6 

.4 

.6 
.5 
.3  j 

ii 

•4 : 

.6  . 


P.cL 
0.3 
1.0 
6w3 
1.2 

1.7 

.3 

2.1 

3.1 

1.0 
8.4 
1.6 
1.6 


3.0 


P.  a. 
a4 

.4 
.3 
.8 

1.1 
1.1 
.4 
.4 

.3 
.1 
.5 
.7 


-I 


P.eU 
11.3 
21.4 
82.8 
31.6 

31.3 
26.5 
36.1 
83.7 

18.1 
29.6 
21.3 
25.8 


5     25.8 


;i 


P.cL  P.eL 

as     8.6 

.4      3.1 

.3  I    2.6 

.3  ;    1.4 


2.0 
2.1 
3.6 

3.7 


P.eL 

ai 

.1 

.1 

.1 


ll 


P.eL   P.cL 

a3     1S.9 

.2  25.4 
1.5  .  87.7 
.2       33.8 


.1  .6  I 

.1  I  .2 

.1  I  .2 

.2  '  .4 


34.7 
S0.9 
Ml6 
S&9 


4.8;  .8 

2.3  .2 

2.3  I  .4 

2.3  I  .4 


.2      2.8 


.2 


2.3  ,  96.3 

.4  .  33.7 

1.2  i  96.0 

.3  I  29.6 


las 


>  Less  tban  0.05  ]>er  oent. 

Tablb  13. — Com:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bmhel  of  reported  sales^ 
No.  S  yeilow,  1900-01  to  1921-22. 

CHICAGO.i 


Crop  year. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

I 
1^ 

1900-1901 

ia87 

.60 

10.85 
.64 

ia36 

.62 

ia37 

.69 

10.39 
.60 

10.42 
.62 

80.48 
.62 

fO.42 
.63 

ia48 

.66 

•^.8 

•^.s 

ia56 

.60 

i0.4S 

1901-2 

.63 

1902-3 

.53 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.41 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.51 

.68 

.51 

.45 

.47 

1908-4 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.46 

.46 

.40 

.49 

.60 

.49 

.53 

.53 

.65 

.49 

1901-5 

.48 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.48 

.60 

.65 

.57 

.64 

.63 

.53 

.48 

1905-6 

.45 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.49 

.62 

.54 

.47 

.46 

.44 

1906-7 

.43 

.42 

.41 

.43 

.48 

.44 

.52 

.63 

.64 

.57 

.64 

.65 

.60 

1907-8 

.69 

.58 

.53 

.64 

.63 

.65 

.78 

.72 

.76 

.81 

.80 

.77 

.68 

1908-9 

.63 

.50 

.64 

.65 

.66 

.60 

.78 

.75 

.72 

.70 

.60 

.80 

.m 

1909-10 

.69 

.59 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.69 

.62 

.64 

.58 

.50 

.60 

1910-11 

.49 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.46 

.60 

.54 

.65 

.63 

.66 

.67 

.73 

.53 

1911-12 

.68 

.61 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.78 

.79 

.75 

.68 

.79 

.74 

.65 

.71 

1912-13 

.52 

.46 

.46 

.48 

.40 

.65 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.74 

.75 

.70 

.58 

1913-14 

.72 

.66 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.71 

.82 

.79 

.73 

.70 

1914-15 

.67 

.64 

.71 

.74 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.81 

.74 

.65 

.70 

191&-16 

.63 

.69 

.74 

.74 

.73 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.81 

.85 

.86 

.06 

.79 

1916-17 

.98 

.92 

.98 

1.00 

1.09 

1.40 

1.69 

1.70 

1.00 

2.06 

2.10 

2.03 

1.11 

1917-18 

2.21 
1.83 

1.77 
1.45 

1.77 
1.43 

1.81 
1.27 

1.70 
1.63 

1.65 
1.62 

1.60 
1.74 

1.62 
1.78 

1.70 
1.92 

1.72 
1.05 

1.58 
1.65 

1.41 
1.41 

1.08 

1918-19 

1.68 

1919-20 

1.46 

1.47 

1.51 

1.46 

1.68 

1.69 

2.02 

1.80 

1.68 

1.68 

1.31 

.91 

1.69 

1920-21 

.77 

.74 

.65 

.63 

.62 

.67 

.60 

.63 

.60 

.56 

.53 

.45 

.63 

1921-22 

.47 

.47 

'                      1 

21-year  average. 

.74 

.70 

.70 

.70  1 

.72 

.76 

.82 

.82 

.85 

.88  i 

•°i 

.77  1 

J 

.75 

I  Compiled  from  Chicago  Dally  Trade  Bulletin. 
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Taalb  13. — Com:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  ver  bushel  of  reported  sales f 
No.  S  yeUoWy  1900-01  to  i9W-ff —Continued. 


KANSAS  CITY.* 


Crop  year. 

1 

1 

1 
« 

►-» 

£ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

< 

1 

1 

1910-11 

10.47 

10.43 

$0.44 

sa42 

laA 

10.47 

ia62 

Sa65 

10.67 

ia62 

SO.  66 

10.71 

ia40 

1911-12 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.65 

.71 

.81 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.71 

.61 

.69 

1912-13 

.45 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.50 

.56 

.58 

.60 

.62 

.75 

.75 

.72 

.55 

1913-14 

.72 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.66 

.60 

.73 

.71 

.70 

.81 

.78 

.70 

.67 

1914-15 

.64 

.65 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.75 

.76 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.60 

.72 

1915-16 

.62 

.67 

.70 

.71 

.68 

.72 

.72 

.72 

.78 

.82 

.84 

.91 

.69 

1916-17 

.95 

.89 

.95 

.90 

1.16 

1.41 

1.68 

1.68 

2.01 

1.78 

1.96 

1.91 

1.06 

1917-18 

2.02 

1.66 

1.65 

1.74 

1.66 

1.69 

1.61 

1.64 

1.63 

1.76 

1.66 

1.45 

1.63 

1918-19 

1.47 

1.62 

1.42 

1.34 

1.48 

1.66 

1.74 

1.79 

1.92 

l.v^ 

1.04 

1.42 

1.66 

1919-20 

1.61 

1.61 

1.49 

1.45 

1.66 

1.71 

1.91 

1.82 

1.58 

1.57 

1.28 

.88 

1.60 

1920-21 

.67 

.69 

.60 

68 

.67 

.62 

.56 

.66 

.61 

.46 

.40 

.88 

.60 

1921-22 

.43 

.42 

11-yearaTerage. 

.92 

.89 

.89 

.88 

.92 

.99 

l.Oi 

1.04 

1.08 

1.09 

1.04 

.94 

.93 

OMAHA.* 


1917-18... 
1918-19. . . 
1919  20. . . 
1920-21... 
1921-22. . . 


SI.  88 
1.42 
1.48 
.69 
.40 


SI.  58 
1.46 
1.44 
.64 
.89 


SI.  61 
1.45 
1.49 
.67 


SI.  67 

1.31 

1.29 

.64 


fl.63 

1.48 

1.63 

.68 


SI.  36 
1.62 
1.66 
.48 


fl.60 
1.68 
1.86 
.62 


SI.  53 
1.72 
1.77 
.61 


SI.  60 
1.88 
1.61 
.60 


SI.  73 
1.85 
1.60 
.46 


SI.  61 
1.60 
1.10 


^1.41 

1.88 

.81 

.37 


fl.68 
1.67 
1.61 
.54 


ST.  LOUIS.* 


1900-10 

SO.  68 

SO.  61 

SO.  66 

SO.  63 

SO.  60 

SO.  68 

SO.  62 

SO.  60 

SO.  63 

S0.62  :sa65 

SO.  49 

SO.  01 

lOlO-ll 

.47 

.44 

.46 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.53 

.55 

.65 

.63      .66 

.72 

.48 

1911-12 

.66 

.61 

.60 

.64 

.70 

.80 

.79 

.74 

.74 

.76      .73 

.64 

.70 

1912-13 

.48 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.60 

.67 

.68 

.60 

.04 

.73      .75 

.71 

.62 

1918-14 

.73 

.67 

.63 

.62 

.66 

.68 

.71 

.71 

.73 

.83      .79 

.72 

.68 

1914-15 

.66 

.65 

.72 

.74 

.72 

.76 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.78      .74 

.64 

.72 

1915-16 

.64 

.68 

.75 

.76 

.73 

.75 

.74 

.74 

.81 

.86 

.86 

.93 

.75 

1916-17 

.96 

.91 

.08 

.99 

1.12 

1.46 

1.63 

1.67 

1.94 

1.75 

2.04 

1.91 

1.11 

1917-18 

2.00 

1.75 

1.76 

1.82 

1.68 

1.66 

1.62 

1.60 

1.69 

1.75 

1.63 

1.45 

1.67 

1918-19 

1.40 

1.50 

1.44 

1.83 

1.64 

1.62 

1.74 

1.78 

1.99 

1.93     1.62 

1.42 

1.60* 

1910-20 

1.49 

1.49 

1.61 

1.48 

1.60 

1.73 

2.00 

1.87 

1.62 

1.67     1.30 

.02 

1.64 

1920-21 

.79 

.74 

.64 

.63 

.62 

.67 

.62 

.61 

.60 

.54      .62 

.46 

.60 

1921-22 

.47 

.48 

12-year  average. 

.90 

.88 

.88 

.88 

.91 

.97 

1.03 

1.02 

1.07 

1.06  1  1.00 

.92 

.92 

MINNEAPOLIS.  • 


1900-10 

saoo 

sa60 

SO.  61 

Sa69 

Sa57 

SO.  64 

SO.  67 

SO.  54 

SO.  60 

SO.  60  ,sa5i 

SO.  49 

SO.  66 

1910-11 

.49 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.48 

.62 

.53 

.64 

.62 

.61 

.70 

.60 

1911-12 

.69 

.58 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.79 

.76 

.72 

.74 

.74 

.72 

.66 

.70 

1912-13 

.50 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.47 

.53 

.59 

.57 

.69 

.73 

.71 

.66 

.63 

1913-14 

.65 

.61 

.68 

.67 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.67 

.70 

.77 

.76 

.67 

.62 

1914-16 

.61 

.60 

.68 

.72 

.60 

.71 

.72 

.69 

.77 

.79 

.74 

.66 

.67 

1915-16 

.68 

.75 

.77 

.77 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.82 

.85 

.84 

.93 

.79 

1910-17 

.91 

.87 

.95 

1.00 

1.07 

1.84 

1.58 

1.64 

1.93 

1.96 

2.15 

L80 

LOO 

1917-18 

2.10 

1.69 

1.73 

1.85 

1.76 

1.60 

1.61 

1.54 

1.62 

1.75 

1.61 

1.37 

1.63 

1918-19 

1.39 

1.46 

1.46 

1.24 

1.44 

1.65 

1.60 

1.68 

1.86 

1.88 

1.63 

L37 

L57 

1919-20 

1.48 

1.49 

1.45 

1.43 

1.67 

1.66 

1.98 

L73 

1.62 

1.48 

1.26 

.90 

1.62 

1920-21 

.76 

.69 

.69 

.54 

.55 

.61 

.53 

.54 

.49 

.63 

.49 

.38 

.59 

1921-22 

.42 

.40 

1 

12-7ear  average. 

.89 

.85 

.86 

.85 

.88 

.93 

1.00 

.97 

1.02 

1.06 

LOO 

.88 

.90 

I  Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Dallv  Price  Current  and  Grain  Market  Beview. 

•  Compiled  from  Omaha  Daily  Pnce  Current. 

«  Compiled  from  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter. 

•  Compitod  from  the  Minneapolis  Dally  Market  Reoerd. 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table  15. — Com:  Visible  supply  in  United  States,  first  of  ea/ih  months  1910-11  to 

19il't2.' 

[In  thousands  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Crop  year. 


1910-11, 
1911-12. 
1912-18 
1913-14. 

1914-15, 
191^^16 
191fr-17, 
1917-18 

1018-19. 
]91»-20. 
1920-21 
1921-22. 


Mar.  ,  Apr. 


ll,794i  11,  IM 
14,2571  15,914 
17,918.  21,494 
18,874  18,812 


41,238 
24,006 
12,981 


22,838 


82,877 
27,897 
11,974 
19,016 

2,514 

5,689 

32,896 


Hay. 


7,047 
7,490 
7,270 
9,380 

20,208 

U,004 

7;i78 

18,111 

4,245 

5,035 

23,018 


June,  j  July. 


Aug. 


4»885  7,i 

5,899,  8,204 

2,549  11,479 

4,400  7,589 

12,795  5,225 

14,505  8,870 

2,820  8,277 

13,038  11,487 

2,600  4.088 

2,740  4,364 

15,103  21^304 


7,100 
2,451 
6,388 
3,208 

2,808 
5,167 
2,841 
9,466 

2,461 
6,152 
14,684 


Sept.  :  Oct 


8,794 
1,823 
2,8I3i 
8.flaj 

2,882i 
3,330 
2,371 
5,282, 


6,» 
8,101 
7,808 
5,4fl 

8,444 

?,0O 
1,161 
5,50} 


058;  2,161 
2,584!  ^587 
li;600j  11,715 


1  Compiled  from  Chicago  DaUy  Trade  Bulletin. 

Table  16. — Com:  Summary  in  per  cent  of  carloads  graded  by  licensed  inspectors  for 
yearly  periods,  all  inspection  points.  Total  of  all  classes  and  subclasses  under  m 
grade. 

1917-18  TO  1920-21. 


Crop  year. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

NaL 

Na2. 

No.3..Na4. 

r 

Na6. 

Na6. 

8.O. 

No.l.Na2. 

Na8. 

Na4. 

NaS. 

Na8. 

8.G. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

P,ct. 

a7 

6.5 
12.9 
21.2 

P.et. 
6.9 
17.8 
2L7 
27.4 

P.ct. 
18.5 
21.0 
17.5 
19.8 

P.d. 
17.8 
21.4 
25.6 
19.5 

P.eL 
13.8 
li.8 
12.3 
6.5 

^.et. 

.13.6 
8L8 
4.0 
2.9 

P.et. 

3a8 

10.1 

6.0 

2.7 

P.eL 

a8 

2.2 
5.8 
14.2 

P.ct. 
7.2 
27.8 
88.6 
67.9 

P.et. 
84.3 
87.8 
80l1 
30.4 

P.et. 
19.8 
15.0 
15.1 
4.4 

P.eL 
8L1 
5.8 
i.9 

a7 

P.cL 

lai 

&3 
2.3 
1.1 

7.0 
i.% 
LS 

NOVEMBER,  1920,  TO  OCTOBER,  1921. 


White 

YoUow 

Mixed 

24.3 
25.2 
12.1 

33.2 
25.3 
27.0 

r2a0 
16.1 
26.2 

14.3 
21.3 
19.7 

3.9 
7.8 
6.9 

2.1 
2.8 
8.8 

2.2 
2.0 
4.8 

ia9 

21.7 
&4 

68.6 
6a2 
61.7 

l&O 
20i4 

22.0 

8.8 
5.5 
8.7 

a4 
a7 

Qi9 

a8 

a8 

L8 

a7 

2.0 

i 
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CORN— Coiitinued. 


Tabub  17. — Com  (including  meal):  International  tracks  calendar  yean  X90^19t0^ 
[The  item  makeita  or  maitena  is  included  as  "Com  and  com  meaL"] 

Genekal  Notx.— Substantially  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
the  world  export  and  Import  totals  (or  any  vear  will  agree.  Among  sources  of  disagreement  are  these: 
(1)  Different  periods  of  time  covered  in  the  <\year"  of  the  various  countries:  (2)  imports  received  in  vear 
subsequent  to  year  of  ezpwt;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  countries;  (4)  dutar- 
ent  practices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultunate  destinaaon;  (6) 
different  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods:  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  dericai 
errors,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  mfrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  the  imports  given  are  imports  for  ooiisnmption  as  fto  as  it  is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts.  While  there  are  some  Inevitable  omissions,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  oradal  reports. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  figures  refer  to  Imports  for  consumption,  when  available:  otherwise  total 
imports,  less  exports,  of  "foreign  and  colonial  merchandise."  Figures  for  the  United  States  Include 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 


ountry. 


PBIKCIPAL  XXPOBT- 
JSa  COVNTBIXS. 


Argentina. 

British  South  Africa. . 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Russia 

United  States 

Uruguay 


PRINCIPAL  Df  PORT- 
ING COUNTRIB8. 


Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

E^Pt 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Average,  1909-1913. 


Imports.   Exports. 


1,000 


2 
257 
44 
170 
386 
1,228 
5 


13,877 

25,801 

10,029 

2,740 

11,440 

471 

18,706 

32,100 

14,89)5 

4,404 

29,680 

1,079 

1,074 

9,775 

1,470 

3,987 

82,970 

3,268 


Total 270,991 


I 


1,000 

lnuhel8. 

116,749 

4,115 

9,307 

88,900 

80,034 

46,064 

201 


268 

8,130 

25 

^% 

01 

82 

1 

200 

82 

8,760 


5 
44 

20 

1 

90 

0,817 


271,020 


1918 


Imports.   Exports. 


1,000 
InuheU. 


1,990 
178 


11,767 

1,672 

105 

6 

0,812 


10,850 
3,080 

340 
2,531 

633 

383 
1,374 

052 

32,275 

1,027 


75,691 


1,000 

busheU. 

26,171 

13,607 


47,060 
0 


48 


(•) 


<•>. 


6,108 


92,120 


1919 


Imports.   Exports. 


1,000 
Inuhdt. 
1 
184 


696 


U,213 


1,463 
0,460 
2,806 
7,781 
8 
0,921 


8,232 


9,036 
2,814 
1,010 
2,509 
8,199 
5,274 
38,986 
871 


U0,084 


1,000 
ftttilkelf. 
97,861 
18,682 


10,002 
10 


676 
229 


(«) 


88 


(").. 


15 


17 
8,060 


132,073 


1920 


Imports.   Exports. 


l/fOO 
InuheU. 


087 


7,784 


4,882 
10,793 


0,822 
960 
17,009 
10,009 
12,599 


16,600 
2,674 


7,719 

1,619 

963 

71,057 

2,305 


182,878 


1,000 
butheU. 


6,149 
4,185 
10,1M8 


21.230 


«88 

2,327 
113 


1 


37 


188 


07 
5,319 


50,402 


1  Does  not  include  statistics  of  trade  for  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Germany  during  the  war  period, 
1914-1918.  Therefore  the  total  trade  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  all  countries  are  not  Btilotly  com- 
parable during  that  period. 

s  Less  than  50O. 

*  Austria  only,  new  boundaries. 
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WHEAT. 
Tablb  18. — Wheat:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  coururiee,  1909-19£1. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

iomJoSSIi 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1909-19il> 

1919 

1930 

1931 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 

1,000 
acres. 
47,097 

1,000 
acres. 
75,094 

1,000 
acres. 
61,148 

1,000 
acres. 
62.406 

1,000 
buslulfi. 
967,979 

1,000 
bushels. 
968,370 

IfiQO 
busheU. 

1,000 
hushelM. 
704.899 

Cuftdft! 

Quebec 

70 

850 

2,861 

4,894 

1,201 

69 

251 
981 

2,880 
10  687 

4,283 
144 

222 
1,030 
2,706 
10  061 
4,074 

139 

181 
774 

3,501 
13  567 

6,123 
125 

1,168 
18,633 
63,174 
97,964 
24,783 

1,407 

4,206 

20,696 
40,976 
89,994 
34,575 
3,813 

3,776 
22,973 
37,542 
113, 135 
83,461 

2,303 

8,754 

Ontario 

15,575 

Manitoba 

Saskatcbennm.... 
Alberta 

30.064 
188»0Q0 
U,CM4 

OthflT    

3;  430 

Total  Canada.. 

9,945 

19,126 

18,232 

23.261 

197,119 

193,360 

263,189 

300,867 

Mexico 

2,628, 

,        »,995 

•14,389 

•14,961 

Total   North 
America 

59,670 

893,805 

1,175,478 

1,111,167 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Aiventlna 

16^799 

1,021 

734 

16,976 

1,313 

840 

14,968 

14,816  1     157,347 

1,152'      20,316 

700  ,        7,314 

171,501 
31,501 
6;  800 

314,143 

31,591 

61948 

160,766 

Chlie 

r^ 

Uruguay 

681 

Total   South 
America 

17,554 

19,129 

16,668  1     184,977 

200,072 

341.682 

302,704 

EUROPE. 

Austria 

•  3,011 

395 

•2,764 

371 

343 

2,060 

4842 

128 

19 

11;  633 

3,209 
936 

*"*i6,'693' 

26 

168 

41 

M,064 

990 

871 

306 

2,181 

1,566 

180 

19 

12,686 

^413 

2  662 

11,290 

27 

152 

40 

1,791 

378'    •61,076 

353  ,      14,683 

2,361      •43.725 

5,114 

9805 

34,028 

•15,369 

5,923 

306 

187,094 

79,701 

9;  603 

"'i69,'760' 

*"'6^*di5* 

1,071 

'22,lo6 

6,434 
10,375 
39  705 
36,362 

272 

236,929 

82^858 

12,194 

88,294 

141,337 

449 

5,766 

900 

32,741 

7;  140 

6.453 

11,523 

BuJE&ria 

43,510 

Czechoslovakia. 

1,538 
220 

40,673 

Denmarlc  . 

123 

4.916 

Finland 

20 

13.170 

3,662 

988 

129 

•317,254 

•  152,119 

•7.200 

280 

France 

•  16,308 

•4,768 

^868 

•  8,284 

11, 746 

27 

138 

12 

•l,2f:0 

1  180 

•50,388 

•4,676 

'874 

9,547 

265 

156 

323,767 

Germany 

07.864 

Greece 

11,170 

Hunearr 

2,697  1  •156,623 

11, 789  '     183, 2C0 

27  .           615 

176  .        4.976 

47!  087 

ItaJ5^!^::::::::::::: 

188,126 

661 

NVthwlandff. 

8,686 

Norway 

40 
2,082 

307 

•23,343 

8,683 

•522,794 

•86,679 

•  14,775 

130,446 

7,907 

3,314 

^941 

Poland. 

35,678 

Portugal 

Russia  proper 

Rumania 

•4,271 

5,007 

5,904 

•66,080 

70,350 

76,077 

Serbia ..  . 

Spain 

10,378 
348 
130 

10,255 
360 
119 

10,350 
360 
117 

129,260 
0  509 
3,524 

138,606 
10.545 
3,584 

143,305 

Sweden 

13,666 

Switzerland 

3.574 

United  Kincdom: 

Enffiann  ...     . .  , 

1,748 
44 
62 
43 

80 
70 

1,824 
51 
54 
50 

1,937 
39 
•5 

43 

56,411 
1,117 
2,345 
i;608 

61,824 
1,984 
^064 
?.462 

63,130 

3,080 
1:400 

68.688 

wiawT. .:.:::::: 

1^096 

R^yr^iand   

3,S6H 

Trf  fand 

•1.448 

Total    United 
Kingdom.... 
TugflslaviaTT 

1.887 

2,371 
8.380 

1,979 
3,951 

2,084 

61,481 

69,324 
60,956 

66^834 
64; 710 

73,800 

TotalEurope.. 

118,667 

, 

1,806,104 

1 

AAA. 

British  India" 

Cyprus    

29,114 

23,796 

29,949 

25,722 

350,736 
2,286 

280,485 
•1,861 

377,888 
•8,000 

360,469 

▼e-jears 
3  Unofndal. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

<  Bohemia  and  Moravia  only. 

•  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

•  1914. 

'  Former  Russian  Poland,  Eastern  and  Western  Oalicia  and  Poaen. 

•  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  and  Bulrowina. 

•  Excludes  Transylvania 

>•  Includes  some  native  states. 


cs  were  unavailable. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  18. —  Wheat:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries ,  1909^1921. — Con. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

1 

1920 

1921 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1,000 

buaheU. 

32,662 

1920 

1921 

ASIA— oontinaed. 

Japanese  Empire: 
Japan 

1 

1,000     1      IfiOO 
aereg,        aeret. 
1.179  ;        1-344 

tfiOO 
acres, 
1,300 

IfiOO 
acres. 

1,000 

bwheU. 

25,274 

178 

4,871 

16^000 

84, 139 

35,000 

1,000 

buakeU, 

28,288 

IfiOO 
buiheU, 
27,874 

Formosa 

14 
369 

' 

Chowm. . .  X 

7,144 

Russia  ( Asiatio) 

9,764 

Turkey  (Asiatic) 

:::::::::: 

Total  Asia 

40.440 

518,479 



.... 

AFUCA. 

AJceria. 

1 
3,371  1        2,800 
1.311  1         1-324 

2,648 
1,190 
1,997 
1,843 
'800 

2,816 
1,458 
1468 
1,500 
828 

33,071 
34,000 

""6,068' 
4,620 

25,559 

80,137 

16,391 

7,349 

8,338 

8,561 
81,711 
21,999 

41.480 

s^:; 

87  011 

1,551 

1,'408 

95 

li.466 

Tonis...' 

Unlcn  of  South  Africa. 

1,193 

8,818 
8,118 

Total  Africa... 

6,875  1        8,036 

7,978 

8,065 

77,764 

87,774 

72,984 

112,888 

AUSTBJlLASXA. 

Aostralia: 

New  South  Wijfifi. 

Victoria. 

South  Australia.. 
Western   Aus- 
tralia.  

1 

95  '             22 
2,025          2,410 
^105          2,214 
1,998          2,186 

544  1        M4fi 

46 
1,474 
1  918 
1,927 

1,042 
12 

176 
3,124 

1,250 
28,  n7 
27,656 
22,848 

6,671 
806 

104 
18,325 
25,240 
22,937 

8,845 
187 

312 

4,888 

14,858 

14,960 

11,223 
214 

1 

4,174 
53,716 
39  469 
34,237 

12,177 

Tasnuuiia 

Other 

36 

^? 

418 

Totol  Australia 

6,798  1        7,990 

6,419 

9,037 

84,943 

75,638 

45,976 

144, 191 

Now  Zealand, 

258  ,            208  1           140 

220  1       7,885 

6,568 

4,560 

6,872 

Total  Australasia 

7,056  1        8,198  1        6,569 

9,257  1      92,828 

82,206 

60,536 

151,063 

^rand  total . . 

249,162 

1 

3,573,947 

1 

Table  19.— Wheat:  World  production  to  far  a$  reported,  1891-19tl, 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

B%uh€l». 

BwiheU. 
4,198,7^,000 

1891 

2,                00 

1899 

2,78"  -*'  -W 

1907 

1915 

1892 

2,                00 

1900 

2,61            00 

1908. 

1916 

2,608,545,000 

1893 

2                 00 

1901 

2,95            00 

1909 

1917 

2,287,889  000 

18W 

2                 00 

1902 

3,09            00 

1910...... 

1918 

2,803,616,000 

1895 

2,                00 

1903 

3,18            00 

1911 

1919 

2,742,339.000 

1896 

2                 00 

1904 

3,16            00 

1912 

1920 

2,867,864,000 

1897 

2,                00 

1905 

3  32            00 

1913 

1921 

2,965,186,000 

1898 

2,                 00 

1906 

3,43            00 

1914. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  20. — Wheat:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countries,  1890-1921. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Oer. 
many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 
Proper. 

France. 

United 
Kin«- 
dom. 

Averaee: 

1^(^-1809 

BwiheU. 
13.2 
14.1 
14.8 

BwiKeU, 
8.9 
9.7 

Mas 

BwiheU. 
24.5 
28.9 
28.8 

BwiheU. 
16.2 
18.0 
17.7 

BwihtU. 

BwM», 
M8.6 

BwlkdM. 

1900-1909 

17.5 

i2n..'> 

1S3.1 

1910-1919 

*  18. 6           17. 0 

3L9 

1919 

12.8 
13.6 
12.7 

24. 8            13. 8 
24.3            14.6 

16.1 
18.8 

29l2 

1920 

14.4 

28.7 

1921 

27.5            17.1  '          17.6  '          2i5 

85.4 

1  Winchester  bushels. 


«  7-year  average. 


■  6-year  average. 


Table  21. — Wheat:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exporu,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1921, 

f  See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1849 

1859 

1866-1875. 
1876-1885. 
1886-1895. 


1896.. 
1897. 
1896.. 


1900.. 

1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
I90S.. 
1909.. 
19101. 


1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

19191. 
1920.. 
1921 i. 


Acre- 
age har- 
vested 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Aeret. 


20,470 
34,433 
37,600 

43,916 
46,046 
51,007 

51,387 

52,473 
49,649 
51,632 
47,825 
49,389 

47,800 
45,116 
45,970 

Uytet 

45,681 

49,543 
45, 814 
50,184 
53,541 

60,469 
52,316 
45,089 
59, 181 

75,694 
61,143 
62,408 


Aver- 

3d^d 
per 
acre. 


Bw\. 


12. 

12.3 

12.7 

12.4 
13.3 
15.1 
12.1 
11.7 

15.0 
14.6 
12.9 
12.5 
14.7 

15.8 

14. 

14.0 

15.8 

13.9 

12.6 
16.9 
15. 
16.6 

17. 
12. 
14.1 
15.6 

12.8 

13.6 
12.7 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


BuslieU. 

ioo,Jise 

17S,  lOS 
244,672 
424,708 
476,788 

544,193 
610,354 
772,163 
636,051 
602,708 

789,538 
724,528 
664,543 
596,875 
726,384 

767, 195 
637,981 
644,656 
700,434 
636,121 

621,838 
730,267 
763,380 
891,017 

1,025  801 
636,318 
636,655 
921,438 

967,979 
833,027 
794,893 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dee.1. 


Cents. 


105.3 
92.0 
67.3 

71.7 
80.9 
58.2 
58.6 
62.0 

62.6 
63.0 
69.5 
92.4 
74.6 

66.2 

86.5 

92. 

98.4 

88.3 

87.4 
76.0 
79.9 
98.6 

91.9 
160.3 
200.8 
204.2 

214.9 
143. 7 
92.7 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1 

(000 

omitted). 


Dollar  i. 


257,587 
390,738 
321,071 

390,340 
493,683 
449,022 
372, 982 
373,578 

494,096 
456,530 
461,605 
551,128 
542,119 


601,355 
562,074 
594,092  106) 
689,108  -~ 
561,051 


543,063105 
555,280  85 
010,122  89i 
878,080115 


942  303 
1,019,968 
1,278,112 
1,881,826 


2,080,056  280 
1,197,203 
737, 0C« 


Chicago  cash    | 
price  per  bushel,  i 
No.  1  northern   i  Ti*».«^e*«* 
snrlne  I  Domestic 

spnng.         ^  exports, 

induding 

Decern- 1  FoUow- 
ber     ingMay. 


Cts. 


95 
97 
74 

741 
92 
62! 
64 
C9i 

73 
711 
77} 
115 


106 
155) 
220 
220 


•1:1 


Cts.  Cts. 


105  1110 
104  101 
80     75 


934 
109 
70 


87 
122 
90 


68| 
117 
68| 
63 
70 


112 
1191 
110 

110 
902 
93 

131 

128) 
190 
220 
220 


325 
104   187 


84 


120) 
100 
98 

115 
90) 
96 

141 

116 
258 
220 
245 

295 
142 


flour, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 


Cts. 


137 

im 

100 

122 

90 
100 
104) 

12G 
340 
220 
280 

345 
178 


BusheU 
7,535,901 
17,213,133 
50,534,641 
127,468,781 
143,076,110 

145,124,972 
217,306,005 
222,618,420 
186,096,762 
215,990,073 

234,772,516 
202,905,596 
120,727,613 
44,112,910 
97,609,007 

146,700,426 
103,013,669 
114,268,468 
87,364,318 
09,311,760 

79,689,404 
142,879,596 
145,590,349 
332,404,975 

243  117,026 
203,573,928 
132,578,633 
287,401,579 

219,864,548 
306,092,190 


Imports, 
incfuding 

flour, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl. 


Bushels. 


1,665,791 

1,749,128 

711,806 

992,754 

1,544,242 

2,058,938 

1,875,173 

320,194 

603,101 

120,502 
1,080,128 

217,682 
8,286,189 

201,908 

590,092 
619,785 
456,940 
816,617 
1,146,558 

3,413,636 

1,282,089 

2,383,537 

716,369 

7,187,650 
24,924,965 
31,215,213 
11,288,591 

5,495,516 
57,398,002 


Per 
cent  of 

crop 

ex- 
ported. 


P.d. 
7.5 
9.1 

20L7 

aao 

80.0 

33.9 
41.0 
33.0 
34.0 
41.4 

31.4 
80.3 
18.1 
80 
14.1 

20.0 
25.7 
17.2 
1X8 
10.9 

12.8 
19.6 
19.1 
87.3 

28.7 
32.0 
30.8 
31.2 

22.7 
43.9 


1  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 


*  Preliminary  estimate. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  22. — Wheat:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1919-1991, 


state. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1919 


1920    ,    19211 


Production  (thousands  of 
bushels). 


1919 


1920 


1921 1 


Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1  price 
(thousands  of  dollars). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Maine.... 
Vermont. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. — 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Vlninia 

WMtVinginia. 
North  Carolina 
Booth  Carolina.... 


Georgia.. 

OWo 

Indiana., 
niinois.. 


Michigan.. 
WisoQDSin. 
Ifinnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kfmit^q 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mis^ssippi 

Texas 


Oklahoma. 
Arkansas.. 
Montana... 
Wyoming.. 
Colorado... 


NewMeodoo. 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 


'Washingtoa. 


1,425 
126 

664 

991 
298 
706 
125 

141 
2,922 
2,799 
4,103 

1,056 
561 

^,'m 

1,435 
4,565 

9,098 
8,896 
4,384 
11,624 
840 

685 

34 

36 

2,436 

4,718 
266 

8>621 
181 

1,329 

141 
38 

260 

22 

1,142 

2,495 
1,080 
1,087 


18 
11 

467 

74 

1,368 

116 

508 
802 
253 
680 
107 

124 
2,395 
2,080 
2,990 

1,006 
341 

2,880 
613 

8,012 

8^916 
2,930 
3,503 
9,294 


424 

20 

10 

1,583 

3,380 
126 

2,787 

196 

1,405 

195 

36 

273 

19 

1,100 

2,450 

1,073 

714 


TTnitedSUtes...   75,094    61,143    62^406 


11 
9 

455 

81 

1,365 

113 


847 
260 
600 
118 

138 
2,314 
2,016 
2,811 

897 
214 

2,582 
579 

3,161 

8,827 
2,845 
3,967 
10,554 
634 

450 

20 

6 

2,061 

3,786 
103 

2,297 
199 

1,719 

227 
40 

270 

21 

1,123 

2,480 

1,067 

667 


263 
176 

9,753 

1,530 

24,898 

1,512 

8^964 
11,694 
4,023r 
5,570 
1,250 

1,480 
58,196 
41,751 
70,170 

20^445 
7^568 
35,731 
21,245 
61,568 

621,776 
31,793 
60,675 
160,276 
9,660 

306 

504 

40,178 

66,052 
2,432 
9,880 
2,613 

18,196 

2,676 

950 

4,130 

466 

20,775 

41,888 
20,739 
16,848 


286 
209 

10,203 
1,184 

22,700 
1,972 

10,166 
11,150 
3,162 
7,956 

i,in 

1,240 
30,430 
24,960 
45^492 

15,383 
5,152 
28^168 
10,732 
37,653 

80,244 
26.  W 
60,480 
148,078 
5,998 

4,028 

192 

100 

20,579 

54,080 
1,197 

28,690 
3,020 

25,273 

3,666 
864 

5,331 

424 

24,600 

41,665 
22,427 
9,996 


187 
126 

8,747 

1,539 

23,850 

1,300 

7,952 
8,301 
3,125 
4;  500 
1,298 

1,449 
28^697 
24,192 
45,234 

14,072 
2,812 
24,943 
10,102 
34,462 

73,264 

09,^ 

128,605 

6,340 

4,500 

210 

84 

20,810 

47,325 

958 

28,168 

3,424 

23,239 


840 

6,299 

493 

27,079 

54,662 

24,317 

8,355 


579 
400 

20,969 
3,366 

53,779 
3,221 

19,273 
26,195 

8,851 
12,978 

3,225 

3,892 

123,375 

87,677 

147, 357 

42,934 
16,271  I 
89,328 
42,490  ' 
128,677 

151,290 
76,303 
122,564 
344,504 
20,383 

14,141 

750 

1,260 

80,356 

135^407 

4,913 

23,239 

5,540 

36,755 

5,362 
2,138 
8,672 
997 
42,580 

89,640 
43,966 
34,370 


967,979 


833,027 


794,893  2,080,056  1,107,263 


658 
418 

17,856 
2,427 

38,590 
3^372 

16,774 
20,070 

6,006 
16^706 

3,001 

2,976 
50,209 
41,683 
73,242 

25,844 
7,934 
36,618 
15,024 
60,246 

104,317 
30^068 
79,229 

186,002 
11,456 

7,855 

442 

213 

35,396 

73,008 
2,274 

36,724 
5,292 

34,118 

4,993 

2,254 

8,156 

763 

30,750 

56,248 
29,156 
1Z,993 


327 
158 

9,447 

1,730 

24,666 

1,274 

8,191 
9,629 
3,666 
6,480 
2,700 

2,530 
30,093 


234 


^ 


2,727 
24,194 

8,890 
84,117 

62,274 
22^603 
^606 
119,687 
7,291 

5,400 

321 

109 

20,810 

40,700 

958 

23,943 

2,705 

1^662 

3,242 
1,060 
4,726 
641 
19,497 

47,000 
20,660 
8,940 


737,068 


I  Preliminary  estimate. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Tablb  23. — Winter  and  gpring  wheat:  Acreage  (eaum  and  harveeud),  produttion,  and 
farm  value  Dec,  1,  by  Statee  in  1921  {jprelifninary)  and  TMud  Siatee  iotaU, 
1890-1921, 

[000  omitted,  under  acreage,  production,  and  yalue.] 


Winter  wheat. 

Bprtag  Wheat. 

Btate. 

Acreaee 
sown  in 
preced- 
Ingfall. 

Acreage 

har- 
vested. 

Aver- 
per 

Buth. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age 

farm 

Decl. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Decl, 

Acre- 
age. 

Aver- 

per 
acre. 

rToauo 
Uon. 

Aver- 

fS^ 

value 
Dec.1. 

Total 
term 
▼alua 
Dec.l. 

MaiTitt . . 

Acre*. 

Aere». 

Biuktit, 

CenU. 

Dottart. 

Acret. 
11 
9 
26 

BuA, 
17.0 
14.0 
14.5 

Butkdt. 
187 
126 
362 

CenuADoOtf^e. 
175            S27 

Vt 

125            158 

n.y:.::::::. 

439 

82 

1,864 

116 

680 
866 

254 
612 
121 

148 
2,827 
2,074 
2,694 

879 
99 
99 

470 
8,219 

430 

81 

1,360 

118 

568 
847 
250 
600 
118 

138 
2,280 
2,012 
2,632 

867 
89 
92 

465 
8,155 

19.5 
10.0 
H7.5 
11.5 

14.0 
9.8 
12.6 

J:^ 

10.6 
12.4 
12.0 
16.2 

16.0 
16.0 
14.0 
19.2 

lao 

8,386 

r,5a9 

1,800 

7,962 
8,301 
3,125 
4600 
i;298 

1,449 
28,272 
24,144 
42,638 

18,712 
1424 
1288 
8,928 

34,800 

108 

118 

108 

98 

108 
116 
117 
144 
208 

176 
108 
106 
100 

104 
97 
97 
88 
99 

9,066 

1  739 

24,334 

1,274 

8,191 
9,629 
8,656 
6480 
2,700 

2,686 

42,688 

14,260 
1881 
1,249 
/,867 

34,046 

106            8B1 

N  J 

Pa 

16 

15.0 

225 

103 

282 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W  Va 

N  C 

8  C 

Oa 

Ohio 

84 

4 
179 

40 

126 

2,490 

114 

8,827 

2  770 

206 

16 

12.6 
12.0 
14.6 

9.0 
11.1 

9.5 
10.3 
12L0 

&8 
9.0 
11.8 

a2 

426 

48 

2,686 

90O 

1,888 
28.666 

72 

78,964 

2<980- 

2^816 

181 

106 
106 
100 

104 
97 
97 
88 
99 

85 

87 
88 

98 

4S9 

Ind 

a 

m 

2,696 

Mich 

874 

Wis 

1,846 

Minn 

22,94ft 

Iowa 

100 

Ifo 

71 

N.  Dak 

82,274 

8.  Dak 

Nebr 

81 

8,839 

11,454 

657 

469 

21 

8 

2,168 

8,9M 

107 

408 

46 

1,406 

189 
44 
156 
8 
436 

1,860 
813 
774 

76 

8,762 

10,538 

684 

450 

20 

6 

2,081 

3,786 

108 

802 

41 

1,846 

170 
40 
150 
3 
423 

1,333 
805 
557 

14.0 
16.8 
1Z2 

lao 

10.0 

ia5 

14.0 
10.0 

12.6 
9.8 
14.0 
l&O 
12.0 

12.6 
21.0 
19.9 
20.2 
24.8 

28.1 
25.0 
ISwO 

1,060 

67,559 

128,664 

6,840 

4,600 

210 

84 

20,810 

47,826 
'968 

738 
16,182 

10,279 

87,467 
20,126 
8,856 

87 
83 
08 
115 

120 
163 
130 
100 

86 
100 
85 
79 
76 

106 
126 

75 
180 

72 

86 
86 
107 

914 

47,774 

119,565 

7;  291 

5,400 

821 

109 

20,810 

12,276 

7,401 

82,213 
1/1O6 
8,940 

^S 

fiTftn^- 

'is 

Kt 

Tenn. 

A  In 

Ul<» 

Tex 

o^%. .  ,     , 

Ark 

Mont 

1,996 
'168 
878 

57 

12L0 
17.0 
19.0 

16.6 

28,940 
2^686 
7,087 

946 

86 

79 
76 

106 

ao,M8 

Wyo. 

a^m 

0010.::::::::: 

ts 

N.Mex 

AriE.. 

Utah 

Nev ? 

126 

18 

700 

1,147 
'262 

26.8 
24.0 
24.0 

15.0 
16.0 

8,814 

432 

16,800 

17,206 
4,198 

75 
180 
72 

86 

86 

3,488 

80 

Tll^hA 

11,088 

Wash 

14, 7H 
S^588 

Ores 

n«ii?    . ,     .  , 

TJ.8.... 

44,895  1  42,702 

13.7 

687,082 

96.2 

668,726 

19,706 

ia5 

207,861 

85.8 

178,848 

1928 

44,861 
61,488 
42,801 
40,684 
39,208 

42,881 
37,128 
33,618 
33,215 
32,648 

81,656 
31.016 
81,865 
25,994 

40,016 
50,494 
37,130 
27,257 
34,709 

41.308 
36.008 
31,609 
26,571 
29,162 

27,329 
29,019 
28,887 
23,886 
24,778 

15.3 
l&l 
15.2 
15.1 
13.8 

16.3 
19.0 
16.5 
15.1 
14.8 

15.9 
15.1 
13.6 
12.8 
18.1 

610,597 
760,377 
565;  099 
412,901 
480,558 

678,947 
684,990 
523,661 
399,919 
480,656 

434,142 
437,687 
300,690 
305,398 
325,588 

14&6 
2ia6 
206.3 
202.8 
162.7 

94.7 
98w6 
82.9 
80.9 
88.0 

88.1 
86.4 
71.8 
69.0 
69.7 

907,291 

1,600,805 

1,166,996 

887  237 

781,906 

688,149 
676,628 
483,996 
828,572 
879,151 

382,318 
373,831 
280  695 
210  808 
296,911 

21,127 
26,200 
22,061 
17,832 
17,607 

19,161 
17.583 
18,485 
19,248 

20,381 

18,352 
17,419 
17^540 
15;  469 
12.086 

ia5 

8.2 

16.2 
12.6 
&8 

18.4 
11.8 
18.0 
17.2 
9.4 

ILO 
14.0 
18.4 
14.6 
12.8 

856,889 
228,764 
165,766 

206,027 
239.  S19 
830,848 
190,688 

200,979 
244,875 

151,146 

iaa4 

280i9 
90a9 
197.0 
153.8 

88.4 
9&6 

78L4 

7ai 

88.0 

88.9 
80.2 
64.8 
66.7 
82.8 

289,972 
479, 2S1 
715  881 

1919 

1918 

1917 

440,878 
288,088 

304,161 
208,087 
178,127 
281^788 
188.  OCI 

178,788 
19^888 
16S.«a8 
127,072 
9«.fl9S 

1918 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1906-1909 

1909-1904 

1896-1899 

1890-1894..... 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Tablb  24.— Wheat:  Proau^ion  and  distnbuUon  in  the  United  Statee^  1897-1991. 
[000  omitted,  under  bushels.] 


YMr. 


Stocks 
in  mills 

and 

elevators 

July  1 


1887-1001.. 
UX0-10O6. 

1907 

1008 

1009 


1910. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


Bu9kd», 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 


1918. 

1919. !  19,336 

1920 ;  36,180 

lOBQ 26,658 


Old 
Stock 

on 
farms 
Julyl. 


BwheU. 
37,340 
40,384 
54,853 
33,797 
15,062 

35,680 
34,071 
23,876 
35,515 


28,972 
74,731 
15»611 

8,068 
19,261 
49,546 
56,707 


Crop. 


Qnan- 
tity. 


Butkelt, 
604,658 
667^705 
634,087 
664,602 
683,379 

635,121 
621,388 
730,267 
763,380 

891,017 
1,025,801 
636,318 
636,655 


967,979 
833,037 
794,898 


Wfligbt 

per 
Inishel. 


Powidt. 
57.1 
57.2 
58.2 
58.3 
57.9 

58.5 
57.8 
58.3 
58.7 

58.0 
57.9 
67.1 
58.5 

58.8 
56.3 
57.4 
56.6 


Pereeta. 
87.0 


QuaUty. 


80.9 
89.4 
9a4 

08.1 

88.3 

9ao 

03.2 

89.7 
88.4 

87.0 
92.4 

98.1 

82.1 
88.9 
8&8 


Total 
sup- 
plies. 


BwJuli. 
641,906 
698,089 
688,940 
698,399 
696,441 

670,801 
655,409 
754,143 
796,805 

923,263 
1,064,773 
711,049 
658,266 

929,501 
967,240 
882,573 
861,600 


Stock  on 

farms 

Mar.  1 

fol- 

lowing. 


Bu9hel». 
155,915 
154,551 
148,721 
143,692 
150,100 

162,705 
122,041 
156,471 
151,706 


244,448 
100,650 
107,745 

12^703 
169,904 
217,037 
131,136 


Stocks 
in  mills 

and 
elevators 
Mar.  1 


Btukdt. 


98,597 
95,710 
118,400 
93,627 

85,966 
155,037 
89,173 
66,188 

107,037 
1^233 
87,075 
72,564 


Shipped 
out  of 

county 
where 
grown. 


Bushels. 
325,428 
378,450 
367,607 
393,435 
414,166 

352,906 
348,739 
449,881 
411,738 

541,198 
633,380 
361,068 
325,500 

641,666 
691,552 
491,035 
489,413 


Tablb  25. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Condition  qferopt  United  Statee,  on  first  ofmonthe 
flamed,  and  per  cent  o/tointer  wheat  area  abandoned,  1900-19X2. 


Winter  wheat. 

June. 

Spring  wheat. 

Year. 

Decem- 
ber of 

tIous 
year. 

Area 
aban- 
doned. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

July. 

August. 

When 

bar- 

rested. 

1900-1904 

P.  a, 
93.4 
89.6 
96.8 
82.5 
86.6 

93.2 
97.2 
88.3 
87.7 
85.7 

79.3 
96.6 
85.2 
87.9 
76.0 

P.eL 

*"*6.'6' 
13.7 

ia7 

20.1 

4.7 
3.1 
2.7 
11.4 
3L0 

13.7 
1.1 

11.9 
4.6 

14.6 

P.ct. 

85.3 
88.8 
80l8 
83.8 
80.6 

9L6 
96.6 
88.8 
78.8 
63.4 

7&6 
99.8 
75.6 
9L0 
78.4 

P.eL 
85.7 
87.8 
82.1 
86.1 
79.7 

9L9 
95.9 
92.9 
82.4 
73.2 

86.4 
100.5 
79.1 
88.8 
83.5 

P.et. 
81.3 
82.5 

8ao 

80.4 
74.3 

83.5 
92.7 
8&8 
73.2 
7a9 

83.8 
94.9 
78.2 
77.9 

P.U. 
80t7 
81.9 
81.5 
76.8 
73.3 

81.6 
94.1 
84.4 
75.7 
75.9 

79.5 
89.0 
79.7 
77.2 

P.cL 
92.8 
93.2 
92.8 
94.6 
96.8 

93.5 
96.5 
94.9 
88.2 
91.6 

95.2 
91.2 
89.1 
93.4 

P.eL 
83.9 
90.8 
6L6 
73.8 
80.8 

73.8 
92.1 
93.3 
88.0 
83.6 

86.1 
80.9 
88.0 
80.8 

P.eL 
78.3 
85.6 
6L0 
59.8 
90.4 

74.1 
75.5 
98.4 
68.4 
68.7 

79.6 
53.9 
73.4 
66.6 

P.ct. 
73L2 

1906-1909 

82.8 

1910 

63.1 

1911 

56.7 

1912 

9a8 

1018 

7&8 

1914 

68.0 

1916 

94.6 

1916 

48.6 

1917 

7L2 

1918 

82.1 

1919 

48.5 

1920 

64.1 

1921 

6Z5 

1922 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Table  26. — Winter  wJieat:  Forecast  of  production,  mcfUhly,  with  prelinwnary  andjinal 

estimates. 

[O00omltt«d.] 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

Joly. 

Aogcist 
estimate. 

final 
estimate. 

1912 

Buahela. 
870^714 
513, 5n 
630^319 
69^924 
499^280 

366^116 
572,539 
899,915 
484,647 

BusheU. 
363,000 
492;  000 
63ft  541 
675^500 
46^066 

373,032 
586,915 
882,822 
503,996 

Buahdt. 

^^ 
483,000 

682,975 

668,291 

489,090 

40^378 
557,339 
838,682 
518,245 

BtaM9, 
389;  943 
510,619 
67^115 
658;  866 
454^706 

417,847 
65&725 
71?  301 
532,641 

BfuMs. 
623,681 

1913 

1914 

SS^Sd 

1915 

671 M7 

1916 

480;  66» 

1917 

41^901 
a£099 

1918 

1919 

T9fLxn 

1920..   ..                                      ... 

610;  607 

Average 

558,892 

555,097 

551,982 

546,351 

667,994 

1921 

629,287 

578,342 

573^930 

643,879 

1687,082 

1  PreUminary. 

Table  27. — Spring  wheat:  Forecast  of  production^  monthtyy  toiih  preliminary  OTid  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jane. 

July. 

Angust. 

September. 

October 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

BiuUls. 
265,000 
25:^000 
262,135 
273,513 
245»801 

282,813 
343,987 
343,181 
276,547 

Buakek. 
271,000 
2181,000 
274,003 
294,977 
269^517 

275^970 
333,591 
322,096 
291,355 

Bushels.    !    BuskeU, 
290,000  1      3oaooo 

BuaheU. 
330;  391 
242,714 
216,835 
345,163 
162,861 

242^450 
9^195 
203,170 
21?  007 

BuOtfU. 
330;  34g 

1913 

233,000 
236,120 
307,250 
199;  329 

236,019 
322,205 
225,080 
261,506 

243,000 
221,482 
322,463 
166,351 

250;  359 
3<855 
20&049 
3^874 

239;  819 

1914 

306,007 

1915 

861,854 

1916 

1^766 

1917 

22L75I 

1918 

856^339 

1918 • 

307,603 

1920 

222;  430 

Averafe 

282,775 

283,390 

256,723 

253,648 

257,197 

264,881 

1921 

251,289 

23S,4S2 

212,946 

309,91.^ 

196^776 

1 207,  861 

I  Preliminary. 
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Table  28. — Winter  and  spring  wJieat:  Yidd  per  acr«,  in  States  producing  both,  1917-21 , 

and  average  1917-tl, 


--     - 

Winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat. 

Stftte. 

6-yT. 

5-yr. 

aver. 
1917- 
1821 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

aver. 
1917- 
1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

Ohio... : 

Indiana 

Illinois 

BuMh. 
20.6 
17.2 
17.2 
16.7 
17.8 

21.0 
17.5 
22.0 
18.5 
18.5 

Bush. 
18.0 
17.0 
19.0 
21.0 
21.5 

Biuh. 
22.0 
17.5 
20.0 
15.0 
17.5 

Bwh. 
22.8 
16.6 
12.7 
12.0 
15.1 

Bw%. 
10.5 
17.5 
12.4 
12.0 
16.2 

Btuk. 
17.7 
15.8 
15.8 
15.2 
19.5 

Bu9h. 
21.0 

"*26.'6' 
25.0 

Bwh. 
20.0 
17.0 
21.5 
23.0 
26.0 

BUMh. 

15.0 
15.0 
16.0 
9.0 
14.5 

BXLth. 

18.0 
16.0 
18.0 
12.0 
16.5 

Bwh. 
14.5 
15.0 
12.5 
12.0 
14.5 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Hlxmoota 

Iowa 

liissonrl 

1ft.  8 
20.6 
16.9 
19.0 
18.9 

l&O 
24.0 
18.0 
17.5 
15.8 

14.0 
21.2 
l&O 
20.5 
17.2 

20.8 
19.6 
15.0 
18.3 
18.5 

15.6 
22.0 
19.6 
19.7 
12.5 

16.0 
16.0 
14.0 
19.2 

ia9 

13.2 
16.4 
18.4 
14.1 
11.6 

17.7 
21.2 
17.5 
21.5 
0.0 

18.0 
24-7 
21.0 
18.0 
15.6 

11.2 
12.4 
9.8 
9.5 

8.5 

10.0 
12.6 
9.5 
11.3 
18.0 

9.0 
11.1 
9.5 

las 

12.0 

8oath  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

14.5 
14.1 
13.5 
11.4 

14.0 
12.0 
12.2 
13.0 

17.0 
ILl 
14.1 

12.7 

18.0 
14.8 
18.8 
5.2 

14.5 
17.4 
15.4 
12.0 

14.0 
15.3 
12.2 
14.0 

11.8 
11.5 
8.8 
9.2 

14.0 
16.5 
6.0 
9.0 

19.0 

1L9 

8.0 

12.5 

8L0 
8.5 
9.8 
2.8 

9.0 
9.5 
12.5 

lao 

9.0 
11.3 
8.2 

Montana 

12.0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMezioo.... 
Utah 

1&8 
15.2 
14.0 
15.8 

22.7 
20.6 
28.6 
20.6 

20.0 
23.0 

lao 

14.0 

26.0 
18.0 
21.6 
17.5 

24.0 

las 
lao 

16.6 

20.0 
22.0 
23.5 
17.0 

12.0 
18.2 
19L1 
12.7 

19.7 
18.5 
2L1 
21.2 

18.2 
15.9 

18.7 
20lO 
24.0 
22.2 

18.0 
12.0 
12.6 
19.9 

20.2 
24.3 
28.1 
25.0 

20.0 
18.7 
19L2 
23.5 

24.3 
21.8 
12.6 
18.6 

22.0 
22.0 
l&O 
25.0 

2ao 

22.0 
13.6 
11.0 

26.0 
17.5 
24.0 
23.8 

25.0 
21.0 
9.5 
11.0 

15.0 
16.4 

18.7 
1&7 

21.4 
18.0 
18.0 
13.0 

20.0 
19.4 
18.5 
23.7 

28.0 
24.0 
11.9 
17.0 

17.0 
19.0 
16.6 
26.8 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.... 
Oregon 

24.0 
24.0 
16.0 
16.0 

United  States 

14.0 

15.1 

15.2 

15.1 

15.3 

13.7 

11.6 

12.6 

16.2 

8.2 

las 

10.5 
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Table  29. — Wheat:  Yield  per  acrey  price  per  hushd  Dec.  /,  and  vahte  per  ocre^  by  StaUM. 


^  Based  upon  farm  ^rioe  Dec  1. 
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Table  30.— Tffteat:  ExUnU  and  €au$e$  af  yearly  crop  Umee,  19Q9-19tO. 


Ttar.. 


1W9 

1918 

1917 

19W 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

IflO 

1909 

AToage. 


P.cL 
8.1 
12.3 
14.6 
19.1 

ft.9 
1.3 
«.7 
14.2 

8.1 
2A.5 
1&9 

&5 


P.ct 

2.8 

6.2 

.3 

.4 

3.8 

7.S 

1.4 

.4 

1.8 
.8 
.9 

8.2 


1^0  !    2.4 


P.d. 

a2 

.4 

.1 
.1 

1.0 

.1 

.2 
.3 

'\ 

.7 


li 


1.0 

1.3 

3.8 

11.8 

6.1 
1.2 
1.1 
1.9 

9.6 
1.6 
6.6 
2.4 


.3      8.9 


P.d. 

1.0 

.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1.8 
1.6 
1.0 
.7 

L6 
.4 

.6 
2.0 


1.1 


P.eL 
1.6 
2.9 
2.0 
1.6 

2.7 

.1 

2.7 

1.7 

1.8 
3.8 
2.6 
1.2 


2.0 


P.d, 

a4 

.8 
.2 
.2 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.3 

.4 
.1 
.2 


P.O. 
17.6 
24.3 
22.4 
34.4 

21.2 
13.0 
13.4 
20l0 

24.0 
32.8 
30.0 
18.9 


.3  ,  22.G       3.9 


^      M      -< 


p.«. 

9.6 

10.2 

1.6 

.7 

12.6 

2.4 

3.0 

.3 

1.8 
1.9 
.9 
1.6 


P.  a. 

4.4 

2.5 
1.1 

.7 

4.0 
8.6 
2.6 
2.2 

13 
1.9 
1.9 
1.1 


P.cL 

a 


2.4 


11 


P.d. 

ai 

<:\ 

.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.2 
.2 

.4 
.3 


.2 


P.tL 
82.2 
37.6 
26.7 
36.3 

3&7 
19.7 
19.8 
23.6 

29.6 
37.8 
83.8 
22.8 


29.8 


>  Lets  tban  0.05  per  cent. 
Tablb  31. — Whtat:  Farm  price,  cenU  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  month,  1908-19tl. 


Year. 

is 

it 

1 

April. 
May. 

I 

92.3 
123.5 
97.6 
86.3 
102.8 

1 

a 

Hi 

H 

m 

92.8 
96.  i 
88.3 
87.4 
76.0 

79.9 
9&6 
91.9 
16a  3 
20a8 

204.2 
214.9 
143.7 
92.7 

1* 

1908 

8&7 
93.6 
108.4 
8&6 
8&0 

78.2 
81.0 
107.8 
1QBL8 
16a  3 

901.9 
9018 
881.8 
149.2 

80.0 
96.2 
10S.0 
80.8 

9a4 

79L9 
81.6 
129.9 
113.9 
164.8 

201.2 
907.6 
286.7 
148L3 

80l9 
103.9 
106.1 

85.4 

8a6 

83.1 

133.6 
102.9 
164.4 

202.7 
208.0 
226.6 
147.2 

8Bi8 
107.0 
104.6 

89.3 
116.9 
99.9 

89.6 

i2a8 

96.3 
84.3 
99.0 

81.4 
76.9 

102.8 
93.0 

32ai 

308.2 
222.0 
263.6 
112.2 

9a4 

107.1 
06.9 
82.7 
88l7 

77.1 

76.6 

106.6 

107.1 

228.9 

204.6 
217.2 
232.2 
104.8 

88.7 
96.2 
95.8 
84.8 
86.8 

77.1 
93.3 
96.0 
13L2 
209L7 

206.6 
206.7 
218.7 
101.2 

9a4 

94.6 
93.7 
88.4 
88.4 

77.9 
98.6 

9a9 

136.8 
20a6 

206.8 
200.6 
214.3 
106.6 

91.6 
99.9 

9a6 

91.6 

:: 

97.2 
98.1 

158.4 

3oao 

206.0 
213.2 
188.0 
94.2 

oas 

1909 

101.8 

1910 

96.6 

1911 

83.8     84.6 
92.5    99.7 

86.9 

1913 

87.4 

1918 

79.1     80.0 

KL7 

78.4 

1914 

84.2     83.9'    84.4 

88.4 

1916 

13L7  189.6 

131.6 

106.8 

1916 

9&  6   102.6 
180.0  346.9 

202.6  208.6 
214.2  281.1 
234.0  261.3 
183.5  iia? 

100.0 
248.6 

202.51 
228.4 
258.3 
127.4 

126.9 

1917 

200i8 

1918 

204.8 

1919 

212.7 

1990 

217.2 

1921 

112.7 

AT«.  1912-1921. 

m. 

145.4 

144.0 

146.0   164.9 

166.6 

146.4 

144.4 

142.3 

141.8 

141.1 

136.3 

148.8 

Table  32.— 

Wheat. 

MorUhly  marieHngs  byfarman 

,  1916-1921. 

Month. 

Esttanated    amount 
farmers  of  United 
busbeb). 

sold 
States 

monthly    by 
(mOllMis  of 

Per  cent  of  year's  seles. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

1930- 
31 

•■yr. 

aTsr. 

1916- 
17 

18.3 
17.9 
16.8 
14.1 

9.7 
6.6 
7.2 
3.3 

3.9 
3.1 
3.0 
2.1 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

1920- 
21 

6.yT. 
ayer. 

July 

88 

111 
104 

87 

60 
36 
46 

20 

24 
19 
19 
13 

41 
69 
108 
101 

77 
43 
26 
22 

21 
23 
17 
12 

136 
164 
139 
107 

67 
66 

86 

24 

16 
13 
16 
12 

137 
186 
125 

89 

60 
46 
84 

24 

23 
25 
27 
25 

82 
97 
108 
72 

47 
42 
88 
36 

33 
34 
44 

47 

96 
128 
117 

91 

62 
44 

36 
25 

23 
23 
24 

22 

7.4 
12.4 
19.3 
l&O 

13.7 
7.6 
4.7 
3.9 

3.7 
4.1 

3.1 
2.1 

17.6 
19.9 
l&O 
18.8 

8.7 
7.3 
4.6 
3.1 

2.0 
1.6 
1.9 
L6 

17.1 
23.2 
16.6 
11.1 

7.6 
6.7 
4.2 
3.0 

2.9 
3.1 
3.4 
3.2 

12.1 
14.3 
16.9 

lao 

6.9 
6.2 
6.6 
6.3 

4.9 
6.0 
6.4 
6.9 

13.6 

Aaj;ust 

SeptamtMr 

Oetobw 

NoTvmlMr 

DeoemlMr 

Jmuary 

Fabruary 

17.5 
17.1 
13.5 

9.8 
6.6 
6.8 
3.7 

8.6 

April 

3.4 

iSy..:: 

3.6 

June.::...::::! 

8.8 

SeaeoQ... 

620 

660 

775 

800 

680 

686 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

IOOlO 

loao 

100.0 
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Table  S3. — Spring  wheat  varieties:   Production  in  principal  States j  1914r-i9ti, 

The  bulk  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  Is  produced  in  the  four  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana.  The  five  leading  varieties  of  spring  wheat  in  these  States  have  made  interasting  Aifts  in. 
relative  importance  in  the  past  seven  years.  Marquis  was  least  Important  in  1914.  buthvins  it  had 
Jumped  into  first  place,  which  it  has  hela  since,  although  its  peak  of  popularly  seems  to  haveDeen  readied 
I  n  1919,  when  it  comprised  57 .6  per  cent  of  all  the  spring  wheat  raised  in  these  four  States  as  conmared  with 
57  per  cent  in  1920.  Durum  wheat  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading  varieties  that  gained,  relatively.  In 
1921.  This  variety  has  been  gaining,  relatively,  steadily  since  1914.  It  is  the  heaviest  ylelder  in  bosneia 
per  acre.  Velvet  chaff,  blue  stem,  and  fife  have  each  lost  in  relative  importance  each  year  since  1910.  Com- 
parative figures  are  given  below. 


PER  CENT  OP  STATE  TOTAL,  AND  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


State  and  year. 


Marquis. 


Velvet  chaff. 


Blue  stem. 


Dunmi. 


Fife. 


Other. 


Minnesota: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

North  Dakota: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

South  Dakota: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

Montana: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917....... 

Four  States: 

1921 

1920 

19W 

1918 

1917 


P.  a. 
74.8 
72.3 
67.8 
50.7 
47.4 
3L7 
8.1 

41.7 
46.7 
47.5 
47.2 
43.4 
3&5 
&0 

49.9 
6L9 
63.8 
09.6 
44.3 
25.4 
3.1 

7L0 
66.8 
71.4 
66.2 
76.0 

53.3 
56.6 
67.6 
65.2 
46.9 


Bu. 

9.6 

9.8 

9.7 

22.4 

17.2 

11,0 

12.8 

7.4 
8.5 
6.6 

13.2 
8.0 
6.0 

14.9 

8.0 
8.2 
7.6 
19.3 
15.8 
7.9 
1L2 

12.2 

ia8 

4.8 
13.0 
9.8 


P.rf. 
9.8 
14.4 
17.8 
22.4 
26.8 
29.9 
3a6 

6.0 
8.1 
8.0 
9.1 

lai 

12.2 
11.6 

4.3 
6.3 
&4 

12.5 
2a6 
32.1 
32.0 

3.2 
2.5 
4.3 
2.8 
L7 

5.3 
&0 

ia4 

13.1 
17.6 


Bu, 
8.5 
8.1 
8.3 

10.0 

16.0 
7.4 

11.6 

7.4 
7.4 
6.8 

12.0 
7.5 
5.2 

12.1 

7.1 
7.3 
7.4 
17.0 
13.1 
6.2 
9.3 

11.3 

ia4 

5.4 
12.7 
7.6 


P.d. 
4.9 
6.0 
7.9 

n.8 

1&6 
3L9 
53.1 

2.8 
3.9 
6.0 
7.0 
12.1 
14.2 
44.6 

1.2 
1.9 
3.1 
5.5 
11.4 
25.8 

da9 

3.7 
5.0 
4.6 
5.6 

:.o 

3.0 
4.1 
5.3 
7.9 
13.6 


Btt. 
8.0 
7.9 
7.8 
17.0 
14.0 
5.6 
0.8 

6.8 
7.2 
5.3 
11.0 
7.2 
3.8 

ia3 

7.1 
8.1 
6.7 
15.4 
ILl 
5.0 
7.6 

12.6 

ia7 

5.8 

ia5 

6.5 


P.d, 
8.1 
5.2 
4.3 
3.3 
3.1 
2.8 
2.0 

45.5 
36.4 
34.6 
29.2 
25.8 
18.6 
12.7 

42.4 
28.0 
22.7 
2a4 
20.6 
13.6 
21.7 

15.5 
17.8 
13.3 
2L2 
13.3 

34.0 
26.9 
23.0 
19.2 
16.2 


Bu. 
11.9 
12.0 
11.9 

aao 

15.5 
8.5 
12.3 

9.7 
10.5 

7.0 
14.0 

0.0 

7.3 
13.0 

11.0 
12.4 

9.8 
19.5 
15.6 

&2 
11.2 

11.2 
11.5 

4.5 
12L9 

9.0 


P.d. 
L3 
1.2 
L4 
1.6 
3.1 
3.9 
7.1 

3.1 
3.3 
4.3 
6.0 
8.1 
16.0 
2L5 

.8 
.6 
1.0 
1.6 
3.1 
2.9 
1L3 

2.9 
3.1 
3.9 
2.8 
3.3 

2.4 
2.5 
2.8 
8.5 
4.9 


Bu. 
9.1 
9.6 
8.8 
17.6 
15.0 
6.9 

ia3 

7.7 
&8 
5.8 
ILO 
7.0 
4.5 

lao 

7.4 
9.2 
7.1 
16.0 

lao 

5.0 
9.8 

12.2 

ia7 

4.3 

las 

7.5 


\ct. 

Bu. 

LI 

las 

.9 

las 

.8 

9.5 

L2 

l&O 

LO 

140 

.3 

4.1 

ILO 

LO 

lai 

L6 

1L6 

.6 

7.8 

L5 

12.0 

LO 

ft.8 

.5 

5.0 

4.6 

ia8 

L4 
L2 
LO 
.4 


.2 
LO 

8.7 
4.7 
2.5 
L4 
L7 

2.0 
L9 

.9 
LI 

.8 


ILO 

U.5 

&8 

16.5 


&7 

12.4 

4.4 

13.3 

7.5 


PRODUCTION  IN  BUSHELS. 


Minnesota: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

North  Dakota: 

1921 

1930 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

South  Dakota: 

1021 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 


17,694 
19,232 
23,412 
44,506 
23,807 
8,084 
1,308 

30,551 
87,474 
29,819 
40,877 
24,304 
15,140 
4,111 

441 
766 
19,247 
36,237 
19,226 
5,601 
900 


% 


Bu»h. 
2,318 
3,830 
6,147 
16,699 
13,460 
7,625 
12,862 

3,663 
6,500 
5,022 
9,616 
5,656 
4,798 
9,425 

1,072 
1,605 
2,534 
7,600 
8,940 
7,078 
9,888 


1,159 
1,606 
2,728 
8,797 
9,342 
8,135 
22,302 

2,051 
3,129 
3,139 
7,397 
6,776 
5,584 
86,305 

299 

484 
936 
8,344 
4,948 
5^680 
9,388 


BiUk. 
1,916 
1,383 
1,485 
2,460 
1,567 
586 
840 

33,336 
28,209 
21,720 
80.856 
14,168 
7,314 
10,389 

10,570 
7,131- 
6,848 

12,403 
8,041 
2,999 
6^724 


BUMh, 

308 
319 
488 

1,193 

^S 
904 

2^982 

2,2n 
2,648 
2,699 
6,341 
4,536 
6,292 
17,5tt 

199 
158 
302 
973 

680 
8,601 


BuA, 


200 
2tf 
276 
806 
SB 
76 
1,723 

1,802 

377 

1,585 

580 

197 

8,723 

%» 


0 
44 

181 
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WHEAT— Contmued. 

Tablb  SS.'—Spring  wheat  varieties:  Production  in  principal  Suites,  1914^19S1 — Con. 
PRODUCTION  IN  BUSHELS— Continued. 


State  and  year. 

Marqols. 

Velvet  cbafl. 

Blue  stem. 

Durum. 

Fife. 

Other. 

Montana: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Four  states: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Busk. 
16^997 
15,878 

?,063 
14  101 

7,573 

77,683 
88,360 
77,541 
144,721 
74,910' 

Bush, 

766 
504 
305 
506 
172 

7,819 
U(529 
H008 
34,511 
28^228 

Buik. 

886 
1,180 

326 
1,103 

506 

4,896 

6,898 

7^128 

20,731 

21671 

Bush. 
3,711 
4  231 
943 
4,516 
1,343 

49,533 
41,964 
30,996 
50,235 
2?  000 

Btuh. 
604 
787 
277 
596 
333 

8,472 
8,867 
8,761 
9,103 
7;  771 

Buth, 

886 

1,141 

177 
298 

172 

3,021 

i;234 

Tablb  34. — Wheat:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  sales, 

1910-2921  to  19fl-19gg. 

Na  2  RED  WINTER,  CHICAOO.i 


Crop  year. 


% 


t 


h 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

191^20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11  year  BTenge 


$1.07 
.86 
1.05 
.87 


1.13 
1.23 
2.50 
2.22 

2.23 
2.50 
1.24 


11.02 
.90 
1.03 
.88 
.02 

1.11 
1.43 
2.30 
2.21 

2.24 
2.50 
1.22 


ia99  10.96 


08 
1.03 
.93 
1.11 

1.08 
1.53 
2.17 
2.23 

2.24 
2.53 
1.29 


1.00 
1.06 
.92 
1.12 

1.12 
1.66 
2.17 
2.25 

2.24 
2.20 

1.18 


80.98 
.96 
.99 
.92 

1.15 

1.12 
1.85 
2.17 
2.24 

2.29 
2.01 
1.23 


10.94 
.96 
.86 
.M 
1.20 

1.23 
1.76 
2.17 
2.29 

2.44 
2.02 
1.18 


10.98 
.97 

1.09 
.97 

1.39 

1.30 
1.89 
2.17 
2.34 

2.64 
1.94 


80.01 
1.01 
.99 
.07 
1.57 

1.23 
1.74 
2.17 
2.28 

2.42 
1.85 


8a  90 
1.03 
.95 
.96 
1.52 

1.13 

1.99 

2.17 

S2.36 

2.55 
1.65 


8a  90 
1.00 
1.02 
.05 
1.59 

1.22 
2.43 
2.17 
2.52 

2.68 
1.41 


80.96 
1.16 
1.03 
.99 
1.55 

1.15 
2.94 
2.16 
2.76 

3.10 
1.67 


8a  91 
1.10 
1.00 
.82 
1.24 

1.06 
2.76 
2.17 
2.32 

2.88 
1.47 


1.51 


1.50 


1.52 


1.51 


1.53 


1.61  I  1.56 


1.56 


1.63 


1.68 


1.61 


81.02 
.90 

1.03 
.88 

1.07 

1.13 
1.68 
2.25 
2.22 

2.24 
2.22 


1.51 


No.  1  NORTHERN  SPRING,  MINNEAPOLIS.* 


1910-11 

1911-12 

191^13 

1918-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 


1919-20 

1020-21 

1921-22....  #. 


11  year  average. 


81.21 

.99 

1.00 

.91 

.92 

1.44 
L21 
2.66 
2.17 

2.66 
2.80 
1.67 


1.64 


81.18 
1.05 
.96 
.88 
1.10 

1.18 
L64 
2.47 
2.23 

2.59 
2.56 
1.48 


1.62 


81.09 
1.09 
.80 
.87 
1.12 

.97 
1.64 
2.17 
2.23 

2.56 
2.54 
1.51 


1.56 


81.08 
1.10 
.90 
.84 
1.11 

1.02 
1.70 
2.17 
2.19 

2.67 
2.16 
L34 


1.55 


81.04 
1.05 
.84 
.85 
1.18 

1.02 
L95 
2.17 
2.22 

2.85 
1.80 
1.25 


1.54 


81.03 
1.02 
.82 
.86 
1.20 

1.14 
1.79 
2.17 
2.22 

3.07 
L68 
L30 


1.55 


81.06 

1.06 

.80 

.87 

1.38 

1.29 
L93 
2.17 
2.21 

3.01 
L79 


L61 


81.02 

1.06 

.87 

.98 

L52 

1.26 
L86 
2.17 
2.24 

2.67 
1.72 


1.57 


8a  98 
1.08 
.85 
.92 
1.49 

1.14 
2.03 
2.17 
2.36 

2.84 
1.66 


1.59 


8a  96 
1.10 
.88 
.91 
1.58 

1.22 
2.38 
2.17 
2.56 

8.06 
1.53 


L67 


80.99 

L16 

.91 

.94 

1.58 

1.22 
2.96 
2.17 
2.59 

3.09 
1.65 


1.74 


80.97 

1.13 

.92 

.92 

L35 

1.11 
2.73 
2.17 
2.48 

2.93 
1.69 


L67 


81.05 
1.07 
.87 
.88 
1.20 

1.09 
L76 
2.20 
2.25 

2.72 
2.07 


1.56 


1  Compiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

*  Based  on  small  number  of  sales. 

*  Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Market  Reoocd. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Tabls  34. —  Wheat:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  huehel  of  reported  walet, 
1910-1911  to  ^9^ /-^9jg^— Continued. 

No.  1  DARK  NORTHERN  SPRING,  MINNEAPOLIS.« 


Crop  yew. 

-< 

1 

1 

12.21 
2.2i 
2.77 
2.65 
1.56 

1 

2 

1017-18 

S2.fi0 
2.20 
2.71 
2.59 
1.57 

$2.21 
2.23 
2.84 
2.21 
1.37 

82.21 
2.25 
3.00 
1.82 
1.30 

1918-10 

S2.21 
2.72 
3.01 
1.81 

1010-20 

1090-21 

1021-22 

•-» 

! 

i 

i 

i 

It 

$3.31 

$3.31 

$3.31 

$3.31 

$3.31 

$2.31 

SXSI 

3.25 

2.20 

3.41 

3.63 

3.68 

3.56 

2.36 

3.34 

3.00 

3.07 

S.33 

8.20 

S.01 

$.00 

1.81  '  1.74 

1.73 

1.57 

1.67 

1.74 

2.02 

No.  3  HARD  WINTElt,  KANSAS  CITY.« 


lOlO-U 

.87 
.02 
.82 

.78 

$1.00 
.03 
.80 
.83 
.01 

.88 
.87 
1.04 

$0.05 
1.04 

.88 
.84 
1.02 

$0.01 

1.00 

.83 

.88 

1.08 

$0.03 

1.00 

.84 

.84 

1.13 

$ao5 

1.05 
.87 
.85 

1.34 

$aOO  $0.88 

1.03     1.05 

.86      .86 

.86       .88 

1.5t     1.40 

$0.88 
1.00 
.88 
.87 
1.54 

$a  00  $0.88 

1.11     1.00 

.87       .88 

.00       .85 

1.50     1.21 

$0.0$ 

1011-12 

1013-13 

1013-14 

1014-15 

.07 
.8$ 
.84 

1015-16 

1016-17 

1017-18 

1018-10 

1.36 
1.14 
2.68 
2.30 

1.36 
1.41 
3.61 
2.16 

1.07 
1.57 
3.13 
3.16 

1.07 
1.67 
3.13 
3.16 

1.08 
1.85 
3.13 
3.15 

1.13 
1.73 
3.13 
3.34 

1.30 
1.80 
3.13 
3.31 

1.20 
1.83 
3.13 
3.36 

1.06 
1.07 
2.12 
2.80 

1.12 
2.43 
2.12 
2.62 

1.10 
3.01 
2.12 
2.60 

1.00 
2.74 

1.10 
1.71 
2.62 
2.10 

1010-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

2.35 
2.67 
1.14 

3.18 
2.44 
1.15 

3.M 

3.43 
1.22 

2.80 
3.06 
1.10 

3.46 
1.78 
1.10 

3.63 
1.71 
1.00 

3.82 
1.72 



3.43 
1.63 

2.40 
1.55 

2.75 
1.33 

2.03 
1.47 

2.76 
1.88 

2.42 
1.81 

11  year  average.. 

1.53 

1.51 

1.48 

1.46 

1.46  1  1.48     1.56 

1.51 

1.52 

1.60 

i.« 

i.to 

l.SD 

No.  2  RED  WINTER,  ST.  LOUIS.* 


1010-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1013-14 

1014-15 

1015-16 

1016-17 

1017-18 

1018-19 


101^20. 
1090-21. 
1021-22. 


$1.07 
.81 
1.03 
.85 
.87 

1.17 
1.25 
3.36 
3.21 

2.22 

I  2.70 

1.23 


11  year  average. . 


1.51 


$1.02 

$1.02 

$1.00 

.88 

.04 

1.00 

1.04 

1.03 

1.00 

.88 

.04 

.03 

.03 

1.10 

1.10 

1.14  !  1.14 
1.45  I  1.60 


2.32 
2.21 

2.20 
2.47 
1.23  1 


2.15 
2.19 

2.21 
2.56 
1.36 


1.50     1.53 


$0.96 
.96 

1.04 
.94 

1.11 

1.16 
1.87 
2.15 
2.22 

2.29 

3.08 

1.26  i  1.20 


1.31 
1.73 
2.15 
2.22 

3.34 
3.35 


1.54  '  1.53 


$a98 

.97 

1.07 

.05 

1.18 

1.23 
1.83 
2.15 
3.32 

3.48 
1.00 
1.31 


$1.03 
1.03 
1.11 
.96 
1.40 

1.34 
1.96 
3.15 
3.41 

3.70 
3.02 


1.56 


1.65 


$0.96 

1.01 

1.09 

.95 

1.57 

1.30 
1.88 
3.15 
3.38 

3.55 
1.90 


$0.93 

$0.00 

1.04 

1.1$ 

1.08 

1.00 

.95 

.04 

1.50 

1.54 

1.17 

1.22 

2.05 

2.06 

3.15 

2.16 

3.55 

2.71 

3.58 

2.76 

1.06 

1.41 

1.61 


1.61 


1.21 

1.04 

.06 

1.50 

1.20 
$.04 
2.16 
2.60 

2.00 
1.68 


1.68     1.76 


$0.88 

1.11 

.00 

.84 

1.10 

1.10 
2.06 
2.15 
X41 

2.80 
1.50 


IOlOO 

.•A 

l.Qi 

.80 
I.IO 


1.03 
2.2$ 

2.33 

X30 

2.18 


1.61       1.53 


•  Compiled  from  MinneapollB  Market  Record. 
« GompUed  from  Kansas  City  Price  Current. 

•  No  sales. 

•  Compiled  from  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter. 
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Tablb  35.— ?r*«tw /out:  WhoUwie  price  per  barrel,  19tl-191S. 


533 


Chicago. 

^    Cincinnati. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Date. 

Winter  patents. 

Spring  patents. 

Winter  patents. 

Spring  patents. 

Winter  patenu. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High.jAver. 

1921. 

2>o2I*. 

DoUi. 

DoOs. 

DoU$. 

DolU. 

DoUt. 

DoOm. 

2>o09. 

DoU8. 

DoUi. 

Dottt. 

D€U». 

DoU*. 

Dollf.  Dolls. 

Jan 

8.0G 

9.76 

9.00 

8.40 

9.5C 

9.06 

9.60 

n.25 

10.20 

9.O0 

10.25 

9.61 

8.65  11.  a\    "  7t> 

Feb.... 

8.10 

9.40 

asi 

8.20 

9.5C 

8.91 

9.16 

10.00 

9.71 

8.25 

9.60 

8.98 

8.50    U.OOi     9.86 

Mar.... 

7.75 

8.86 

8.39 

8.16 

9.25 

8.6 

8.21 

9.65 

8.86 

8.15 

9.50 

8.80 

7.50    10.50 

8.66 

Apr.... 

7.i5 

7.90 

7.69 

8.10 

8.56 

&2 

7.7i 

8.65 

8.06 

7.35 

9.O0 

8.11 

6.50 

8.00 

7.08 

May.... 

7.60 

8.70 

8.28 

a  15 

9.6C 

8.61 

7.5( 

8.80 

8.31 

7.76 

9.60 

8.68 

6.50 

8.50 

7.72 

June.... 

8.10 

9.35 

8.59 

8.50 

9.5C 

8.9C 

7.7i 

9.a 

8.3S 

8.25 

9.75 

9.08 

6.5C 

9.50 

7.74 

July.... 

6.90 

8.O0 

7.41 

&26 

9.6( 

8.8 

6.6( 

8.0C 

7.17 

8.25 

10.  OC 

9.08 

6.O0 

7.00 

6.67 

Aug.... 

6.30 

7.10 

6.77 

7.66 

8.76 

8.2 

6. 35 

7.25 

6.81 

7.78 

9.6C 

8.48 

6.16 

7.0C 

6.63 

Sept.... 

<>.8D 

7fi 

7.07 

7.05 

8.1C 

7.7( 

6.35 

7.35 

6.78 

7.86 

8.76 

8.30 

6.25 

7.50 

6.97 

Oct 

6.1C 

6.70 

6.30 

6.90 

7.7C 

7.1' 

6.71 

6.75 

6.28 

6.75 

8.4C 

7.63 

5.50 

7.50 

6.61 

Nov.... 

5.8C 

6.40 

6.14 

6.66 

7.1C 

6.8S 

6.21 

6.75 

6.60 

6.76 

7.6C 

6.9 

6.76 

6.75 

6.35 

D«- 

6.00 

6.36 

6.14 

6.60 

7.10 

6.76 

6.26 

6.75 

6.60 

6.50 

7.50 

6.96 

6.75 

6.75 

6.26 

6.80 

9.75 

7.66 

6.56 

9.60 

8.18 

6.76 

11.25 

7.80 

6.60 

10.25 

8.37 

6.50  11.50 

7.60 

1930.... 

7.30 

14.25 

10.73 

7.90 

16. 6C 

12.72 

10.76 

15.00 

13.52 

&25 

16.76 

12.83 

8.60 

i5.eol  n.77 

1919.... 

9.30 

13.00 

u.u 

10.  oc 

15.  a 

14. 5C 

10.60 

13.25 

11.43 

10.36 

16.  OC 

12.28 

9.40    12.66 

10.60 

1918.... 

9.80 

11.25 

10.69 

9.8C 

U.7fi 

a.  03 

10.36 

11.35 

10.94 

10. 6C 

11.96 

10.96 

&86 

12.50 

10.22 

1917.... 

8.10 

17.00 

8.2C 

17. 8C 

7.25 

16.25 

&66 

16.75 

7.90 

16.25 

1916.... 

6.0C 

8.65 

6.0C 

9.76 

4.60 

8.75 

6.46 

10. 00 

4.76 

9.00 

1916.... 

4.50 

7.80 

4.5C 

6.9C 

4.65 

6.66 

4.90 

&35 

4.60 

7.60 

1914.... 

3.45 

6.60 

4.0C 

6.9C 

3.05 

4.90 

4.35 

7.0C 

3.35 

6.70 

1913.... 

3.90 

6.10 

4.00 

5.60 

2. 90 

4.15 

4.40 

5.00 

3.70 

6.15 
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WHEAT—Continued. 

Tablb  ZT.^Wheat:  Vi9ihU  9upply  %n  UniUd  States,  first  of  each  mofUh^  1910-11  io 

IBBl'if.^ 

[In  thousands  of  buahda;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Crop  year. 


1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
19ia-14. 

1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 

1918-19. 
1919-30. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 


July. 


12,034 
23,833 
23,350 
30,163 

14,999 

7,948 

42,628 

14,209 

785 
8,681 
17,777 
8,061 


Aug. 


12,375 
41,316 
18,841 
37^677 


Sept. 


26,452 
48,057 
19,586 
44,530 


29,744  31,534 
6,582'  7,111 

40,889!  54,660 
5,819  5,058 


17,156 


17,487 


48,821 


20,903  56,828 


19,554 
38,741 


Oct. 


34,967 
52,709 
81,658 
40,026 

51,586 
15.900 
57,418 
7,789 

96,886 
84,909 
27,391 
52,795 


Nov.  Dec. 


42,969 
69,948 
6?,  400 
58,868 

65,022j  74,086 
22,639  48,797 
60,470^  62,026 
14,00»  21,031 

122,6oJl21,561 
96,353  88^742 
35,600^  43,149 
56,59fl  47,763 


Jan. 


44,283 
70,489 
65^342 
63^743 

72,861 
67,311 
59,534 
17,552 


Feb. 


43,251 
60,425 
64,913 
60,806 

60,252 
68,458 
48,721 
13,869 


119,711130,613^118,219 
75,363'  60,359  50,876 
43,063'  32,555  27,822 


Kar. 


30,868 
07,080 
63,786 
57,021 

49,682 
63,653 
44,916 
9,739 


Apr. 


34,159 
51,042 
58^996 
51,862 

39,333 

57,387 

89,317 

5,881 

92,646 
4^880 
18,463 


May. 


27,606 
41.732 

4r,iw 

43,37g 

36,439 

48,864 

25,766 

2,1M 

49,503 
42,784 
13,--^ 


96, 98 
30,847 
37,1M0 
28,775 

19^081 
44,481 

3S,7QBI 

87,101 

8,384 


"I 


I  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

Tablb  38. — Wheat:  Yearly  movements  and  local  corisumption  at  primary  markets,  1910 

to  19tl.^ 

lln  thooaands  of  bnahela;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.1 

ALL  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 


Year. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 


8u^7 

ginning 
of  year. 


12,034 
23,863 
23,350 
30,163 
13,248 
7,948 


Re- 
ceipts. 


222,783 
331,322 
882,409 
310,283 
432,055 
513,470 


Ship- 
ments. 


134,478 
130,055 
238^024 
305,938 
304,201 
313,886 


ir^i 

Local 
con- 

Year. 

^^' 

Re- 

^^, 

fx^ 

Leal 
oon» 

of 

sump- 

gUnnlng 

ceipts. 

of 

samp- 

year. 

tion. 

of  year. 

366,500 

year. 

tlon. 

33,863 

86,476 

1916... 

42,628 

374,754 

14,300 

136,671 

33,350 

101,780 
137^572 

1917... 

14,209 

177,651 

80,717 

785 

uo;»6 

30,163 

1918... 

785 

439,088 

385,874 

8,681 

145,318 

13,248 
7^948 

121,260 

1919... 

8,681 

402,643 

327,729 

19,798 

163  788 

133  154 

1920... 

19,799 

401,076 

222,806 

11,631 

186^448 

42,628 

164,910 

1931... 

43,063 

416,179 

293,406 

40,468 

116.888 

1  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 


Table  ZQ.^WheaL'  Summary  in  j>er  cent  of  carloads 
yearly  periods,  all  inspection  poinu.  Total  of  all 
grade. 

1917-18  TO  1920-21. 


by  licensed  inspectors  for 
and  suhdasses  under  mek 


Crop  year. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

8.0. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

B.  O. 

1917-18 

P.ct. 
33.2 
48.2 
7.5 
23.8 

P.ct, 
34.4 
32.7 
31.8 
36.8 

P.ct. 
22.3 
10.2 
31.0 
18.9 

P.et. 
8.9 
4.3 
16.7 
7.6 

P.et. 
5.3 
1.6 
8.2 
5.8 

P.ct. 
5.9 
3.0 
4.8 
7.6 

P.ct. 

33.6 

60.1 

5.8 

11.3 

P.ct. 
84.2 

34.6 
51.7 
70.8 

P.ct. 
33.3 
8.9 
81.7 
11.3 

P.ct, 
&5 
1.3 
6.8 
8.4 

P.ct. 

5.7 

.4 

2.3 

3.2 

P.eL 
4.7 

1918-19 

.8 

1910-20 

1.7 

1930-31 

XO 

JULY,  1920,  TO  JUNE,  1921,  BY  CLASSES. 


Hard  red 
spring 

Durum , 

Hard  red  win- 
ter  

Soft  red  winter. 

Commcn  white. 

White  club... 

Mixed  wheat. 


18.5 

12.3 

22.0 

0.3 

18.4 

5.5 

16.5 

5.8 

22.7 

10.3 

33.3 

8.0 

20.9 

8.1 

13.3 
3.1 

4.8 
2.3 
3.2 
1.4 
3.3 


9.5 
1.7 

6.9 

10.8 

3.4 

1.3 

6.4 


26.6 
.8 

9.3 
15.1 

8.5 
10.5 

5.4 


25.6 
86.4 

77.4 
76.1 
76.6 
79.3 
79.1 


34.6 
10.2 

9.5 
6.1 
8.4 
9.5 
10.2 


7.4 
1.4 

1.4 
.6 

8.5 
.5 

2.7 


10.3 
.6 

1.1 
.8 
.6 
.2 

1.1 
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5.5 

.6 

1.3 
1.8 
2.4 


Li 
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WHEAT— Continued . 
Tablb  40. — Wheat:  Production  and  disposition  of  crop,  United  State$,  1910  to  19tl. 
[In  mimooa  of  baabOB;  1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Prc^uction. 

V' 

On 
hand 
Julyl. 

Total 
rap. 
ply. 

Seed- 
ing. 

Carry 
over. 

92 

78 
90 
76 

55 
163 
48 
17 

54 

106 
88 

Ex- 
ports. 

Re. 

mahi- 
tag 
for 

con- 

tlon. 

Canadian. 

Yaar. 

Winter 
wheat. 

».^'"-- 

Crop. 

Ex- 

port.i 

1910 

434 

430 
400 
523 

685 
674 
480 
413 

566 
732 
578 
587 

201 
191 
330 
240 

206 
352 
156 
224 

356 
209 
209 
206 

635 
621 
730 
763 

801 

1,026 

636 

637 

921 
941 
787 
795 

P.et, 

0.08. 

.88 

.90 

.08 

.90 
.88 
.87 
.92 

.03 
.82 

88 
92 
78 
00 

76 
55 
163 
48 

17 
54 

151 
79 

723 

•  718 

806 

853 

067 
1.061 
^824 

«708 

088 
995 
938 
874 

77 
72 

n 

82 

88 
84 
80 
95 

100 
90 
90 

69 
80 
143 
146 

332 
213 
204 
133 

W> 

365 

482 
483 

504 
549 

494 
691 
492 
463 

497 
567 
464 

132 
2S1 
224 
232 

161 
394 
263 
284 

189 
193 
270 

61 

1911 

77 

1912 

104 

1913 

162 

1914 

91 

1915 

177 

1916 

227 

1917 

186 

1918 

100 

1919 

1920 

114 
144 

1921 

I  Includes  wheat  floor  in  terms  of  wheat.    Calendar  years. 
>  Includes  imports. 


Tabls  41,— Wheat  crop  classified  by  grades. 

(Based  upon  estimate  of  about  5,000  mill  and  elevator  operators.] 
8PRIN0  WHEAT. 


State. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Under  5. 

1921 

1920 

6.7 
6.8 
4.2 
31.7 
2.5 

7.3 
64.6 
30.8 
33.0 
41.7 

25.9 
26.9 
20.0 
45.3 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

2.7 
6.0 
3.1 
14.0 
15.7 

11.2 
74.7 
T0.O 
38.3 

16.5 
12.3 
12.5 
22.2 
22.7 

29.6 

ia2 

19.8 
37.3 

40.1 
41.5 
44.2 
37.6 

15.2 
8.0 
15.2 
1&9 
5.3 

14.1 
20.7 
27.6 
3a5 
32.5 

5L6 
49.6 
86.4 
88.9 

36.1 
90l9 
27.9 
29.7 
30.5 

26.9 
6.0 
10.7 
13.8 

17.1 
13.5 
25.9 
9.0 

26.4 
14.5 
19.2 
18.0 
8.9 

17.1 

lai 

22.5 
19.4 
19.2 

17.2 
15.7 
28.6 
14.1 

25.6 
28.9 
25.5 
20.5 
17.0 

17.4 

!•*. 

7.2 

&6 
3.8 
5.9 
2.8 

20.8 
19.8 
19.7 
14.1 
14.9 

15.8 
3.1 

15.0 
8.7 
4.2 

6.0 
3.4 

lao 

4.1 

19.7 
17.0 
1&8 
10.0 
9.9 

9.4 
.1 

'1*5* 

3L4 
2.7 
L2 
.5 

1&8 
27.6 
15.8 
10.6 
19.9 

14.8 
.9 
3.9 
4.7 
%\ 

.8 
1.8 
3.1 
L8 

10.4 
5.3 

12.2 
3.6 
4.2 

6.6 

"Li" 

.2 
1.2 

.8 

14.1 

MinnnsntA , , . . 

23.4 

Iowa 

25.9 

North  Dakota 

6.7 

South  Dakota 

48w5 

Nebraska. 

30.9 

Montana 

.6 

Wyoming 

.8 

Colorado 

3.7 

New  Mexico 

.3 

Utah 

33.6 
37,3 
22.0 
60.0 

.0 

Tdftho  

2.6 

WlMlhl*?Ft4>n ,... 

1.1 

Oregon 

.8 

United  States 

24.1 

24.0 

25.6 

20.8 

34.3 

16.6 

16. 1 

12.8 

7.9 

11.8 

8.1 

14.0 

New  York.... 
Pennsylvania. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Ohio 

IndiftTift 

UUnois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 


13.6 
12.3 
12.2 
16.2 
6.9 

5.7 

a3 

12.6 
9.8 
3.8 


18.4 
13.4 
25.1 
42.5 
23.4 

14.4 
22.2 
20.2 
15.7 
19.7 


WINTER  WHEAT. 


18.8 
22.3 
19.0 
11.8 
20.1 

22.9 
19.9 
19.2 
28.1 
21.1 


48.4 

67.1 

26.4 

48.0 

52.2 

37.5 

39.8 

45.2 

25.6 

49.8 

4a7 

19.3 

41.0 

48.1 

33.2 

36.9 

50.1 

35.7 

43.9 

47.8 

29.4 

49.3 

5a4 

26.3 

44.6 

46.1 

30.6 

24.2 

47.8 

35.0 

7.6 
8.1 

14.2 
9.8 

13.1 

14.4 
12.9 
8.2 
10.6 
22.8 


4.6 
7.9 
7.6 
3.4 

6.7 

8.7 
7.1 
6.5 
7.7 
8.0 


2.7 
2L3 
5.6 
3.3 
4.2 

4.9 
3.5 
2.5 
2.4 

9.2 


ao 

2.3 

0.2 

2.9 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

2.8 

1.1 

.4 

1.6 

1.3 

L7 

1.6 

1.0 

2.4 

2.4 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.3 

1.1 

1.4 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

2.4 

6.0 

1.0 
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WHEAT— Continued. 


Table  41. — Wheat  crop  classified  by  grades — Continued. 
WINTER  WHEAT— Continued. 


Btate. 

No 

.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No 

.4. 

No.  6 

No.6. 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

mi 

1920 

1921 

199D 

Nebraaka 

23.4 
24.2 
4.3 
8.2 

13.7 

9.2 

68.1 

48.0 

29.9 
36.9 
49.4 
66.7 

21.4 

38.4 

10.5 

9.8 

23.3 
32.4 
68.4 
56.6 

32.9 
37.4 
41.3 
42.1 

47.0 
39.9 
35.2 
89.4 

27.5 
34.7 
20.6 
31.3 

50.4 
45.4 
34.0 
26.8 

42.9 
36.2 
42.3 
42.6 

21.3 

4]i8 
20.9 
3a8 

52.6 
42.6 
4a9 
30.4 

21.8 
21.5 
36.6 
82.6 

36.7 

34.2 

8.7 

12.8 

13.1 
14.3 
11.2 
11.8 

20.9 
16.7 
23.8 
29.3 

17.7 
16.8 
&5 
9.5 

12.5 
16.7 
11.2 
16.0 

6.9 
9.8 
16.9 
18.5 

14.7 

14.0 

L6 

4.5 

2.4 

8.0 
4.4 
2.4 

9.4 
5;9 
12.8 
12.5 

16.6 
6.2 
1.4 
2.9 

1.8 
2.8 
8.8 
6.5 

1.6 
3.3 
6.3 
4.2 

6.3 

5.7 

.5 

2.1 

.6 

.0 

.9 

2.1 

3.5 
2.3 
6.1 
3.9 

12.2 
2.0 
.4 
.4 

.2 
LO 
1.4 
3.1 

.3 
1.8 
1.7 
2.1 

Zl 
2L2 
.5 
L8 

8.6 
.4 
.1 

.7 

1.9 

Kan.*ws 

.5 

Kentucky 

&0 

T^nnos&M 

L9 

Texas 

t.0 

Oklahoma. .,,..,..,. 

.8 

Montana .x.. 

.4 

Colorado 

.3 

Idaho  

.0 

Washington 

.0 

Oregon 

L4 

Calliomia 

L9 

United  States 

• 

19.7 

29.5 

39.9 

42.0 

25.1 

1&2 

10.2 

6.7 

3.5 

2L4 

1.6 

1.2 

Table  42. — Wheat,  indiuiing  flour:  Intemationhl  trade^  calendar  years,  1909~19t0J 

t*  Temporary"  imports  Into  Italy  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  prodocts  for  export  are  Indnded 
In  ^e  total  imports  as  given  in  the  ofQcial  Italian  return .  In  the  trade  returns  of  Chile  the  item  tilgo  mote 
(prepared  corn)  which  might  easily  be  confused  with  trlgo  (wheat)  is  omitted.    See  "Oeneiml  noU^" 


Country. 


Average,  1909-1913. 


Imports.  Exports, 


1918. 


Imports,   Exports. 


1919 


Imports.  Exports. 


1900 


Imports.  Bxports. 


FBINGV  AL  KXFOSnMO 
C0UNTUE8. 


Argentina 

Australia 

British  India.. 
Bulgaria 


Chile 

Rumania 

Russia 

United  States 

PBINOPAL  IMFOBTINQ 
COUMTBISS. 

Belgium 

BrasU 

British  South  Africa. . 

Denmark 

Finland 


France — 
Germany.. 
Greece.... 

Italy 

Japan 


Netherlands.. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 


Switserland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


IfiOO 

Ittuhels, 

8 

7 

541 

89 

426 

170 

178 

5,924 

1,637 


78,967 

20,495 

6,897 

6,711 

4,912 

88,608 
89,755 

7,084 
52,806 

8,405 

76,658 
3,228 
4,471 
7,140 

18,885 
219,166 
67,838 


tfiOO 

95,213 
49,732 
51,510 
11,244 
90,871 

2,593 
62,370 
161,766 
100,810 


22,694 


IfiOO 

8 

8 

802 


IfiOO 
btMftsb. 
119,029 
66,760 
24,144 


IfiOO 

4 

4 
7,730 


833 

110 


08,217 
4,870 


114 

104 
8,614 


IfiOO 
btMUZl. 
187,856 
106,247 
2^524 
17 
113,586 

2,648 


IflOO 


IfiOO 


.     162 

226 

44 


17,788 


206,867 


268 
623 
(») 

1,529 

21,149 

2 

8,273 

25 

64,304 
216 
66 
20 

109 

4,514 

20,784 


18,499 

1,824 

858 

45 

72,922 


171 
13 


870 


7,986 


12,823 
22,404 

2,137 
808 

2,987 

86,680 


267,111 


847 


162 
509 


1,282 


6,702 

78,671 

2,874 

2,245 
1,710 
6,938 
2,402 

7,406 

176,460 

17,479 


2,869 

21 

8 

982 

46 

««, 

17,103 


11,551 
96,603 
11,543 

18,129 
4,218 

18,426 
4,079 

18,148 
178,612 
27,268 


918 
2 

264 

7 

1,000 

60 

211 
644 

81,829 


89,412 


88,868 
15,879 
8,7U 
1,169 
1,060 

87,770 
24,572 
16,918 
79,876 
7,066 

20,194 


6,186 
666 

144,846 

1,368 
106 

SO7,6a0 


3n 

119 


1,172 
910 


1,679 
94 

1,096 


18,699 
8,086 

12.241 

2H476 

44,141 


m 

80 

S73 

6B9 

4,0M 


Total.. 


700,526 


745,194 


414,070 


689,294 


629,407 


666,670 


666,178 


471,078 


\  Po^lfL'^^JlP^^^®  statistics  of  trade  for  AustriA^Hun^ury,  Belgium,  and  Germany  duitog  the  war  p«iod» 


1914-1918.   Therddre  the  total  trade  statistics  of  impwts  and  experts  for  all  ooontries  are  not 
-^arabledurin -'•--" — *-* 
'Less  than 


pmble  during  that  period. 
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OATS. 
Tabls  43. — Oatt:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-1921. 


Average 
1909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 
1909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

NOBTB  AMKBICA. 

United  SUt«8 

IfiOO 
Qcret. 
37,867 

1,000 
acres. 
40,359 

1,000 
acres. 
42,491 

1,000 
acres. 
44,826 

1,000 

busheU. 

1, 131, 176 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,184,030 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,486,281 

1,000 
busheU. 
1,060,737 

Cunada: 

New  Brunswick.. 
Quebec  

204 
1,461 
2!  964 
1,379 
2,293 
i;223 

326 

305 
2,141 
2,674 
1,847 
4  838 
2,767 

380 

309 
2,206 
2,880 
1,874 
5,107 
3,090 

384 

285 
2,367 
3,096 
2^226 
5,682 
2,912 

383 

6,933 
40,294 
105,036 
54,192 
98,481 
52,045 

11,697 

9,261 
67,275 
78,388 
57,698 
112,167 
65,725 
13,883 

9,118 
66,729 
129,171 
67,657 
141,649 
115,091 
11^395 

7,118 
50,591 
72,575 
49,442 
170, 513 
64,192 
11  801 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.... 
Alberta 

Other 

TotalCanada. . 

9,840 

14,952 

15,850 

16,950 

867,678 

894,387 

630,710 

426,232 

Mexico 

17 

Total  North 
America 

47,197 

1,498,870 



SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

46 

3,080 
79 
85 

2,301 

2,061 
56 
76 

52,122 

2,934 

830 

83,762 
3,260 
1,288 

57,118 
8,250 
1,479 

47  606 

cS... :......... 

2,715 
i;986 

Uruguay 

81 

Total  South 
America 

2,113 

3,244 

2,193 

55,886 

3^300 

61,842 

52,300 

EUSOPZ. 

Austria 

•4,613 

'246 

225 

644 

•455 

""1*028* 

*987 

•9,801 

•10,760 

606 

627 

664 

•143,392 

5,216 

4,973 

40,905 

•9,880 

13,581 

15,974 

18,776 

Bosnia  Herzegovina  >. 
Bfllg««»m . 

561 
302 

997 
1,013 
7  296 
7,396 

155 

686 

332 

1,981 

1,091 

1,013 

8,278 

8,015 

273 

802 

1,159 

62 

395 

342 

2,165 

603 
407 
2,003 
1,112 
1,038 
8,298 
7,882 

27,361 

7,387 

•46,099 

47,583 

24,133 

179,825 

309,587 

2,749 

"34,"  695* 

1,699 

20,392 

15,106 

•22,824 

33,866 

10,125 

59,654 

50,794 

24,561 

291  406 

335,521 

3,996 

22,807 

24,223 

1,849 

2^186 

15,078 

54,343 

80,251 

11,271 

72,351 

52,016 

28,029 

245,206 

324,880 

4,134 

20,140 

37^771 

1,550 

21,280 

12,742 

62,211 

Bulgarli^ 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

43,115 

21;  989 

•310,020 

•591,996 

|iiniATi4.^              ..  . 

Germany 

Greece,  r 

•2,669 

1,253 

77 

346 

266 

•1,105 

38,013 

•  2,858 

1,190 

266 

1,276 

1,969 

81 

806 

1,198 

62 

378 

342 

2,167 

•85,840 

36,945 

3,382 

18,512 

10,245 

•27,545 

874,945 

•76,590 

29,602 

5,443 

29,110 

79,115 

4,784 

itaiyT....;::. ..;:.::. 

,, 

1,129 
62 
380 
343 

•952 

Luxemburg 

Netherlan<& 

Rumania 

Russia  Proper  • 

Poland 

•2,440 

4,119 

4,738 

•76,281 

129,061 

149,788 

Northern  Caucasia  •. 

Serbia* 

f^paifi 

1,595 

1,762 

57 

1,588 

1,758 

56 

1,035 

1,527 

1,757 

52 

32,915 

76,691 

2,770 

»42,192 

37,772 

70,616 

3,118 

•26,354 

40,035 

Sweden 

67,585 

Switzerland 

3,036 

Yugoslavia 

United  Kincdom: 
Fpglan<i 

1,835 
204 
952 

1,049 

2,252 

312 

1,111 

1,442 

2,017 

249 

1,032 

1,332 

1,932 

215 

1,011 

1,254 

74,750 

7,274 

37,670 

63,083 

80,416 
10,920 
42,440 
85,540 

78,768 

7,200 

41,256 

65,388 

74,136 

6,040 

»  46, 732 

56,238 

Wi^ 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  United 
Kingdom 

4,040 

5,117 

4,630 

4,412 

182,777 

219,316 

192,612 

183,146 

Total  Europe. . 

84,158 

2, 636, 321 

* 

ASIA. 
C3mniS 

429 
87,403 

Ritfsia  (Asiatic)  • 

4,912 

.1111:1110:^1111111 

•  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  wore  unavailable. 

•  Old  boundaries.  •  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina. 
•Bohemia,  Moravia, and  Silesia.  •  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  Galicia,  and  Posen. 

•  1910  Census.  '  Unofficial. 
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OATS— Continued. 
Table  43. — Oats:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-19£1 — Con. 


Area. 

Production. 

Coontry- 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

AFBICA. 

Algeria 

1,000 
acres. 
466 
141 

1,000 
acres. 
533 
138 
641 

1,000 
acres. 
674 
149 
558 

tfiOO 
acres. 
558 
165 
564 

1,000 

mikeis. 

^^ 

4,333 

7,197 

1,000 
bviheU. 

6,689 

1,000 

Inuhels. 

6,855 

1,481 

?986 

1,000 
Inuhels. 
11,412 

7  7» 

TaniB          . . .  ^ . 

nnion  of  South  AMca. 

Total  Africa... 

1,312 

1,281 

1,287 

24,480 

20,768 

13,321 

24,368 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

2 

75 

388 

101 

81 
61 

343 
161 

141 
36 

660 
192 

192 
48 

47 
1,571 
8,592 
1,371 

1,204 
2,066 

4 

•1,273 

5,275 

1,641 

1,600 
848 

3 

•690 
6,603 
1,634 

2,487 

Victoria 

South  Australia. . 

Western  Austra- 
lia  

Tafimania 

Total  Austra- 
lia  

708 

768 

1,089 

14,851 

10,441 

12,559 

New  Zealand 

376 

173 

180 

148 

13,664 

6,885 

8,492 

5^225 

Total  Austral- 
asia   

1,084 

941 

1,249 

28,515 

17,326 

21.051 

Qrand  total 

140,061 

4,331,904 

1 

1 

* 

B  Less  than  500  acres.  •  Indnding  Federal  Territory. 

TABLift  44. — Oati:  Total  production  in  countries  as  far  as  reported,  189S-19tl. 


Year. 

Production. 

v„ 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

BntkHs. 

1895 

3, 

00 

1902 

3,626,303,000 

1909 

4,312,882,000 

1916 

3,484,071,009 

1896 

2 

00 

1903 

3,378,034,000 

1910 

4,182,410,000 

1917 

3,006,747,000 

1897 

2, 

00 

1904 

3,611,302,000 
3,510,167,000 

1911 

3,808,661000 

1918 

3,112.522,000 
2,867',8»7  000 

1898 

2 

00 

1905 

1912. 

4617394  000 
4,eO7,«7,00O 
4,034,857,000 

1919 

1899 

3 

00 

1906 

3,544,961000 

1913 

1920 

3,648021000 

1900 

3 

00 

1907 

3,603,896,000 

1914, 

1921 

2,965,070,000 

1991 

2 

00 

1906 

3,691,012,000 

a916 

4,306,560,000 

Tablb  45. — Oats:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentumed  countries,  lS90-19tl. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger- 
many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 
Proper. 

France. 

United 
Kins- 
dam.i 

Average: 

1890-1899 

Bushels. 
26.1 
29.3 
32.1 

BushOs. 

17.8 

2ao 

•22.2 

Bushels. 

4ao 

5a7 
47.6 

Bushels. 
26.3 
2gi8 
S».3 

BushOs. 

ButMs. 
29.8 
83.0 
82.8 

BnAeis. 
43L6 

1900-1909 

20.7 
•34.8 

44.3 

1910-1919 

43L1 

1919 

29.3 
35w2 
28.7 

41.9 
41.9 
41.2 

22.4 
25.6 
28.3 

24.6 
35.2 
28l6 

42.0 

1920 

27.8 
2&0 

41.0 

1921 

41.6 

I  Winchester  bushels. 


•  Seven-year  average. 


•  SIz-year  aTcnfe. 
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OATS— Continued . 


Tablb  46. — Oau:  Acreage,  production,  valtie,  exports,  etc.,  in  the   United  Staue, 

1849-1921. 

(Bee  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1810 

1880 

1866-1875. 
187fr-1885. 
1886-1805. 


Acreace 


(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Aeret. 


0,680 
1^143 
27,482 


1806 20,646 

1807 28,858 

1898 28»760 

1809 !  i9,640 

1800 1  30,200 

ISOl '  20,804 

1902 i  30,578 

1003 30,866 

1004 1  31,353 

1905 1  32,072 

1906 ■  33,353 

1907 -..I  33,641 

1908...  "'  — 

1909... 

1010  «.. 


1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 

1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1018... 

19194.. 
1920... 
1921  ».. 


34,006 
SS,169 
37,548 

37.783 
37, 917 
38,309 
38,442 

40,996 
41,587 
43,553 
44,348 

40,359 
42,491 
44,826 


Aver- 

Avar- 

ts* 

,5Sk 

Produc- 

farm 

tion  (OOO 

price 

per 

omitted). 

,P«r  , 

acre. 

bushel 
Decl. 

Bfuk. ,  BusheU. 


28.2 
27.4 
36.1 

26.3 
27.9 
29.3 
31.3 
29.9 


Farm 

value 

Beo.l 

(000 

omitted). 


272,998 
460,856 
717,149 

780,563 
701,501 
842,747 
965,555 
904,566 


26.0  '  778,531 
34.5  1,055,441 

27. 5  ,    848, 824 

82.1  1,007^183 

33.3  ,1,068,780 

31.0  1,084,623  j 

24. 0  807, 308 

24.9  847,109 

30.4  1,068,289 

31.6  1,186,341 

24.4  922,298 
37.4   1,418,337 

29.2  1,121,768 

29.7  1,141,060 

37.8  1,540.030 
3a  1   1,251,837 

36.6  1,502,740 

34.7  1,538,124 

2913  1,184,030 
35.2  1,496,281 
23.7  ,1,060,737  | 


CImte. 


37.5 
32.5 
28.9 

18.3 
20.8 
25.2 
24.5 
2&4 

4ao 
sao 

33.8 
3L0 

28.8 

31. 8  I 
44.3  ' 
47.3  I 
4a6  ' 
34.4 


IMkrt. 


102,423 
182,504 
207,040 

143,193 
164,886 
312,483 
226,588 
230,160 

811,874 
322,944 
286,879 
312,467 
308,086 

329,142 
357,340 
400,363 
433,869 
408,388 


4&0>  414,663 

31.9  452,469 

39.2  439,596 

43.8  499,431 


36.1 
52.4 
66.6 
7a9 

7a  4 
46.0 
30.3 


550,506 

655,928 

1,061,474 

1,000,322 

833,923 
688,311 
321,640 


Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel.  No.  1  north- 
ern spring.i 


December. 


Low.  High. 


Of. 


1  Ouotatlons  are  for  No.  2  to  1906. 

*  Oatmeal  not  included  until  1883. 

•  Oatmeal  not  included  1887-1883,  and  1000. 


Ctt. 


Following 
May. 


Low.  High. 


CU.     Ct», 


41 


DomeetJe 

Including 

flour, 

flflcal  year 

beginning 

July  !.• 


BuiheU, 


646,088 
8,106,788 
5,607,337 

87,735^068 
78,880,307 
38,584,382 
46^048,867 
4^368^981 

18,377,613 
8.881,805 
1,900,740 
8,304,693 

48,434,541 

6,886^884 
2,518,856 
2,383.817 
3,648,726 
8,845,850 

3,  en,  740 

36,455,474 

3,748,743 

100,609,273 

98^960,481 
95,105,698 
135,090,611 
109,004,734 

43,435,994 
9,391,006 


including 

floor, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

July  1.* 


BwiheU. 


732.616 
386,128 
111,587 

131,304 
3^008 
38,008 
54,878 
32,107 

38,978 
160,066 
183,988 
55,609 
40,026 

91,389 

883,418 

6,601,700 

1,084,611 

107,318 

738,809 

33,273,634 

630,723 

665,314 

761,644 

3,501,077 

551,356 

6,043,834 
8,795,638 


4  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
•  Preliminary  estimate. 
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OAT&— Continued. 
Tablb  47. — Oats:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1919-1921. 


state. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vennont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Ckinnecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

VirrinJa 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Qeori 
Florl 
Ohio 
India- 
Illinois^ 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas......... 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

ArlmnaTO 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMezloo.... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1910        1920       1921 1 


117 

18 

83 

9 

1 

11 
1,008 

71 

1,178 

0 

49 
160 
180 
170 
298 

310 

40 

1,452 

1,760 

4,291 

1,515 
2,348 
8,526 
6,506 
1,707 

2,397 
1,963 
2,133 
1,554 


220 

222 

160 

50 

1,863 

1,573 
280 
579 
100 
174 

55 
13 
62 
3 
185 

210 
2&\ 
147 


40,359 


119 

18 

81 

9 

1 

11 
1,089 

72 

1,210 

7 

60 
148 
200 
154 
307 

344 

41 

1,540 

1,875 

4,334 

1,485 
2,408 
3,702 
5,894 
1,918 

2,518 
2,219 
2,400 
2,127 
280 

260 
246 
128 
60 
1,490 

1,660 
200 
533 
115 
204 

61 

13 

77 

3 

185 

210 
300 
155 


42,491 


124 
18 
81 
9 

1 

11 
1,038 

72 
1.23| 

60 
168 
210 
170 


412 

41 

1,614 

1,878 

4,594 

1,544 
2,632 
3,924 
5,960 
2,148 

2,619 
2,650 
2,585 
1,894 


260 
808 
147 
55 
1,865 

1,765 
300 
469 
150 
217 

61 
18 
79 
3 
180 

210 
272 
140 


44,826 


Production  (thousands  of 
bushels). 


1919 


3,978 
594 

2,448 
297 
30 

324 

26l704 

2,180 

36,466 

188 

1,872 
3,520 
3,780 
2,889 
6,864 

6,200 

600 

47,916 

56,000 

128,730 

37,875 
78,423 
98,728 
192,584 
46,089 

37,154 
56,927 
60,962 
43,667 
6,300 

4,070 
3,996 
2,400 
1,100 
78,246 

50,336 
6,160 
8,474 
1,200 
4,550 

1,507 

455 

1,730 

76 

5,560 

8,400 
8,889 
4,263 


1,184,030 


1020 


4,974 
702 

2,836 

806 

28 

330 

40,772 

%304 

47;  190 

231 

1,625 
3,241 
5,400 


7,224 

697 

68,068 

76,875 

171,103 

58,806 
107,878 
138,825 
229,866 

58,409 

60,432 
75,446 
83,040 
05,299 
6,580 

4,060 
4,428 
2,176 
1,160 
32,780 

54,450 
7^250 

11,728 
4,370 
6,426 

1,671 
351 

2,603 
112 

7,030 

0,786 
10,060 
4,650 


10211 


1,406,281 


4,340 
630 

270 
28 

330 

24,012 

1  T28 

35,288 

168 

1,620 
3,342 
4,020 
3,060 
8,112 

8,652 

533 

37,122 

45,072 

121,741 

28,101 
63,058 
04,176 
154,960 
42,960 

49,761 
58,300 
70,064 
38,827 
5,667 

5,330 
6,776 
2,040 
1,265 
33,570 

35,300 
6,600 

10,787 
4,500 
6^727 

1,690 
630 

2,876 
113 

7,740 

10,600 
8,704 
8,780 


1,060,737 


Total  value,  basis  D«e.  1  pries 
(thousands  of  dollais). 


1010 


3,660 
506 

2,203 

267 

28 


21,334 

1^704 

20,165 

124 

1,125 
3,520 
3,440 
3,000 
7,530 

7,130 

720 

34,600 

88,640 

90,111 

26,801 
54,896 
63,186 
123,254 
3^723 

24,898 
85,864 
45,475 
31,877 
5,733 

3,786 
4,106 
2,520 
1,100 

50,  on 

35,235 
5,421 
3,161 
1,344 
4,103 

1,432 

465 

1,605 

76 

5,430 

7,812 
8,178 
4,002 


833,022 


1020 


2,126 

246 

22 

248 

27,317 

1,728 

31,145 

102 

1,138 


<»6 
3,252 
7,580 

7,802 

418 

34,084 

85,362 

73,613 


19211 


52,860 
40,077 
ffi;752 
28,665 

21,151 
24,807 
30,725 

4,803 

3,861 

3,807 

1,803 

043 

21,635 

23,058 
5,655 
5,080 
2,700 
3,866 

1,337  I 
337 

2,062 
134 

4,780 

7,046 
7,118 
3,720 


688,311 


878 

i,5n 
Its 

17 

1« 

11,700 

778 

12^877 

77 


1,8E73 
2,402 
2.1« 
5,02s 

5,537 

316 

12,2SD 

13,071 

35,306 

10,110 
21,106 
21,000 
35^041 
12,888 

16^430 
11,000 
14,711 
10;  483 
2,072 

2,558 

4,404 

1,882 

886 

13,002 

0,531 
2,070 
3,063 
1,710 
2,290 

811 
410 

2;  477 

4,410 

?»S 
1,028 


321,540 


t  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  48.— Oati:  CondiUonoferop,  UmtedStaU8,onfirHoffnorUh8namedfl901''19tl. 


h 

L 
P 

1 

1 

^ 

Yfltf. 

i 

■§ 

1 

Ymi, 

1 

# 

1 

Year. 

i  i  t 

1 

A 

*n 

•n 

^  • 

^ 

1=; 

> 

H,         1       H, 

■^ 

^ 

1901.... 

8&3 

88.7 

78.6 

72.1 

1908.... 

92.9 

86.7 

76.8 

09.7 

1916.... 

92.2 

96.9 

91.6 

91.1 

1902.... 

oae 

92.1 

89.4 

87.2 

1900.... 

88.7 

88.3 

85.5 

83.8 

1918.... 

86i9 

86.8 

8L6 

78.0 

1908.... 

85.5 

84.8 

T9.5 

76.7 

1910.... 

91.0 

82.2 

SL5 

83.8 

1917.... 

88.8 

89.4 

87.2 

9a4 

1904.... 

89.2 

8918 

86.6 

85.6 

1911.... 

85.7 

6&8 

65.7 

64.6 

1918.... 

93.2 

86.6 

82.8 

84.4 

1905.... 

92.9 

92.1 

9a8 

9a8 

1912.... 

91.1 

89.2 

90.3 

92.8 

1919.... 

98.2 

87.0 

76.5 

73.1 

1906.... 

8&9 

84.0 

82.8 

81.9 

1913.... 

87.0 

76.3 

78.8 

74.0 

1920.... 

87.8 

81.7 

87.2 

88.8 

1907.... 

8L6 

81.0 

75.8 

65.5 

1 

1914.... 

89.6 

84.7 

79.4 

76.8 

ig21 

8&7 

77.6 

64.5 

61.1 

Table  49. — OaU:  Forecast  of  production,  monlhly,  wUh  preliminary  and  final  estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

'                  1 

1912 

Bushels. 

1,109,000 

1,104,000 

1,216,223 

1,287,854 

1,254,834 

1,380,593 
i;5OO,O40 
1,430,991 
1,315,476 

BfuMt, 

1,139,000 

1,081,000 

1,199,805 

1,398  996 

1,316,867 

1,452,907 
1,436,617 
1,396,637 
1,822,065 

ButMi, 

1,207,000 

1,028,000 

1,153,240 

1402  100 

1,274,028 

1,456,188 
1,427  596 
1,260,463 
1,402,064 

ButheU. 

1,290,000 

1,066,000 

1,115,548 

1,407,670 

1,281,042 

1,533,476 
i;  477, 848 
1,218,935 
1,441,839 

ButJult. 

1,417,172 

1,122,189 

1,139,741 

1,517,478 

1,229,182 

1,580,714 
1,585,297 
1,219,521 
1,444,411 

ButhiU. 
1,418,337 
1,121,768 

1913 

1914 

1,141,060 

1915 

1,640,030 

1916 

1,251,837 

1917 

1,592,740 
1,588,124 
1.184.080 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1,406,281 

1,289,780 

1,299,322 

1,290,070 

1,309,095 

1,356,184 

1  3664912 

1921 

1,404,922 

1,328,937 

1,137,202 

1,090,282 

1,078,519 

M,060,737 

ipreUminaiy. 

Table  60. — Oats:  Prodvjction  and  distribution  in  the  United  States,  1897-191^1. 
1000  omitted  under  bushels.] 


Year. 


Old  stock 
on  i9itiMi& 
Aug.l. 

Crop. 

Quantity. 

Weight 
b^ei. 

QuaUty. 

ButUU. 
53,631 
53,928 

BwkeU. 
764.858 
916,931 

Pound*. 
30.2 
81.0 

Percent. 
86.9 
87.7 

37,797 
26,323 
64,200 
67,801 

754,443 

807,156 

1,007,143 

1,186,341 

922,298 

29.4 
29.8 
32.7 
32.7 
31.1 

77.0 
8L3 
91.4 
93.8 
84.6 

34,875 
103,916 
62,467 
55,607 
113,728 

1,418,337 
1,121,768 
1,141,080 
1,549,030 
1,251,837 

33.0 
32.1 
31.5 
33.0 
31.2 

91.0 
89.1 
86.5 
87.5 
88.2 

47,834 
81,424 
93,045 
54,819 
161,108 

1,502,740 
1  538  124 
1,184,030 
1,496,281 
1,080,737 

33.4 
33.2 
31.1 
33.1 
28.3 

95.1 
93.6 

84.7 
93.3 
74,7 

Total 
supplies. 


Stock  on 
farms 
Mar.l 

following. 


Shipped 
out  of 

county 
where 

grown. 


1807-1901 
1902-1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Biuhele. 
807,089 
970,859 

822,701 

844,053 

1,033,466 

1,250,541 

990,099 

1,453,212 
1,225,684 
1,203,527 
1,604,637 
1,365,565 

1,640,574 
1,619,548 
1,277,075 
1,551,100 
1,221.845 


Buthela. 
273,014 
350,013 

267,476 
278,847 
365,438 
442,665 


604,249 
419,481 
879,869 
598,148 
394,211 

699,208 
500,261 
409,730 
683,750 
404,461 


Buehela. 
201,387 
257,540 

210,923 
244,444 
829,255 
363,103 
265,944 

438,130 
297,365 
335,689 
465,823 
355,092 

514,117 
421,568 
312,364 
431,687 
252,980 
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Taslb  51. — Oats:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  huekel  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by  States. 


^  Based  upon  farm  price  Deoember  1. 
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OATS— Continued. 
Table  52. — Oats:  Farm  price  ^  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  months  1908-1921, 


Year. 


190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

WIS 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average,1912-1921. 


62.0 


47.0 
48.1 
45.0 
83.1 
47.5 

32.4 
30.3 
60.1 
44.6 
65.2 

78.7 
64.3 
82.7 
41.8 


63.7 


47.9 
61.1 
46.0 
82.8 
40.8 

33.1 
38.9 
62.1 
42.7 
56.9 

86.2 
62.6 
84.6 
41.9 


54.9 


1 


50.0 
53.2 
45.6 
32.3 
52.0 

33.1 
39.6 
53w4 
42L0 
61.6 

88.9 
66.8 
9a7 
39.3 


56.6 


5a4 
66.3 
43.3 
83.2 
66.0 

34.2 
39.6 
63.4 
42.6 
71.0 

86.0 
70.9 
98.8 
36.8 


68.9 


61.8 
67.4 
43.0 
34.7 
66.3 

36.0 

4ao 

61.3 
42.1 
69.9 

78.1 
71.2 
102.9 
87.9 


68.6 


1 


60.2 
66.2 
42.1 
37.6 
62.6 

87.7 
88.8 
46.7 
4a4 
6&9 

76.3 
7a9 
104.6 
36.6 


57.2 


40.8 
50.0 
41.7 
40.2 
44.8 

87.6 
36.7 
45.4 
4ai 
73.7 

73.0 
76.8 
81.9 
33.8 


47.2 
42.3 
88.4 
40.4 
85.0 

89.8 
42.8 
88.6 
43.1 
61.7 

70.8 
71.7 
70.2 
30.1 


54.2     6a8     48.9 


47.2 
41.0 
86.2 
42.6 
83.6 

30.6 
43.8 
84.6 
44.5 
62.8 

71.0 
68.4 
60.7 
81.0 


46.6 
41.0 
34.9 
43.8 
33.6 

87.9 
42.9 
84.9 
49.0 
61.7 

68.2 
68.7 
64.5 
29.2 


48.1 


47.2 
40.2 
814 
46.0 
31.9 

89.2 
48.8 
86.1 
62.4 
66.6 

7a  9 
7a4 
46.0 
3a3 


4&8 


47.9 
46.4 
89.9 
88.7 
4L4 

36.8 
4a9 
42.6 
44.0 
62.7 

74.6 
00l4 
74.0 
84.8 


62.1 


Table  53. — Oats:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  191&-19tl. 


Month. 

Estimated  amoant  sold  monthly  by  fiirmers 
of  United  States  (miUions  of  bushels). 

Per  cent  of  year's  aales. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1919- 

ao 

1920- 
21 

6.yr. 
arer. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1019- 
20 

1929- 
21 

5.yr. 
aTer. 

July 

31 

87 
61 
40 

24 

82 
67 
66 

.84 
82 
60 
42 

47 
60 
33 
80 

36 
80 
59 
41 

84 
78 
62 
43 

8.8 
23.8 
13.6 
10.7 

4.7 
16.4 
13.5 
11.1 

8.0 
19.6 
11.9 

9.9 

14.4 
1&4 
10.1 
9.3 

8.8 
18.7 
13.8 

9.6 

8.7 

August 

September 

October 

19.8 

12.6 
10.1 

NoTember 

December 

Jamjary 

February 

30 
21 
28 
20 

38 
39 
42 
40 

30 

.    28 

28 

19 

19 
27 
26 
21 

24 
25 
28 

28 

28 
28 
80 
26 

8.0 
5.7 
7.5 
5.3 

7.7 
7.8 
8.3 
8.0 

7.2 
6.7 
6.7 

4.6 

6.8 
8.3 
8.2 
6.6 

6.5 

6.8 
6.6 
6.6 

6.8 
6.9 
7.6 
6.2 

March 

20 
14 
17 
16 

35 
33 
20 
24 

23 
27 
29 
28 

16 
14 
17 
16 

26 
20 
29 
84 

34 
22 
22 

2t 

5.2 
3.8 
4.4 
4.3 

7.1 
6.6 
4.0 
4.9 

6.5 
6.3 
7.0 
6.7 

4.9 
4.8 
6.2 
4.6 

6.0 
4.6 
6.8 
7.8 

6.7 

^?!v:::::::;: 

Jane 

6.1 
6.6 
6.7 

Season... 

375 

500 

420 

385 

480 

409 

100.0 

100.0     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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OATS— Continued. 
Table  54. — OaU:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses,  1909-1920, 


Year. 


1 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average 


P.et, 
6.4 
11.5 
12.9 
11.8 

10.1 

1.4 

15.7 

22.7 

7.2 
27.6 
17.0 

7.9 


P.et. 

2.7 

5.7 

.5 

1.2 

4.0 

8.5 

2.2 

.7 

8.1 

1.0 

.8 

5.2 


P.et. 

a3 

.4 

.2 
.2 

.4 
.9 
.2 
.2 

.3 

.6 


P.et. 

0.4 

.4 

1.3 

2.7 

.0 
.4 

.3 
.2 

.5 
.5 
.7 

.8 


P.et. 

0.8 

.7 

.9 

.8 

.8 
1.0 
.8 
.0 

1.0 
.3 
.4 

1.1 


P.et. 
0.9 
2.8 
1.8 
1.0 

2.8 

2!6 

1.8 

1.1 

5.1 

1.7 

.9 


P.et. 

0.A 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.5 
.8 
.4 
.2 

.5 
.1 
.3 

.8 


P.et. 
12.1 
22.3 
18.1 
18.2 

19.7 
13.2 
22.7 
27.2 

14.1 
35.4 
21.4 
17.7 


P.et. 
2.3 
4.9 
1.1 

.8 

5.1 

2.1 

2.0 

.5 

1.0 
.7 
.0 

2.4 


P.et. 

1.4 

2.2 

.0 

.4 

1.3 
.3 
1.7 
1.1 

.7 
1.5 
.0 
.5 


P.et 

ai 


.1 


P.et. 

ai 


.1 

.2 
.1 
.1 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.4 


P.eL 
16w3 
38L9 
90l7 

IfluS 

27.S 
16.3 
27.6 
3a3 

17.7 

ayis 

22.3 


12.7 


3.0 


.3 


.8 


1.9 


2a2 


2.0 


1.0 


%L3 


1  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 

Table  55. — Oats:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  sales  of 
No.  S  whiu,  1910-11  to  1921-tt, 

CHICAGO.! 


Crop  year. 

< 

1 

1 

Z 

i 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1^ 

1910-11 

10.35 

ia34 

10.32 

ia32 

fa32 

ia33 

10.31 

lasi 

ia32 

ia34 

ia39 

m.u 

10.33 

1911-12 

.41 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.50 

.52 

.53 

.57 

.55 

.53 

.49 

.50 

1912-13 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.35 

1913-14 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.40 

1914-15 

.42 

.48 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.53 

.58 

.57 

.57 

.64 

.49 

.53 

.50 

1915-16 

.41 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.42 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.41 

.41 

1916-17 

.44 

.46 

.49 

.55 

.53 

.57 

.56 

.61 

.69 

.70 

.67 

.78 

.61 

1917-18 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.77 

.82 

.89 

.93 

.89 

.77 

.77 

.77 

.71 

1918-19 

.70 

.72 

.69 

.72 

.72 

.65 

.58 

.63 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.78 

.70 

1919-20 

.73 

.68 

.70 

.73 

.82 

.86 

.86 

.93 

1.01 

L09 

L13 

.91 

.80 

1920-21 

.70 

.62 

.54 

.51 

.48 

.44 

.42 

.42 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.34 

.61 

1921-22 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.33 

.34 

11  year  average.. 

.50 

.50 

.49 

.50 

.52 

.54 

.54 

.55 

.57 

.67 

.57 

.67 

.S3 

ST.  LOUIS." 


1910-11 

10.35 

10.34 

ia32 

10.31 

10.34 

ia33 

10.32 

ia26 

ia34 

ia34 

10.40 

|0i29 

10.  SS 

1911-12 

.43 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.51 

.52 

.54 

.67 

.56 

.53 

.46 

.49 

1912-13 

.40 

.33 

.37 

.32 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.33 

.35 

.39 

.38 

.40 

.36 

1913-14 

.40 

.42 

.41 

.40 

.41 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.87 

.40 

1914-15 

.41 

.49 

.45 

.48 

.50 

.64 

.58 

.68 

.57 

.63      .48 

.63 

.60 

1915-16 

.41 

.37 

.36 

.37 

.42 

.47 

.46 

.43 

.46 

.48 

.40 

.41 

.42 

1916-17 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.56 

.55 

.57 

.58 

.62 

.69 

.70 

.68 

.n 

.50 

1917-18 

.60 

.59 

.58 

.67 

.76 

.84 

.90 

.93 

.89 

.78 

.78 

.76 

.75 

1918-19 

.70 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.76 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.72 

.70 

.70 

.n 

.60 

1919-20 

.74 

.79 

.71 

.74 

.83 

.89 

.88 

.90 

.94 

1.13 

1.12 

LOO 

.88 

1920-21 

.73 

.63 

.55 

.52 

.50 

.45 

.44 

.43 

.38 

.40 

.38 

.36 

.61 

1921-22 

.32 

.36 

.32 

.33 

.35 

11  year  average.. 

.51 

.51 

.50 

.51 

.54 

.54 

.55 

.54 

.57  ;    .58 

.67 

.56 

.64 

1  CompUed  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
I  CompUed  from  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter. 
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Tablb  55. — Oat»:  MorUhly  arid  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  tales  of  No. 
S  white,  1910-11  to  19«-ff— Continued. 

0]iAHA.a 


Crop  year. 


I 


It 


1917-18... 
1918-19. . . 
1919-20. . . 
1920-21... 
1921-22  ».. 


.71 
.68 
.29 


a|0.58 
.70 
.66 
.60 
.32 


■10.57 
.66 
.67 
.52 
.28 


■10.72  80.76 
.00  .70 
.72  .  .80 
.46  .46 
^      .30 


$0.81 
.64 
.85 
.42 


ia88 
58 
86 


to.  88 
.62 
.80 
.40 


ia87 
.69 
.99 
.34 


laso 

.68 
1.08 
.37 


ia74 
.66 
LIO 
.34 


ia73 
74 
93 
83 


ia78 
.67 
84 
.48 


KANSAS  CITY 

.• 

1910-11 

I0L34 
.41 
.34 
.40 
.47 

.38 
.45 
.59 
.74 

.73 
.72 
.32 

sa33 

.46 
.33 
.47 

.47 

.85 
.46 
.60 
.72 

.66 
.63 
.35 

fa  32 
.49 
.32 
.45 
.45 

.86 

.48 
.60 
.70 

.69 
.55 
.31 

10.82 
.48 
.34 
.47 
.47 

.39 
.55 
.67 
.60 

.74 
.51 
.32 

|0i32 
.48 
.33 
.47 
.48 

.42 
.54 
.76 
.72 

.81 
.49 
.33 

10.32 
.50 
.38 
.34 
.53 

.44 

.56 
.83 
.67 

.87 
.46 

10.31 
.53 
.39 
.33 
.56 

.47 

.58 
.00 
.61 

.89 
.43 

I0L3O 
.53 
.36 
.83 
.57 

.43 
.63 
.91 
.66 

.92 
.43 

80.32 
.57 
.48 
.35 
.56 

.44 

.71 
.91 
.71 

1.06 
.37 

10.32 
.54 
.40 
.36 
.54 

.43 
.71 

:?I 

1.12 
.40 

80.39 
.52 
.40 
.39 
.46 

.39 
.67 
.72 
.70 

Lll 

.37 

80.43 
.44 

.88 
.87 
.51 

.45 
.75 
.74 
.60 

.91 

.35 

ias4 

19U-12. 

191»-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1916-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

.50 
.87 
.40 
.54 

.40 
.58 
.72 
.66 

.88 
.60 

11  year  avenge.. 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.52 

.56 

.55 

.59 

.67 

.56 

.55 

58 

MINNEAPOLIS.7 

1910-11 

80.35 

80.36 
.44 
.31 
.40 
.46 

.33 
.44 
.58 
.69 

.65 
.58 
.33 

80.30 
.46 
.31 
.37 
.44 

.34 
.47 
.58 
.66 

.67 
.51 

.28 

10.31 
.46 
.29 
.37 
.46 

.35 
.53 
.62 
.60 

.60 
.47 
.29 

80.30 
.46 
.30 
.37 
.46 

.40 
.49 
.76 
.69 

.80 
.44 

.30 

80.31 
.48 
.31 
.36 
.52 

.46 
.55 
.81 
.64 

.83 

.41 

80.29  ;10l29 

10.32 
.54 
.32 
.36 
.55 

.42 
.67 

.88 
.68 

1.08 
.33 

8a33 
.54 
.85 
.38 
.52 

.42 
.69 
.74 
.66 

1.06 
.36 

ia37  'so.  42 

8a88 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 : 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

.41 
.34 
.40 
.42 

.37 
.44 
.55 
.68 

.70 
.66 
.31 

.60 
.31 
.36 
.66 

.45 
.66 

.88 
.66 

.82 

.39 

.52 
.30 
.37 
.56 

.41 

.60 
.92 
.60 

.80 
.39 

.60 
.38 
.38 
.46 

.38 
.66 
.75 
.66 

1.15 
.34 

.47 

.38 

.35 

..60 

.88 
.75 
.74 
.74 

.94 
.34 

.47 
.38 
.88 
.48 

.88 
.62 

.n 

.60 

.80 
.48 



11  year  average.. 

.48 

.« 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.50 

.52 

.53 

.58  1    .55 

.54 

.54 

.60 

•  CompUed  from  Omaha  Daily  Price  Current. 
<  No  report. 

•  Prices  for  part  of  month. 


•  Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current. 
>  CompUed  from  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 


Tablb  56. — Oats:  Ratio  of  price  of  No.  S  yellow  com  to  No.  S  white  oats,  Chicago, 

1910-11  to  1920-21. 


Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1910-11 

1.6 
L4 
1.6 
1.8 

1.4 

t8 
1.8 

a4 

t8 
8.0 
L6 
L4 

1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
1.7 

1.3 
1.6 
1.7 
2.3 

2.0 
1.8 
1.5 
1.3 

1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 

1.8 
1.5 
1.7 
2.2 

2.2 

1.8 
L5 

1.5 
1.2 
1.6 
1.6 

1.3 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 

2.3 
1.7 
1.5 

1.5 
1.3 
1.5 
1.6 

1.3 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 

2.4 
1.7 
1.6 

1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 

1.3 
1.7 
2.0 
1.0 

2.8 
1.7 
1.6 

1.6 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 

1.4 
1.7 
2.3 
2.1 

2.6 
1.0 
1.6 

1.4 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 

1.5 
L9 
2.5 
2.1 

2.5 
1.7 
1.7 

L4 

1911-12 

19I»-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

19ie-17 

1917-18 

1.6 

2.3 
L8 

2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
3.4 

2.5 
2L6 
2.3 
L8 

L5 
2.2 
1.7 

1.6 
2.2 
1.9 
8.5 

2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
1.5 

L6 
2.0 
t8 

1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
8.4 

2.0 

2.0 
1.7 
1.6 

1.4 
L6 
1.9 

L5 
2.0 

1:S 

1918-19 

2.6 

1919-20 

L7 

1990-21 

1.8 

1921-22 

2.2 

2.1 

L9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

L8 

L9 
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36,009 
29,101 
20,311 
13,476 
12,657 

309'  17,282 
573  10,578 
587  18  001 
554  9,638 

635  13,556 

489  20,405 

405  21,376 

1,018  40,385 

802  20,711 
0961  20,578 
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896  12,828 
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1    ! 
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OATS— Continued. 

Tablb  58.— Oats:  VigihU  supply  in  Unked  States,  first  ofeack  month,  1910-11  to 

19tl-2t.^ 

[In  thousands  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Crop  year. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


M«y. 


Jiuia. 


July. 


1910-11. 
1911-12. 
19i:&-13 
1913-U. 

1914-15 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 

1918-19 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 


2,761 
11,208 

1,081 
17,131 

0,482 
1,309 
8,587 
6,679 

7,876 
20,481 

3,786 
87,562 


12,551 

20,742 

4,160 

24,602 

20,124 
2,924 

27,691 
7,277 

19,909 

19,411 

8,149 

60,455 


18,802 

21,044 

9,260 

30,718 


17,022 
22,600 
10,552 
81,684 


27,285 
14,881 


81,866 

15,730 

45,580 

14,165^  17,458 


24,689 
19,562 
27,602 
65,843 


22,060 
19,196 
84,414 
69,917 


15,505 
20,315 
10,774 
29,664 

82,471 
20,928 
47,487 
18,595 

29,143 
16,922 
83,961 
60,198 


16,129 

1&754 

8,457 

26,909 

32,956 
21,081 
48,823 
17,657 

34,828 
13,080 
32,194 


15,997 
15,431 
9,646 
24,460 

33,178 
20,175 
42,675 
13,879 

30,606 
11,560 
33,682 


15,760 
14,366 
12,348 
21,480 

83,268 
20,265 
36,740 
18,947 

27,666 
10,401 
34,142 


18,129 
13,429 
13,115 
19,755 

27,284 
17,882 
34,191 
18,008 

22,882 

9,579 

33,90B 


10,666 

11,  on 

8,704 
18,262 

28,022 
12,006 
28,033 
21,911 

21,507 

&818 

i^,740 


8L12S 
8;  052 
8^106 
8,144 

16,108 
17,454 
20,  r*^ 

15,827 

8,642 

28,420 


9,5» 

14,391 
7,2M 

4,345 
12,48 

9,741 
18,227 

18,  OM 

S,fi2i 

9<401 


1  Compiled  from  Chicago  Dally  Trade  Bulletin. 

Table  59. — Oats:  Summary  in  per  cent  of  carloads  graded  by  licensed  iTispeeton  for 
yearly  periods,  all  insj>ection  points.  Total  of  all  classes  and  subclasses  under  muk 
grade. 

1919-20  TO  1920-21. 


Crop  year. 

Beoelpts. 

Shipments . 

No.1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

S.  O. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  7.  1  No.  4. 

1 

S-O. 

1919-20 

P.ct. 
3.3 
5.4 

P.ct, 
30.0 
36.8 

P.  a. 
54.4 

44.7 

P.ct. 
10.2 
9.0 

P.  a. 

2.1 
4.1 

P.ct. 
2.7 
4.2 

P.et. 
35.1 

53L7 

P.ct. 
57.3 

87.2 

P.et. 
4.3 
3.8 

P.et. 

as 

1920-21 

2.8 

AUGUST, 

1920,  TO  JULY 

,  1921,  BY  CLASSES. 

Wliite 

5.1 
4.5 

30.4 
.0 

19.2 

36.4 
43.5 
31.7 
67.9 
41.0 

45.8 
33.4 
18.7 
31.5 
17.1 

8.9 
12.3 
12.4 
5.3 
6.4 

3.8 
6.3 
6.8 
5.8 
16.3 

4.2 
2.9 

11.1 
.0 

12.8 

52.8 
53.2 
73.2 
77.8 
46.1 

87.4 
38.4 
8.0 
22.2 
1L6 

8.2 
4.5 
8.9 
.0 
7.1 

2L4 

Red 

LO 

Gray 

S.8 

Blai 

.0 

Mixed 

St.9 
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OATft— Continued. 
Table  60. — Oott,  including  otameal:  TntematUmal  trade,  calendar  years,  1911-1920 


Country. 


Avense,  1911-1913. 
Importa.   Exports. 


1918 


1919 


Imports.  I  Exports.  I  Imports. 


Exports. 


1920 


ImiKXts. 


Exports. 


P&INaPAL  KXPOBTING 


Algeria 

Argentina.. 
Bi^garia... 


China 

Chile 

Rumania 

Russia 

United  SUtcs. . 


nuNciPAL  ncpoBUNo 
coumans. 


tfiOO 

93 
54 

117 
48 


Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Cuba 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Philippine  Islands . 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


Total. 


76 
1,643 
5,557 


3,426 

8,845 

4,126 

1,361 

1,187 

30,746 

41,320 

9,040 

41,901 

698 

486 

6,055 

12,484 

64,755 

3,976 


236,047 


IfiOO 

hwheU, 

1,296 

52,754 

278 

16,583 

484 

2,499 

10,012 

65,279 

12,592 


■237 
59 
151 


IfiOO 


3.787 
30 


45 


433 
122 

30,844 
104 

33,814 


67 
35^010 


2,342 

»16 

1,411 

3,151 


19,255 
1 

11 

53 

365 

2,142 

55,595 

524 


234,499 


118,510 


IfiOO 
InaheU. 
6,900 
3^347 


24,024 

70 

496 


131,085 


ifiOO 

73 
19 


3,295 

20 
330 


1,000 
buaheU. 
5,438 
22,958 


tfiOO 
hu»hd»» 
3,670 


tfiOO 
butkeU. 
1,891 


16,346 

238 

1,835 


1,347 
42 
31 


16,909 

436 

196 

2,436 


19 


67,570 


6,728 


.;       3,948 

569 

.         1,192 

.'  114 

31        31,632 


(>) 


3 


107 
3,437 


208,503 


37 


12,046 
2,870 

1,605 

6,334 

29,944 

585 


94,702 


184 
127 
736 


36 

8 

3,718 

4,457 


323,780 


4,568 
91 


16,540 


M09 
9 
25 


265 

18,133 

243 

3,147 

2,080 

14 

100 

14 

3,704 

24,862 

1,052 


4,876 

265 

1 

433 

183 


695 
16 


1,6 


70,091 


49,266 


>  Less  than  500.         >  One  year  *Two-year  average.        <  Austria  only,  new  boundaries. 
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BARLEY, 


Table  61. — Barley:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countrie$,  1909-19tl, 

Area. 

Production. 

Coontry. 

Average 
1909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1021 

Average 
1909^1913.> 

1919 

1020 

1921 

NOBTH  AMEBICA. 

United  States 

ifiOO 
acres. 
7,619 

1,000 
acret. 
6,720 

1,000 
acres. 
7,600 

1,000 
acre*. 
7,340 

1,000 
bfuheU. 
181, 881 

1,000 
147,608 

IfiOO 
btuhelt. 
180,332 

1,000 
lm$keU. 
151, 181 

Canada: 

New  Brunswick.. 
Quebec 

3 
99 
587 
561 
234 
185 
14 

11 
235 
569 
804 
493 
414 

30 

8 
104 
484 
830 
510 
481 
27 

0 
102 
462 
1,043 
408 
568 
24 

70 
2,382 
17,017 
15,064 
7^350 
5,364 
386 

286 
5,344 
13.134 
17,140 
8,071 
10^562 
044 

104 
4,010 
16.660 
it;  520 
10^502 
12,780 

786 

151 
4,073 

Ontario 

10,140 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.... 
Alberta 

10,682 

13,313 

11,657 

654 

Other         

Totel  Canada.. 

1,683 

2,646 

2,552 

2,796 

48,532 

66,380 

68,311 

50,700 

Mexico 

6,666 

" 

Totel  North 
America 

9,302 

237,070 

SOUTH  AlfCBICA. 

Argentina 

2»38 
117 

4 

615 

667 
139 
11 

3,626 

3,024 

61 

10,270 

8,  on 

72 

11, 161 

Chile-  .- 

98 

3,077 

5!  386 

Uruguay 

5 

^WO 

Totel    South 
America 

389 

817 

7,611 

14,338 

16,715 

EUROPE. 

Austria 

•2,712 

158 

214 

85 

•  616 

233 

238 

267 

•71,088 
2,540 
3,455 
4,247 

•12,425 

■"22,' 580* 

5,737 

•46,489 

•153,529 

3,092 

•  69, 812 

10,104 

3,822 

4,302 

5^201 

Croatia-Slavonia  • 

Bosnia-Herzegovina*. 

Bolsium  . 

78 

•474 

899 

586 

293 

1,502 

«2,782 

300 

90 

546 

1,711 

626 

293 

1,641 

«2,940 

581 

1,266 

494 

1,181 

5 

56 

156 

3,385 

9i 

551 

1,583 

628 

296 

1,653 

«2,808 

3,617 

10,371 

•21,568 

24,523 

5,206 

26,285 

«  76, 695 

5,020 

4,350 
13,026 
^,238 
24,707 

4,083 

38,382 

«82,344 

7,026 
22,585 

5,870 

20,650 

105 

2,743 

^382 
68,208 

3,030 
13,241 
47^364 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

501 

27,328 

Finland 

4,030 

France 

•1,886 
•3,976 

195 
•2,760 

613 

37.804 

Oermany,  -,-......-,  ^ 

«  80, 066 

6,430 

Hungry  Proper 

1,187 
541 

20,502 

Italy 

480 

8,327 
20,446 

""2,'688* 

5,275 

•31,641 

10,862 

Yugoslavia 

•12,401 

Luxemburg 

3 

68 

80 

•1,319 

23,075 

•1,249 

3,735 

242 

3,509 

451 

6 

57 

156 

•1,943 

5 

62 

156 

3,280 

82 

3,270 

2,867 

•24,821 

372,856 

•27,150 

67, 191 

5,072 

74,689 

14,502 

'  06 

Netherlands 

3,651 

Norway 

4,310 

Rumania 

40,568 

Russia  Proper  ....... 

Poland 

M,315 

1,044 

2,429 

T  35,917 

80,300 

53,806 

Northern  Caucasia  •. . 

Serbia* 

Spain 

4,254 

412 

19 

4,310 

402 

18 

4,261 

402 

16 

81,808 

12,892 

625 

00,462 
620 

80,820 

Sweden 

11,804 

Switierlaud 

553 

United  Kingdom: 
England 

1,400 

88 
191 
165 

1,406 
104 
174 
187 

1,638 
00 
204 
207 

1,366 
80 
171 
175 

47,352 
2,812 
7,103 
7,403 

40,502 
3,200 
6,112 
7)800 

47,856 
2,824 
7,784 
7,527 

40,562 

Wales 

1,920 

Scotland 

6^158 

Ireland 

5,9^ 

Total    United 
Kingdom 

1,844 

1,871 

2,048 

1,782 

64,760 

57,704 

65,001 

54,582 

Totel  Europe. . 

49,370 

1,063,057 

ASIA. 

British  India 

7,836 

6,304 

7,415 

40,973 
2,151 

120,827 
•2,303 

140,380 
•3,500 

Cyprus 

• 

' 

1  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  oases  where  stetistios  were  anavailable. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

•  Bohemia.  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 
4  Simmier  barley  only. 
•Unofficial. 

•Former  Kingdoin|  Bessarabia,  and  Bukowina. 

•  Farmer  Russian  Poland,  Former  and  Western  Galida  and  Posan. 
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Tablb  61. — BarUy:  Ana  and  production  of  widermentioned  countries,  1909-19tl — 

Continued. 


At 
1019 

ML 

Produotlon. 

Country. 

Averam 
1900.m3. 

1930 

1981 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Japanese  Empire: 

1,000 
aeret. 

843 

1,000 
aertt. 
2,893 

1,000 
aertt, 
2,987 

1,000 
aer$s. 

IfiOO 

89,528 

53 

19,436 

1,000 
89,350 

IfiOO 

fnuheU, 

92,140 

IfiOO 
89,898 

Formosa 

Korea 

26,480 

Total  Japanese 
Empire 

4,031 

109,017 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

829 



11,171 

■ 

Total  AsU 

12,696 

163,312 

'• 

AJgftria, , 

8,353 
894 

^640 

357 

1,523 

2;  795 

340 

2,341 

2,508 

374 

1,905 

1230 

91 

41,961 

83,667 
10^288 
26^894 
5^611 
i;068 

20,932 
10,449 
88^645 
2,018 
749 

50^491 
11,871 
29  510 
11,482 
1,187 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Toniii. ....        ... 

1,145 

7,900 
^015 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Total  Africa.... 

5,681 

0,502 

0,108 

76,913 

88,898 

108,991 

** 

AUfTBALAaU. 

Australia: 

Queensland 

Nevr  South  Wales 

7 

12 
60 
46 

6 

6 

1 

8 

100 

130 

7 

8 

8 
5 
85 
158 
6 

9 

110 
204 
1,400 
842 
184 

70 

9 

86 

2,020 

?417 

141 

88 

85 

89 

1,529 

2,449 

120 

116 

Victoria 

South  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

Western       Aus- 
traUa 

Total  Australia. 

137 

255 

267 

2,819 

4,764 

4,288 

New  Zealand 

30 

19 

23 

47 

1,402 

711 

816 

1,587 

Total  Austral- 
asia  

176 

274 

290 

4,221 

5,475 

5,104 

Grand  total.... 

76,825 

1,528,056 

" 

Table  62.- 

-BarUy: 

World  production  9ofar  as  reported, 

1895-1921. 

Year. 

Production. 

\     Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Prodoction. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

00 
00 
00 

1  00 
00 
00 

]                  00 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

B 

1.22  too 

1.23  100 

1.17  «0 

1.18  100 
1,29            100 
1,27            100 
1,27            00 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1,               00 
1,                00 
1,                 00 
1,                 00 
1,                 00 
1,                 00 
1,                 00 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Bu9Kd9 
1,189,868,000 

936,050,000 
1,074,158^000 

97?937,000 
1,145,770,000 

968,016,000 
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BARLEY-<)ontmu6d. 
Tablb  63. — Barley:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  eountrUi^  1890-19tl. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger- 
many, 

Austria. 

Hungary, 
proper. 

France. 

United 
King- 
dom.1 

1890-1899 

Btukeb. 
23.4 
26u5 
2&1 

BtuheU, 

13.3 

14.3 

S1&6 

BuOuiU. 
29.4 
85.3 
33.2 

BMtkelt. 

2L1 
26.3 
26.3 

Bvtftelf. 

Bntkdi. 
122.6 
123.6 
123.1 

99l8 

1900-1909  

23.4 
>24.2 

3&0 

1910-1919 

33.6 

1919       

22.0 
24.0 
20.9 

27.6 
27.9 
81.7 

1A.4 
18.5 
19.5 

17.5 
23.4 

90.8 

1920 

17.8 

32LS 

1921 

17.4  ,         22.0 

30.6 

1  Winchester  bushels. 


s  Seven  year  average. 


>  Six  year  average. 


Tablb  64. — Barley:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exportt,  etc.,  in  the  United  Statee, 

[See  headnote  oX  Table  4.] 


Acreage 
bar- 
vested 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 

per 
acre. 

Produo 
tion(000 
omitted). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.l. 

Farm 

value 

Dec.l 

(000 

ondtted). 

to  fancy .1 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal  year 

Year. 

December. 

Following 
May.* 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

• 

18*9 

Acres, 

Busk. 

BwJieU. 

n,m 

26,992 
47,029 
79,646 

99,394 
103,279 

99,490 
116,562 

96;041 

121,784 
149,380 
146,864 
162,105 
170,174 

192,270 
170,006 
184,857 
187,973 
173,832 

160,240 
223,824 
178,189 
194;  953 

228,851 
182,309 
211,750 
256,225 

147,606 
180,332 
151, 181 

Cents. 

DoUars. 

as. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Os. 

Bushds. 

BuAOe. 

1859 

1886-1875 . 
1876-1885 . 
1886-1896. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

i,i96 
2,102 
3,490 

4,172 
4,150 
4,237 

m 

4,742 
5,126 
5,568 
5,912 
6,250 

6»730 
6,»11 
7,204 

7,m 

7;743 

7,627 
7,530 
7,499 
7;  665 

7,148 
7,757 
8»933 
9,740 

6,720 
7,600 
7,240 

22.6 
22.4 
22.8 

23.8 
24.0 
23.5 
26.1 
2L1 

25.7 
29.1 
26.4 
27.4 
27.2 

28.6 
24.5 
25.3 
24.4 
22.5 

21.0 
29.7 
23.8 
25.8 

82.0 
23.5 
23.7 
26.3 

22.0 
24.9 
2a9 

70.2 
61.0 
47.0 

sao 

86l2 
38.9 
89.0 
4a5 

45.2 
46.5 
46.4 
4L6 
89.4 

4L6 
66.3 
5&2 
54.8 
57.8 

86.9 
5a6 
53.7 
54.3 

5L6 

8ai 

113.7 
91.7 

12a6 
7L3 
42.2 

21,382 
28,683 
37,464 

29,814 
36,346 
38,701 
4^479 
38,806 

55,068 
67,944 
66,700 
67,427 
67,005 

80,069 
112,675 
102,037 
102,947 
100,426 

139,182 
112,957 
95,731 
106,903 

118, 172 
160,646 
340,758 
234,942 

178,060 

94 
75 
56 

22 

35 

37 

56 

36 
42 
38 

37 

44 
78 
67 
55 
72 

102 
43 
SO 
60 

62 
95 
125 

88 

125 

100 
82 
58 

87 
42 

S? 

61 

63 

70 

61i 

52 

53 

56 

102 

Si* 

72 
90 

130 
77 
79 
75 

77 
125 
163 
105 

168 
96 

102 
73 
54 

1? 

36 
36 
37 

64 
48 
38 
40 
42 

66 
60 
66 
50 
75 

68 
45 

51 
74i 

70 
128 
105 
110 

140 

120 
77 
58 

35 
53 
42 
44 
57 

72 
56 
50 
-  50 
65* 

85 
75 
75 
68 
115 

132 

68 
66 
82 

83 
165 
176 
130 

190 

212,563 
1,008,254 
2,697,671 

li;237,077 
2,267,408 

23,661,362 
6,293,207 

8,714,268 
^429  141 
10.881,627 
10,661,656 
17,729,380 

8,238,842 
4,349,078 
6,580,398 
4^811,506 
9,300,346 

1,585,242 
it! 536. 703 

6,403,794 

1,271,787 

'12^804 

110,475 

180,757 

171,004 

57,406 
66  462 
90,706 

38,319 

199,741 

2,644 

1910« 

1911 

1912 

-.I!."".I. 

1913 

6  644,747 
26,754,522 

27,473,160 

16, 381,  on 

26  28&878 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

2(^457,781 

36,571,284 
30,457,106 

1919« 

1920 

135,083       50 

192H 

63,788 

■ 

>  Prices  1895  to  1908  for  N  o.  3  grade.      *  Acreage  ac^ nsted  to  census  basis.       *  Pielimlnary  estimate. 
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BARLEY— OoBtinued . 
Tablb  65. — Barley:  Aenage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1919-1921, 


suto. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1919 


1920       19211 


froductton  (thoosands  of 
bushels). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1  prioe 
(thousands  of  dollars). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


4 

1 

0 

171 

U 

4 

9 
114 
74 

m 

297 
516 

814 


1,065 
771 
217 
609 

6 

6 

78 
77 
75 


153 
10 


90 


«7 
987 


4 
1 

11 
170 

16 

4 
10 

102 
81 

182 

855 

502 

805 

180 

7 

1,065 

1,028 

266 

767 

5 

6 
78 
116 
64 

6 

216 
11 
20 
19 
5 

92 

82 

75 

1,260 


4 

1 

8 

158 

13 

4 

9 

97 

66 

m 

285 

478 
886 
166 

7 

1,096 

1,019 

190 

660 

6 

9 
78 
122 
60 

8 

202 
10 
20 
16 
6 

87 

76 

70 

1,188 


112 

25 

225 

3,782 

343 

182 

225 

2,682 

^860 

4,779 

5,040 
13,674 
16,280 

6,018 
270 

12,478 
16,962 
5,577 
18,743 
150 

120 

2,730 

2,310 

420 

120 

2,907 
238 
875 
366 
150 

2,340 

2,550 

1,548 

25,649 


104 

26 

806 

4,930 

360 

110 

270 

2,825 

2,187 

5,583 

6,630 
15,913 
22,875 

4,960 
196 

19,630 

26,700. 

7,424 

19,482 

140 

188 
1,794 
2,784 
1,152 

216 

5,292 
260 
680 
603 
150 

3,220 

2,895 

2,415 

28,760 


104 

23 

200 

3,818 

280 

120 

207 

2,037 

1,285 

4,660 

4,112 
10,642 
17,720 

3,901 
154 

16,988 
17,323 
4,915 
13,200 
144 

189 
1,872 
2,684 
1,200 


4,444 
239 
928 
512 
187 

2,784 
2,797 
2,240 
29,700 


190 

47 

338 

5,116 

439 

162 

292 

8,278 

2^183 

5,783 

5,958 
16,546 

18,885 

6,740 

351 

18,476 
19,606 
5,677 
18,748 


216 

3,058 

2,818 

588 

210 

3,488 
282 

1,225 
516 


3,276 

3,442 

2,322 

87,676 


144 
38 
370 
4,881 
324 

121 

270 

2,316 

1,903 

4,637 

5,768 
13,367 
13,872 

3,118 
192 

10,987 
13,364 
3,712 
8  767 
161 

152 
1,346 
2,004 

749 


3,969 
195 
962 
593 
248 

2,415 
2,895 
2,415 
28,760 


89 
86 

160 

2,067 

174 

80 
149 

1,080 
593 

2,093 

2,344 
5  427 
6,025 
1,638 
100 

4,927 
5,024 
1376 
3,828 
88 

189 
842 
1,208 
720 
151 

1,644 
146 
742 
246 
160 

1,308 
1,454 
1,120 
16,632 


6,720 


7,600 


7,240 


147,608 


189,332 


151,181 


178,060 


135,083 


63,788 


I  Preliminary  estimate. 
Tablb  66. — Barley:  Condition  of  crop,  United  States,  on  first  of  months  named,  1900-1921, 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

19Q0     

P.ct. 
86.2 
91.0 
93.6 
91.5 
90.5 
93.7 
93.5 
84.9 
89.7 
90.6 
89.6 

P.ct, 
76.8 
91.3 
98.7 
86.8 
88.5 
91.5 
92.5 
84.4 
86.2 
90.2 
TB.7 

P.d.. 
71.6 
86.9 
90.2 
83.4 
88.1 
89.5 
90.8 
84.5 
83.1 
85.4 
70.0 

P.rt. 
70.7 
83.8 
89.7 
82.1 
87.4 
87.8 

HI 

81.2 
80.5 
69.8 

1911 

P.  el. 
90.2 
91.1 
87.1 
95.5 
94.6 
86.3 
89.3 
90.5 
91.7 
87.6 
87.1 

P.ct. 
72.1 
88.8 
76.6 
92.6 
94.1 
87.9 
85.4 
84.7 
87.4 
87.6 
81.4 

P.ct, 
66.2 
80.1 
74.9 
85.3 
93.8 
80.0 
T7.9 
82,0 
73.6 
84.9 
71.4 

P.ct. 
65.5 

1901     

1912 

88.9 

1902        

1913 

73.4 

1903 

1914 

82.4 

1904           

1915 

94.2 

1905 

1916 

74.6 

1906     

1917 : 

76.3 

1907 

1918 

81.5 

1908         

1919 

69.2 

1909 

1920 

82.5 

1910     

1981 

68.4 

99912«— TBK  1921- 


-36 
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BARLEY— Continued. 

Taali  67. — Barley:  Forecast  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and 

final  estimates. 
1000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1«12. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
19l«. 

1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Average.. 


1  Preliminary. 


Jmie. 


July. 


Btuhelt. 
192,000 
177,000 
206,430 
197,289 
189,285 

214,371 
236,272 
231,757 
185,108 


203,168 


190,661 


Buahfls. 
194,000 
165,000 
211,819 
206.173 
205,980 

213,952 
229,816 
230,900 
198,000 


205,804 


August.    ,  September. 


Bushels. 
202,000 
168,000 
202,660 
217,441 
194,842 

203,393 
231,815 
203,525 
105,925 


202,178 


Bushels. 
200,000 
168,000 
199,575 
222,936 
184,441 

203,839  ' 

235,835  I 
195,297 

194,858  I 


October 
production , 
estimate. 


Final 
estimate. 


Bushels. 
224,619  I 
173,301  ! 
196,668 
236,682 
183,536 

201,659 
236,505 
198,296  , 
191,380 


Bushels. 
223,  S24 
178, !» 
194,<153 
228,851 
182,309 

211,759 
256,225 
147,608 
189,3:r2 


201,531  204,728 


201,450 


184,288  170,511  I        166,906  j        163,399  M51,181 


Tabls  68. — Barley:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  aerCy  by  States. 


^  Base4  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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BARLEY— Continued. 
Table  69. — Barley:  Farm  -price,  cents  per  busM  on  first  of  each  month,  1908^1921. 


Yaar. 


1M6. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 

1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


70.41 
56. 5j 
57.61 
59. 8? 
86.4 

48.9 
52.2 
64.8 
54.9 
87.1 


1918 t  128.5 

1919 1    91.3 

1920 1  130.2 

1921 1    64.4 


I 


68.0 
5&3| 
59.3 
64.1 
91.2 

51.4 
52.4 
62.9 
61.7 
92.7 

131.9 

80.8 
187.1 
57.2 


Average  1912-1921.1    79. 7<    82.5 


66.8 
59.4 
60.2 
63.0 
91.0 

49L0 
51.1 
67.7 
59.6 
96.9 

161.1 
85.4 
129.3 

56.8 


84.8 


66.5     65.4 


61.2 
50.7 
60.1 
02.8 

48.6 
51.7 
64.7 
57.2 
102.3 

170.2 
92.7 

14a  0 
54.4 


87.4 


68. 
56. 
74.0 
96.2 

48.3 
49.8 
63.8 
59.6 
120.1 

168.5 
103.9 
146.4 
49.2 


89.5 


61.3 
67.0 
55.7 
73.8 
91.1 

52.7 
49.1 
62.0 
69.6 
119.3 


58.1 

67. 

53. 

70.1 

81. 


61.6 


87.8 


58.7 
47.5 
65. 
59.3 
106.6 


136.4  118.4 
109.2  108.4 


110. 
11&7 
148.3   142.  Oi  121. 
49.4 


50.6 


82.4 


57.1 

61. 

54.7 

60.3 

66.8 

50.8 
45.1 
56.7 
59. 
114.5 


79.2 


56.1 
54.6 
57.2 
77.0 
53.5 


55.2 
52.5 
51.9 
72.9 


100.9 
115.6 
105.0 
47.0 


76.4 


55.3 
58.4 
56.1 
81.7 

54.8 


54.7 
61.7 
50.1 
83. 
liaO  118.9  111.8 


56.8 
51. 
46.8 
76.5 


06.5 
115.3 
01. 
46.4 


74.8 


53.7 
58.3 
55.3 
84.0 
53.8 


04.0 

117.1 

81.7 

4L7 


74.0 


55.4     59.2 
54.0     66.6 


57.8 
86.9 
5a5 

53.7 
54.3 
51.6 
1 


2     88. 


01.7 


71.3 
42.2 


73.8 


\ 


56.0 
76.2 
66.0 

58.8 
51.5 
64.1 
71.0 


113.7  107.7 


112.6 


120l6  10&8 


106.0 
48.0 


78.2 


Table  10.— Barley:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses,  1909-1920. 


Year. 


P.ct. 

1020 10.4 

1010 l&O 

1018 20.7 

1017 26.6 

1016 ao 

1016 1.3 

1014 &2 

1013 24.5 

1912 *8.4 

1911 30.0 

1910 ,  34.0 

1909 1    8.9 

Average '  16.6 

1  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 


•1 


P.ct. 

2.2 

3.4 

.4 

.8 

3.4 

3.2 

2.3 

.7 

1.8 

1.2 

.2 

3.6 


1.9 


P.d. 

0.2 

.5 

.1 

(>) 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.1 


.2 


P.ct. 
a4 

.2 
.7 
1.0 

.7 
.7 
.6 
.4 

.9 
.8 
.0 
1.0 


.7 


P.rf. 
LI 
L8 
LI 
LI 

L6 
L7 
L6 
LO 

LO 
.4 
.0 

2L1 


L3 


P.ct. 
2.0 
3.8 
2.3 
2.8 

5.0 

.8 

4.0 

3.2 

L7 
5.7 
4.3 
2.3 


3.1 


P.ct. 

a2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.6 
.5 
.4 
.8 

.5 
.1 
.1 

.8 


P.  a. 

16.8 
28.2 
25.0 
32.1 

2a2 

&0 

18.4 

3L1 

15.0 
38.1 
40.7 
10.0 


24.5 


P.  a. 

&0 

5.8 

.6 

.5 

8.5 
.0 

2.8 
.2 

.0 
.0 
.4 
L4 


2.1 


P.ct. 
L3 
4.8 
L6 
.4 

.7 
.2 
.6 
L2 

.5 
.0 
.8 
.4 


LI 


P.  a. 

0.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.5 
.3 
.5 
.5 


P.  a. 

0.1 

.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

.3 

.2 
.1 
.2 


.1 


1. 

P.ct. 
2L7 
8&5 
2&8 
83.6 

30.6 
10.0 
22.7 
34.3 

19.6 
4L8 
43.1 
22.8 


2a9 
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BARLEY— Contiziued. 

Table  1\.— Barley:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  No,  t,  MinneapoKt^ 

1910-11  to  19tl-t2.^ 


Crop  year. 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

»-» 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

< 

1910-11 

10.61 
.85 
.46 
.58 

.60 

.60 

.81 

1.31 

1.02 
1.33 
1.02 
.68 

10.68 
.94 
.49 
.61 

.68 
.48 
.81 
1.83 

.96 
1.27 
.99 
.66 

10.68 
.96 
.60 
.66 

.55 
.51 
1.08 
1.28 

.91 
1.29 
.92 
.50 

.47 
.63 

.69 

.66 

1.11 

1.27 

.04 
1.83 
.82 
.54 

ta7o 

.91 
.45 
.50 

.57 
.61 
1.07 
1.49 

.92 
1.52 
.74 
.47 

80.77 
1.05 
.40 
.52 

.68 
.70 
1.17 
1.56 

.90 
1.52 
.09 

•a  74 

1.00 
.48 
.60 

.76 
.66 
1.17 
1.88 

.87 

1.87 

.65 

10.81  10.88 
.96     1.01 
.46      .46 
.48      .47 

.70      .70 

.66      .68 

1.21     1.36 

2.12     L83 

.98     1.00 
1.51     1.60 
.67      .61 

.60 
.48 

.70 
.70 
1.48 
1.46 

1.13 

L74 

.50 

ia77  10.87 
.76      .60 
.52      .48 
.47      .46 

.66      .68 
.68      .60 
1.88    1.40 
1.28     L18 

1.12     1.21 
L49    1.16 
.87      .62 

80l74 

1911-12 

1912-18 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

1910-17 

1917-18 

.93 

.48 
.61 

.66 

.61 

1.17 

1.40 

1918-19 

191^20 

1.00 
1.48 

1930-21 

.74 

1921-22 

11  year  aver- 
age  

.78 

.82 

.88 

.84 

.86 

.01 

.02 

.95 

.97 

.96 

.88 

.88 

.80 

1  (Compiled  from  MixmeapoUs  Market  Record. 

Table  72. — Barley  and  mall:  International  trade,  calendar  yeare,  1911-19t0. 


Country. 

Average  1911-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1930 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORT- 
INO  COUMTRXIB. 

Mgeria 

IfiOO 
298 
839 

1,000 

htttUU. 

4,720 

'917 

18,271 

17,129 

1,700 

6,670 

631 

660 

16,602 

168,461 

8;  400 

3,863 

SfiOO 

1 
886 

IflOO 

3,743 
'218 

IfiOO          1,000 
btukeU.  '  ttukeU, 
32        16,090 
1,123          1,871 

1,000 
tnuheU. 
4,055 

IfiOO 
6m*<Is. 
1,715 

A^rgflntlnA 

AuBtrlft-HoxiKary 

>647 

British  India. 

14,848 

698 

251 

Bulgaria 

26 
166 
155 

61 
109 
974 

Canada:....:::::::::: 

8 

4,666 

1,460 

97 

76 
20 

18,172 
2792 

'664 

204 
8 

67 

0.054 

ChUe 

"•SS 

rhinft    ,  ,  .. 

Romania  

19  293 

RflfMla  r    

XV,  4nw 

United  States 

19,620 

46,746 

820 
«8T 

21,718 
139 

PRINCIPAL  nCPORT- 
XNO  COUNTRIES. 

Beigii^Tn 

20,236 

'978 

351 

278 

2,098 

889 

7,156 

526 

163,544 

815 

41,184 

4,333 

4,440 

51,727 

1,604 

2,681 

622 

73 

443 

775 
346 

Brazil 

300 

84 

273 

12 

1 

11,023 

61 

1 
20 

Britiah  South  Africa. 
Cuba 

2 

3 

0<^|n^1r .,.,.,... 

3,561 

88 

639 

1 

1,226 

27 

29,611 

'S 

932 

16,600 

437 

in 

8»072 
^221 
1886 
38796 
i;064 

9M 

Egypt 

"X^ 

Fran«^ 

854 

Finland.. 

OflTTii  any 

57 

Italy. ..^ 

7,604 
136 
557 
616 
11,725 
869 

80 

1,806 

.   7^125 

782 

1,370 

38,006 

1,629 

112 
44 

21 

Netherlanda. 

1.219 

Norway 

Switzerland 

2 

66 

3,421 

8,754 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

884 

3,875 

Total 

294,090 

299,641 

34,127 

48,654 

74,709 

91,626 

66,864 

66,050 

1  Austria  only,  new  boundaries. 
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RYE. 
Tablb  TZ^^Bfe:  Ana  and  production  in  undermentioned  eountriett  190^19tl, 


\ 

Area. 

Production. 

Coontry. 

Average 
1909-19fi.t 

1919 

1990 

1921 

Averaee 
1900-19&.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

WOBTH  AMXSICA. 

United  states 

1,000 
acret. 
2,236 

1,000 
aeret. 
6,80? 

IfiOO 
acres. 
4,409 

IfiOO 
acres. 
4,228 

ifiOO 
InukeU. 
34,916 

1,000 
butheU. 
75,483 

1,000 
husheU. 
60,490 

IfiOO 
\mau\s, 
67,918 

Canada: 

Qoobeo. 

14 

77 
5 
3 

12 

1 

83 
140 
299 
190 

84 
7 

28 
133 
149 
172 
161 
7 

25 
123 
258 
1,208 
222 
6 

234 

55 

207 

9 

578 
2,219 
4,080 
2,000 
1,173 

148 

634 

2,360 
2,310 
2,536 
3,420 
148 

430 

Ontario  ..... 

1,776 

3,566 

13,646 

1.999 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.... 
Alberta 

Other 

139 

Total  Canada.. 

112 

768 

660 

1.842 

2,096 

10,207 

11,306 

21,466 

Mexico 

70 

Total   North 
America 

2,348 

37,082 

• 

SOITTH  AMESICA. 

Argf^ntlna 

68 
6 

949 
144 

1 

Chile 

8 
(•) 

3 

(«) 

192 

192 

55 

Urugoay 

(«) 

4 

Total  South 
America 

74 

1,094 

EUBOPE. 

Austria 

»5,019 

185 

89 

644 

*530 

717 

711 

768 

•112,762 

2  231 

444 

22,676 

•  8,663 

"is*  098* 

11,174 

•48,647 

•446.222 

^218 

•48,716 

6,328 

9,035 

10,046 

12,661 

Croatia-Slavonia  • 

BosniarHenegovina  > 

TlAlgtnm 

623 

446 

« 1,824 

588 

602 

2,010 

10,880 

68 

623 
462 

2,199 
660 
603 

2,148 

10,688 

131 

1,475 
282 
946 
20 
492 
36 
771 

523 
489 

2,183 
569 
605 

2,160 
10,617 

1,370 
287 

14,505 

6,490 

32,734 

14,909 

10,506 

30,577 

240,122 

1,081 

18,168 

9,796 
32,941 
13,242 

9,173 
34,098 
195,729 

1,360 
20,664 

4,639 
18,121 
340 
14,246 
'970 
11,168 

17,761 
8,390 
54,382 
12,204 

RqlmriA  , 

Csedhoelovakia 

TVnmark , 

632 

»592 

*2,960 

•  16,387 

'•18 

•2,601 

303 

Ffnlft^ff    , 

10,385 
44,494 

France 

Germany...    , 

260,144 

Greece . .' 

'  3, 151 
22,095 
5,634 

Hiuunrv. . . . 

itaS\^..::. :::::.::' 

273 
682 

20 
497 

37 
•748 

4,671 

9,816 

367 

14,289 

983 

•  10,046 

Yugoslavia 

Luxemburc 

26 

567 

37 

•317 

64,576 

•5,261 

20 
492 

86 
777 

661 

16,422 

'974 

•4,652 

791,333 

•90,494 

488 

Netherlancb 

16,646 
1,115 

Norway 

Rumania. . 

8.868 

Russia  proper  * 

Polandr...'. 

•6,644 

7,236 

8,887 

•  103,045 
i;809 

74,842 
2,959 

167,216 

Portugal 

Northern  Caucasia*. 

647 

114 

1,987 

977 

60 

61 

7,409 
1,533 
27,686 
23,869 
1,783 
1,751 

Serbia* 

Spain 

1,809 
919 
54 
122 

1,799 

914 

62 

108 

1,738 

913 

49 

91 

23,296 

23,074 

1,675 

27,830 

23,070 

1,622 

28,118 

28,602 

1,569 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom..... 

Total  Eorope.. 

103,424 



1,692,654 

1 

— ^^^-. 

ASU. 

RussUC  Asiatic)*.... 

2,461 

24,663 

r  " ' 



: Ts 

: 

1  Tive-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

•  Less  than  600. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

«  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

•  1910  census. 
•1914. 


•  Former  Kingdom.  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina. 

•  Former  Rusdan  Poland,  Western  Galida  and  Posen. 
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RYE-X3ontinued. 
Table  73. — Rye:  Area  and  production  in  yndermentioned  countriet,  1909-19tl — Contd 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Averaee 
1909-1918. 

1919 

(«) 

1 
1 

1 

1920 

1921 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

AUSTRALASIA. 

AustraUa: 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

2 

1 
1 
1 

• 

2 
49 
24 
10 

5 
18 

12 

7 
6 
2 
6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

11 
9 
6 
2 
5 

Victoria 

South  Australia.. 

Western  Australia 

TMmf^nifi 

TotalAustralia. 

9 

4 

4 

108 

33 

32 

New  Zealand 

5 

(») 

97 

-^ 

"    ~ 

Total    Austral- 
asia  

14 

205 

* 

Grand  total. . . . 

106,311 

. 

1,755,596 

-  ._    _          . 

*  Less  than  500. 

Tablb  lA.—Rye:    World  production  90  far  09  reported,  1895-1921, 


Year.       Production.        Tear.       Production.       Year.     :  Production.        Year.       Produetlan. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


B 

1,46 
1,49 
1,30 
1  46 
1,58 
1,55 
1,41 


100 

1902 

100 

1903 

no 

1904 

00 

1905 

100 

1906 

00 

1907 

00 

1908 

1909. 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


100 

100 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1910. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


ButMM. 
1,432,786,009 
473,1S2'0Q0 
561,165;0 


Tablb  76. — Rye:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countries,  1890-1921. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Austria. 

proper. 

France.1 

IreJaiHLi 

Average: 

18^-1899 

BiaUU,  1  Bu»luU. 
13.  9            iO.  4 

B%M\tU, 
20.9 
25.6 
25.2 

BM»Mi. 
16.1 
19.0 
18.0 

BuMUU, 

Butftel*. 
17.6 
17.1 
15^6* 

2S.3 

1900-1909 

15.7 
12.7 

11.5 
ni.8 

17.6 
»18w4 

27.* 

1910-1919 

«29.8 

1919 

12.0 
13.7 
13.7 

22.1 
18.3 
24.5 

12L6 
14.1 
16.7 

15w2 
15.9 
20l6 

1920 

14.6 
16.1 

1921 

1  Winchester  bushels.        >  Seivanpyear  average. 


■  Bi^year  avarice. 


« Nine-year  average. 
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RYE— Continued. 
Tabls  76. — Rye:  Acreage,  production,  value;  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  1849-1921, 

[8m  heftdnote  of  Tftbie  4.1 


YMf. 


Id40 

IBGO.... 

1886-75. 
187fr-85. 
1886-^. 


1896.. 
1897.. 
1»8.. 
1899.. 
1900... 

1901.. 

1902.. 
190».. 
1904.. 
1905... 

1906... 
1907.. 
190S... 
1909.. 
19101. 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917... 
1018... 

1919*. 
1920.. 
19213. 


Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

har- 

age 

vested 

^Id 

(000 

per 

omit- 

acre. ! 

ted). 

I 


Aerei. 


1,W7 
1,802 
2,188 

2,126 
2,077 
2,071 

2,012 

2,033 
2,051 
2,074 
2,085 
2,141 

2,186 

2,167 
2  175 

t,t9e 

2,185 

2,127 
2,117 
2,557 
2,541 

S,129 
3,213 
4,317 
6,391 

6,307 
4  409 
4,228 


Bttik. 


13.6 
13.0 
12.8 

13.6 
16.1 
15.9 
14.8 
15.1 

15.3 
17.2 
15.4 
15.3 
16.4 

16.7 
16.4 
16.4 
16.1 
16.0 

15.6 
16.8 
16.2 
16.8 

17.3 
15.2 
14.6 
14.2 

12.0 
13.7 
13.7 


Prodoc- 

tion 

(000 
omitted). 


Bushels, 
U,19» 
Ml,  101 
18,267 
34,625 
37,975 

28,913 
33,433 
82,888 
30,334 
30,791 

31,108 
35,265 
31,990 
31,805 
35,167 

36,550 
35,455 
35,768 
85  406 
34,807 

33,119 
35,664 
41,381 
42,779 

64,050 
48,863 
62,033 
91,041 

75,483 
00,490 
57,018 


Aver- 
,age 

farm 
price 
per 


Dec.l 


Cents. 


79.7 
63.1 
54.6 

3&8 
43.2 
44.5 
49.6 

49.8 

55.4 
5a5 
54.0 
68.9 
6a4 

58.6 
72.5 
72.8 
72.2 
71.5 

83.3 
66.8 
63.4 
86.5 

83.^4 
122.1 
166.0 
151.6 

133.2 
136.8 
7a3 


Vann 

value 

Dec.1 

(000 

omitted). 


Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel.  No.  2. 


Dee«nber.        '■^S^^l^ 


DoOars, 


Low.    High.    Low.    High. 


Cts, 


14,550 
16,540 
15,278 

11,231 
14,454 
14,640 
15,046 
16,341 

17,230 
17,798 
ir,373 
31,923 
31,241 

21,381 
36,709 
36,023 
25,548 
34,953 

27,567 
33,636 
26,220 
37,018 

45,063 
60,676 
107,447 
138,038 

100,573 
76,603 
40,680 


80 
64 
52 

37 


40 

50 
48 

5* 
73 

64 

61 
75 
76 
73 
80 

91 
58 
61 
1071 

94i 
130 
176 
154 

149 

144 

84 


Cts. 


Cts, 


97 
68 
55 

32| 
48 
M« 

53 
61* 

M4 
48 
601 
70 
58 

60 
79 
83 
74 
90 

90 
60 
62 
115 

96i 
200 
180 
145} 

198 


Cts, 


107 
75 
60 

35} 

75 

62 

g» 

58 

50} 

78 

84 

62 

87i 
86 

90 
.  80 
113 

S? 

67 
122 

99} 
240 
260 
173 

229 


Domestic 
exports, 
including 

flour, 

flscal 

year 

beginning 


BttsikeJs, 


540,342 
2,800,991 
1,827,651 

8,575,663 
15,562,085 
10,160,822 
2,382,013 
2,345,513 

2,712,077 

5,445,273 

784,068 

29,749 

^1,887,826 

769,717 
3,444,568 
1,396,701 

343,363 
40,133 

81,384 

1,864,788 

3,273,403 

13,036,778 

16,360,161 
13,703,409 
17,186,417 
36,467,450 

41,530,961 

47,337,486 


I  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
>  PreUminary  estimate. 
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RYE— Oontdnued. 
Table  77. — Ryi:  Acreage,  production^  and  total  farm  value^  by  Statu,  1920-1921, 


States. 

Thousands  of 
acres. 

ProduotioQ  (thou- 
sands of  bushels). 

Total  TBloe,  had! 

Dec.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

doOais). 

1990 

19211 

1930 

36 

90 

1,212 

963 

2,976 

76 
262 
480 
121 
408 

55 

110 

1,296 

8,803 

2,933 

9,849 

6  160 

8,806 

544 

386 

9,740 
2,768< 
1,819 
1  456 
216 

171 

11 

208 

555 

10 

472 

396 

1,180 

133 
112 
190 
420 

19211 

19te 

19211 

Massachusetts 

2 
5 
71 
55 

186 

5 
17 
40 
11 
43 

5 
11 
90 

278 
188 

670 
385 
518 
32 
28 

974 
205 
129 
112 
18 

19 

1 

18 
87 

1 

59 
22 
100 

16 
8 

20 
85 

2 
5 

52 
57 
188 

•4 
17 
88 

10 
89 

5 

12 

83 

806 

197 

642 
828 
582 

82 
35 

846 
191 
185 
91 
18 

19 
1 

13 
84 

1 
59 
21 
92 

16 
8 
21 
39 

30 
95 
806 
996 
3,008 

44 

23S 
418 
120 
278 

50 

106 

1,079 

3,978 

8,849 

8,846 

4,756 

10,185 

'515 

380 

9,306 

>      8066 

1  714 

1  138 

180 

152 

18 

156 

408 

9 

690 

315 

1,058 

140 
100 
294 
554 

70 

167 

1,963 

1635 

4;i66 

103 
409 
744 
194 
775 

165 
281 

5,060 
3;818 

12,804 

8006 

10748 

'680 

430 

11,591 
3017 
1  874 
1456 
834 

835 

38 

813 

555 

33 
510 
455 

1,330 

300 
113 
804 

O 

nonn^lcnt 

141 

New  York 

796 

New  Jersey. 

l.QU 

PAntMyivanla 

2,868 
44 

Delaware 

Mary1«p<1 . 

319 

Vlrpini*           .,        ,                ,    , 

897 

W«it  Virginia!  , .      

114 

North  0«f c)ip% .   . 

sa 

flO"th  Cf^hlin^. .X   .   X 

131 

Qeorgia 

181 

OhloTT. 

908 

Tmllana 

3.904 

jnin^o 

3;6» 

Michigan 

6,8^ 

Wf«<f;>«fil^    

^8n 

MlllD«»Ot%-,  -. 

Iowa 

MiMniiri...   

sa 

North  Dtoota 

'5.807 

South  Dakota 

1,773 
774 

Nebraska 

Sjansas • 

Kentucky 

902 

Tennessee 

308 

19 

Texas 

166 

oviniioma , 

309 

Arkansas..... .». 

13 

Mnntftm 

818 

Wyoming 

188 

Colondo 

631 

Utah 

98 

Idaho 

113 

Wftjihington- , 

Ml 

Oregon.^ 

536  ,             877 

United  States 

4.409 

4,228 

60,490 

57,918 

76,690 

40^689 

1  Preliminary  estimate. 
Table  78. — Rye:  Condition  of  crop,  United  Statu^  on  first  of  months  named^  1901-1921. 


Year. 

De- 
oem- 
berof 

▼lous 
year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

When 

haT" 

vested. 

Year. 

De- 
cem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year. 

Apifl. 

May. 

June. 

When 

Ittiu 

vested. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

P.ct. 
99.1 
89.9 
98.1 
92.7 
90.5 
95.4 
96.2 
91.4 
87.6 
94.1 
92.6 

P.ct. 
93.1 
85.4 
97.9 
82.3 
92.1 
90.9 
92.0 
89.1 
87.2 
92.3 
89.3 

P.ct. 
94.6 
83.4 
93.3 
81.2 
93.5 
92.9 
88.0 
90.3 
88.1 
91.3 
90.0 

P.ct. 
93.0 
88.1 
00.6 
86.3 
94.0 
89.9 
88.1 
91.3 
89.6 
90.6 
88.6 

P.ct. 
93.0 
90.2 
89.5 
88.9 
93.2 
91.3 
80.7 
91.2 
91.4 
87.5 
85.0 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

P.et. 
03.3 
83.5 
95.3 
93.6 
91.5 
88.8 
81.1 
89.0 
80.8 
90.5 
92.2 

P.et. 
87.0 
80.3 
91.3 
89.5 
87.8 
86.0 
85.8 
90.6 
86.8 
90.3 
89.0 

P.ct. 
87.6 
91.0 
93.4 
93.3 
88.7 
88.8 
85.8 
06.3 
85.1 
02.6 
91.7 

P.cf. 
97.7 
90.9 
98.6 
02.0 
80.0 
84.8 
83.6 
98.6 
84.4 
90.8 

P.ct 
88.3 
88.6 

01.9 
«L0 

87.0 
79.4 
80.8 
85.7 
8S.5 
86.9 
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Tablb  79. — Rye:   ForeauU  of  production,  monthly ,  with  preUminary  and  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 
production 
estimate. 

Fimd 
estimate. 

1916 

BuskOt. 
44,256 
60,736 
82  889 
108,725 
79,789 

BuikeU, 
48,637 
67,866 
81,046 
107,881 
80,006 

ButkeU. 
44,001 
56,098 
81  604 
102,689 
81,997 

41,884 
56,044 
76  687 

77,893 

But%eU, 
48,883 

1917 

^M 

1918 

91,041 

1919 

75,488 

1930 

60,490 

AvecBge 

76,226 

78,967 

73,278 

67,412 

67,762 

1921 

72,007 

71,011 

09,956 

64,332 

1  57,918 

iPrelimimtfy. 
Table  BO,— Rye:  Yield  per  aere,  price  per  htishel  Dec.  i,  and  vatue  per  aerey  by  States. 


>  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec  1. 
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RYE— Continued. 
Tablk  si.— Rye:  Farm  price,  cenu  per  huthel  on  flnt  of  each  months  1908-19tl. 


Tear. 

s 

73.3 
73.4 
74.8 
73.3 
83.7 

63.8 
02.5 
90.2 
85.3 
118.5 

17a3 
150.7 
152.3 
124,7 

1 

1 

1 

i 

74.7 
78.8 
74.9 
75.8 
84.6 

62.4 
62.9 

101.9 
83.7 

164.1 

221.1 
155.5 
183.1 
105.3 

1 

i 

i 

74.2 
78.5 
74.4 
75.5 
77.9 

6a7 
61.0 
89.0 
88.4 

17&1 

163.9 
149.7 
168.6 
98wl 

00 

72.8 
72.4 
74.1 
76.9 
70.8 

63.0 
75.4 
85.5 
99.7 
161.9 

150.8 
138.8 
168.9 
89.9 

74.1 
72.8 
72.8 
79.7 
70.1 

64.8 
T9.0 
8L7 
104.1 
169.8 

154.0 
185.8 
162.8 
88.6 

1 

i 

< 

1908 

1909 

1910 

74.0  74.5 

78.8  76.0 

76.1  76.6 
78.1     71.9 
84.4    84.0 

68.9  63.2 
61.7     61.9 

100.6  105.4 
88.3     85.6 
123.5  126.0 

174.8  201.0 

140.4  132.2 

154.5  145.0 
131.5  126.1 

76.8 
77.3 
78.6 
75.4 
85.1 

62.9 
63.0 

100.4 
83.6 

135.6 

235.1 
145.8 
156.1 

118.7 

76.8 
81.2 
74.8 
77.9 
86.1 

64.1 
64.4 
98.1 
83.8 
183.0 

187.6 
143.7 
183.9 
112.2 

76.4 
81.7 
74.6 
76.9 
83.6 

63.2 
63.1 
98.7 
88.3 
177.1 

169.9 
138.6 
189.0 
103.8 

78.7     73.6 

78.6  71.1 

7L6   n.a 

88.1     83.^ 
68.8]    66.1 

68.2]    03.4 
8011     86.5 

86.7  88.4 
llfi.3  132.1 
U&8  166.0 

158.6  151.0 
128.8  133.2 
142.1  126.8 
74.6     70.2 

73.9 
74.2 

78.7 

1911 

1912 

1913 

78.1 
74.9 

63L8 

1914 

72.8 

1915 

m\ 

1916 

90.7 

1917 

180.5 

1918 

167.4 

1919 

ft3ni5 

1920 

I6&.1 

1921 

91^5 

Average  191^1921.. 

110.1 

112.9 

113.0 

118.6 

122.5 

120.7 

116.6 

113.0 

111.8 

ULO  106.1  107.0  111.4 

Tablb  B2.^Rye:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bmhel  of  No.  t,  Chicago,  1910^11 

to  19tl-tt.^ 


Crop  year 

% 

\ 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

»-» 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

< 

191tmi 

fa  77 

.84 
.74 
.63 
.64 

1.08 

.98 

2.27 

1.73 

L55 
2.04 
1.27 

.85 
.72 
.66 
.84 

1.00 
1.13. 
1.90 
1.67 

1.64 
1.90 
1.07 

10.74 
.91 
.60 
.67 
.95 

.96 
1.20 
L86 
1.63 

1.40 
1.99 
1.04 

80.76 
.97 
.60 
.65 
.92 

LOl 
1.33 
1.84 
1.63 

1.88 
1.60 
.86 

90.79 

.95 

.64 

.64 

1.02 

.99 
1.47 
1.78 
1.68 

1.42 
1.59 
.79 

sasi 

.93 
.61 
.63 
1.10 

.97 
1.41 
1.82 
1.50 

1.66 
1.61 
.86 

$0.84 
.94 
.64 
.61 
1.19 

LOl 
1.43 
2.01 
1.61 

1.76 
1.63 

ia82 

.92 
.62 
.62 
1.23 

.97 
L46 
2.30 
1.38 

1.56 
1.47 

•^1? 

.60 
.61 
L17 

.98 
L61 
2.84 
1.61 

L72 
1.46 

fa  95 

.94 
.62 
.62 
L17 

.96 
L87 
2.64 
L73 

1.99 
L85 

is 

1.19 

.96 
X20 
2.20 
1.50 

2L1S 
1.47 

fa  90 

.88 
.02 
.08 

L17 

.90 
9L40 
L80 
L« 

2.27 
L32 

00LO4 

1911-12 

1912-13 w 

1918-14 

1914-15 

.01 
.05 
.04 
LOO 

1915-16 ; 

.00 

1916-17 

L54 

1917-18 

2.U 

1918-19 

LOl 

1919-20 

L70 

1920-21 

LOS 

1921-22 

ll'jmttkYV^.. 

1.21 

1.18 

1.18 

1.17 

1. 18  1  1. 19 

1.24  j  1.22 

1.30 

1.35 

1.36  <  LSI 

L24 

I  From  Howard  BarUl's  "  Red  Book." 
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K  YE— Continued. 
Table  83. — Ryt  {including  fiovr):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911^19t0, 


Average  1911-1913 


1918 


1919 


Country. 


FSINCIPAL       EXPOET- 
INQ  COUNTEEES. 


Argentina 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Oermany 

Roumaiiia. . . . 

Russia 

United  States. 


PBINOPAL        IMPOBT- 
INO  COUNTBIES. 


Imports. 


1,000 
biuheis. 
0) 
1 

86 

16,900 

49 

5,231 


Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total.. 


1,234 

6,167 

8,587 

15,472 

4,138 

721 

31,023 

10,620 

3,769 

729 

2,195 

641 


107,343 


Kxports. 


1,000 

butheU. 

448 

2,336 

69 

44,961 

3,411 

34,921 

866 


Imports. 


1,000 

bU9hd». 


296 


I 


19 

914 

808 

47 

7 

2 

18,870 

42 

40 

1 

4 

362 


Exports. 


1,000 
buak^. 
2 


Imports. 


1,000 


798 


10 

ioi 


16,306 


107,687 


^>«5 

1,346 

3,506 

751 

3,096 

138 

462 

5,300 

5 


641 


0) 


140 


0) 


16,233        17,997 


1,734 
896 

4,672 
665 
379 

1,906 

6,190 

1,632 

1,620 

49 


19,346 


Exports. 


1,000 
Inuheli. 
160 


1,897 


40,494 


19S0 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1,000  1,000 

Imshels.     busheU. 


;  17 

21  1  3,143 

17,396  ;  850 

........I  1,560 


59,2 


1 
748 


0) 


16 
9 
483 

4 
96 


0) 


43,966 


3,768 

90 

2,618 

16,361 

3,391 

602 

8,374 

6 

163 

2,067 

540 


64 

966 


2. 


U 


10 

681 

2 

192 

606 


64,276  I        69,448 


>  Less  than  500  bushels. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


Tablb  84. — Buckwheat:  Acreage^  production,  value,  exporter  etc,,  xn  the  United  States, 

1849-1921. 

[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1849 

1859 

1806-76.. 
1876-86.. 
1886-96.. 


1806.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1809.. 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 

1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 


>  Acreage  adjusted  to  cemtus  basis. 


a  Preliminary  estimate. 


»7:  116,127 

»18  186,702 

128  158,160 

i36  223 

^35  180 


1,347 

580 

413,643 

515,304 


260,102 
>^i!  5,667 
42  119,616 
132  244,785 

«3,  399,487 
381........ 
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BUCKWHEAT— ContiBued. 
Table  85. — Buckwheat:  Acreage,  ^productions  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  19tO-21, 


SUte. 

Thousands  of  acres. 

Production  (thou- 

Total  Talue,  Iwaii 
Dec.  1  price  (tbOD- 
sands  of  dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920     '     1921 

>r»}n^.    . 

14 

1 
4 
1 
2 

215 
8 

232 
7 
12 

19 
32 

6 
26 

6 

4 

40 

27 

25 

6 

1 
1 
8 
4 

13 

1 
4 
1 
2 

193 
8 

225 
7 
9 

17 
81 

5 
21 

6 

4 

39 

40 

27 

5 

1 
1 
8 
8 

378 
20 
84 
19 
34 

4,300 
144 

4,176 
126 
240 

410 
624 
120 
543 
120 

72 
580 
432 
400 
102 

16 
16 
120 
66 

351 
21 
88 
18 
35 

4,150 

168 

5,176 

98 

m 

357 
682 
85 
525 
114 

70 
624 
506 
432 

75 

14 
16 
160 
54 

578 
24 

118 
27 
54 

6,020 
216 

5,011 
151 
319 

574 
874 
132 
570 
144 

96 
632 
518 
424 

137 

25 
16 
120 
86 

3M 

N<«w  TTanipf^iro. , r ,...-. , 

18 

Vermont 

79 

Hassarhusfttts 

22 

Connecticut 

4S 

New  York 

••ts 

New  Jersey 

Pah  n<ivl  vimt* 

^« 

Delaware 

Vftryland 

145 

Virginia 

383 

Wffii  Virginia 

566 

North  Carolina 

73 

Ohio 

551 

114 

IQinols , ,  T . . . 

77 

Michigan 

487 

Wisconsin 

447 

Kinnesota , 

aoB 

Iowa - 

60 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

21 
13 

Kentucky „ 

Tennmsee 

160 
51 

United  States 

701 

m 

13,142 

14,079 

16,863 

!!,« 

Table  86. — Buckwheat:  Condition  of  crop.   United  States,  on  first  of  months  named, 

1901-1921, 


When 

When 

Wbeo 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

har- 
vested. 

1 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

har- 
vested. 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

vaatad. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et.  ! 

P.et. 

P.et, 

P.eL 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.eL 

1901.... 

91.1 

90.9 

90.5 

1908.... 

89.4 

87.8 

81.6 

1915.... 

92.6 

88.6 

81.9 

1902. . . . 

91.4 

86.4 

80.5 

1909.... 

86.4 

81.0 

79.5 

1916.... 

87.8 

78.5 

aft.9 

1908.... 

039 

91.0 

83.0 

1910.... 

87.9 

82.3 

81.7 

1917.... 

92.2 

90.2 

74.8 

1904.... 

92.8 

91.5 

88.7 

1911.... 

82.9 

83.8 

81.4 

1918.... 

88.6 

83.3 

75.6 

1905.... 

92.6 

91.8 

91.6 

1912.... 

88.4 

91.6 

89.2 

1919.... 

88.1 

90.1 

88.0 

1906.... 

93.2 

91.2 

84.9 

1913.... 

85.5 

75.4 

65.9 

1920.... 

90.5 

91.1 

85.6 

1907.... 

91.9 

77.4 

80.1 

1914.... 

88.8 

87.1 

83.8 

1921.... 

87.2 

85.6 

87.4 

Table  87. — Buckwheat:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates, 
[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

Butheli. 
16,000 
17,000 
16,897 
17  651 
17,114 
19,876 
20,623 
18,002 
14,790 

Bfuh^. 
18,000 
15,000 
17,106 
17,556 
15,788 
20,226 
20,098 
19  198 
15,528 

Btuhdt. 
18,000 
14,000 
16,882 
16,738 
13,922 
17,805 
19,473 
20,076 
15,532 

Bu^i^. 
19,124 
14,456 
17,025 
16,350 
11,447 
16,813 
18,370 
20,120 
14,321 

19,  M9 
13^833 
1<8S1 
15^066 
ll,itt 
16,018 
16,906 
14,  Mi 
13,142 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average. 

17,550 

17,610 

16,946 

16,447 

!&,» 

1921 

12,957 

18,042 

14,268 

14,894 
r..  .  ... 

114,099 

1  Preliminary. 
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Tablb  88. — Buckwheat:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  Inufiel  Dec.  i,  and  valtu  per  acre,  by 

States, 


>  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
Tablb  89. — Buckwheat:  Farm  price,  cents  per  biuhel  on  first  of  each  month,  1908-1921 


Year. 

•-» 

£ 

1 
1 

t 

< 

i 

§ 

-< 

1 
1 

1 

i 

o 

i 

!• 

1908 

71.7 
74.3 
70.0 
65.3 
73.7 

66.8 
76.6 
77.9 
81.6 
117.2 

162.7 
163.9 
15a  7 
125.4 

72.0 
74.2 
72.0 
64.4 
73.6 

69.4 
76.6 
83.7 
80.7 
114.6 

161.9 
158.1 
154.9 
118.7 

72,4 
75.6 
7a6 
64.1 
76.9 

67.0 
76.1 
86.5 
83.3 
124.8 

168.3 
14&4 
165.7 
116.3 

76.6 
76.3 
73.4 
66.3 
76.9 

68.3 
76.9 
85.8 
83.1 
128.3 

170L1 
149.6 
163.1 
109.3 

77.0 

78.8 
71.0 
66.8 
79.9 

71.4 
77.3 
84.6 
84.^ 
160.6 

176.0 
147.3 
168.8 
116.9 

76.8 
83.4 
73.7 
70.1 

84.8 

70l8 
79.0 
86.9 
87.0 
183.7 

191.0 
165.6 
180.2 
116.1 

86.0 
86.9 
78.0 
72.4 
86.2 

72.9 
85.5 
93.1 
93.1 
209.2 

20a8 
I6a8 
202.7 
115.3 

80.1 
82.9 
74.8 
76.0 
83.6 

«.. 

81.2 
80.2 
89.0 
180.3 

192,7 
165,9 
181.3 
119,7 

80,0 
76.9 
72.6 
74.0 
76.6 

7ao 

190.3 
159,8 
176,3 
114.4 

77.2 
75.0 
71.3 
69.6 
09.7 

74.1 

78.7 
73.7 

9a4 

164.4 

180.0 
162.0 
159.4 
106.0 

77.1 
71.6 
66.9 
73.0 
66.6 

76.6 
78.0 
78.6 
102.9 
154.2 

173.0 
151.0 
131.0 
83.9 

76.6 
70.1 
66.1 
72.6 
66.1 

76.6 
76.4 
78.7 
112.7 
16a  0 

i6a5 

146.1 
128.3 
81.2 

76^ 

1909 

75,0 

1910 

69.8 

1911 

7a3 

1913 

72.6 

1913 

73.4 

1914 

77.9 

1916 

81.0 

1916 

94.7 

1917 

163.2 

1918 

174.7 

1919 

164.7 

1990 

163.0 

1921 

102.4 

Average  1913-1921. 

109.5 

109.1 

iiai 

111.1 

116.7 

134.5 

131.9 

126.4 

119.9 

114.8 

109.4 

109.2 

113.6 
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Table  90. — Flax:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries.  1909-19tO. 


Arem 


(thooaands 
ftcres). 


of 


Production. 


Country. 

Aver- 
1913. 

1919 

!920 

Seed 

Aver- 

1^ 
1913. 

1  (thoi 
boah 

< 
1918 

mandfl 
els). 

1919 

Of 
1920 

10.774 

Fiber 

Aver- 
acei 
1909- 
1913. 

(thoi 
poun 

1918 

osands 

is). 

1919 

of 
1930 

NOBTH  AM  cue  A. 

United  States 

2,490    1,910 

1.503 

1-757 

19.50513.309 

7,256 

'" 

Canada: 

Quebec 

1           7         11         16           11 

8,        16         14         21         128 

68       108;        57       146         706 

893       841!      930   1,141    10,393 

76|        96|        81!      104         830 

*  196 

1.091 

<205 

480 

m 

130 

620 

4,490 

184 

225 

1,158 

.•i  705 

1 

Ontario 

. 

Manitoba 

,             1 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

222I    '726 

1 



Total  Canada. . 

1,036,  1,06^  1,09.V  l,428j  12,068 

6,065 

5,4731  7,998 

" 

Mexico 

I            ' 

150 

:                               ,                                                                            1 

....  |......    ...      

***.  * 

'^tal  North 
America 

3.626 

2,9781  2,596' 3,185 

i 
31,72:i'l9,424 

12,72918,772 

SOUTH  AMBBICA. 

Argentina 

3,683 
106 

3  229   .1  41Q 

3,522 
83 

1 
31,989  19,588 

.in  775  42  (nft 

1 

Uruguay 

^■30 

.    51 

79ii       333|     '498     '932 



Total  South 
A  nu^rica .   ... 

3.789 

.1  2M 

3,470 

3,606 

32,782' 19, 921  31, 2*^3  42, 970 

1             i 

' 

F.UKOPE. 

Austria 

«97         13 

7 

8 

1       :        ■ 

■  6941        35' 38 

r,080 

46.487 
<524 

1 
1    4.080'    4,90Cr 

Croatia-Slmvonia 

17 

21 

1 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . 

4 

Belgium .....". 

50 

54 

1 

•  37 

52 

125 

1 

54 

70 

127 
69 
60 

•31 

^J 

476;      862 

51        13 
•  222'      313 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

47,880152,830 
180!        650 

Bulgaria 

«1 

1 

Czecnoslo  vaida 

16,890l  28,830 

France 

«6i 

«24 
53 
22 

«33 

52 

3,217 

<88 

S28 

•533 
M96 

i88 

.^I7,        A4R 

•40,623 

•20,548 

23,701 

6,289 

17,276 

•4,864 

1,022,4S4 

•42,450 

26,130 

21,812 

*Vi'208 

15, 110 

35.299J  82.  Om 

Htingary 

Ireland 

i43         96 

4R        47 

14        24 

M88      •48 

; 

35.175  30,734;  36.050 
6.291;    6,291     6,070 
7,674   11.350.  .11  4« 

Italy 

320 
374 

•  fm 

19.772 

^874 
6T9 

472'      4'lV      ^ 

Netherlands 

176 
4292 

267      AlO 

Rumania.     ......... 

■305 

•139 

M,453 

•  2,29:1 - 

Russia  proper" 

Poland*. 

7  76 

101 

656 

Northern  Caucasia. . . 

104 

Serbia 

1 

"'■| 

flp^iin      

4'          2 
ill 

3 
7 

is 

65 

42 

62 

6,768 

970 

710 

Sweden 

4 

Total  Europe.. 

3,827 

24,435 

1,316.618 

I        "  • 

ASIA. 

British  India* 

3,821 

12 

285 

3,797   1,089 
85        66 

3,103 
•83 

19,773 

20.600 

9,400 
'492 

16,760 

Japan  

.......        648 

30,0(0 
96,402 

24,611 

18,30^ 

Russia,  Asiatic 

1,456 

* 

1 

1 

Total  Asia 

4,118 

1 

21,229 

1 

126,689 

1 

' 

..... 

AraiCA. 
Algeria 

1 

6 

11 

7          7 
57       112 

Egypt 

' 

1 

S,lft 

15,261 

^ 

' 

Grand  total 

110, 180 

1,443,207 

1 

! 

•  Five-year  average  except  In  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

•  Old  boundaries.  •  Former  Kingdom.  Bessarabia  and  Bokowliia. 

•  Bohemia  and  Moravia  only.  '  Former  Russian  Poland  and  Western  Oalida. 
« Inchidas  Bessarabia  but  excludes  Dobrudja.          •  Includes  some  native  States. 

Fanner  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia.  •  Unofficial. 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Table  91. — Fhx  {ued  and  fiber):    World  production  asfixr  at  reported,  189&-19t0. 


569 


Production. 


Production. 


Year. 


1896 
1807. 
1S9» 
1899 
1900. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
19(M 
1905 
1906 
1907 
190S 


Year. 


Seed. 


Fiber. 


Biuhels. 

Poundt 

^"  -84,000 

1,Z1'  ""' 

100 

M,000 

l,4fi 

w 

38,000 

1,78 

N» 

48000 

1,13 

NX) 

32,000 

1,31 

NX) 

14,000 

1,06 

NX) 

91.000 

l,fi6 

KX) 

55,000 

1,40 

NX) 

43,000 

1,51 

NX) 

58,000 

1,40 

KX) 

65,000 

187 

NX) 

80,000 

2,M 

00 

50,000 

1,90 

NX) 

I  1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Seed. 


1 

10 

00 

a 

00 

10 

00 

13 

00 

13 

00 

9 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

4 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 

8 

00 

Fiber. 


Poundt. 

1,384.524,000 

91d,112,00>J 

1,011,350,000 

1,429,9^000 

1,384,7OT,000 

1,044,746,000 

975,685,000 

175,239,000 

162, 952;  000 

98,9^000 

173,267^000 

346,420,000 


Table  92. — Flaxseed:    Acreagty  production^  valuty  exportB,  etc.,  in  the  United  Statee, 

1849'19gl, 


(See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


■ 

1 

Year. 

Acreage. 

Average 

yield^ 

per  acre. 

tSJ^B 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

1869 1 

1869 i 

i879     ' 

1889. 
1899. 



1,819,000 
g,  11 1,000 

7.8 
9.6 

1902.. 
1903.. 
19(M.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 

1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910*. 
1911.. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


1917. . 
. 1918. . 
1919'. 
1920.. 
1921 ». 


3,740,000  ' 
3,233,000 
2,264,000  1 
2,535,000  I 
2,506,000 

2,864,000 
2,679,000  1 
9,083,000 
2,467,000  I 
2,757,000  I 

2,851,000 
2,291,000 
1,645,000 
1,387,000 
1,474,000 

1,984,000 
1,910,000 
1,503,000 
1,757,000 
1,165,000 


7.8 
8.4 
10.3 
11.2 
10.2 

9.0 
9.6 
9.5 
5.2 
7.0 

9.8 
7.8 
8.4 
10.1 
9.7 

4.6 

7.0 
4.8 
6.1 
7.0 


Bushels. 
668,000  ! 
667,000  I 
1,780,000  i 
T,17L00O  1 
10,U0,O0O  ' 
19,979,000 


Average 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Cents. 


Farmvahie 
Deo.  1. 


29,285,000 
27  301,000 

105.2 

81.7 

23,401,000 

99.3 

28,478,000 

84.4 

25; 576, 000 

10L3 

25,351,000 

95.6 

25,805,000 

118.4 

19  699^000 

152.8 

12, 718;  000 

231.7 

19,370,000 

182.1 

28,073,000 

114.7 

17,853,000 

119.9 

13,749,000 

126.0 

14,030,000 

174-0 

14,296,000 

248.6 

9,164,000 

296.6 

13,369,000 

340.1 

7,256,000 

438.3 

10,774,000 

176.7 

8,112,000 

144.6 

DoUart. 


Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 


30,815,000 
22,292,U00 
23,22U,0U0 
24,049,000 
25,899,000 

24,713,000 
80,677,000 
80,003,000 
29,472,000 
35,272,000 

32,202,000 
21,399,000 
17,318,000 
24,410,000 
35,541,000 

27,182,000 
45,470,000 
31,802,000 
19,039,000 
11,732,000 


14,678 
2,830,991 

4,128,130 

758,379 

1,338 

5,988,519 

6,336,310 

4,277,313 

882,899 

65,193 

976 

4,323 

16,894  I 

305,546 

4,145  I 

2,614  I 

1,017  1 

21,481 
15,574 
24,044 
11,481 


Imports, 

fiscal  year 

begiimlng 

July  1. 


Bushels. 

13,000,000 
15,000,000 

1,464,195 

2,891,175 

67,379 

129,089 
213,270 
296,184 
52,240 
90,356 

57,419 

593,668 

5,002,496 

10,409,227 

6,8a,  806 

5,294,296 
8,653,235 
10,666,215 
14,679,233 
12,393,988 

13,366,529 

8,426,866 

23,391,934 

16, 170, 415 


1  Approximate. 


>  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 


•  Preliminary  estimate. 
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FLAX— Oontinued. 
Tablb  93. — Flaxseed:  Acreage^  production^  and  total  farm  valus,  hy  Statei,  19X0-21, 


State. 

Thoiuands  of  acres. 

Production  (tlioa- 
sands  of  bn^ds). 

Total  vtiaa,  basb 
Deo.      1      psloe 
(thouaBDda       of 
doDaiB). 

1920 

1021 

1920 

1921 

1030 

mi 

Wisconsin 

9 

320 

11 

761 

220 

5 
23 

407 

1 

6 

287 

11 

896 

216 

8 
20 
225 

1 

OB 
8,040 
^132 
4^033 
?200 

45 
150 

63 

24 

134 

210 

^^ 
288 

7,179 

^680 

70 
286 

M 

Minnesota 

4^m 

14(7 

Iowa : 

North  Dakota 

5S 

35 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

K  an  HMf 

181 

Montana 

um 

Wyomlnir 

United  States 

1,757 

1,165 

10^774 

8^112 

1%QS0 

11. « 

Table  94. — Flaxseed:  Condition  of  cropy    United  States,  on  first  of  months  named^ 

1903-1921. 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

P.tf. 

P.ct. 

P.  a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct, 

P,ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct, 

P.ct. 

P.cL 

1908... 

86.2 

80.3 

80.5 

74.0 

1910... 

65.0 

51.7 

48.8 

47.2 

1917... 

84.0 

60.6 

60.2 

SLZ 

1904... 

86.6 

78.9 

85.8 

87.0 

1911... 

80.9 

71.0 

6&4 

69.6 

1918... 

79.8 

70.6 

72.6 

70.8 

1905... 

92.7 

96.7 

94.2 

91.5 

1912... 

88.9 

87.6 

86.8 

83.8 

1919... 

73.5 

52.7 

60.6 

SS.6 

1906... 

93.2 

92.2 

89.0 

87.4 

1913... 

82.0 

77.4 

74.9 

74.7 

1920... 

89.1 

80.1 

a.8 

02.8 

1907... 

91.2 

91.9 

85.4 

78.0 

1914... 

90.6 

82.1 

72.9 

77,4 

1921... 

82.7 

TOlO 

62L8 

06.8 

1908... 

92.5 

86.1 

82.5 

81.2 

1915... 

88.5 

91.2 

87.6 

84.5 

1909... 

95.1 

92.7 

88.9 

81.9 

1916... 

90.8 

84.0 

84.8 

86.2 

Table  95. — Flaxseed'  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Novem»^«r 
estimate. 

Final 
eatimata. 

1912 

BuAOa. 
28,000 
21,000 
17,665 
16^399 

16^964 
1S792 
13,232 
14,398 

Buthelt. 
28,000 
2^000 

1^924 
1<118 

12,788 
14,834 
10^239 
1?280 

Buthdt. 
29^000 
20^000 
1^426 
18»171 
14,806 

10^967 
15^905 
1^195 
l]^821 

Buthdt. 
29^000 
21,000 
if  826 
17,655 
15,411 

11,385 
15,606 
1(1,662 
1?704 

BuOuit. 

iSon 

1&446 

S^soo 

%648 
14,646 

10^786 

JBttskeb. 

asLon 

1913 

inaS 

1914 

vim 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1820 

A  veiage. 

17,546 

16^564 

16,263 

16^577 

15,910 

i4,aB 

1921 

9,671 

8,911 

8^252 

8,878 

8,500 

IB,U2 

I  Preliminary. 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Table  06.— Flaxseed:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec,  i,  and  value  per  acre^  by  States. 


Yield  per  acre  (bashels). 

Farm  price  per  bushel  (cents). 

. 

Value 
per  acre 
(dollars).* 

1 

SUte. 

1 

*7 

0 

ft 

f 

g 

§ 

i 

§ 

ft 

C4 

s 

■^ 

s 

§ 

1 

S 

S 

§ 

P 

n 

1^ 

n 

"^ 

•^ 

'^ 

s 

Ji 

'^ 

Wis... 

ia8 

11.0 

ia5 

11.0 

10.6 

213 

127 

123 

125 

18I0\ 

240 

330 

430 

212 

150 

33.39 

15.75 

MiDn.. 

tf.4 

0.5 

10.4 

8.0 

9.5 

9.5 

220 

120 

123 

128 

176 

240 

205 

341 

445 

183 

15127.87 

14.34 

Iowa. . 

1L7 

11.0 

ILO 

16.  C 

12.0 

8.7 

208 

124 

123 

120 

150 

215 

275 

320 

420 

ISO 

153 

35.1513.81 

N.Dak 

6.6 

3.9 

7.8 

4.6 

5.3 

6.4 

220 

114 

121 

128 

178 

252 

300 

345 

441 

178 

143 

18.86 

0.15 

S.Dak 

8.0 

7.0 

0.5 

7.0 

lao 

6.6 

212 

113 

120 

123 

167 

247 

299 

325 

425 

165 

139 

24.21 

9.04 

Ncbr.. 

7.4 

5.5 

9.5 

5.0 

9.0 

8.0 

202 

12» 

110 

119 

147 

280 

250 

330 

400 

155 

150 

19.49 

12.00 

Kans.. 

6.4 

7.0 

5.0 

6.3 

6.^ 

6.7 

206 

130 

116 

125 

145 

234 

290 

330 

380 

180 

135 

17.35 

9.04 

Mont.. 

8.0 

3.0 

3.0 

1.3 

2.6 

6.C 

215 

112 

115 

120 

170 

248 

295 

338 

440 

175 

140 

ia66 

7.00 

Wyo.. 

«.? 

6.5 

9.0 

4.0 

8.2 

5.7 

223 

145 

225 

261 

325 

350 

135 

118 

17.41 

6.73 

U.S. 

5.9 

4.6 

7.0 

.8 

6.1 

7.0 

3&3I176.7 

144.6 

18.72 

I61O7 

1  Based  upon  farm  value  Dec.  1. 
Table  97. — Flaxseed:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  months  1908-1921, 


Year. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 ; 

1910 

1917..... 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average,  1912-1921. 


99.3 
123.2 
17L2 
221.1 
187.1 

106.2 
124. 2 
134.8 
185.9 
25CL7 

3ia8 
327.7 
433.6 
163.7 


lOLO 
129.8 


102.9 
14L3 


192.9   193.1 


233.9 
190.8 

109.3 
127.8 
163.7 


24a  7 
183.9 

119.0 
132.5 
157.9 


210.9   202.5 


253.7 

326.7 
310.1 
456.5 
156.3 


263.1 

349.8 
327.4 
472.7 
150.4 


103.0 
145.6 
193.9 
23'!.  6 
191.3 

113.6 
132.8 
167.7 
202.1 
266.1 

379.7 
348.7 
455.7 
142.6 


1018 
148.7 
209.5 
241.9 
18L0 

114.3 

134.7 

169. 

191.8 

300.6 

373.3 
361.4 
44&2 
125.7 


109.2 
153.4 
195w5 
22.5.0 
205.0 

115.8 

136.8 

169. 

176.5 

29a8 

363.6 
389. 
421.1 
145. 


106.1 
153.2 
183.5 
205.6 
19&4 

113.4 

136. 

152. 

163. 

27& 

349. 
44^1.1 
359.6 
145. 


107.4 
137.0 
209.7 
199.2 
175.2 

11&6 
150.7 
144.6 
178.1 
271.6 

4ia5 
540.6 
303.  T 
162.1 


109.6 
123.1 


107.0 
122.8 


22a0  2313 


203.6 
162.6 

127.8 
139.3 
14.^5 
19a  2 


205.0 
147.7 

122.6 
127.4 
14&1 
199.2 


302.8  308.5 


108.3 
139.8 
229.4 
2ia6 
133.4 

118.7 

118.7 

162. 

2317 

295.9 


11&4 


108.7 


152.9   138.5 
231.7   217.9 


182.1 
1117 


207.8 
14&6 


119.9  117.7 
126.0  125.0 
1710  159.5 
24&6  218.4 


296.6 


288.7 


38L2 
617.5 
290.3 
164.8 


380.9 
438.2 
279.7 
162.9 


333.8 
382.; 

240.1   , 

115.0   1416   ISO.  5 


3^iai 

438.3 
176.7 


346.5 
39S16 
289.2 


222.5 


23a  6 


2319 


24a  0 


24a  1 


242.2 


2310  245.6 


242.0 


231,5 


216.6 


218.0 


2212 


99912°— YBJi  1921- 
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FLAX— Contmued. 
Tabls  ^^.—FUarn^  Mtmthly  marhetingM  by  farmeriy  1916-19^1. 


Month. 

Estimated  amount  sold  mcmthly  by  farm- 
ers of  United  States  (mttUons  of  btuhals). 

Percwitof 

year's  salei. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

6.yr. 
aver. 

i9i6-n 

1017-18  1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

5-yr. 

July 

a2 
.8 
L7 

4.7 

3.S 
L5 

.2 

.8 
.1 
.2 
.3 

ai 

.3 
L6 
2L1 

L3 
[2 

•  a2 

.4 

L8 
2.7 

1.9 
L4 
.6 
.6 

.7 
.6 
.6 
LO 

as 

i;4 

L6 

a2 

214 
2.9 

L8 

•a2 

.4 

L8 
2L8 

L7 
.9 
.6 
.4 

.4 

.2 
.3 
.5 

1.2 
2.2 
12.7 

a&6 

24.8 

11.4 

4.4 

1.7 

2.0 

.9 

L« 

2.0 

1.8 
3.0 
21.8 
2&1 

17.0 
7.8 
4.7 
4.0 

4.8 
1.6 
LO 
2.0 

L8 
2.9 
14.8 
21.5 

l&O 

lae 

&2 

4.4 

&8 
4.3 
&0 

a4 

3.6 

&0 

2QL6 

22.2 

ILl 
7.4 
&0 
6.3 

3.1 
8.1 
2.6 
7.0 

2.1 

4.7 

23.6 

28.6 

18.0 
6.2 
8.0 
8.8 

3.1 
2Ll 
8.4 
4.0 

2.1 

Awguft 

September 

October 

NoTember 

I>eeemb«r 

Fabroary 

March 

4.8 

1&6 
27.2 

H.2 

8.7 
4.0 

3.0 

3.8 

April 

2L4 

Ky.......  ... 

I.0 

jSe....:.::;:: 

A.1 

Season... 

18.3 

7.4 

12.4 

7.0 

lao 

lai 

100.0 

loao 

IOOlO 

IOQlO 

MMXO 

loao 

Table  09. — Flaxseed:   Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses,  1909-lHO, 


Year. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910..^ 

Average 


218 


p.eu 

1.2 
.7 
.2 

2.3 

2.0 

L7 

.7 

2.0 
1.1 
0) 


L2 


P.€L 

as 
.1 
.1 

0) 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.2 


P.d. 

ao 

.5 
8.3 
2.9 

L4 
8.6 

2.0 
LO 

5.0 
&4 
2.5 


8.4 


P,(L 
1.7 
2.0 
2.3 
1.2 

L7 
2.1 
LO 
L7 

2.8 
.9 
.9 


L7 


P.ct 
4.2 

4.1 
2.5 
8.9 

2.8 

.4 

6.6 

2.2 

LI 
2.8 
6.2 


3.2 


P.CL 

a  2 
0) 

.2 

0) 

.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 

.8 
.1 
.1 


p.eu 

31.7 
45.5 
84.8 
50.3 

12.4 
16.1 

sao 

19.0 

aas 

80.3 


33.0 


P.tL 
4.4 

8.7 
LO 
L2 

8.0 
2L6 
2.2 
L6 

8.7 
2.2 
L3 


2.5 


p.e. 

3.7 

ia6 

2.6 
L2 

.1 
.1 
.5 
.2 


P.ee. 


v,\i 


2.1 


P.  A 

ai 

.1 


P,tL 
4L4 

oas 

02.8 


.1  1  17.2 

0)  I  aao 

.4  20.1 

.4  S4.5 

L4  26.6 

.2  I  86.3 

.1  !  611 


sai 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Taalb  100.— JteaMfld*  MmM^  mtd  pmtlif  Mei«9»  pnm  per  hvahel,  MimmMpoiU^ 

1910-11  to  19tl-tt.^ 


Crop  year. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

F«b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Avefw 

age. 

1910-11 

12.66  !t2.A2 

S2.01 
2.04 
1.35 
1.85 

1.45 
1.99 
2. 75 
3.29 

3.77 
4.83 
2.27 
1.79 

12.42 
2.06 
1.25 
1.44 

1.54 
2.07 
2.84 
8.40 

3.54 
4.99 
2.06 
1.91 

S2.00 
2.15 
1.29 
L49 

1.83 
2.31 
2.89 
8.60 

3.41 
8.12 
1.90 

82.08 
2.06 
1.84 
1.53 

1.96 
2.32 
2.81 
8.74 

3.45 
5.09 
1.82 

82.00 
2.06 
L26 
L58 

1.91 
2.27 
2.90 
4.08 

3.75 

82.80 
2.15 
L29 
L54 

1.93 
2.18 
8.18 
4.09 

3.88 
4.08 

1.58 

82.47 
2.23 
L30 
L56 

1.95 
1.90 
8.33 
8.03 

4.12 
4.53 
1.84 

82.24 
2.25 
1.31 
1.50 

1.76 
1.80 
3.11 
3.80 

4.86 
8.92 
1.80 

82.10 
1.97 
1.38 
LOS 

1.67 
L90 
3.01 
4.40 

5.94 
8.48 
L89 

82.34 
1.86 
L47 
1.64 

1.67 
2.15 
3.40 
4.30 

5.87 
3.28 
2.01 

82.49 

ltlt.12 

2.47 
1.T6 
1.45 

1.51 
1.70 
2.11 
8.38 

4.09 
4.92 
8.23 
2.08 

2.35 
1.60 
1.38 

1.83 
1.85 
2.54 
8.10 

3.89 
4.32 
2.83 
l.Sl 

2.14 

m9>i3 

1.38 

1H3-14 

1.81 

1914-15 

ms-ifi 

1.70 
2.04 

Iil6.17 

2.91 

|||7»lfi 

8.78 

191^19     

4.19 

tSIL9-a) 

4. 58 

nai>..2i 

2.09 

V9il»72 



It-year  aTgage 

2.06 

2.51 

2.58 

%$L 

2.00 

2.01 

8.06 

2.04 

2.06 

2.00  {  2.68  r2.74 

2.61 

1  Trom  Annual  Reports  of  MlnneapoHs  Chaidber  orCommerBe  and  Daily  Market  Record. 

Table  101. — Flaxseed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  gallon  of  Unseed  oil.  New 

Ywk^  1910-11  to  1991-42? 


Crop  year. 

sn>t. 

Ont. 

Nov. 

\>eii. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

A^-er- 
age. 

1910-11 

80.90 
.87 
.00 
.80 

.57 
.52 
.70 
1.25 

1.90 

2.04 

1.22 

.74 

80.90 
.88 
.02 
.47 

.40 
.56 

.82 
1.18 

1.83 
1.79 
1.20 
.68 

80.95 
.84 
.60 
.46 

.44 
.00 
.90 
1.15 

1.55 
1.75 
.98 
.07 

10.95 
.71 
.48 
.48 

.45 
.61 
.98 
1.21 

1.58 
1.88 
.82 

.67 

.42 

.48 

.48 
.66 
.M 
1.20 

1.30 
1.77 
.78 

80.96 
.71 
.40 
.48 

.56 

.72 

.95 

1.29 

1.45 

1.77 

.66 

80.96 
.70 
.45 
.50 

.55 
.77 
.94 

1.41 

1.48 
1.89 
.00 

80.91 
.73 
.44 

.51 

.58 
.76 
1.07 
1.57 

L54 

1.83 

.61 

80.91 
.73 
.45 
.50 

.62 
.75 
1.21 
1.57 

1.61 

1.09 

.70 

80.89 
.76 
.45 
.50 

.63 
.87 
1.21 
1.57 

1.81 
1.65 
.75 

80.87 
.77 
.47 
.52 

.54 
.63 
1.12 
1.64 

2.10 
1.52 
.75 

80.80 
.06 
.49 
.59 

.50 
.71 
1.18 
1.88 

2.22 
1.41 

.74 

80.91 

1911-12 

19»-18 

1M8-14 

^4-15 

MU-IO 

1918-17 

ISn-lA       r 

.70 
.49 
.60 

.58 

.06 

1.00 

1.42 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1.71 
1.74 

1920-21 

1021-22 

.88 

11-year  arorage 

1.01 

.98 

.93 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.93 

.96 

.98 

.09 

.99 

1.02 

.90 

*  Flgttrcs  for  1910-1915  from  Monthly  Labor  Review;  1916-1913  from  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bul- 
letin; 1919-1921  from  OU,  Faint,  and  Drag  BeporUr. 
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FLAX— CoHtinued. 
Table  102. — Flaxteed:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  MinneapolUf  1910-11  to  ISMl-^ft.^ 

[In  thousands  of  bushels;  1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Crop  year. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

To- 
taL 

1910-11 

854 
563 
700 
756 

901 
347 
310 
265 

636 
753 
580 
500 

1,530 
1,212 
1,6.'>7 
1,636 

1,890 

1,038 

2,380 

980 

915 

570 

1,444 

1,144 

1,292 
1,670 
1,620 
1,505 

1,247 
1,606 
1  694 
1,112 

857 
568 
861 
375 

535 

1,716 
2,245 
1,131 

1,016 

1,113 

1,045 

'614 

788 
492 
699 
364 

838 

631 

1,450 

711 

S99 
819 
544 
533 

658 

344 

298 

300 

450 

1,246 

478 

443 
899 
442 
553 

473 
368 
269 

232 

397 

1,057 

502 

884 
810 
441 
627 

839 
400 
864 

112 
468 
742 
270 

142 

486 
384 
283 

439 
150 
434 

118 
571 
618 
139 

77 
440 
263 
849 

436 
295 

678 

122 
440 
514 
165 

146 
863 
665 
648 

042 
522 
672 

133 
487 
432 
233 

239 
441 
325 
208 

642 
654 

338 

m 

160 
281 
117 

115 
190 
92 
94 

106 
297 
280 

«,7sr 

1011-12  

1912-13 

f:?5 

7.1M 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

7«i 

1916-17 

1917-18 

6:m 

7,8U 

5.sn 

1918-19 

1919-20  

1921-21 

S;S 

1921-2?. 



ll-ycar  average 

697 

1,391 

1,248 

1,096 

506 

494 

549 

356   344 

454 

367 

185 

7,aw 

1  Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commeroe  Reports  and  Daily  Market  Record. 

Tablb  KiZ.—Flaxeeed:  Tntematianal  trader  calendar  years  1911-1920, 
[See  "  General  note,"  Table  17.] 


Year. 


Argentina. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Australia. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Balgiiim. 


Imparts. 


Exports. 


1911.. 
1912., 
1913.. 
1014. 
1015. 

1916.. 
1017.. 
1018.. 
1010.. 
1020.. 


1,000 
buihel9. 


(0 


1,000 
bushel8. 
16,360 
20,290 
40,027 
33,132 
38^627 

25,102 
5,563 
15,408 
33, 6n 
39,052 


1,000 
bu9luh. 
58 
111 
130 
180 
350 

305 
617 


1,000 
bikthelt. 


1,000 

buihds. 

1,426 

1,788 

2,526 


1,000 

bu9hel9, 

38 

48 

36 


l/)00 


8,058 
8,780 
10,200 


tjaoo 


1,009  1 
827 


Ui 


British  India. 


1011.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

1916., 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


353 
204 
342 
155 

335 
314 
370 
243 
280 


14,133 
14,685 
14,067 
7,188 

15,650 
^439 
8,867 

13,341 
7,839 


Canada. 


China. 


256 
6 
5 


C*). 


77 

1 

2 

13 

27 

617 


804 

8,181 

22,949 

7,953 

2,021 

4,825 
6,275 
2,088 
1,173 
1,519 


900 
396 
44^1 
361 

482 
333 
210 
555 
242 


Finlaiid. 


«117 
>105 
«107 
«124 
>258 

S221 

>104 

*30 

85 

105 


i  Less  than  500  bushels. 
*  Includes  bempseed. 
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FLAX--Gontinued. 
Tabus  103. — F1ax$eed:  hUemational  trade^  calendar  yean  IPli-Jf^fO-^OontiBaed. 


France. 

Gennany. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Year. 
1911 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ImporU. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

4,147 
6,418 
9  346 
4  861 
1,322 

2,471 
.1^886 
1,028 
4,001 
1,284 

1,000 
biuheU, 
109 
31 
41 
78 
78 

65 
49 
5 
22 
67 

1,000 
bu9hel8. 
10,879 
12,995 
22,063 

1,000 

biuhel8. 

250 

213 

167 

1,000 
bxuheU. 
1,619 
1,688 
1,788 
1,275 
1,509 

1,065 
888 
141 
519 
871 

IfiOO 
1 

0) 

........ 

IfiOO 
27 

1,000 
ImtheU. 
27 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

77 

272 
149 
262 

347 
114 

1916 

go 

1017 

203 

1918 

78 

1919 

844 

1020 

2,089 

13 

74 

Morocco  (French). 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Rumania. 

1911 

414 
530 
69 
419 
281 

82 
169 
153 

6,738 
8225 
11,261 
10,304 
13,414 

6,814 

777 

3 

3,808 

3,826 

1,691 
2,378 
3,400 
2,731 
149 

136 
237 
178 
90 
179 

361 
395 
679 
470 
519 

492 
239 

382 

38 
5 

16 
7 

78 

143 

1912 

98 

1913 

119 

1914 

142 

1915 

(1) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919    

6 

1920 

706 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Tunis. 

United  Kingdom. 

1911 

60 
92 
87 
48 
39 

6,340 
6,688 
4,289 
8,641 
428 

829 

791 
805 

1,137 
981 

1,166 

1,011 

9 

67 

695 

1,085 

22 
81 
0) 

(I) 

1 

25 
23 

70 
18 
51 

12 

4? 
38 
36 

10,518 
11,246 
25,961 
19,055 
16,287 

20,023 
8,026 
10,476 
21, 977 
15,520 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

0) 

1920 

United  States. 

Uruguay. 

Other  countries. 

Total. 

1911 

7,480 
7,833 
6,580 
9,247 
14,697 

13,098 
9,394 
12»974 
14,036 
24,641 

1 

20 

283 

24 

6 

2 

6 

26 

17 

16 

520 

658 

1,804 

1,069 

564 

822 

14 

105 

641 

784 

379 
613 
832 
976 
1,887 

1,630 
289 
64 
733 

1,064 

127 
208 
81 
48 
2f 

10 
84 
136 
90 
68 

53,862 
60,350 
92,920 
47,870 
51,338 

47,721 
22,691 
26,303 
48,230 
52,650 

32,893 
60, 174 

1912 

1918 

94,420 
63,797 
49,775 

47.606 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

20,328 

1918 

27,295 
40  926 

1919 

1920 

51,691 

1  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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BICE. 
Tablk  104.— JKice:  Am  and  produedon  in  vrndtrmentUmed  eovrntriety  t9e9^t9tU), 


Area.                      !                         Prodaction. 

1 

Gaaataj. 

Av€^ 

1913.1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Averafje 
1909-1913.1 

1918 

1919             1920 

KOBKU  AHXBIGA. 

United  States 

IfiOO 

749 
t9 

16 

IfiOO 
aera, 
1,119 

IfiOO 

aere$. 

1,068 

«6 

/,0» 
•er«t. 
1,336 

1,000 
pound*. 

681,166 

•25,820 

4,298 

2,680 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,072,389 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,166,250 

IfiOO 
pound*. 
i;446,278 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Central  America: 

OimtffnM^^ r-TT..- 

43 

14 

6 

16,997!         5,185            2,236 

Coeta  RSoa 

7 

1 

Honduiae 

8,100 
164,299 

24,057 
99,514 
69,078 
2,754 
100,976 

«7,767 
«2,017 
646,470 

1,(M9 
297,468 

73,949,786 

2,634,720 

848^614 

80;898 

14,068,517 
1,186,174 
2,455,522 
7,840,417 

*i;i33;865* 

878,401 

123,204 

6,510,985 

552,833 

963,000 

2,212 

75 
5,916 

Mexico 

162 

20 

228 

8ft 

180 

:::::::: :::::: 

■  H787 

SOUTH  AjnnucA. 
Argentina 

Bradl  (Sao  Paolo) 

i«2,ii6,      20.3,251 
s  44, 300         im  222 

Brithh  Oiilivm 

ei        JU 

a  A.'.  MA 

Dntdi  GtiianA 

« 17, 619 

'                   » 

PflfU..... 

US 

*7 
«1 
861 

8 

95 

70,591 

706 
126 

7,857 
1,196 
2,416 
6,021 



smtopB. 
B  ulgaria 

«14 

4 

6 

«  7,567 

5,474 

5,613 

Fnmoe....... ,--,t-- 

it3y!:;::::::: : 

342 

325           27A 

712,412;      682,310  j      614,030 
1 

Rtusia  (Northern  Cauca- 
sia)*  

Spain 

111 
79,508 

112 
79,426 

120 
78,023 

282,419        411,816        393,759 

1            i 

55,218,240  71,612,800  |62,792,920 

A8U. 

Tndia: 

British  India 

Native  States 

Ceylon 

679 

t 

Federated  Malay  States. . . 



Japanese  Empire: 

Janan 

7,680 

7,497      7,661 
1*227      in  a 

17  183.092vlO-iniLaflO 

19,849,470 
1,544,810 

Formosa. 

*3 '376*1 12* 
8,464,675 
6,301,999 

1,186,154 
2,915,060 
7,051,451 
AtSXT  «i& 

Chosen 

Java  and  Madtm......... 

7,128 

8,466 
10,173 
3,413 

8^060 
11,762 
8,669 

6,480^801 

2,126,613 

Indochina 

PhiUpplne  Islands ....'.... 

Bussut,  Transcaucasia  and 

Turkestan« 

2,288 

614 

92 
5,286 

241 

3,381 

2,209,585     1,976,821 

Straits  Settlements 

Plain 

5,443,457  ,  3,538,346 

j 

606,870  ;      634,444 

AFRICA. 

Egypt  (Lower) 

385 

150 

165 

69L965 
1,64^000 

SS5e^<»'*T   ..:::: 

Nyasaiand 

'•'s •••• 

OGBAinA. 

AnsinU'V  - 

Fiji !         12 

......................  ^... ...••.. 

>  Five-year  average  except  in  a  tow  casei  where  statbttcs  wvo  onftvailabla. 
•  Censtis. 

>  Unofficial. 

<  Old  boimdaries. 
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StMMc9  of  Bice. 
(rfoawwO?  WuM  pmdmaum  w  fat  < 


S77 


190(hSS$0. 


Produotlon. 


Year. 


Production. 


Year. 


Production. 


2900.. 
1901^ 
1008^ 

1908^ 

1004.. 

1005.. 


Poundi, 
10CL400,0«LOOO  1907.. 
9£400|000'000  1906.. 
lOi; 800,001^080  1 1988.. 
10^800,00^080  H  lOttO.. 


110,700,000,080 
102,400,000,080 
105;80a,OOQ^flBO 


lOU.. 
19U.. 


Pcmndt. 
100,300,000,000 
102,900,000,000 
187,200' Q0QLe88 
196'iOO'dO^OOO 

102,100,000,600 
8^800, 00£  060 
10(^70(^OOC(aBO 


1914. 
1915. 
19M. 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 
1998. 


Poundt, 
103,000,000,000 
114  500  000  000 
112,800,000,000 
12^  00({|  000)000 

07,400,000,000 
117;  200,000,000 
105^800,000^000 


TA8I.B  106.— JSmb:  Aarmg^^  fwodHetisn,  vaim,  ofurts^  €te^  tn  th$  UnUed  Statm, 

19Q4r-19tl, 

[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Teac 

Aoreage. 

Average 
yield  per 

acre. 

Average 
turn 
pcke 
per 

Deo.1. 

Farm  value 
Decl. 

Domeetlo 
exports, 

beginning 
JuJyU 

Netim- 

Deglnning 
July  1.1 

Produetton. 

1904 

Acnt. 
662,000 
482,000 
675,000 
627,000 
656,000 

010,000 
723,000 
096,000 
723,000 
887,000 

694,000 
803,000 
889;XI00 
981,000 

1,110,000 

1,063,000 

1,830,000 

011,000 

BuahOt. 
81.9 
28.2 
8L1 
39.9 
83.4 

3S.8 
83.9 
82.9 
84.7 
U.1 

84.1 
86.1 

g:S 

84.6 
89.6 
89.0 
40.1 

BtuMk. 
21,006,000 
13  607^000 
17,856,060 
18,788,000 

2i;8oq;ooo 

90,007,000 
24,510,000 
22,984,000 
25,054,000 
25^744,000 

23,640,000 
28^947,000 
4M61»0BD 
34,739,000 

38,606,000 
41,985,000 
68,086,000 
36,515,000 

Omit. 
66.6 
95.2 
00.8 
85.8 
81.8 

70.5 
67.6 
70.7 
08.8 
85.8 

03.4 
00.6 
88.9 
189.6 

191.8 
266.6 
119.1 
95.3 

IkMan. 

18,808,089 

12,966,000 

16,121,889 

M,  061, 089 

17,771,089 

16,306,000 
16,894  880 

28,488,880 
22,i)0Q.O0O 

21,840,000 
26,212,000 
86,8U,800 
65,879,000 

74,042,000 
111913  000 
62,086,000 

34  808  000 

6,964,814 
3,612,289 
8,700^080 
8^088,788 
8,406,070 

4,487,287 
5,104,366 
5,824,506 
6673  906 
5,871,289 

7,334,888 
9,506  000 
12,816,486 
11,866,265 

12,802,106 
22,800,774 
82,449.880 

8,601,337 

1905 

5,503,7oO 

1800. 

7,264  880 

MOT. 

7,838,010 

1908-. 

7;760;i64 
7,820,643 

1900 

»»• 

7,292,960 

191L 

1912. 

6,467,505 
7,589  296 

lAU. 

9;W6;684 

1914. 

7,848,181 

1915. 

6,081,061 

1916. 

1917. 

6180  084 
13,096,243 

1918u 

5,309,014 

MI9* ........... 

3,00L362 

1988. 

1,267,301 

MM' 

i  DooMtic  exports  here  Include  also  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  net 
Imports  are  total  imports  minus  reexports.  Bushels  are  ocoqnited  from  pounds  as  repotted  in  originai 
by  as^nmlTig  1  bu^eiof  rough  rice  to  yield  27i  pounds  ol  deaiied  rice. 

s  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 

«  Preliminary  estimate. 

Table  107. — Riee:  Acreage,  producUont  and  farm  value,  by  Stalkt,  i$SO. 


state. 

ThoMandsof 
acres. 

sands  «r  bushels). 

Total  vahae,  baalB 
D«c.    1    pri«e 
( thffjsands  of  dol- 
lars). 

1920 

1021 

1920 

1921 

1980 

1921 

Rfflit^CawUna ..r 

7 
4 
3 

1 
3 

700 
2S1 
175 
162 

480 
155 
125 
135 

175 
104 
72 
31 
93 

25,200 
9,554 
8,576 
8,262 

175 
78 
86 

20 
20 

16,560 
5,596 
6.688 

7,290 

506 
234 
126 
90 
180 

27,720 
11,942 
11,233 
9,99'/ 

170 

GeortiA 

72 

nSriE.......r.....!....:..!:.:.!!.".... 

85 

AKimiia . 

20 

Ml<^fflrippt 

24 

XKJQiaiana 

14,242 

Texas 

5,662 

A  rkansas 

6,153 

Oalffomia.   .                      

8.384 

United  States 

1,330 

Oil 

52,006         30.515 

62,036 

34,802 
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RICE— Continued. 
Table  lOS.— Rice:  CondUion  of  crop,  United  States,  on  Jirst  of  fnarUh9fwmed^l904^19tl 


Yctr. 


1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1900... 


88.2 
88.0 
82.9 
88.7 
92.9 
9a7 


9a2 
92.9 
83.1 
88.6 
94.1 
84.5 


80.7 
92.2 
86.8 
87.0 
93.5 
84.7 


87.8 
89.8 
87.2 
88.7 
87.7 
81.2 


Year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914.. 
1915. 


86.3 
87.7 
86.3 
88.4 

86.5 
9a5 


87.6 
88.8 
86.3 
88.7 
87.6 

9ao 


88.8 
87.2 
88.8 
88.0 
8&9 
82.3 


88.1 
85.4 
89.2 
80.3 
88.0 


Yew. 

. 

1^ 

1 

1916.... 

92.7 

92.2 

1917.... 

8o.l 

85.0 

1918.... 

91.1 

85.7 

1919.... 

30.5 

9a4 

1920. . . . 

90.0 

88.7 

1921.... 

S8.0 

86.5 

91.2 
78.4 
83.7 
9L9 
88w3 
83.8 


9L5 
79.7 
85.4 
91.  S 
88.1 
84.6 


Table  109. — Rice:  Forecasts  of  production^  monthly ,  with  preliminary  and  final  estimates, 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 


July. 


August. 


Septem- 


October. 


Final 
estimate. 


1012. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 

1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Busheli. 
23,000 
27,000 
23,619 
29,921 
34,182 

34,372 
43,373 

42,487 
52,055 


Bushels. 
23,000 
27,000 
23,925 
29,762 
34,193 

34,566 
41,593 
43,427 
62,000 


Bushels. 
23,000 
27,000 
24,437 
26,261 
32,823 

32,237 
40,879 
44,383 
52, 152 


Bushels. 
24,000 
25,000 
24,453 
26,251 
33,160 

33,256 
41,918 
44,281 
62,298 


Bushels. 
25,054 
25,744 
23, 6« 
28.947 
40,861 

34,739 
38,606 
41,985 
52,066 


Average. 


;^21. 


34,445 


34,385 


33,686 


33,844 


34,638 


33,603 


33,480 


32,661 


33,020 


136,515 


I  Preliminary. 
Tablb  110. — Rice:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec.  7,  and  value  per  acre,  by  States. 


Value  per 

Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 

acre 
(doUan).! 

State. 

is 

P 

S 

^ 

g 

3 

g 

i 

5 

§ 

•ft 

g 

1 

i 

g 

1 

J 

1 

P 

S 

B.C 

24.4 

25.0 

23.0 

24.0 

25.0 

25.0 

153'  93 

90 

92 

90 

90 

195 

195 

800 

290 

97 

5a  14 

24. 2S 

Oa 

26.4 

»n  n 

26.0 
24.0 
25.0 
23.0 

24.0 
26.0 

26.0 
?4  0 

26.0 
22.0 
20.0 

2ao 

140t    90 
124     90 
137     90 

126     90 

130    93 
135     94 

83 
60 
60 
70 

89 
70 
70 

85 

88 
76 
75 
88 

87 
75 
75 
80 

195 

105 
190 
190 

175 

140 
150 
150 

276 
268 
270 
190 

225 
176 
290 
200 

02 
97 
100 
118 

49.1^ 
42.68 

6S.75 
46.24 

21.93 

Fla 

24.4128:6 
25.^27.0 
26.6130.0 

21.34 

Ala 

26.431.0 
29.131.0 

2a  00 

Mfm 

21.60 

La 

38.131.0i28.8 
32. 8!3a  032.0 

35.236.0 

34.5 

84 
86 

93 
92 

90 
89 

96 

190 
200 

195 
197 

271 
280 

110 
125 

86 
101 

58.29 
58.77 

20i67 

Texas 

32. 0'34. 0'36. 1 

£46 

Ark 

45. 5  41.  to  9 
58.7  68.0|65.6 

46.049.053.^ 

130     94 

90 

9G 

95 

96 

190 

180 

240 

131 

« 

73.U 

4a  23 

calif. 

60.  Oj51. 0:54.0 

133     91 

100 

100 

90 

78 

17^ 

190 

267 

121 

115 

mM 

62.10 

U.S.. 

37. 5,35. 4J34. 5 

30.539.0j4ai 

1        1 

131.3,83.5  86.8 

92.4 

9a6 

"• 

189.619L8;-2(».6 
1          1 

119.11  9&  8 

65.  S7 

saao 

1  Based  upon  farm  price  Deo.  1. 
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StaUsHca  of  Rice. 

^ICE— Continued. 
Tablb  \\\,—R<ee:  Extent  and  cautet  of  yearly  crop  lo$ie$f  1909-1920. 


579 


Yfltf. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

191« 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average 


a 


PM. 
0.5 
1.0 
7.2 

17.8 

4.8 
7.0 
5.3 
8.9 

3.1 
6.5 
7.2 
4.6 


P.  at. 

&0 

12.8 

7.2 

.7 

.2 

.6 

2.8 

14.3 

1.1 

3.2 

1.7 

.1 


P.d. 

0.4 

1.1 

2.5 

.1 


.1 
.1 
5.8 

6.2 


2.0 


P.cL 


0.3 
.2 
1.5 

.4 
.3 


P.cL 


0.1 


(>) 


.4      0) 


P.et. 

1.2 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.3 
.4 

.6 
(>) 


.7 
.1 
1.1 


P.et. 

0.2 

2.6 

1.5 

.1 

.2 
8.1 


1.0 
6.6 


2.1 


P.et. 

3.1 

.3 

.3 

.5 

1.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 

2.6 

.7 

3.4 

2.7 


14.1       1.8 


P.et. 
1.6 
.5 
1.2 


.8 
.2 
1.3 

.7 

2.0 
.6 
.4 
.9 


.8 


P.et. 


0.7 

(0 

.5 


0) 


.5 
.5 
1.2 
.2 


P.et. 

0.1' 
...... 

.2 


I 


P.eL 
16.7 

2ao 

21.7 
25.4 

9.5 
19.4 
17.5 
28.5 

19.6 
14.5 
17.8 
17.0 


18.9 


>  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Table  112.— Rice:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-19t0, 

Mostly  deaned  rice.  Under  rice  is  Included  paddy,  unhtilled,  rough,  cleaned,  polished,  broken,  and 
cargo  rice,  in  addition  to  rioe  flour  and  meal.  Rice  bran  is  not  included.  Rough  rice  or  paddy,  where 
speciflcally  reported,  has  been  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned  rice  at  ratio  of  162  pounds  of  rough  or  unhulled 
to  100  pounds  of  cleaned.  "  Rice,  other  than  whole  or  cleaned  rice,"  in  the  returns  of  United  Kingdom 
Is  not  considered  paddy,  since  the  chief  souroes  of  supply  indicate  that  it  is  practically  all  hnlledTrioe. 
Cargo  rice,  a  mixture  of  hulled  and  unhulled,  is  included  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned.  Broken 
rice  and  rice  flour  and  meal  are  taken  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  whole  cleaned  rice.  See  "  Qeneral 
note,"  Table  17. 


PRRJCIPAL  EXPORT- 
ING COimTBOSS. 


British  India 

Frenc  h  Indo<niina. 
SiAm. 


PRTfCIPAL  IlfPORT- 

iNQ  comrrsiu. 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgiimi 

Bnuil 

Ceylon 

Chloa 

Cuba 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Egypt 

France 

CJcrmany 

Japan 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

Pcnang 

Perak 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia 

Selangor 

Singapore 

United  Kingdom. . 

United  States 

Other  countries... 

Total 


Imports. 


l,000lbt. 

278,272 

41 


183,411 
180,830 
24,753 
821,654 
704,992 
262,207 

1, 178,  111 
98,690 
617, 881 
913,772 
655,676 
132,543 
778,682 
511,035 
179,187 
412,781 
250,461 
150, 178 
975,005 
768,853 
209,814 

1,242,051 


11,430,950 


Exports. 


1,000  Ibt. 
6,337,616 
2,288,040 
1,928,607 


461 

99.948 

<102 


132,400 

53,700 

79,087 

396,028 

6I,934i 

*  1,44<J 

476,270 

357,548 

6  4:^,312 

•4 

5,740 

75S,875 
90,564 
16,215 

692,301 


Imports. 


Exports.   Imports.   Exports. 


1,000  m.    1,000  tbi. 
341,532   5,488,517 

'3,650,283 

8  1,803,336 


a 

762,405 
931,203 
387,892 
1,583,573 
10,510 
879,862 


1,549,056 

131,f^.5 

10,765 

522,641 


428,807 


1,385,009 
849,032 
536,088 

1,368,208 


12,720,845  [11,178,249 


61.726 
4,437 


5,073 

28,838 

3,807 


67,744 


3 

393,572 

11,229 

206 


600 

1,135,513 

1,818 

167,933 

123,416 


12,928,111 


1,000  Ih*. 
285,928 


1,000  lb9. 

1,581,737 

2,109,962 

987,873 


27,527 
2 
650,324 
241,300 
824,412 
610,682 
203 
349,761 


1,547,461 
96,619 
44,830 


118.023 


89,074 

370,876 

51,046 


5,401,646  15,630,002 


446,828 
163,308 
495, 436 


8,233 
62,671 


163,692 


9,031 
49,426 
23,404 


19,813 
■'*223 


2,891 
110 


540 


Imports. 


1,000  lbs. 
176,082 


128,405 

49, 192 

14 

678,566 

163,667 


383 
197,119 
172,805 
167,028 
142,049 
49,618 
301,029 
101,165 
170,491 


189,938 
445,193 
422,231 
131,647 
230,302 


3,790,878 


Exports. 


1,000  Ibt, 
2,390,807 


621,308 


5,523 
290,758 


41,578 


8,974 
36,991 

1,362 
25,682 


2,490 
193,904 
26,605 


7 

221,850 

32,263 

392,613 

130,249 


4,428,718 


*  Austria  only,  no.v  boundaries. 
>  Three-year  average. 


•  Four-year  avcf.ipe. 

*  Tu  o-yuar  avcj  age. 


t  One  year. 
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CEREALS  consume!). 

Table  113. — CtrMumpfion  of  tpedjied  termU  in  mUtted  eountrisB,  yeai^  openi^ 

1909--1918. 


Barley.! 

ConL» 

Oats. 

Country  and  porfod. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 

povita. 

Total. 

Per 
cai^ta. 

Austria-Hungjary: 

1900-1913 

IfiOOhMh, 
140,306 

19,303 

52,553 
4^706 

302,601 

>  33,010 
136,325 

10,023 
11,170 

89,843 
88,407 

14,334 
6;468 

^044 

168,850 
1^516 

BwUU. 
2.71 

2.57 

1.33 
1.16 

4.60 

.14 
.54 

.31 
.31 

1.73 
L50 

2.38 
1.00 

2.i0 
2.00 

L80 
1.87 

IfiOOlHUJl, 

281,675 

17,267 

42,035 
2^867 

81,967 

87,210 
80,146 

114,863 
101,011 

•8,891 
^080 

21,735 
17,445 

80^603 

68,287 

2,660^048 
^71^378 

B%9htl$. 

4.47 

2.30 

.40 

.36 
.36 

3.31 
2.77 

.07 

.07 

3.60 
2.80 

1.78 
1.84 

28.50 
26.00 

IfiOOhuth. 
241,584 

40,090 

330,865 
370,833 

506,227 

BuxluU, 

Belgium : 

1900-1913 

6.55 

France: 

1909-1913 

&^ 

1914-1018 

7.41 

Germany: 

1901^1913 

SL05 

Indi%(BTltl5h): 

1(100-1913 

1914-1918 

Italy: 

1900-1913 

45,006 
66,481 

1.88 

1914-1018 

1.56 

Japan: 

1900-1013 

1014-1918 

NethGTlands: 

190^1913 

4.€1 

1914-1918 

3.58 

United  Kinffdam: 

looo-ms^ 

&.^1 

1014-1018. 

&.66 

United  States: « 

1009-1918 

11.81 

1914-lOlB 

13.06 

Rice.* 

Rye.« 

Wli«t.t 

Cooatry  and  period. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Aii3tria-Hungaiy: 

1909-1913 

ifioomt, 

182,021 

80,882 

4iO,701 
469^010 

617,145 

67,800,542 
66,063,356 

518^308 
855,588 

14,602,102 
18,0M,288 

30^407 
100,190 

678,290 
883,137 

874,765 
1,103,8(4 

Pmndt, 
3.53 

laro 

11.14 
12.44 

7.86 

377.04 
363.58 

14.04 
23.50 

282.03 
824.80 

50.15 
16.74 

15.01 
20i28 

0.34 

lass 

i,a00  5ttth. 
162,887 

27,564 

51,844 
8^881 

418,708 

But^iOM. 
3.16 

3.66 

1.31 
.82 

6.87 

IflOObfOh, 
228,  UO 

63,973 

860^087 
29i050 

220,468 

301,147 
80^056 

236,470 
2(^030 

29/e38 
20^008 

36,052 
22,831 

277,585 
»4,868 

531,813 
587,  «76 

BMkcb. 

4.41 

Belgium: 

190(^1913 

8.53 

France: 

1900-1913 

0L12 

J914-1918 

Z.83L 

Germany: 

11X)9-1913 

3.38 

iDdia  ( Britlah): 

19«)9-1913 

1.23 

1914-1918 

1.21 

Italy: 

1900-1913 

6,046 
5,0G6 

.17 
.16 

6^83 

1914-1918 

6.05 

Japan: 

1909-1013 

.57 

1014-1918 

.53 

Netherlands: 

1900-1913 

37,061 
14,14A 

3,878 
3,478 

31,580 
41,335 

4.64 
3.17 

.00 
.06 

.34 
.41 

4.47 

1014-1918 

3.M 

United  Kincdom: 

19i)0-1913 

6.14 

1014^-1918 

6.(9 

United  States:  * 

1009-1913 

5.6* 

1914-1918 

S.9S 

I  Inchidefl  malt  oonrerted  to  barley. 

s  Includes  corn  meal  converted  to  oom. 

•  Two-year  average  1012-13. 

« Includes  insular  poaeessiooa. 

•"Jiostly  cleaned  and  Includes  rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rlcOb 

^Includes  Hour  converted  to  grain. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CROPS  OTHER  THAN  GRAIN  CROPS. 

POTATOES. 
Tablb  114. — Potatoes:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-1921, 


Country. 


Area. 


Aver- 


1021 


Production. 


Aver- 
1M3. 


1919 


1990 


1921 


KOBTB  AMKBICA. 

United  States 


1,000 
acret. 
3,815 


1,000 
butheU. 
356,627 


1,000 
btuhelt. 
322,867 


1,000 
403,296 


IfiOO 
btuhelt. 
346,823 


Prince  Edward  Island.. 

NovaScoUa. 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Britiah  Columbia 


37 
39 
75 
223 
164 
38 
59 
51 
17 


5,901 
6,677 

19! 723 
20,720 
4,755 
4,812 
3,934 
3,128 


4,529 
9,992 
10,790 
57,280 
15,145 
5,288 
11,250 
8,241 
3,060 


6,175 

10,209 
15,510 
57,633 
23,962 
3,410 
6,861 
7,138 
2,933 


5,966 
6,414 
16,193 
36,080 
15,400 
5,866 
10,344 
8,143 
2,940 


Total  Canada. 


703 


78,498 


125,575 


133,831 


107,346 


ICexiM) 

Newfoundland. 


Total  North  America . . 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ArgeifUna 

Chfle 


Total  South  America . 


SUBOPK. 

Austria 

Croatia  Slaronia  • 

Bolivia  Ifereegovina'. 

IMfium 

Bulj^aria 

Czecfaofdorakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hungary  proper 

Italy 

Yugo-Slavia. 

Luxemburg 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rumania' 

Do." 

Russia  proper  *. 

Poland 

Northern  Caucasia  *. . . 

SerblA* 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


924 
1,495 


452 


4,155 


437,544  I 


235 


78 


301 


•3,105 
193 
69 

»8 


239 


145 

184 

•3,841 

'•8,260 

•1,521 

658 


•12 

•898 

237 

304 

3,209 

5,389 


36 

4 

414 

102 

•28 

•58 

8,302 

•2,628 

197 

30 

687 

379 

186 


763 
"33 


445 

132 

•142 

•38 


112,846 


805 

417 
136 


324 

77 


94 


40,216 
8,023 


401 


48,339 


290 


313 


366 

15 

1,494 

228 

208 

3,770 

6,078 

626 

744 

349 

33 


427 

130 

•240 


4,062 


841 
367 
123 


419 

19 

1,517 

208 

199 

8,807 

6,627 

656 

741 


•456,485 

22,254 

3,350 

ltr7,021 

•464 


32,440 
20,975 

•  489,377 
1,681,959 

•  180, 103 

60,813 


33 


430 
130 
403 


4,777 


789 
363 
113 


6,439 

672 

110,153 

24,821 

•3,634 

•1,144 

862,798 

•373,917 

15,663 

2,201 

93,413 

60,327 

40,537 


S8»700 


10,944 


11,837 


•30,002 


103,931 
739 

4  84,093 
58,067 
17,718 

312,712 

789,210 


50,969 


6,505 


105,318 

37,912 

•10.443 

•401 


"386,315 


101,030 
77,574 
37,925 


34,680 


82,913 

«982 

180,799 

45,316 

17,865 

437,010 

1,037,954 

75,968 

•52,281 

38,452 

5,284 

554 

91,304 

31,076 

>«3,226 


26,207 


93,329 

1,680 

136,429 


18,245 

323,527 

085,234 

45,592 

55,116 

•34,906 

2,756 


84,763 
27,305 


644,920     507,083 


107,834  I 
61,655 
28,256  I 


102.225 
62,350 
2.-,  373 


1  Five-year  average,  except  In  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 
«  Unofncial. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

*  Average  1915-1916. 

6  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 
«  A  Lsaco- Lorraine  included  with  Germany. 
T  Grown  alone. 

8  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina. 
»  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bukowina,  and  Transylvania, 
w  Bessarabia  only. 
n  Grown  with  com. 
u  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  Galicia.  and  Posen. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 

Table  114. — Potatoes:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  oountriest  1909-19X1'^ 

Continued. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Aver- 

iX 
1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ATer- 

l%Sl 
1913. 

« 

1919 

1920 

1921 

EUROPE— continued. 
United  Kinedom: 

1,000 

acret. 

408 

145 

26 

590 

1,000 
acret, 
446 
165 
29 
589 

1,000 
acres. 
517 
162 
28 
584 

1,000 

aere$. 

532 

154 

26 

568 

IfiOO 
huihets. 
94,487 
34,674 
5,403 
119,874 

1,000 

btuhelt. 

95,984 

31,061 

6,048 

102,555 

1,000 
butkeb. 
113,979 

46,181 
8,6» 

74,141 

1,000 

104,961 

3,827 

5,451 

95,427 

Wales 

Ireland^  ,,,,,.,-.^,--,-t-t,- 

Total  United  Kingdom.. 

1,169 

1,219 

1.291 

1,280 

254,438 

235,648 

237,960 

244, 6» 

Total  Europe 

32,594 

4,905,397 

! 

ASIA. 

Japan  

174 
399 

344 

334 

24,738 
33,151 

67,236 

47,278 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

Total  Asia 

573 

57,889 

1 

AFBICA. 

Algeria        

45 
62 

44 

42 

46 

1,783 
31269 

"3,669' 

985 
l»  3,668 

6j3 

Union  South  Africa 

"3,387 

1 

Total  Africa 

107 

5,052 

* 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland . .,TT,,.,r, ,-,,.- 

8 
39 
55 
8 
3 
24 

6 
21 
52 

3 

4 
25 

4 
20 
54 

3 

4 
29 

524 

3,378 

5,983 

894 

309 

2,989 

414 

1,133 

5,135 

493 

437 

2,110 

293 

1,867 

6,446 

412 

494 

2,472 

« 

Mew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia. , r  r 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania. ........i r.. 

Total  A  ustraUa 

137 

111 

114 

14,077 

9,722 

10,984 

"' 

New  Zealand 

28 

19 

25 

22 

6,047 

3,938 

5,402 

Total  Australasia 

165 

130 

139 

20,124 

13,660 

16,386 

Grand  total 

37,895 

6,474,245 

i 

i i 

i>  Including  quantities  enumerated  in  Native  Locations,  Reserves,  etc.,  In  1918. 

Table  115. — Potatoes:  World  production  so  far  as  reported,  1900-19il. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Bushels . 

Bwhds, 

BvLsMs, 

BwhOs. 

1900 

4,382,031,000 

1906 

4,789,112,000 

1912 

5,872,953,000 

1918 

2,7«,tt4,0OO 

1901 

4,669,958,000 

1907 

5,122,078,000 

1913 

5,802,910,000 

1919 

2,968,720,000 

1902 

4,674,000,000 

1908 

6295, 04?  000 
5, 595, 567, 000 

1914 

5,016,291,000 

1920 

2,815,826,000 

1903 

4,409,793,000 

1909 

1915 

4, 848, 726,  OOO 

1921 

3,303,480,000 

1904 

4,298,049,000 

1910 

5,242,278,000 

1916 

3, 197,  gj,  000 

1905 

5254,588,000 

1911 

4,842,109,000 

1917 

3,103,876,000 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Tablb  116.— Potaloea:  Average  yield  per  aen  of  undermentumed  countries,  1900-lHU 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

many. 

Austrto. 

proper. 

France. 

United 
King* 
dom. 

Average: 

1900-1909 

91.4 
95.3 

BwUU. 

99.9 

M07.0 

£tufte2t. 

2oao 

187.9 

Bwhdt. 
151.1 
128.2 

ButUla, 

118.7 

1122.2 

BushOa. 
133.8 
lO&O 

BtuhOi, 
193.8 

1910-1919     

217.1 

1919 

9L2 
lia3 
90.9 

' 

146.4 
170.8 
148.9 

83.8 
84.8 
83.7 

94.8 
113.0 
85.0 

193.8 

1920... 

121.4 
60.5 

184.3 

1921 

191.2 

1 7-year  fiverage. 


>  England  and  Wales. 


Table  WT .--Potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1921. 

NoTB.— Fjguns  in  ilolict  are  census  returns;  flnires  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Deparment  of  Agri- 
cultm-e.  Esumatea  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
to  the  published  acreage  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  u.sod  for  applying  percentage 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  Acreages  have  been  revised  for  years  1800-1908  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  following  as  well  as  the  preceding  census  acreage,  and  total  production  and 
farm  values  are  adjusted  accordingly. 


Acre- 

(^ 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 

yHFd 
per 
acre. 

Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bashel. 
Dec.l. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.l. 

Chicago  cash  price  per  bwihel, 
fair  to  fancy  .1 

Domestic 

exports 

fikal 

beginning 
Julyl. 

Imports 
during 
fiscal 

year  be- 

Year. 

December. 

Following 

Low. 
Cents. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

1849.... 

Acres. 

Bwh. 

BvaheU. 

86,798 

{{^^ 

162,228 
197,286 

271,760 
191,025 
218,772 
260,257 
247,750 

198,626 
293,918 
262,053 
352,268 

278>886 

331,686 
322,954 
302,000 
394,653 
319,032 

292,737 
420,647 
331,525 
409,921 

359,721 
286,953 
442,108 
411,860 

322,867 
403,296 
346,823 

Centt. 

DoUara. 

CtiUt. 

CetUa. 

Ccnia. 

Buahda. 

BuahOa. 

1859 

1866-1875 

1,261 
1,998 
^653 

2,975 
2,813 
2,811 
2,9S9 
2,987 

2,996 
3,078 
3,060 
3,172 
3,105 

8^244 
3,375 
3,603 
9,669 
3»720 

3,619 
3,711 
3,668 
8,711 

3,734 
3,565 
?384 
4,295 

3,642 

3,657 
3^815 

98.0 
81.2 
74.4 

91.4 
67.9 
77.0 
88.6 
82.9 

66.3 
05.5 
86.1 
111.1 
87.3 

102.2 
95.7 
86.2 

107.5 
98.8 

80.9 
113.4 

9a4 
110.5 

96.3 
80.5 
100.8 
95.9 

91.2 
110.3 
90.0 

63.5 
50.6 
47.1 

29.0 
64.2 
41.6 
39.7 
42.3 

76.3 
46.9 
60.9 
44.8 
61.1 

5a6 
61.3 
60.7 
54.2 
65.7 

79.9 
60.5 
68.7 

48.7 

61.7 
146.1 
122.8 
119.3 

159.5 
114.6 
111.1 

62,764 
^085 
92,908 

78,783 
103,442 

90,897 
103,365 
104,764 

151,602 
137,730 
159,620 
167,646 
170,340 

167, 795 
197,863 
210,618 
213,679 
194,566 

233,778 
212,550 
227,908 
199,460 

221,992 
419,333 
642,774 
491,527 

514,  855 
461,778 
385,192 

649,755 
651,248 
661,736 

926,646 
605,187 
679,833 
809,472 
741,483 

628,484 

843,075 

484,042 

1,163,270 

1,000,326 

1,530,461 

1,203,894 

763,651 

999,476 

2,383,887 

1, 237, 276 
2,028,261 
1,791,073 
3, 135, 474 

4,017,760 
2,480,001 
3,453,307 
3,688^840 

3,723,434 
4,803,159 

235,346 
2,342,421 
2,841,614 

246,178 
1,171,378 
530,420 
165,861 
371,911 

7,656,162 
358,505 

3,161,581 
186,199 

1,948,160 

176,917 
403,952 

353,208 
2i8y984 

13,734,695 
337,230 

3,646,993 
270,942 

200,532 
3,079,025 
1, 180, 480 
3,634,076 

6,940,930 
3,423,189 

1876-1885 

1886-1895 

1896.... 
1897.... 
1S98-... 
1809.... 
1900.... 

1901.... 
1902.... 
1908.... 
1904.... 
1906.... 

1906.... 
1907.... 
1903.... 
1909.... 
1910«... 

1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 

1916.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 

1919«... 
1920.... 
1921 

46 

18 
50 
30 
35 
40 

76 
42 
60 
32 
55 

40 
46 
60 
20 
30 

70 

40 
50 
30 

53 
125 

93 
»90 

»2ao 

■  120 
>100 

66 

26 
62 
36 
46 
48 

82 

48 
66 
38 
66 

43 
68 
77 
68 
48 

100 
66 
70 
66 

96 

190 

135 

•225 

3360 
«225 
•  245 

49 

19 
60 
33 
27 
35 

68 
42 
96 
20 
48 

66 
60 
70 
16 
85 

90 
33 
60 
34 

80 

200 

«80 

•125 

•685 
3  40 
•190 

72 

26 
87 
52 
39 
60 

100 
60 

116 
25 
73 

76 
80 
150 
34 
76 

200 
70 
90 

160 

110 

375 

•250 

•  250 

•925 
•500 
•235 

1  Burbank  to  1910. 


•  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 


•  Per  100  pounds. 
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FOTA.TOBS--Ck>ntinaed. 
T4BLK  Its PijmseK  /jsnoff^  pfioduetimif  and  total  farm  trnZts,  Uf  BtsUB,  lS90-tl. 


state. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


vm^ 


ftoAaction  (thoti- 
af  bushels). 


192H 


Total  value,  basis 
Dec.  1  price  fthou- 
sands  of  doUars). 


1920 


Maine 

'New  Hampshire. . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

||)inHf>  T<t^"<^ , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jers^ ^. 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Karyland 

ViifSnlB 

WeetViTBliiia. 

North  CarcUna. 

Booth  <:;aroliitt 

Oeorria 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Tttfnnla 

Mielii|!an 

Wiaoomin 

Xinneseta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dad^ota 

South  Dakota 

Nebradca 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkaa.sas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

▲risona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waohlngtoo 

Orejson 

California 

United  States 


128 

16 
27 
32 
3 

24 

325 
00 

If 

St 
15A 
47 
«6 
28 

22 

23 

116 

68 
122 

345 
SOB 
310 
46 
80 


129 

14 

2S 

29 

3 

23 
330 

06 
%1 

10 


IM 
48 
« 

80 

23 
17 

116 
70 

121 

34D 
315 
367 
96 
82 

12D 
80 

ice 

65 

£8 


16 


51,771 

1,905 

8,510 

4,000 

230 

2;  760 
40,625 
14.010 
28,200 

1,060 

IS806 

t8;480 

4,186 
3,866 

1,628 
2,415 
11,600 
6,528 
7,930 

86,225 
33,864 
SI,  581 
10,560 
6,560 

6,557 
7,950 
8,415 
5,188 
5)6^ 

2,905 
1,869 
1,892 
1,755 
1,672 

2,698 
2,418 
4,40i> 
1,BT5 
9,^0 

880 

868 

3,024 

518 

8,1188 
8.215 
5,590 
9,800 


37,152 
2^940 
8,7?iO 
6,385 
345 

2^869 
33,990 

9,025 

21,o«6 

500 

8,185 
U,68S 
4,080 
4,048 
^560 

1,725 
1,664 

0,728 
3,570 
6,4ia 

27,200 

2L420 

27,525 

4,12S 

4,756 

11,520 
4,400 
8,180 
4,il60 
3.770 

1,880 
2,400 
1,0S8 
1,889 
2,072 

2, 088 
1,815 
5,060 
2,032 
11,070 

296 

460 

2,415 

592 

V\  ?4> 
1,  42o 
3,  S71) 

10,064 


27,214  , 
2,858  ' 
4,»S8 
6,006 

4,140 
47,938 
17,560 
35,080 

1,060 

5.SR 
17,556 
7,«4 
5t944 
5,840 

3,386 
4,830 

15,660 
S,GS2 

11,403 

83,827 
2^«D7 
25,285 
12,883 
9.906 

6. 426 

7,712 

10,818 

7,«50 
«^464 

4,818 
3,618 
2,7W 
8,563 
4,118 

4>802 
4»S82 
4,620 
2L250 
7,592 

864 

2,419 

842 

5.508 

7,804 

4,472 

14,700 


3,657 


8,815 


403,296 


846,  BS 


461;  778  1 


I  rreliminary. 
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685 


Y-r. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July.* 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

XOQO 

P.d. 
91.3 
87.4 
02.9 
88.1 
93.0 
01.2 
111.5 
•0.2 
80.6 
93.0 
86.8 

P.et. 
88.2 
62.8 
04.8 
87.2 
04.1 
87.2 
80.0 
88.6 
82.0 
65.8 
76.8 

P.d. 
80.0 
52.2 
80.1 
84.3 
9L6 
80.0 
6&3 
60.2 
73.7 
80.0 
70.6 

P.ct, 
74.4 
54.0 
82.6 
74.6 
80.6 
74.8 
88.2 
77.0 
68.7 
78.8 
71.8 

1011     . 

P.ct. 
76.0 
88.0 
86.2 
83.6 
01.1 
87.8 
90.1 
87.6 
87.6 
89.3 
83.4 

P,et. 
62.3 
87.8 
78.0 
79.0 
•2.0 
80.8 
87.0 
70.9 
75.1 
87.0 
66.8 

P.et. 

60.8 
87.2 
60.0 
75.8 
82.7 
67.4 
82.7 
74.6 
69.5 
84.3 
63.7 

P.d. 
62  3 

1901    . 

1012 

85l1 

1902 

1013     

67  7 

1008 

1914 

78.3 

1904  

1015 

74.2 

1905 

1916 

62.6 

1906   

1917 

70  0 

1007 

1016 

73.7 

1908 

1910 

1920.         .     .  . 

67.0 

1000 

82  7 

1010 

1031 

66.5 

Table  120.'^PotatMt:  Fareeatts  cf  production,  monthlp,  with  prMninary  and  final 

estimates. 

lOOOoBittod.] 


Tmr. 

July. 

< 

Angiut. 

*8^ 

Octdber. 

Novem- 
ber pro* 
4touBttaii 
eetimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

1013 

BtuhtU. 
852,000 
848,000 
860!614 
803,366 
368  810 

451  ne 

406,507 
380,748 
387,566 

BtuJUU. 
371,000 
380,000 
800,634 
430;808 
86C271 
467^280 
390,907 
357,120 
401,903 

BusHbU. 
808,000 
825^000 
370  963 
405,900 
818  498 
461,008 
384,689 
340,194 
412,033 

Biuhels. 
401,000 
310,000 
383^610 
36^151 
300,563 
452^923 
301,279 
350;O70 
414,986 

BuaheU. 
414,280 
388,660 
406,286 
850,263 
888,964 
430,686 
390,101 
352,005 
421,2ffi 

BwheU. 
420,647 
331,686 
409,081 

442,108 
411  860 
322  867 
403,280 

ttl4 

1016 

jtia. 

1917 

Jons, 

1919 

]9m 

Aveiage. 

883,704 

387,992 

380,770 

376,732 

877,883 

376,644 

1921 

876,997 

315,918 

322,065 

340,844 

356,076 

1 340, 828 

1  PreUmiuary. 
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POTATOES— Continued.  • 

Table  121. — Potatoes:   Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  December  1,  and  valus  per  acre, 

by  States, 


1  Based  upon  fvra.  price  Dec.  1. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  122.— Potatoet:  Farm  price,  cenU  per  Inukel  on  Ut  of  each  month,  1908-19tU 


Yew. 

Jan. 
1. 

Fjt. 

Mar. 

1. 

r 

^' 

June 
1. 

July 

Aa«. 

sept. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

1. 

Yearly 
aver. 

1906 

03.4 
72.0 
50.0 
64.1 
84.5 

sao 

08.4 
49.7 
70.0 
147.3 
121.0 
110.1 
17a  0 
105.0 

00. 0     09. 0 

70.4 
88.3 
47.4 
65.5 
117.1 
50.3 

7ao 

47.8 

97.0 
234.7 

92.0 
105.4 
295.0 

77.8 

73.3 
97.3 
38.4 
02.5 

127.3 
48.2 
71.4 
5a5 
918 

279.0 

sai 

118.9 
393.6 
68.0 

71.3 
97.7 
87.4 
03.3 

119.7 
55.2 
71.3 
50.8 
96w8 

274.0 
75.5 

121.4 

42L3 
07.1 

77.8     83.0     78.0     74.8 
9L0     85.1     71.5     04.3 
4ai     04.9     72.9     07.8 
90.3   130.0  113.7     88.3 
103.0     88.5     05.0     51.1 

49.8  09.2     75.3     73.9 
81.5     87.1     74.9     04.7 
52.1     50.3     50.5     48.8 

102.3  95.4   109.3   112.0 
217.9  17a  8  139.1   122.1 

94.9  141.0   148.8   143.0 

128.4  192.8  187.6   104.2 
380.0  3Q2L9   184.9  134.8 

09.9   130.9  108.0   137.0 

09.2     7afl 
57.8     61.1 

66.7  66.7 
T0.3     79.9 
45.6     60.5 
09.0    08.7 

52.8  48.7 
0a8    01.7 

135.7  140.1 

127.8  122.8 
127.2  119.3 
152.8  159.5 
118w3  114.5 
123.5  llLl 

72.1 

1909 

73.3 
60.2 
55.1 
94.4 
53.1 

80.0 

102.0 
•i2.0 

70.8 

MIO 

60.4 

1911 

80.0 

1912 

72.6 

1913 

04.8 

1914 

09.7     7017 
50.4     5a4 
88.0     94.4 
172.4   24a7 
122.9   12a3 
114.4   109.4 
217.0  243.5 
95.0     81.0 
1 

04.4 

1915 

64.4 

1910 

114. 1 

1917 

164.9 

1918 

121.8 

1919 

148.2 

1920 

202.3 

1921 

114.2 

Average  1912-1921 

99.2 

107. 8J  110.7J  U8.9 

133.2 

135.6 

13L« 

134.0  120.4 

105.3 

10L4 

loas 

112.1 

Table  123.— Po<ato«.*  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  losses,  1909-19t0. 


Year. 


I§ 


» 


C 


1920. 
1919. 
1918. 
1917. 

1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 

1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 


P.d. 

6.7 
10.3 
14.7 

8.8 

19.7 
2.2 

ia2 

2a8 

5.3 
25.8 
15.4 
11.8 


P.d, 
2.2 
6.0 
LO 
3.5 

0.5 
8.7 
2.1 
1.0 

3.3 
2.0 
1.7 
2.8 


P.d. 

a3 

.4 
.2 
.2 

.4 

.5 
.1 
.2 

.4 

«2 
.3 


P. a. 
ao 

.7 
1.6 
3.0 

1.9 

2.2 

.8 

ZO 

.0 
1.9 
1.1 

1.8 


P.d, 

a2 
.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 


Average. 


13.4 


3.4 


1.6 


.1 


P.d. 

a2 

.7 

.0 
.3 

1.4 
.1 
.4 
.7 

.2 

3.2 

.3 

.2 


P.ct. 

.1 

i 

.1 


p.d. 

ia2 

23.0 
18.4 
10.3 

31.5 
14.0 
14.0 
26.0 

ia5 

33.6 
19.2 
10.7 


P.d. 
8.1 
8.8 
5.3 
4.1 

5.0 

13.0 
1.7 
1.7 

5.8 
2.7 
3.9 
1.7 


P.et. 
2.8 
4.7 
3.3 
2.4 

4.5 
2.4 
3.3 
3.9 

3.9 
2.0 
&0 
1.7 


P.et. 

ai 


P,tt, 

0.2 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.2 
.1 
.3 
.6 


P.d. 

21.8 
36.1 
28.3 
23.8 

43.0 
80.4 
21.2 
34.6 

21.7 
42.4 
29.8 
2L3 


.7 


(») 


19.5 


5.2      3.4 


29i7 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  oent. 
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POTATOES— Oontimied. 
Table  124. — Potatoet:  Stodt8<m  January  1. 


ToUl 
prodno- 

tlen. 
busfaeb 

ffli^^). 

Stodkf  Jan.  1. 

Price,  0 
bus 

0Urte  and  year. 

omt 
erop. 

Buiheb 
on^ed). 

Per  cent  of 
flftockheldby- 

en  taper 
hel. 

ers. 

Deal- 
ers. 

Dec.l. 

Mar.l. 

fcfttllTiiited  States: 

igi5-}6 

888,721 

442^108 
411,860 
32^887 
403,286 
346;  828 

254,235 
183,281 
803,890 
281,060 
230,025 
280,501 
243,772 

48,776 
&4>81 
70  770 
66,480 
41860 
51  604 
63,840 

as? 

67^430 
64^170 
61,473 
68  101 
40,202 

21,771 
37,152 

8^000 

28,880 
21,686 

11,600 
6,728 

6,528 
3,570 

7;  030 
6,413 

36,225 
27,200 

33,264 
21,420 

31,581 
27,525 

6,557 
11,520 

8,415 
8,160 

5,643 
3,770 

9,400 
11,070 

42.4 
32.8 
48.2 

42.6 

85.8 
33.6 
40.7 

43.4 
33.1 
40.4 
43.5 
86.4 
34.7 
42.8 

63.0 
44.6 
46.3 
48.0 
43.1 
41.8 
48.3 

27.2 
16.3 
31.0 
82.3 
27.6 
21.8 
21.0 

65.0 
65.0 

47.0 
42.7 

88.0 
33.6 

21.0 
30.0 

12.0 
82.7 

12.0 
36.2 

45.0 
47.1 

48.0 
64.2 

87.0 
42.6 

20.0 
25.2 

28.0 
44.0 

20.0 
43.3 

41.0 
58.0 

92,808 
204,314 
174,973 
115,714 
135^603 
141,012 

116,810 
60,603 
188,666 

122^281 
83  780 
180  457 
104,220 

26,312 

^^ 
S;S 

2l!608 
26,028 

15,482 
8^065 
20  000 
2(^730 
14,155 
18^538 
10^785 

11,074 
20,434 

10,004 
14,514 

0,886 
7,253 

2,436 
2,070 

783 
1,167 

052 
2,322 

16,301 
12,811 

15,067 
18,752 

11,685 
11,608 

1,311 
2,003 

2,356 
3,500 

1,636 
1,632 

3,801 
6,520 

61.7 
146.1 
122.8 
119.3 
158.5 
114.5 
ULl 

iS 

188 

115 
167 

113 
107 

61 
128 
105 
101 
168 
104 

06 

70 
161 

147 
187 
181 
148 
147 

125 
85 

118 

108 

124 
188 

135 
164 

133 
145 

145 
140 

02 

05 

80 
05 

80 
00 

08 
70 

120 
120 

150 
165 

80 
73 

M.4 

]i9ia>-i7 

24a7 

1017-18 

81.8 
82.6 
78.0 
85.3 

77.6 

70.6 
74.0 
84.4 
88.4 
70.6 
86.8 
74.0 

Vo 

88.8 
85.8 
7L6 
82.6 
82.0 

82.1 
66.8 
82.8 
70.6 
60.1 
82.1 
80.6 

88.0 
80.7 

•1.0 
01.6 

15.2 
17.4 
23.1 
14.7 
22.4 

20.6 
25.1 
16.4 
17.6 
80.6 
13.7 
28.0 

10.4 
20.0 
18.2 
14.7 
2&4 
17.4 
18. 0 

17.0 
8L2 
17.2 
2D.6 
80.0 
17.0 
10.5 

12.0 
10.3 

OlO 

a6 

iao.8 

lois-io 

1Q8L4 

8019-26 

2U.» 

I920--21 

84.0 

19a-22 ^ 

T«tftl  (21  Northem  States): 

1915-16 

n 

1916-17 

2S2 

1017-18 

116 

1918-19 

108 

1910-20 

8M 

1920-21 

M 

1921-M 

Total  (11  rar  W«st  States): 

1015-18 

104 

1916-17 

2)8 

1917-18     

88 

3918-18 

89 

1910-28 

206 

1920-21 

84 

1921-22 

Tatal  (16  Somham  States): 

1915-16 

88 

1916-17 

aot 

1917-18 

171 

1918-19 

l€t 

1910-20 

262 

1920-21 

164 

1921-22 

Maine: 

1920-21     

a 

1921-22 

New  York: 

I920-<21     ..• 

88 

1921-22 

Peansylvanla: 

1020-81     

78 

1921-22 

81.0 

86.0 
80.5 

72.0 
68.3 

75.0 
76.3 

83.0 
81.0 

88.0 
74.0 

80.0 
73.4 

62.0 
63.2 

85.0 
73.0 

66.0 
100.0 

02.0 
00.3 

10.0 

14.0 
10i6 

28.0 
3L7 

25.0 
23.7 

17.0 
10.0 

12.0 
26.0 

20.0 
26.6 

88.0 

86.8 

15.0 
27.0 

34.0 

ao 

8.0 
0.7 

Ohio: 

1920-21 

106 

1921-22 

Indiana: 

1920-21 

00 

1921-22 

lUinois: 

1920-21 

117 

1921-22 

Michigan: 

igSo-21 

58 

1921-22 

Wisconsin: 

1920-21 

68 

1921-22 

Minnesota: 

1920-21 

54 

1921-22 

North  Dakota: 

1920-21 

01 

1921-22 

Nebraska: 

1920-21 

106 

1921-22 

Kentucky: 

1920-21 

120 

1921-22 

Colorado: 

1920-21 

51 

1021-22 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  126. — Potatoes:  International  trade,  calendcar  years  1911-19tO, 

Oembral  Note.— SubstantiaUy  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  expected  thai 
the  world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among  souroes  of  disagreement  are  tl 
(1)  Different  periods  of  time  covered  in  the  "year"  of  the  various  countries:  (2)  imports  received  in  y 
suDsequent  to  year  of  export;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  dassiflcation  of  goods  among  countries;  (4)  dfiL_ 
ent  practices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (5) 
different  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  flree  ports;  (7)  dciica: 
wrors,  wluch,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  the  iniports  given  are  imports  for  consumption  as  far  aa  it  is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts.  While  there  are  some  Inevitable  omissions,  on  the  otiier 
band  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official  reports. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  available,  otherwise  total 
imports,  I  ess  exports,  of  "  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise."  Figures  for  the  United  States  include  Alalia, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 


Country. 


FBINCIPAL  BXPOBUNG 
COXniTBlES. 


Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands.. 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 


psmaPAL  nipoBTQia 

COUNTKTES. 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

Brazil ; 

Cuba... 

Finland 

Germany 

Norway 

Philippine  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 3,172 

United  Kingdom 11,382 

United  States 6,707 

Other  countries 1,993 


Average, 
1011-1913. 


Imports.  Exports. 


IfiQO 

buaheU. 

4,921 

525 

36 

40 

7,143 

242 


1,952 
273 
309 


1,218 

1,337 

4,070 

939 

2,001 

599 

479 

29,180 

215 

334 

700 


1,000 

bushels. 

8,G92 

1,207 

288 

928 
8,683 
3,975 

440 
16,451 

500 
7,762 
1,835 


931 

543 

1,451 

128 

15 

12,412 

60 


64 
42 

6,246 

1,814 

782 


Total 78,767  I    75,151 


1918 


Imports.  Exports, 


1,000 
bushels. 


728 


0) 
1,153 


873 
35 


16 

3,378 

6 

264 


412 

239 

1,256 

140 

1,896 
1,201 
1,476 


1,000 
bushels. 


2,126 
128 

1,703 
630 
148 
326 
465 
16 


634 


4 
572 


191 


1919 


Imports.  ExjKirts. 


IfiOO 
bushels, 
136 
616 


0) 
11,691 
30 


108 
578 


539 
81 


43 

3,266 

163 

1,237 


0) 
..^...„ 

2,532 
3,853 
4,938 


12,593  f    18,268 


245 

289 

732 

94 

1,846 

5,544 

468 


27,706 


IflOO 

busheis. 

3,833 

6,151 

206 

4,610 

1,327 

606 

370 

13,649 

18 


275 


289 
1,024 


14 


46 


628 

774 

18,276 

3,642 

494 


51,026 


1920 


Imports.  Exports. 


IfiOO 

bushels, 

1,514 


30 
2,465 


1,630 


276 


786 

172 

26,852 

96 

291 

204 

466 

9,719 

6,062 

1,176 


52,697 


l/KO 
bushdB. 
2,371 
5,583 
192 
7,9H 
7,903 

^S 
22S 

14,434 


472 


V) 


0) 
*'2,"i69 


»4 

ego 

4,1M 
3TI 


51,106 


^  Less  than  500  bushels. 


•  One  year  average. 


Table  127. — Potatoes:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  100  pounds  at  10  markets, 

19S1. 


Market. 

Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Sep. 
tern- 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

ber." 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

ancinnatl 

St.  Paul 

$1.80 
U.29 
L65 
1.60 
1.58 
1.68 

$1.31 
11.15 
1.20 
1.36 
L39 
L58 

11.51 
U.25 
1.07 
1.48 
L48 
1.77 

$4.41 
4.83 
3.96 
4.50 
6.76 
4.12 

94.18 
4.60 
4.14 
4.37 
3.49 
4.10 

SI.  90 
12.42 
1.93 
Z28 
2.77 
2.49 
3.06 
3.05 
3.06 
2.11 

$2.23 
12.33 
2.11 
2.73 
Z84 
2.66 
3.06 
2.90 

**i'39" 

SSL  90 
13.11 
3.07 
3.43 
3.16 
3.52 
3.49 
3.43 
3.09 
a27 

S2.U 
12.65 
2.41 
2.71 
2.83 
2.96 

S2.09 
12.00 
2.19 
2.30 
2.28 
2.46 

SLg2 
1L75 
2.01 
2.10 
L80 
L98 

S2L07 

2.00 
2.01 
L0 
L9T 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

6.36 
4.73 

3.93 
4.32 

2.63 
2.83 

1L97 
2.61 

iLii 

2.43 

^  L65 

Washington*.. 

2.12 

1.09 

1.71 

zas 

iCarlot  sales. 


*  Sales  direct  to  r«tailer«. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  128.— Po«ciXo«;  Catloi  thipmenU,  by  States  of  <mffin,for  1917-19X1. 


691 


state. 


1917 


191S 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Maine 

New  York,  Long  Island 

New  York.  Other 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas .* 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Another 

Total 


20,064 
3,582 
2,874 

11,402 
2,  ©76 

2,538 
20,440 
4.709 
2,440 
4,284 

6,187 

10,283 

12,667 

440 

0)   ' 

966 
1,520 
837 
717 
633 

1,063 
1,689 


(0 

0) 

9,791 

667 

1,158 

5,830 

2,762 
3,436 
6,570 
2,409 


16,048 
4,953 
5,651 
6,113 
2,091 

1,144 
11,942 
5,568 
2,812 
4,846 

10,271 

18,453 

21,920 

934 

1,628 

1,223 

3,163 

824 

691 

586 

4,046 
2,317 


22,601 
3,902 
7,511 

10,484 
3,538 

1,996 
12,399 
3,346 
1,217 
2,278 

13,062 
23,886 
24,347 


917 


g 


0) 

14,145 

567 

815 

7,616 

2,257 

1,816 

10,933 

8,292 


757 
2,534 
1,133 

963 
0) 

553 
806 
678 

401 

12,765 

476 

875 

8,859 

4,005 
1,276 
9,081 
1,713 


18,851 
4,724 
8,100 

17,017 
5,038 

3,024 
16,210 
3  506 
3,069 
3,351 

13,600 

14,949 

21,605 

894 

1,595 

1,847 
2,510 
1,974 
938 
0) 

892 
734 
588 
223 


470 

9,434 

509 

414 

6,854 

3,269 
1,136 
9,588 
1,611 


26,268 
5,538 
15,476 
10,527 
5,033 

2,742 
19,678 
3,587 
2,501 
2,342 

16,556 
15,215 
25,902 
131 
0,120 

3,297 

4,616 

2,389 

840 

695 

1,160 

1,109 

285 

129 

1,446 

774 

12,902 

1,121 

483 
10,756 

4,798 
1,720 
8,805 
1,454 


144,656 


160,264 


181,277 


179,149 


219,304 


I  Included  in  all  other. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 


Tablb  129. — Sweet  potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  value  in  the  United  States,  1849- 

.     19fl. 

[See  note  for  Table  117.] 


Year. 

Acre- 
age 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 

ylffd 
per 
acre. 

Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.l. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.l 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Year. 

Acre- 

!^ 

omit- 
ted). . 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 

Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 
age 

farm 

price 

per 
bushel 
Dec.l. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.l 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

1849 

Acres. 

Bualiels, 

38, 268 
JUi,m 
it, 7 10 
SS,S79 
43,960 

41,593 
48,346 
44,697 
45,344 
48,870 

48,705 
51,034 
49,948 
49,813 

Cents. 

Dollars, 

1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911...- 
1912.... 

1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 

1918.... 
1919.... 
1920.... 
1921.... 

Acres, 
599 

641 
641 
605 
583 

625 
603 
731 
774 
919 

940 

941 

992 

1,066 

Bushels. 
92.4 
90.1 
93.5 
90.1 
95.2 

94.5 
93.8 
103.5 
91.7 
91.2 

93.5 
103.2 
104.8 

92.6 

BusTuls. 
55,352 
57,764 
59,938 
54,538 
55,479 

59,057 
56,574 
75,639 
70,955 
83,822 

87,924 
97,126 
103,925 
98,660 

Cents. 
66.1 
68.5 
67.1 
75.5 
72.6 

72.6 
73.0 
62.1 
84.8 
110.8 

135.2 
134.4 
113.4 
88.1 

Dollars. 
36,564 
39,585 
40  216 

1859 

1S69     .. 

1879.... 

41.202 

1880  .. 

40,264 

42,884 
41.294 
46,980 
60,141 
92,916 

118,863 
130,514 
117,834 
86,910 

1809.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 

1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 

544 
547 
532 
548 

548 
651 
554 
565 

77.5 
88.9 
81.7 
85.2 
89.2 

88. 9 
92.6 
90.2 
88.2 

53.0 
60.6 
57.5 
58.1 
58.3 

60.4 
58.3 
62.2 
70.0 



22,065 
24,478 
25,720 
26,358 
28,478 

29,424 
29,r34 
31,063 
34  858 
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SWEET  POTATOES—Continued. 

Table  130.-h9im«<  pfttatoet:  Acreage^  production,  and  total  farm  value,  hy  Statn,  1920 

and  1921. 


State. 


Tboasands  of  acres. 


1920 


1921 


Production  fthou- 
sands  of  basbeb). 


1020 


1921 


Total  value,  basis 
Dee.lpriee<tlM«- 
sands  of  doUacs). 


1990 


1981 


New  Jersey 

Fennsylvanlft... 

Delaware 

Iferyland 

ViriJiiia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina. . 
Booth  Carolina.. 

OooRia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

lOfWB 

Missouri 

Blansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Al&bama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oldahoma 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

CalifDmia 


16 
2 
9 
9 

42 

8 
99 
76 
132 
30 

•8 
8 
9 

4 
13 

4 

18 

42 

118 

106 
80 
96 
28 

40 

1 
1 


17 
2 
9 
9 

44 

3 
102 

83 
146 

32 

3 
3 
9 
3 
14 

4 

18 
44 

135 

107 
88 

100 
27 

54 

1 
1 
8 


2,288 

1,870 

276 

248 

1,152 

900 

1,134 

900 

5,334 

4,180 

367 

345 

a0,296 

10,302 
7  885 

7  980 

12,276 

12,410 

2,850 

2,720 

300 

321 

360 

396 

873 

990 

416 

812 

1,430 

1,400 

540 

500 

1,890 

1,872 

4,284 

4,400 

11,446 

12,150 

11,330 

8,560 

8,080 

8,272 

9,975 

8,200 

2,645 

2,646 

5,145 

5,670 

118 

126 

125 

125 

1,016 

960 

UnitedStates. 


103,925 


98,660 


3,546 
428 
1,152 
1,301 
5,687 

536 
11,737 

9,337 
11,908 

3,420 

641 

576 

1,179 

1,028 

2,216 

864 

2,835 

5,269 

11,446 

11,896 
7,514 

12,968 
3,491 

5,402 
260 
288 

1,626 


117,834 


3'" 


l.» 
5.S5 

621 

571 
50ft 
601 
561 
1,«0 

sa 

2,153 

8,91 

6,3M 
5,377 
6,970 

2,J«6 


1.8 


06,910 


Table  131. — Siceet  potatoe$:  Condition  of  crop ^  United  StaUB,  on  let  of  months  named^ 

1901-1921. 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Pxt. 

P.Ct. 

P.d. 

P.  a. 

P.Ct, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.eL 

P.d, 

1901.... 

93.1 

80.7 

78.7 

79.0 

1908.... 

89.8 

88.8 

88.7 

85.5 

1915.... 

88.7 

85.5 

87.5 

85.0 

1902.... 

83.6 

78.3 

77.2 

79.7 

1909.... 

89.7 

86.9 

81.3 

77.8 

1916.... 

90.4 

85.9 

82,7 

79.2 

1903.... 

90.2 

88.7 

91.1 

83.7 

1910.... 

87.3 

85.4 

83.9 

80.2 

1917.... 

81.9 

84.8 

85.7 

83.2 

1904.... 

87.3 

88.5 

89.9 

88.1 

1911.... 

78.4 

77.7 

79.1 

78.1 

1918.... 

85.4 

78.3 

74.5 

77.4 

1905.... 

90.6 

90.1 

89.5 

88.6 

1912.... 

86.0 

8.5.0 

84.1 

82.0 

1919.... 

90.1 

87.1 

88.0 

S3.0 

1906.... 

90.9 

91.2 

88.7 

88.0 

1913.... 

86.5 

8.5.8 

81.4 

80.1 

1920.... 

87.2 

86.9 

88.8 

87.1 

1007.... 

85.9 

85.7 

85.7 

82.7 

1914.... 

77.1 

75.6 

81.8 

80.7 

1921.... 

85.1 

84.5 

80.7 

77.0 

Table  132. — Sweet  potatoes:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  tvith  preliminary  and 

final  estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November 
production 
estimate. 

Pinal 
estimate. 

1914 

ButhtU. 
49,474 
64,067 
73,917 
82,196 
92,119 
101,942 
98,4fi2 

BusheU. 
49,886 
62,779 
71,041 
86,405 
84,474 
100,456 
100,683 

BuakeU. 
54,968 
65,274 
69,329 
88,151 
81,016 
100,320 
101.779 

BusheU. 
55,864 
64,800 
6^794 
87^244 
85  473 
99,413 
103,779 

BusheU. 
56,080 
66,650 
67,608 
84,727 
88,  IH 
102,946 
105,676 

BusheU. 
56, 5M 
75,681 

70!OB 

1915 

1918 

1917 

&,m 

1918 

87S 

1919 

07,126 

un,OB 

1020 

Average 

80,311 

79,389 

80,118 

80,552 

81,687 

S2,3Sl 

1021 

112,023 

114,086 

110, 104 

106,869 

105.841  1           tfLfln 

^ 
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Table  IdS.-— Sweet  paMoes:  YiMperacn, 

acre. 


SkUialics  of  Sweet  Potatoes.  593 

SWEET  POTATOES— Contmaed. 

etcte,  prim  per  t^tekei  December  1,  and  value  per 
!,  by  States. 


1  Based  upon  term  price  Dec.  1. 
Table  134. — Stveet  potatoes:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  1st  cfea^  month,  1910-19tl . 


Ye«.    ' 

Jan. 
1. 

Feb. 
1. 

Mar. 
I. 

r- 

r 

June 
1. 

July 

^- 

T- 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

Dec. 
1. 

Yearly 
aver. 

1910     

76.8 
80.4 
9a2 
86.4 
84.3 
82.0 

n.2 

96.8 
128.1 
143.1 
156.6 
117.fi 

79.4 
84.4 

98.0 
88.9 

86.7 
84.7 
77.8 

iia7 

142.7 
1*3.7 
172.2 
119.8 

82.4 

n,i 

109.9 
92.6 
80l« 
90.7 
78.9 
124.0 
151.6 
W0.7 
186.8 

m.4 

83.4 
99.8 
118.0 
93.8 
94.6 
96.6 
89.5 
141.3 
155.0 
174.0 
2Q&2 
137.2 

79.4 
98.7 
116.0 
92.0 
94.2 
96.7 
81.4 
149.4 
148.8 
173.7 
216.6 
138.8 

75.1 
«.« 
112.2 
90.1 
82.« 
88L9 
79.4 

14a  5 

134.3 
159.8 
213.8 
125.  i 

78.2 

M6.8 

107.8 

94.1 

97.A 

85.8 

87.1 

129.3 

144.7 

K7.9 

223.5 

1441 

81.2 
M2.6 
95.7 
94.3 
92.8 
84.6 
89.9 
132.6 
156.2 
175.4 
300.7 
135.6 

77.6 
91.8 
81.4 
83.9 
87.3 
72.7 
83.7 
116.1 
160.6 
154.7 

leas 

108.3 

71.8 
90.« 
76.8 
75.7 
76.3 
63.7 
80.6 
111.2 
146.0 
143.0 
122.1 
89.5 

67.1 
75.5 
72.6 
72.6 
73.0 
62.1 
84.8 

iia8 

135,2 
134.4 
113.4 
88.1 

77  5 

mi 

75.0 
83.0 
8a4 
79.2 
79.0 
64.9 
90.1 
117.2 
142.1 

ia&2 

lULO 

91.2 

1912 

97  0 

i9ia 

87.0 

1914 

86  5 

1915   

82.2 

1916 

80.1 

1917 

121  0 

1918 

143.0 

1910 

157.0 

ivao 

175.7 

Ufil 

118.7 

Average  1913-1921 

98.7 

106.fi 

113.5 

121.  • 

I2&6 

139.9 

122.6 

128.3 

125.8 

iiLa 

98.6 

94.7 

114.8 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  I'^h.— Sweet  potatoes:  Wholesale  price  per  barrel,  19il-191S. 


Baltimore. 

St.  Louis. 

New  Orleans. 

NewYofk. 

Date. 

All  grades. 

AH  grades 
(per  bushel). 

All  grades. 

Jeraev  and 
Southecii. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

TOgh 

ver. 

1921. 
Jannary.j- ,  -  - , , , . . . 

13.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 

84.50 
4.50 
6.00 
5.50 
4.50 

13.89 
3.66 
4.62 
3.92 
4.25 

11.00 
1.00 
1.25 
L50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.25 
.75 

.75 
.50 
.50 
.60 

$2.00 
1.75 
1.86 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
4.00 
3.25 

1.50 

.86 

1.40 

2.00 

$1.62 
L41 
1.63 
1,76 
1.86 
1.87 
3.34 
2.22 

2.21 

•a  75 

.75 

.75 

.76 

2.00 

$L75 
2.50 
2.76 
3.25 
3.25 

$L52 
LOS 
L66 
LOO 
2.24 

Febrniurv  . , 

$3.00 
L85 
2.00 
2.00 

$5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 

$4.  OB 

^ch!Z..:::::::::::: 

8.0i 

April 

8.  OS 

fiSy..:::::::;::::::::: 

3.00 

JltT^ft 

July 

7.00 
3.76 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 

8.00 
6.50 

4.25 
3.50 
4.00 
4.60 

7.60 
4.64 

3.38 
2.81 
2.89 
3.38 

1.76 
.90 

m 

.40 

3.75 
2.00 
lbs. 
L75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 

2.81 
2.46 

L08 
L03 
LOO 
.94 

August............. .. . . 

4.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 

6.00 

4.25 

4.00 

.4.00 

4.25 

&38 

September 

8.41 

Ortober 

.71       .25 
.86      .25 
.92       .40 

2. 90 

November 

3.25 

December 

8.12 

2.00 

aoo 

4.08 

.50 

4.00 

1. 60  .  > .  75 

3.75 

2.03  1  1.85 

6.00 

3  47 

1920 

2.00 
2.25 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

14.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
6.50 
6.50 
5.50 
7.00 

6.40 
6.06 
5.45 

1.00 
.90 
.65 
.40 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 
.88 

4.00 
4.26 
3.25 
2.75 
3.25 
4.50 
4.50 
6.25 

L84 
L99 
1.73 

.75 
.75 

1.00 
.05 
.50 
.78 
.80 

ZOO 

7.00 
5.60 
7.00 
1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
3.60 
2.00 

2.27 
2.44 
3.14 

LOO 
L50 
L26 
.60 
1.00 
.50 
.75 
.40 

laso 

8.50 

laoo 

9.00 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 

4.38 

1919 

4.50 

1918 

3.11 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1  Low,  high,  and  average  for  first  8  months. 

Table  1^6.— Sweet  potatoes:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  bushel  at  10  markets, 

1921. 


Market. 

January 
average. 

February 

March 

April. 

May. 

average. 

average. 

Range. 

Avenge. 

Range. 

Ar&aigb, 

New  York 

$1.76 
2.20 
L53 
L91 
L68 
L71 
2.18 
2.25 
L69 
L66 

$L82 
2.29 
L65 
L73 
L85 
L95 
2.26 
Z28 
L64 
L78 

$2.40 
2.35 

•  L74 
2.03 
L78 
L78 
2.37 
2.41 
L66 
L72 

$L  5042.75 
L  75- 8. 25 
L25-2.00 
L40-2.16 
L6O-2.10 
L  31- 3. 00 
2.25 
2.26 
L75-2.25 
L38-2.00 

$2L32 
2.40 
L66 
L89 
L81 
L80 
2.26 
2.25 
L92 
L69 

L75-2.60 
.80- LOO 
L  60- 2. 15 
L80-LOO 
L85^2.10 

$2.78 

Chicago 

2.  IS 

Phlift^Aiphlft 

LOl 

Pittsburgh 

LOB 

St.  Louis 

LOi 

rinHnniLtt 

1.89 

St.  Paul 

Minneapdis 

Kansas'City 

i.85^i'25 
L6^2l50 

^01 

Washington' 

L89 

Market. 

August.* 

September. 

October 
average. 

Novem- 
ber 
avenge. 

Decem- 
ber 
mveraga. 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

average. 

New  York 

$L23-$2.00 
L14-2.76 
L15-  L50 

.75-2.50 
LOO- L 40 

.90-L54 

$L51 
2.01 
L33 
L66 
L23 
L19 

$a  88-82.25 
.80-2.50 
.92-L86 
1. 14-  2. 25 
.50-L38 
.9O-L40 
L5O-3.00 
L  62- 2. 75 
LOO- 1.50 
.85-  L36 

$L48 
L70 
L14 
L62 
LOO 
L21 
2.05 
2.24 
L25 
LIO 

$L26 
L67 
La2 
L40 

.04 
Lll 
L77 
L80 
LOl 

.97 

$1.38 
L48 
LOS 
L60 

$1.«7 

Chicago. 

lS 

T'hilft^fllphia 

L4S 

Pittsburgh 

Las 

St.  Louis 

Lll 

ninolf^Hftti . , 

.08 
L7B 
L85 
LIO 

.06 

L27 

St.  Paul 

1.89 

Mf  iiT^1MiTM>1iS  .  . . 

2. 15-  3. 25 
L50-L65 
1. 27-  1. 62 

2.47 
L66 
L40 

2.07 

KAnsa,«(nity...,  . 

L21 

Washington! 

L25 

'Sales  direct  to  retailers. 


*  Quotations  began  August  23. 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 
Tablb  IZ7, —Sweet  potatoes:  Carlot  skipmentB  by  States  of  origin  for  1919-19X1, 


Btete. 

19L9 

1090 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1020 

1021 

New  Jersey 

PeUware 

1,881 

1,095 

830 

5,754 

666 

400 

'  2,643 
1,436 
1,206 
5,244 

860 

676 
75 

206 
1,153 

480 

2,843 
1,034 
1,612 
5,340 

988 

1,116 

92 

130 
1, 152 

598 

Mlasaslppi 

103 
19^ 
463 
193 

78 

66 
426 
512 
405 

29 
722 
112 

115 

680 

Maryland 

668 

Virgbia 

North  CaroliDa 

Georgia 

Arkan5{as 

528 

New  Mexico 

California 

84 
888 

FloriTla 

.  85 
205 
596 
361 

,  Another 

433 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

'            Total 

13,725 

10,254 

19,011 

1  Included  in  all  other. 


HAY. 


Table  138. — Bay:  Acreage^  prodiiction,  value,  exports^  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  1849-- 

1921. 

[See  note  for  Table  117.] 


Year. 


Acreage 

(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Avei^ 
age 

yield 
per 
acre. 


Produo- 
tlon 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Aver- 
,age 
farm 
price 
per  ton 
Decl 


Farm 

value 
Dec.  1(000 
omitted). 


Chicago  prices  No.  1  timothy 
per  Um,  by  carload  lots. 


December. 


Low.    High. 


Following 
Kay. 


Low.    High. 


Domes- 
tic ex- 

yearba- 


^^ 


Imports, 

fiscal 
yearbe- 


ulylT 


1849 

1869 

1866-1875. 
1876-1885. 
1886-1885. 


1800. 

1887. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
190S.. 
190).. 
1010  ».. 

1911 . . 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 


1919  s. , 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Aeru. 


Tona.^ 


20,418 
31, 124 
40,127 

40^978 

41,336 
43,120 
i5,/f7 
42,070 

42,066 
42,962 
43,400 
44,645 
45,991 

47,891 
49,098 
51,196 
(f  1,041 
51,015 

48,240 
49,530 
48,954 
40,145 

51,106 
66,721 
55,203 
55^755 

56,888 
58,101 
58,742 


1.22 
1,24 
l!l8 

1.33 
1.42 
1.55 
L33 
L27 

1.33 
1.52 
1.57 
1.55 
L69 

1.39 
1.47 
1.53 
L46 
1.36 

1.14 
1.47 

1.31 
L43 

1.68 
1.64 
1.51 
1.37 

1.52 
1.51 
L39 


1S,8S9 
49,084 
24,929 
38,723 
47,401 

54,380 
58,878 
66,772 
57,450 
53,231 

55,819 
65,296 
68,154 
69,192 
72,973 

66,341 
72,281 
78,440 
74,384 
60,378 

54,916 
72, 691 
64,116 
70,871 

85,920 
91,192 
83,308 
76,660 

86,359 
87,855 
81,507 


Delia, 


11.51 
9.11 
8.87 

i.48 

7.28 
6.63 
8.20 
9.72 

9.91 
9.19 
9.35 
8.91 
&59 

ia43 
11.78 
9.14 
10.58 
12.14 

14.29 
U.79 
12.43 

n.i2 

10.63 
11.22 
17.09 
20.13 

20.08 
17.76 
12.13 


DoUara. 


DoUa, 


Dolls.   DolU. 


Dolls. 


Ton*.* 


286,821 
352,577 
420,673 


11.56 
ia75 


406,957  8.00 

428,919  &00 

442,005  I  8.00 

470, 844  10. 50 

517,399  1L50 


599,781 
637,485 
616,369 
627,023 

602,116 
850,915 
716,644 
786,722 
842,252 


784,926 
856,695 
797,077 
779,068  , 


I 


13.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.00 

15.50 
13.00 
11.50 
16.00 
16.00 

2a  00 
13.00 
14.50 
15.00 


913,644  I  14.50 

1,022,930  15.00 

1,423,766  26.00 

1,543,494  29.00 

1,734,085  28.00 

1,560,235  26.00 

989,693  20.00 


12.36     12. 3S 
11.75     n.70 


&50 
8.50 
8.25 
n.50 
14.00 

13.50 
12.50 
12.00 
11.50 
12.00 

18.00 
17.50 
12.00 
17.00 
19.00 

22.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 

16.50 
17.50 
28.00 
3L0O 

82.00 
32.00 
24.00 


8.50 
9.50 
9.50 
10.50 
12.50 

12.50 
13.50 
12.00 
11.00 
U.50 

15.50 
13.00 
12.00 
12.50 
18.50 

24.00 
14.00 
15.00 
16.50 

17.50 
19.00 
20.00 
34.00 

35.00 
21.00 
26.00 


14.22 
14.42 

9.00 

laso 
ia50 

12.50 
13.50 

13.50 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.50 

20l50 
14.00 
13.00 
16.00 
23.50 

28.00 
16.50 
17.50 
17.50 

20.00 
22.00 
26.00 
37.00 

50.00 
23.00 
28.00 


5,711 
11,665 
84,724 

61,668 
81,827 
64,916 
72,716 


153,431 
50,974 
60,730 
66,557 
70,172 

58,602 
77,281 
64,641 
65,007 
55,223 

59,730 
60,720 
50,151 
105,508 

178,336 
85,529 
30,145 
28,808 

59,948 
49,505 


Tow." 


82,510 
124,213 

119,943 
8,887 
19,873 
143,800 
142,620 

48,416 
203,113 
114,888 
46,214 
68,540 

61,116 
10,063 
6,712 
96,829 
836,757 

609,004 
156,328 
170,786 
20,187 

43,184 

58,147 

410,738 

277,448 

224,952 
112,666 


>  2/)p0  pounds. 


s  2,240  poimdB. 


*  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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HAY— Comtuoad. 
TAJBI.X  139. — Hai^:  Acreage,  produeiiem,  and  toMfarm  vtdme,  igr  SUOn^  19tO-tl. 


State. 


N.H., 
Vt.... 
Mass.. 
R.I... 


Tame  hay. 


Thousands 
of  acres. 


1920     isai 


1,220 
450 
914 
420 
45 


Com I     a20 


N.Y.. 
N.J.. 
Pa... 
Pel.. 


Hd 

Va 

W.Va... 

N.C 

i.e. 


Ga... 

ns... 

OWo. 
Ind.. 
111.... 


Mich... 
WJa..., 
liiiui... 

lOVB — 

Mo..... 


ir.Bsk. 

8.  Dak.. 


Kans.. 

Ky.... 


AJa.. 

Lft..' 
Cox. 


Odda... 
Ark.... 
Jfcmt.., 
Wyo... 
Colo... 


V.M6X. 

Ariz 

Vtali.... 
Itov 


Wash. 
On 


Unag. 


U.fl- 


4,895 

301 

2,039 

74 

399 
912 
718 
0« 
300 

060 

ns 

8,150 
2,205 
3,080 

2,789 
3,004 

3,100 
3,lfl2 

916 

976 

1,« 

1,740 

i,ea 

1,186 
764 
480 
206 
S» 

887 

647 

1,165 

682 

lg7 
123 
461 
172 

1,060 
979 
BS6 

2,U0 


.fiS,m 


1,245 

450 

900 

423 

45 

390 
4,896 

300 

3,025 

73 


725 
000 


093 

110 

3,213 

2,249 

3,172 

2,928 
3,064 
1,949 
3,148 
3,200 

961 

970 

1,565 

1,568 

1,0U 


428 
206 


910 
670 

1,046 
682 

1,194 

191 
150 
410 

177 

1,030 

1,008 

996 

3,120 


58,742 


Production 

(thousands 

of  tons). 


1930      1921 


1,150 
495 

1,234 
567 
50 

384 
6,119 

497 
4,115 

104 

618 
1,186 
898 
672 
885 


75 
4,252 
2,844 
3,860 

3,347 
6,209 
3,155 
4,712 
3,958 

1,165 
1,708 
8,193 
3,638 
1,261 

1,736 
657 
676 
288 
778 

1,387 
761 
1,989 
1,364 
3^700 


381 

1,298 

401 

3,836 

1,958 
2,138 
4,946 


87,866 


996 
428 
945 
529 
50 

416 
4,895 

396 
3,630 


536 
980 
870 
711 
360 

UO 

80 
4,081 
2,429 
8,748 

2,928 
4,136 
2,924 
4,659 
3,616 

1,287 

1,358 
3,817 
2,794 
1,104 

1,638 
769 
498 
286 


1,883 
724 
1,881 
1,228 
2^567 

468 

450 

1,284 

473 

2,984 
2,621 
2,288 
6,003 


81,567 


Total  value, 

hasis  Dec.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 


1920 


28,  ai 

12,375 

2&382 

15,876 

1,660 

11,520 
144,408 
13,668 
96,702 
2,236 

15,450 
V,S!i 
21,782 
16,456 
8,875 

13^573 

1,435 
82,914 
54,889 
79,310 

70,287 
1)06,264 
36,^86 
76,533 
62,141 

11^336 
14,518 
3^728 
87,108 
37,742 

85^688 

12,812 
9,907 
4,608 

10,425 

14,564 
12,016 
28,868 
16,368 
32,400 

7,638 
11,049 
16,704 

6»416 

85^438 
36,233 
31,001 
08,900 


1,660,236  088,603 


1981 


19,020. 
11,984 
20,790 
14,283 
1,850 

10,816 
^IM) 

7,128 
61,710 

1,640 

7,948 
16,461 
15,225 
14,078 

^300 

0,688 
1,660 

46,932 
31,577 
50,530 

38,064 
03»604 
26,146 
43,229 
36,437 

9,987 
8,691 
19,719 
22,352 
17,  U2 

23,684 
11.996 
7,134 
31,724 
8,782  j 

11,841  , 
9,050  ! 

16,.365i 
9,210  : 

1^396  ' 

^817  ! 

5,850 
7,061 
4,257 

10,903 
27,520 
22,422 
65,683 


Wild,  salt^  nd  prairie  ba^. 


Thousands 


1920      1921 


4 
13 
11 
48 

6 

10 

6 
8 

22 

61 

53 
868 

1,910 
490 
140 

2^808 

3,615 

3,315 

1,016 

38 

60 
35 
41 
14 

104 


137 
OSS 
260 
410 

47 

8 

isr 

176 

126 

29 

218 

170 


16,787 


4 
12 
11 
42 

6 

10 
6 

2 
21 
62 

60 
164 

1,010 
476 
120 

3^108 

3,500 

2,256 

032 

36 

50 

25 

40 

16 

208 


120 
657 
244 
407 

46 

15 

106 

179 

181 
30 
838 

167 


16^481 


Ftoductian 

Cthouaanda 

of  tons). 


1000      1031 


n 

6 

4 

26 
73 

68 

468 

2,674 

622 

157 

2^101 
4,049 
2,161 


68 
25 
58 
18 
211 

625 
158 
010 

280 


6 
132 
176 

150 
33 

274 

in 


17,4 


5 
0 
12 
42 
6 

10 
6 
3 
83 
74 

66 

487 

^446 

651 

143 

2;i08 

3,800 

1,896 

1,016 

21 

68 
32 
60 
20 
233 

486 

135 
636 
106 
407 

4X 
16 

m 

190 

196 

45 

356 

184 


15,336 


Total 
vBlaei.faaiii 
Dec.  Ipriea 
thouaaiMlsaf 


1080      nai 


380 

214 

2Q0 

300 

300 

»4 

260 

190 

25 

17 

180 

130 

1,886 

0» 

405 

364 

486 

316 

30 

« 

102  <  O 

256  I  110 

208  I  144 

967  516 

126  I  06 

306  I  241 

150  .  80 

60  00 

338  196 

2,037  755 


850 

5,267 

38,034 

8,459 

1,884 


! 


-II 


25,220  ■  17,2M 

38,870      15^400 

25,027  ,    ^«I 

9,860  ,    ^688 

346  8H 

1,036       oar 

475  3M 

091  ;      m 

3421        20 
3,105       2,074 


7,600 
2,406 
6^571 
3,718 
6,100 

468 

66 

1,320 

1,700 


1,215 
2^448 


16S 

m 

1.7« 


1,0! 

330 
2,066  1    l,li 
a;i34'    1,39 


31S 


196,116  , 
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Year. 

ProdnctlQii 
of  all  hay 
preoeding 

year  (tons). 

Peroant 
on  farms 
Mayl. 

Tons  on 
farms 
Mayl. 

Price 

Year. 

Prodnctlon 
of  all  hay 

3W(tolS). 

Percent 
on  farms 
Mayl. 

11.4 
11.7 
9.4 
10.1 
17.8 
11.1 

Tons  on 
farms 
Mayl. 

Price 
per  ton 
Mayl. 

1910.... 
1911.... 
1P12.... 
1913.... 
1911.... 
1915.... 
1916.... 

87,216,000 
82,529,000 
67,071,000 
90,734,000 
79,179,000 
88  086  000 
107,263,000 

11.6 
12.4 
&6 
14.9 
12.2 
12:2 
13.6 

10,053,000 
10,222,000 

6,732,000 
13,523,000 

9,681,000 
10,797,000 
14,452,000 

$11.08 
11.60 
16.31 
10.42 
11.63 
11.03 
11.27 

1917.... 
1918.... 
1919.... 
1920.... 
1921.... 
1922.... 

110,902^000 
98»  489,000 
91,139,000 
104,760^000 
105^316,000 
96,802,00.) 

12,669,000 
11,476,000 
8,659,000 
10,618,000 
18,771,000 
10,792,000 

$13.94 
17.97 
22.31 
24.22 
13.08 
12.98 

Table  141. — Say:  CondiHan  of  crop,  Uniied  Staieay  on  Ut  o/mantha  named,  190S-19ei . 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Year. 

May  J 

June. 

July. 

August 

IPOS 

99.6 
84.6 
89.8 
84.2 
86.0 
88.6 
90L7 

06.8 
87.6 
86.1 

78.8 

gas 

87.5 
89.1 

92.6 
87.8 
80.2 
66.0 
80.2 
79.6 
82.2 

92.1! 

'86.8! 

83.1 

67.6 

gao 

81.8 
86.7 

1915 

91.2  i 

88.2, 

88.7 

89.6 

94.3 

89.4 

91.5 

89.6 
90.7 
85.1 
89.0 
94.1 
88.9 
85.0 

87.5 
93.5 
84.3 
82.2 
91.1 
86.7 
79.6 

9ai 

i9oa 

1916 

95.7 

1910 

1917 

84.6 

1911  ...,, 

1918 

82.8 

1912 

1919 

91.0 

19L3 

1920 

90.6 

1914 

1921 

82.6 

Table  142. — Hay:  Foreoastt  of  production^  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

uivmaUa. 

{000  omitted.) 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Septem- 

August.  ;  ^,«,{J^  .ostkSte. 

1  estimate. 

lorz , 

Ttmt. 

106,371 

107  660 

114,980 

111,831 

107,784 

Tont. 
102,088 
106,962 
116,907 
111,788 
100,977 

T(mt. 
103,184 
101,642 
115,701 
102,444 

06,961 

Tont. 
100,164 

99,341 
110,876 
107,266 

97,073 

Tons. 

91,715 

86,254 
103, 644 
106, 4r.l 

94.619 

Ttmt. 
98,489 
91,139 

1918 

1019 

104,760 
10),  316 

1920 

1901 

196,802 

iPrelimlnKj. 
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HAY— Continued. 
Table  143. — Hay:    Yield  per  acre,  price  per' ton  December  i,  and  value  per  acre,  by  Stata, 


i  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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Table  144. — WUd^  salt,  and  prairie  hay:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  United  States^ 

19(B-19U. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Acre- 
age. 

Yield 
per 

acre 

Produo* 
tion. 

Farm 
price 

trai. 

Farm 

Year. 

Acre- 
age. 

Yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion. 

Farm 
price 

Farm- 
value. 

19001.... 

Acrt9. 

17,186 
17,187 
17,187 
17,427 
16,341 
16,752 
16,796 

2Viu. 

1.07 
.77 
.71 

1.04 
.92 

1.11 

1.27 

Tons, 
18,383 
13,151 
12,155 
18,043 
15,063 
18,615 
2i;343 

DoOs, 

DoOa. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Acres, 
16,635 
16,212 
15,365 
17,150 
15,787 
15,483 

Tons. 
1.19 
.98 
.94 
1.07 
1.11 
.98 

Tons. 
19,800 
15, 131 
14,479 
18,401 
17,460 
15,235 

Doom. 
7.00 
13.49 
1&23 
16.50 
11.35 
6.63 

2>oO«. 
156,508 
204,086 
22^487 

1010 

IWl 

1912 

808,688 

1013 

198^115 
101,088 

1914 

1915 

6.80 

146,125 

1  Census  figures. 


Table 

145.- 

-Bay, 

Farm  price  per 

ton. 

Ut  of  each  month,  J908-19tl, 

Year. 

Jan.    Feb. 

1.  j  1. 

1 

Mar. 
1. 

Aj,r. 

r 

June 
1. 

July 

.1, 

Sept. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

Dec. 
1. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911     

tll.28 
9.09 

{?:^ 

18.76 

11.11 
11.70 
10.47 
10.07 
ia86 

18.09 
19.92 
20.55 
16.16 

111.20 
9.27 
11.34 
11.80 
14.39 

10.86 
11.67 
10.83 
10.55 
11.34 

18.88 
19.79 
21.76 
15.24 

$11.02 
9.47 
11.61 
11.57 
14.66 

10.61 
11.09 
10.89 
10.75 
11.54 

19.14 
19.82 
22.31 
14.28 

110.83 
9.65 
11.63 
11.36 
15.64 

10.43 
11.52 
10.98 
10.85 
12.53 

18.68 
20.52 
22.94 
13.61 

$10.78 
10.12 
11.08 
11.69 
16.31 

10.42 
11.63 
11.03 
11.27 
13.9^1 

17.97 
22.31 
24.22 
13.08 

$10.66 
10.70 
10.84 
12.38 
16.22 

10.65 
11.64 
11.16 
11.47 
14.68 

17.13 
23.30 
24.85 
12.62 

19.79 
10.50 
10.75 
18.19 
14.32 

10.47 
11.29 
10.85 
11.10 
13.96 

16.07 
21.73 
28.62 
12.61 

$9.28 
9.74 
10.75 
13.83 
12.03 

10.13 
10.70 
10.19 
9.89 
12.90 

15.92 
20.16 
20.80 
11.73 

19.18 
9.67 
11.21 
13.63 
11.21 

11.04 
11.10 
9.95 
9.72 
13.26 

17.42 
20.52 
19.88 
11.70 

19.23 
10.03 
11.12 
13.53 
11.02 

11.46 
10.96 
9.83 
9.65 
13.83 

18.45 
19.79 
18.04 
11.36 

19.22 
10.35 
11.20 
13.61 
11.08 

11.51 
ia78 
9.98 
9.99 
15.16 

19.27 
19.36 
17.45 
11.13 

$9.02 
10.50 
12.14 
14.29 
11.79 

12.43 
11.12 
10.63 
11.22 
17.09 

20.13 
20.08 
17.76 
12.13 

10.03 
9.93 
11.19 
12.88 

1912: 

18.24 

1913 

1914 

1915 

11.02 
11.28 
10.50 

1916  

10.48 

1917 

13.58 

1918 

18.19 

1919 

20.46 

1920 

20.86 

1921 

12.87 

Average,  m2-1921.. 

14.27  14.53 

14.57 

14.77 

1&22 

15.35 

14.60 

13.49 

18.58 

13.44 

13.57 

14.44 

14.24 

Table  146. — Timothy  and  clover  hay:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  each  m>onth,  1917-1921. 


Date. 


Timothy. 


1917    1918  ,  1919    1920    1921 


Clover. 


1917        1918        1919        1920        1921 


Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15. 

May  15.' 
Juno  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15. 

Sept.  15 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15. 


$12.61 
12.91 
13.20 
14.26 

15.31 
15.76 
14.68 
14.11 

14.89 
16.23 
18.33 
20.31 


$21.37  $28.48 

22.25  22.69 

22.53  22.68 

21.47  24.74 

20.40  '  27.27 

18.55  I  27.50 

17.61  I  24.22 

1&98|  23.89 

20.85  I  23.65 

22.60  23.04 

22.08  !  22.90 

22.94  ,  23.71 


$24.59 
25.49 
26.76 
27.99 

29.92 
30.05 
26.59 
24.35 

24.15 
22.74 
22.09 
21.22 


$19.88 
18.30 
17.04 
16.09 

15.44 
15.16 
14.51 
15.01 

14.83 
14.39 
14.22 
14.31 


$11.38 
11.65 
11.90 
13.06 

13.94 
14.22 
12.95 
12.76 

13.79 
15.01 
17.14 
18.67 


$19.82 
21.11 
21.37 
19.68 

18.30 
16.54 
15.73 
17.18 

19.27 
20.60 
21.13 
21.26 


$21.69 
21.11 
21.25 
23.36 

25.38 
25.48 
22.02 
21.58 

21.74 
21.17 
21.61 
22.60 


$23.78 
24.94 
26.13 
26.93 

28.31 
27.80 
24.62 
22.82 

22.67 
21.29 
20.60 
19.96 


$19. 17 
17.39 
16.44 
15.47 

14.90 
14.52 
13.89 
14.17 

14.37 
13.99 
13.88 
14.17 
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Tabls  147. — AlMfa  and  prairie  ha^:  Farm  price  per  ton,  19A  of  each  m^rUh,  7917-ifl8/. 


Bftte. 

• 

AlteUa. 

Prairie. 

1»17 

1918 

mo 

1920 

1921 

M7 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Jan.  15., 

S12.79 
13.68 
14.68 
17.68 

17. « 
16.77 
14.18 
15.88 

16.33 
17.59 
18.19 
20.39 

821.27 
21.38 
20.82 
18.97 

17.84 
16.74 
16.88 
18.28 

19.72 
2a  23 
20.42 
20.74 

82a  42 
20.91 
21.40 
22.28 

28.82 
^80 

ao.i5 

2a  72 

20.89 
20.56 
^.63 
22.95 

824.18 
24.41 
24.66 
24.87 

9&68 
84.20 
3L70 

2aA 

19.12 
18.08 
12.88 
ia59 

814.98 
13.55 
12.88 
U.85 

ia88 

ia64 

9.85 

9.66 

a86 

8.92 
9.87 
ia40 

t8.58 
8.60 
9.32 

ia94 

12.02 
11.84 
10.11 
ia82 

U.40 
12.29 
13.32 
14.91 

815. 3ir 

15.74 
15.47 
14.47 

12.75 
12.78 
12.81 
13.16 

14.85 
1&06 
15.47 
ia30 

8ia33 
16.55 
17.38 
18.^5 

.20.22 

18.71 

laio 
laio 

18.90 
15.88 
18.91 
17.19 

817.54 
17.36 
16.52 

law 

18.«6 
17.89 
15.88 
13.74 

12.88 
11.83 
n.47 
10.80 

8i'xao 

Feb.  15 .* 

9.4^ 

Mar.  15 

S.70 

Apr.l5 

&43 

M*yTO 

jaoBib 

8.0S 
8.88 

Silly  IS ^.... 

7.8? 

Ang.I6 

7.38 

Sept.  15 

7.S 

Oct.  15 

6.7^ 

Kov.  15 

7.0 

Dec.  15 

7.47 

Table  148. — Hay:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses^  1909-1920. 


Year. 


I§ 


QQ 


t 


i 

I 


loao..* 

11»19.... 

1918 

1017 

1916 

1915 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average 


7.2 
9.9 
17.5 
U,6 
5.5 

3.7 
22.7 
17.4 
10.7 


P.et, 
1.4 
1.9 
.7 
1.3 
1.0 

4.9 

.8 

1.2 

2.2 


P.et. 

a2 

.3 
.2 
.2 
.8 


<*). 


P.et. 
a4 
1.0 
2.7 
2.9 
1.1 

1.8 

.9 

L2 

1.2 


P.et. 

a2 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 

.1 
.1 
,1 
.1 


PM. 

a2 

.4 


.2 

.1 

1.9 

.6 

.8 


P,€t. 
HI 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.8 

^A 

.3 


P.et. 
ia7 
18.9 
22.7 

las 

8.6 

11.9 
31.9 
21.2 
15.7 


P.et. 

a2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0) 

.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 


P.et. 
1.0 
1. 


P.et. 
0.1 

<?i 

.1 
0) 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 


P.et. 
0.1 


0) 
.1 
.1 
.1 


P.c 
12.7 
15.5 
«.8 
18.S 
8L6 

IS.9 

M.7 
38.8 

17.8 


12.8 


1.7 


.8 


1.8 


.5 


.1 


17.0 


18. 0 


^  Less  than  0i6o  per  ouit. 

Table  149. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  ton,  No.  1  timothy^  Chieatjo, 

1910-11  to  19tl'ff.^ 


Season. 

July. 

818.75 
23.50 
19.75 
15.00 

16.25 
19.26 
16.00 
17.75 

21.60 
84.60 
38.50 
24.40 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

T^ov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Frt). 

Mar. 

Apr. 

-^ 

Tone. 

Crap- 
y«ar 
arer- 

1910-11 

8ia50 
21.50 
18.50 
17.75 

16.75 
20.25 

laoo 
ia25 

26.50 
36.00 
40.25 
24.00 

817.25 
20.00 
18.50 
17.75 

15.50 
19.00 
16.50 
21.00 

32.00 
89.00 
33.75 
24.20 

817.25 
90.50 
18.00 
18.00 

15.25 
ILOO 
16.25 
25.00 

81.00 
88.00 
82.25 
22.60 

817.50 
21.25 
17.00 
17.00 

15.50 
15.50 
16.25 
27.26 

30.00 

aa50 

82.00 
22.90 

817.50 
21.00 
15.50 
ia25 

15.56 
15.58 
ia25 
27.00 

30.00 
8a  00 
28.50 
21.90 

818.00 
21.75 
15.75 
15.50 

ia25 

ia35 
15.80 
28.25 

29.50 
82.50 
20.90 

8ia28 
2a  75 
14.26 
14. 7S 

15.50 
15.50 
15.75 
8a  00 

36.00 
84.00 
34.40 

8ia28 
21.50 
14.75 
15.25 

1&2S 

ia75 

16.75 
28.00 

saso 

85.26 
25.30 

817.75 

821.00 

ttl.TS 

tis.s 

1911-12 

1913-13 

24.00  26.00^  21.25 
15.fl0f  l&2St  14. 2S 

21. e 

1918-14 

laoo 
ia25 

18.75 
18.00 
24.00 

33.50 
48.00 
23.80 

ia25 

17.00 
1&76 
90.80 
23.00 

san 

40.50 
21.90 

18.25 
17.50 

laoQ 

18.75 
10.  OQ 

88.  OQ 

42.74 

22.50 

16.8 

1914-15 

%0» 

1915-16 

17.  »l 

1915-17 

18.71 

1917-18 

21.81 

1918-19 

9.9 

1919-20 

8S^« 

1920-21 

29.17 

1021-22 

11-year  average. 

21.80 

22.84 

21.75 

21.68 

21.70 

21.18 

21.47 

3a  66 

21.32 

22.78i  23. 72j  22.18 

21.« 

1  From  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
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HAY— Continued. 

Tabls  190.— J9by:  lOtrnM^  mW  ysorly  Ufomt^  price  p&  km,  No,  i  alfalfa,  Kannae  Citiy^ 

1910-11  to  19tl-tt.^ 


Siaaoa. 


,  July. 


I 


Aug.  Sept. 


Oct.    Nov. 


Deo. 


Jan. 


9eb.  <  Mar. 


I 
Apr.  I  May. 


I 


June. 


Crop- 
year 
avei^ 
age. 


1910-11 

IWl-12 

»1«-J3 

B»d^4 

1914-15 

ms-ie 

lftl*-17 

lA7-4fl ».H....* 

Mlg-1» 

»»» 

mo-A ..  .^  «..«.•. . 
nn^^ 

li^yeBrayvmge 


SIS.  06  SIS.  50413.  W  S14. 2ft  $14.  tt  tl4. 23  $13. 51  tia. 


14.44 


14.80 


14.87 


IS.  IS 

12.8$  IS.00  13.88 
12.12 


12.38 
11.54 
11. 
«1.18 


16.  M 


13.42  13.83 
11.00  12.25 

i&ioi  asi 

1«.0D;  3L07 


2180' 20.08.  81.46 
36.83)  27.«8:  24.88 
27.S!  20.40127.22 
n.30;  10.00.  17.20 


15.00 
15.11 
18.54 

a&L 

18.11 
15.88 
17.43 

3ai4 
8DLS4 
23.06 
tOiSO 


18.82,  I8.51   18.08  10.45 


15.37 
15.11 
18.80 

12.21 
12.83 
18.  iQ 
8L10 

31.11 
83.-38 

35.05 

3a  40 


15.50 
15.00 
lOwttL 

13.78 
14.85 
10.33 
3L78 


17.72 
14.78 
1&8^ 

13.75 
14.54 
10.81 
80.01 


3Ltt.  32.86 

35.18 

38.«1 

10.80 


85.71 

33.80 


18.37 
1X80 
15.35 

13.78 
15.34 

ao.2C 
S1.5 

3L01 
84.81 
30.30 


30.51  30.02  21.09 


.071813.  C7|818.30|812. 38 

laTO 
14.23 


30.40 
14.08 
15.18 


32.73 

13.7i 
15. 


14.75 
13.08 
31.10 
37.58 

34.18 

83.78 
30.30 


! 


15.11, 
14.441 
84.881 
84.  U! 

37.00' 
34.IO1 


10.34 
13.28 
15.54 

13.78 
14.45 
34.58 
88.04 

80.20 
85.46 
3120 


13.42 
11.42 
21.87 
20.57 

86.43 
81J5 
18.40 


813.43 

16.71 
13.85 
15.36 

13.50 
18.34 
18.04 
36.40 

32.04 
^1.00 
8145 


20.86  2180  21.40;  30.87 


1144 


1180 


1  From  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current  snd  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review. 

Taslb  151. — Soff:  McmMg  aiviyBcnrly  merag^  prioe  ptf  ton,  N^,  1  jnnirie,  Kanaaa  City, 

1910-11  to  t9il-n} 


SeiMm. 

Jtfy. 

Aag. 

oc. 

Ikw. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

l|tf. 

i«*y. 

June. 

Crop- 
year 

age. 

1010-11 

01188 
15.63 
179 
1160 

1110 
11.32 
ISO 
IIH 

1186 
2189 
17.21 
1130 

81188 
1193 
7.08 
1162 

106 

165 
8.86 
1157 

25.38 
1106 
1153 
11.40 

$U.t7 
11.50 
130 

1&76 

11.  .58 
163 
136 

1108 

8157 
1182 
1147 
11.80 

811.341811.  !J6 

SUM 

811.07 
1184 
1145 
14.20 

11.85 
184 
1107 
24.00 

2128 
21.40 
14.00 

81196 
18.06 
187 
14.60 

1180 
115 
1108 
28.79 

26.82 
2168 
1110 

81184 
16.70 
110 
14.40 

11.26 

196 

12.92 

2142 

8135 
2164 
14.10 

011.81 
28.86 
0.86 
HOO 

11.41 

150 

1168 

81.13 

8163 
21.70 
1170 

$11.55 

20.48 

158 

1142 

11.02 
174 
10.74 
1117 

8101 

24.02 
14.10 

81161 

15.16 
107 
15.43 

11.03 

165 

2167 

17.66 

87.84 
11 9o 
11 4<^ 

811.33 

1011-12 

11.60 
106 
1160 

11.35 
171 
147 

1180 

27.58 
1175 
1146 
1140 

1107|  12.61 
104     188 
15.06   15.57 

1194   10.08 

14.78 

1012-13     .     ........ 

9.21 

191JM4 

14.85 

1014-15 

11.15 

1915-16 

154 
1174 
35.07 

2184 
81.12 

1118 
1106 

107 
11.16 
2147 

24.04 
2184 
14.4^ 
11.30 

0.81 

1016-17 

13.56 

1017-18..., - 

1018-19 .... 

21.17 
29.15 

1019-20 

21.15 

1820421 

15.39 

10^-22 

ll-year  average. 

1196 

14.12 

14.48 

14.71 

1129 

15.35 

15.26 

14.80 

15.80 

17.32 

17.70 

1152 

15. -10 

L  From  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Cuisont  tad 
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HAY— Continued. 
Table  152. — Hay:  Monthiy  and  yearly  receipts,  in  tons,  1910-11  to  19tl-2t. 


Crop  year. 


1910-11.. 
1911-13.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 


1914-16... 
1915-16... 
1915-17... 
1917-18.... 


68,589162, 
69,284164,196 
58,939139,920274; 
63,186117,740369j 


1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21... 

11-yr.BV, 

1920-31. 


1920: 

July.. 

Aug.. 

Sept. . 

Oct... 

Nov.. 

Dec.. 
1021: 

Jan... 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

Apr.. 

May.. 

June.. 


54,904 
50,415 
50,874 
64,063 

41,870 

32,650 

^^9,550 


Total. 
1921-22. 


1921: 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


420  273,983  308, 940  38, 313 
'-361,630818,94844,199     , 
—  — 343,39247,13837,290 


115,161 
126,600 
133,780 
07,150 


52,211 


2,664 
1,630 
1,496 
1,778 
1,179 
2,308 

1,768 
1,597 
1,195 
1,023 
1,883 
1,038 


Total.. 


19,559 


928 
1,251 

974 
1,122 

815 
1,182 


6,272 


325,095 
273,181 
237,932 
352,730 


600  273, 


67,000287,031 
58,740 

8o;-- 


1,220149, 


225,050 
-"^,801 


111,174 


4,740 
3,640 
3,220 
5,780 
3,870 
3,600 

3,800 
3,790 
5,850 
2,910 
4,780 
4,760 


60,220 


3,030 
6,790 
5,200 
2,300 

7,460 


t,769 
1,082 


66,306 
63,570 


398,604 


350,316 
419,964 


45,06045,613330,00833, 

-" 204,39551 

212,256^, 
190, 727:40, 


«; 


398,17234,637 

24,36035; 
23, 131 30, 


386,460 
500,340 
337,109 


16,666 
10,^"-^ 
10, 


1,668377,781 


31,66340,472 


12,605 
6,667 
0,872 
12,057 
12,260 
10,060 

20,784 
10,621 
0,807 
11,147 
li;20d 
11,807 


36,468 
44,028 
47,820 
22,512 
36,184 
27,156 

29,535 
38,874 
25,653 
12,061 
11,281 
6,707 


140,801337,160 


9,608 
14,021 

4,977 
13,453 

9,590 


2,110   14,614 


25,970  66,163 


12,001 
14,201 
11,143 
14,674 
16,687 
13,354 


336,47137,419  88,851 
286,47441,82296,484 

296,886  38  13l'82,0«_,  

38, 280  317, 643  43, 660  76, 630 103, 466  261, 155 


05322, 
466  23, 


28,457  221,580)35, 
167,088|33, 
158,38821 


1,340 
1,047 
1,622 
2,094 
2,150 
1,641 

2,135 
1,620 
1,473 
1,684 
1,764 
006 


10,466 


652212,2 


1,601 
t,015 


256,712^38,62860,783 


1,484 
1,868 
1,357 
2,072 
2,161 
2,707 

2,701 
2,006 
2,200 
1,679 
1,294 
1,302 


600 

1,0?2  1,058 

1,3{  1,393 

1,695  2,660 

1,078  1,798 

1,020  2,201 


81,010  8,60510,077 


110,686253,540^184,5041 
115,608256,462147,4831: 
106, 098  222, 006 141, 234  ij 


057  78,583 
20084,006106, 
87078,284 
250,61,618 

050'31,571 
30653,466 
14040,057 


20,566  2,060 
12,477  4,460 
14.040,  6,870 
17,108|  2,090 
18,6531  1,670 
12,486  1,060 


10,844 
7,265 
8,974 
8,474 

10,602 
8,140! 


050 
840 
060 
440 
400 


23,015160,33821,140 


0,474 
8,770 
8,468 
0,079 
0,827 
7,156 


53,674 


240 
600 
440 
710 
080 
660 


2,806 
4,980 
3,634 
4,283 
3,444 
3,640 

8,000 
2,388 
2,470 
2,856 
3,684 
2,880 


40,067 


2,100 
2,620 
2,412 
4,488 
3,900 
4,606 


3,72030,016 


83,923  308, 
06,710232, 
02,202210, 
74,076237, 

73,721213, 
63,680264, 
79,062188, 


02,657 


230,031 


6,511 
7,960 
4,630 
7,474 
7,630 
8,636 

5,600 
6,716 
6,406 
5,802 
6,864 
4,822 


6,836 
5,268 
6,288 
11,436 
4,684 


,flB7,m 

,066,161 

,78B,7S 

133, 5BS|l,  844,80 


727161, 
628146, 


501 
606 

043 
043 
650 


16,007 
18,001 
25,256 
14,204 
16,800 
17,734 

14,636 
17,267 
30,327 
0,663 
8,046 
8,571 


79,062188,650 


I 


750  L 


5601, 


104,468 
83,460 1; 


4401, 

8071, 
2721 


121,423 


0,534 
14,161 
0,137 
6,630 

4,780 

3,146 
3,030 
6,065 
4,049 
3,701 
4,464 


75,272 


7,525  6,035 

0,833  12,938 

0,^  5,930 

11,600,  4,734 


11,720 
0,074 


35,860  60,287   38,106 


3,674 
2,876 


,9B1,33 

1>78,» 
',601,790 


,473,879 
,613,89 
.15S,6« 


1,714,«« 


117,767 
UI.014 
138^791 
97,«n 

10^467 

00,178 
06,904 

go,9n 
6a,6n 
68,  at 

54,« 


1.153,« 


64,173 
70,3« 
67,3» 
73,70 

78,90 

66,417 


408,^ 


Sourbes:  Hay  Trade  Journal,  Axmual  Report  of  the  San  Frandsco  MerdiantB*  ExohangB,  Mlnneapaiii 
Chamber  of  Coxnmerce  Report,  MlnneapoUB  Dally  Market  Report 
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HAY— Oontinued. 
Table  153. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  skipments,  in  tontj  1910-11  to  JSil-tt. 


603 


Crop  year. 


Balti- 
more. 


Chi- 
caga 


Kansas 
City. 


Mil- 
wau- 
kee. 


Minne- 
apolis. 


Peoria. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


St. 
Louis. 


TotaL 


1910-11. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 

19U-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 

1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


11,804 
13,267 
8,313 
8,905 

8^896 
9,681 
13,657 
26,913 

20,221 
4,118 


18,011 
49,160 
22,681 
39,1^ 

83,414 
55,791 
33,439 
62,665 

52,802 
32,637 
18,631 


98,828 
58,896 
85,176 
78^756 

67,608 
73,668 
138,432 
222,912 

143,040 
276,492 
153,648 


5,958 
4,445 
3,150 
9,718 

17,306 
6,841 
5,765 
5,293 

2,986 
5,270 
3,863 


31,350 
28,910 
4,820 
6,500 

5,390 
4,156 
4,351 
7,042 

4,147 
6,925 
2,020 


10,373 
17,222 
7,819 
16,077 

19,788 
9,676 
15,324 
10,621 

7,650 
6,151 
7,100 


76,631 
75,420 
65,800 
65,148 

37,512 

87,216 
65,032 
20,636 

23,511 

26,267 
40,480 


112,435 
146,285 
105,533 
139,376 

172,590 
90,115 
103,990 
177,240 

119,625 
111,696 
63,250 


360,450 
393,505 
308,301 
362,754 

412,504 
337,444 
369,990 
633,222 

373,982 
469,555 
288,992 


11-year  average. 

1920-21: 

July 

August 

September 

October 


42,583 


6,410 


9,510 


November. 
December. . 

January 

February... 


March. 
April.. 
May... 
June. . . 


2,007 
1,097 
2,377 
1,446 

1,325 
1,791 
2,266 
1,435 

2,209 

1,391 

624 

663 


15,456 
16,956 
16,680 
8,376 

11,388 
14,856 
20,904 
23,568 

13,332 
6,396 
3,606 
2,040 


490 
264 

288 
168 
180 
180 

302 
228 
383 
324 


171 
208 
109 
122 

57 
256 
219 
193 

160 
282 
181 
62 


11,618 

500 

2S0 

1,470 

870 

790 
740 
870 
370 

710 
150 
150 
220 


52, 141 

4,960 
1,970 
4,685 
2,400 

0,450 
3,854 
2,310 
3,509 

3,422 
2,180 
1,290 
1,050 


122,039 

3,550 
4,395 
8,835 
6,030 

4,070 

7,225 
6,930 
7,460 

7,395 
2,715 
2,445 
2,170 


382,344 


27,412 
25,174 
34,046 
19,508 

27,368 
28,890 
33,679 
36,715 

27,530 
13, 372 
8,769 
6,529 


Total. 


18,631 


153,648 


3,863 


2,020 


40,480 


63,250 


288,992 


1921-22: 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November.. 
December. . 


184 
803 
731 
550 

418 
577 


4,500 
1,648 
1,020 
2,124 
2,328 
3,576 


360 
441 
648 
742 
600 
466 


140 
04 

117 

137 
72 

226 


110 
220 
200 
390 
370 
290 


680 
1,710 

930 
6,140 


3,010 
2,780 
4,550 
2,600 
2,460 
2,565 


8,984 
7,596 
8,196 
12,683 
11,617 
8,626 


Total.. 


3,263 


15,096 


3,257 


786 


1,580 


15,755 


17,965 


57,702 


Sources:  Hay  Trade  Journal,  Peoiia  Board  of  Trade  Report,  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade,  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  Kansas  City  Qrain  Market  Review,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 

FEED. 

Table  154. — Feed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  ton  at  Minneapolis^  1916  to 

1921^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

Bran: 

1916 

$18.78 
28.75 
32.50 
47.28 
41.98 
25.93 

120.10 
32.55 
32.50 
42.83 
42.68 
2L44 

$18.64 
34.20 
32.85 
38.09 
46.69 
21.64 

$18.63 
38.64 
33.04 
39.78 
60.26 
16.41 

$19.06 
33.77 
31.27 
37.30 
63.25 
15.07 

$18.32 
26.07 
30.74 
34.20 
60.78 
14.80 

$17.69 
32.16 
26.00 
37.41 
47.83 
14.06 

$2a03 
31.83 
29.31 
40.38 
41.88 
13.93 

$21.71 
3a  28 
29.06 
37.49 
38.42 
12.97 

$24.50 
3a  55 
28.45 
36.82 
30.63 
12.15 

$27.08 
33.46 
27.80 
37.94 
31.85 
14.70 

$25.93 

38.02 
33.49 
41.60 
28.23 
20.63 

$20.87 

1917 

1918 

82.69 
30.68 

1919 

39.26 

1920 

42.04 

1921 

17.06 

6-ycar  average. 

32.53 

32.02 

3X00 

32.78 

31.78 

20.80 

29.19 

29.56 

28.32 

27. 18 

28.82 

31.30 

3a  40 

Middlings: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19.41 
28.83 
34.60 

48.84 
43.97 
23.47 

21.61 
32.56 
34.50 
44.14 
47.28 
2a  91 

20.22 
34.20 
34.85 
38.66 
51.67 
20.86 

19.50 
39.56 
35.04 
40.74 
54.88 
15.38 

20.06 
36,15 
33.27 
44.81 
57.77 
15.20 

2a  10 
33.27 
32.69 
42.90 
56.06 
14.83 

19.88 
41.90 
27.61 
47.22 
54.22 
14.07 

21.48 
41.78 
31.00 
53.08 
52.56 
14.64 

22.50 
35.09 
30.90 
51.46 
45.65 
13.97 

27.19 
36.25 
3a  77 
44.44 
30.62 
13.16 

3a  81 

37.40 
30.09 
41.22 
28.86 
15.35 

27.88 
39.05 
36.27 
43.13 
23.94 
20.73 

22.50 
36.33 
32.63 

1919 

45.06 

1020 

46.62 

1021 

16.89 

6-year  average. 

33.17 

33.50 

33.38 

34.18 

34.56 

33.31 

34.15 

36.76 

33.26 

3a  40 

8a  62 

31.83 

33.18 

1  Compiled  XBom  MinneapQUs  DaUy  Market  Record. 
99912'— TBK  1921 39 
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F£EI>— <:?ontmued. 

Tabub  155. — Feed:  I£<mth^l awi yearly  average  pru^  per  tcnyMrMai^  New  Yorh,1910-Jl 

to  1921-22,^ 


Season. 


191ft-ll 

1911-12 

19!»-18 

1W3-U 

m4-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191ft-l9 

1919-20 ^..... 

1920-21 

1921-22 

U-yoar  average. 


IS7. 46  SS6. 90  $35. 86  985. 50  KMu  50  IK.  W  I36w  5( 
iaOD  4a7o  4ai2  39.00  30.65  40.17  38.7; 
85.88  36.30  84.88  82.75  82.84  3L9d  29.20 
32.50  32.00  31.46  81.25  8L25  SL85  81.35 


S^yt. 


33.63 
39.70 
89.50 
53.00 

55.00 
81.58 
60.00 
46.30 


46.16 


Oct. 


32.83 
38.75 
42.28 
54.00 

56.00 
73.80 

60.00 
40.00 


45.69 


Nov. 


3175 
38.50 
45.45 
54.42 

55.75 
78.75 
56.80 
40.75 


45.80 


Dec. 


35.10 
4a  50 
47.50 
57.00 

S6.50 
8a  75 
52.00 
48.00 


Jan. 


36.75 
4a  60 
48.50 
58.15 

62L15 
81.50 
48.38 


46.17  46.98 


Pete. 


41.00 

39.50 
48.50 
5&60 

68.35 
71.75 
43.13 


Mar. 


184.12  883. 75!$88.50< 


37.18 
36.63 
48.33 
58.50 

66.50 
7a  40 

48.75 


46.88  46.09 


Apr. 


27.86 
31.60 

35.50 
32.86 
47.00 
57.00 

65.50 
62.50 
46.00 


43.61 


I      I 

May.  I  Jane.'  July. 


Aug. 


38.10 
28.12 
81.50 

82.50 
81.50 
49.44 
52.50 

7a  50 

oaoo 

3a  25 


^28 


37.30 
28.25 
32.27 

32.50 
32.12 
49.25 
5a  00 

75.50 

6a  00 

37.00 


134.83 
36.57 
39.40 


42.52 


35.31 
33.00 
51.08 
52.60 

82.30 
6a  00 
41.60 


885.71 
35.60 
8ai2 
34.00 

37.71 
37.00 
53.50 
54.00 

9a  25 
6a  00 
4a  88 


44.47 


4a  84 


Crop- 
year 

aver- 


fS5.S7 
S&81 
SL25 
81.97 

8S.39 

3a  72 
47.53 
5L90 

60.58 
7a  OB 
47.05 


4a  11 


1  From  Annual  Statistical  Review  of  New  York  Produce  Bxoha&ge  and  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag  Bo- 
porter. 

Table  156. — Feed:  Monthly  and  yearly  price  per  ton,  cottonseed  Tnealf  Sfemphis,  1910-11 

to  1921-22.^ 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr, 


May. 


Jxme. 


July. 


year 
aver- 
age. 


1910-11 

1811-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920^1 

1921-22 

li-year  average. 


82a0OS2& 
26.50 
20.75 
31.75 

28.00 
25.63 
28.25 
45.50 

4a  50 
7a  25 
55.00 
3a  44 


75 
25.75 
2&63 
27.00 

23.75 
37.13 
3a  75 
43.00 


125.88 
34.63 

34.38 
27.13 

22.75 
8a  50 
35.25 
46.50 


824. 38 124. 38  ».  88 


24.68 
24.63 
27.38 

22.88 
83.00 
39.25 
4a  75 


4a  50 
63.00 
51.25 


4a  50 
6a  50 
39.50 


54.00 

7a  25 

34.13 

aa  00^  34. 50^  8a  44 


24.63 
25.50 
27.25 

28.50 
84.00 

saoo 

4a  50 
54.00 

oa 
2a  00 

34.20 


24.38 
2&75 
2a  75 

24.75 
32.35 
37.50 
4a  50 

54.00 
71.00 
3a  33 


S2a 

3a  13 

25.13 
3a  13 

37.25 
39.00 
3a  25 
4a  50 

54.00 
65.00 
3a  50 


823.25  823. 
26.00'  27.25 
25.13  2a  75 
2a75  27.63 


26.88 


|2a  88  824.50821 68 
2a 00  27.25  2a 75 
2a  00  3a  75  3a  63 
27.75  27.50  27.75 


2a  50 


2a88  2a88 

3a25  saso 

4a50  4a50 

54.00  64.00 
6a75<  64.81 

2a  17  2a50 


2a  00 

27.76 

aaso 

4a  50 

54.00 
65.13 


37.83 


8141 


3a  27 


saoo  8ao2 


34.92  34.91 


3a  29 


3a  96 


2a  25 
27.25 
42.25 
4a60 

59.13 
6a63 
2a  75 


3a  52 


2a  13 

27.25 
44.50 
4a  50 

6a  75 
5a  40 
34.00 


laasi 
aaoi 

2a  42 

27.56 

2a  18 

aai7 

37.27 
4a  81 

5a  87 

6a6d 

3a  67 


37.94 


3a  03 


I  Figures  prior  to  1919  iiom  Cotton  Oil  Pzom. 
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Table  157. — Cl&ver  seid:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  hy  SUUee,  i9t(Hil,  and  totals, 

1916-19il.     • 


State  and  year. 

Thousands  of 

acres. 

per  acre. 

Production 

(thousands  of 

bushels). 

Ayerage  farm 

price_per  bushel 

>Iov.l5. 

Total  Talue. 

basis  Doc.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1109 

1921 

1990 

1921 

1930 

1921 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

11 
22 
196 
iB 

196 

117 

172 

33 

.142 

•   27 

5 

7 

25 

8 

6 
16 
5 

172 
57 

143 

111 
124 

30 
125 

17 

4 
3 
18 

4 

8 
18 

8 

2.4 

1.6 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 

1.5 
1.9 

2.2 
2.0 
2.2 

2.8 
2.2 
2.1 
1.7 

6.0 
5.5 
3.6 

1.9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 

1.5 
1.7 
2.1 
1.6 
1.7 

2.3 
2.3 
1.9 
1.7 

5.0 
4.5 
3.7 

26 

3ft 

254 

142 

333 

176 

327 

73 

284 

59 

12 
15 
52 
14 

36 

88 
18 

17 
35 
224 
66 

200 

U» 

211 
68 

200 
29 

9 
7 

34 
7 

40 
81 
30 

$13.00 
12.90 
12.30 
10.90 

10.05 

ia60 

11.50 
12.90 

12.25 
10.80 

16.00 
9.80 
15.00 
15.00 

35.00 
11.25 
12.00 

113.00 
ia25 

ia7o 
laso 

10.05 

9.75 
9.90 

laoo 

9.70 
10.55 

9.00 

9.00 
10.00 
ILOO 

17.60 
9.75 
9.00 

338 

452 

3,124 

1,54S 

3,646 

1,886 
3,760 

942 
3,479 

637 

192 

147 
7S0 
210 

900 
993 
210 

221 

Ohio.: W'.V.V, 

230 
2,397 

Indiana 

700 

Illinois 

2,010 

Hfehij^n 

1,018 

2,069 

030 

WiacoDsln. 

Mimiesota. 

Iowa 

i.oto 

MissourL 

300 

Nebraska 

81 

Ki;^n,«a«  ..    .    . 

63 

Kentucky 

3)0 

T^QnBRsec 

77 

UllHi«(ipp1 

700 

Idaho.... 

790 

Oregon 

270 

TotaL 

1,082 

869 

1.8 

r. 

1. 
1. 
1. 

1.6 

6 

5 
8 
8 

1,944 

1,411 

11.95 

10.27 

23,227 

14. 4S8 

1910 

94 

81 

92 

k2 

n 

1/ 

l)U 

36. 7o 
19.80 
12.84 
9.U 

39  700 

1918 

1  197 
1,488 
1  7M 

23,705 
19  107 

1917 

1010 

15,661 

Tablk  158. — Clover  seed:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 

fOOO  omitted.} 


Year. 


1917. 
1018 
1019 
1920 
1921 


I  Preliminary. 


Septen 
ber. 


Buahda. 
1,179 
1,404 
994 
1,462 
1,315 


October. 


Bwhels. 
1,078 
1,383 
1,015 
1,576 
1,360 


Novem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
estimate. 


Btisluls. 
l,a)6 
1,248 

967 
l,r)93 
1,214 


Final 
estimate* 


Bushels. 
1,4SS 
1,197 
1,484 
1,944 
» 1,411 
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CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED— Continued. 
Table  159. — Clover  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  each  month,  1910-19tl. 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

Air 

May 
15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

T 

Oct. 
15. 

Nop. 
15. 

Dec. 

15. 

Yearty 
aver- 
age. 

1910 

18.26 
8.27 

10.89 
9.41 

7.99 
8.51 
10.27 
9.60 

14.48 

21.55 
28.06 
10.82 

18.26 
&37 
12.22 
10.28 

8.07 
8.60 
10.47 
9.87 

16.46 
21.79 
31.21 
10.61 

$8.15 
8.56 
12.89 
10.42 

8.17 
8,55 
10.76 
10.32 

17.49 
22.61 
31.88 
10.98 

17.91 
8.79 
12.91 
11.00 

8.06 
8.36 
ia58 

$7.47 
8.74 
12.53 
10.74 

7.87 
8.14 
9.98 

$7.24 
8.80 

11.69 
9.77 

7.96 

10.29 

15.88 
23.37 
26.21 
10.20 

$7.17 
8.83 

10.64 
9.78 

8.12 

7.96 
9.15 
10.50 

14.71 
23.25 
2-5.52 
10.00 

$7.53 
9.65 
9.80 
9.37 

8.76 
7.94 
9.12 
10.63 

15.20 
24.33 
19.97 
10.37 

$8.27 
10.19 
9.39 
7.31 

9.10 

$8.13 
10.33 
9.37 
7.00 

8.24 

$7.70 
10.37 
9.06 
7.33 

8.02 

$7.94 

ia62 

9.00 

7.70 

.J 

$7.84 

1911 

9.29 

1912 

ia87 

1913 

1914 

HIS 
&21 

1915 

8.49;    9.70 
8.65     8.54 

9.67)  10.01 

8.65 

1918 

9.20 
12.91 

20.08 
26.53 
11.64 
10.09 

9.40 
13.53 

20.67 
27.63 
ia28 
10.38 

9.<Q 

1917 

10.41    10.40 

10.89  11.92 

16.61    19.01 
25.38  23.47 
17.77   13.18 
10.25   10.21 

ia»3 

1918 

17.86 
24.81 
32.23 
10.80 

16.56 
24,48 
29.84 

ia7i 

17.08 

1919 

24.35 

1920 

1921 

23.15 
ia45 

Table  160. — Timothy  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  each  mxmth,  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

r: 

May 
15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

^.'- 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1910 

$3.77 
6.65 
2.09 
2.13 

2.46 
2.62 
2.22 
3.31 

3.79 
4.55 
3.52 
2.31 

$4.03 
6.91 
L95 
2.02 

2.34 
2.72 
2.27 
3.61 

4.08 
4.78 
3.25 
2.70 

$4.08 
6.90 
1.82 
2.06 

2.34 
2.91 
2.25 
3.25 

4.26 
4.67 
3.09 
2.41 

$4.11 
6.72 
1.79 
2.10 

2.18 
2.86 
2.31 
8.37 

4.21 
4.98 
3.16 
2.57 

1911 

$4.12 

2.  an 

2.63 
3.05 
2.44 

3.57 
4.34 
5.3o 
3.04 

$4.51 
7.26 
1.78 

2.12 
2.66 
3.19 
2.46 

3.78 
4.51 
5.62 
2.75 

$4.93 
7.33 
1.72 

2.30 
2.78 
3.28 
2.70 

3.84 
4. 54 
5,61 
2.97 

1:^ 

1.74 

2.28 
2.09 
3.51 
2.76 

3.74 
4.69 
5.63 
2.84 

$5.24 
7.16 
1.76 

2.38 
2.75 
3.33 
3.09 

3.84 
5.05 
5.61 
2.90 

$5.24 
6.68 
1.77 

2.23 
2.65 
3.26 
3.09 

3.56 
4.63 
5.46 
2.99 

$5.48 
5.96 
1.94 

2.32 

2.57 
3.08 
3.04 

3.67 
4.49 
5.14 
2.98 

$6.52 
3.20 
2.01 

2.43 
2.56 
2.36 
3.23 

3.87 
4.58 
4.44 
2.71 

$3.70 

1912 

1913 

4.96 
1.90 

1914 

2.29 

1915     

2.70 

1916 

2.84 

1917 

3.08 

1918            

3.85 

1919 

4.65 

1920          

4.66 

1921 

2.70 

Table  161. — Clover  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  Chicago j  1910-11  to  19Sl-2i,^ 
[In  thousands  of  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Season. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Crop, 
year 
total. 

1910-11 

1,340 
519 
271 
188 

788 
2,190 
1,356 
1,346 

192 
1,539 
1,549 

739 

1,375 

198 
950 
225 

593 
1,921 
1,308 

945 

1,597 
1,816 
2, 418 
1,235 

865 
176 
521 
939 

1,136 

1,9,')3 

995 

1,149 

1,337 
1,941 
1,033 
2,040 

231 

95 

295 

1,446 

1,723 

l,2a5 

1,416 

687 

1,146 
1,0-% 
1,314 
2,06-1 

94 

331 

493 

1,035 

1,773 
980 
660 

1,079 

1,974 

2,840 
2,762 

524 
337 
545 
41b 

1,993 
1,236 
1,192 
1,6S8 

1,002 
2,557 
3,150 

751 
357 
901 

837 

900 

1,123 

833 

797 

1,175 
2,239 
8,996 

378 
307 
279 
412 

438 
974 
798 
217 

464 

884 
1,570 

364 
213 
109 
210 

55 
294 
393 
298 

88 

7 

418 

405 
194 
165 
836 

'"307 
108 

"206 
319 

SO 
343 

41 
429 

48 
53 
2 
22 

271 
195 
84 

270 

674 

40 

1,180 

327 
138 
602 
135 

796 
213 
365 

6,666 

1911-12   

3  644 

1912-13     

4  610 

1913-14 

8,155 

1914-15  

9,778 

1915-16 

12,067 

1916-17 

9  862 

1917-18     

8,371 

1918-19  

10,044 

1919-20 

16,037 

1920-21 

19,006 

1921-22 

11-year  average. 

1,025 

1,216 

1,095 

1,006 

1,275 

1,331 

1,264 

611 

223 

230 

141 

422 

9,8» 

iFrom  Cnicago  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Seed  World 
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CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED— Continued. 
Tablb  162. — Clover  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price. 

RED  CLOVER  SEED,  PRIME  CONTRACT  GRADE,  PER  100  POUNDS,  CHICAGO, 

1910-11  TO   1921-22.1 


Season. 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11-year  ayerage. 


Sept. 


$16.13 
20.10 
17.56 
11.00 

17.19 
18.40 
14.  S5 
22.36 

35.00 
60,00 
26.58 
18.01 


$1&13 
20.63 
IS.  38 
13.35 


22.65 


Oct. 


$14. 45  $14. 
20.63 
lH.05 
13.96 


15.08 
21.05 
16.00 
25.16 

3ow50 
53.10 
22.28 
18.32 


23.24 


Nov. 


15.00 

2a  06 

i7.:)0 

26.81 

36.00 
51.20 
21.67 
18.50 


23.21 


Dec. 


86 
20.75 

18.88 
14.88 


15.59 
2a  72 
17.91 
27.45 

37.50 
52.00 
20.00 

18.50 


23.69 


Jan. 


$15.04 
21.81 
19.90 
14.75 

15.84 
10. 59 
18.19 
31.40 

42.60 
54.23 
21.52 


$14. 80  $15. 
23.13 
19.88 
14.46 


24.99 


Feb. 


15.29 
21.19 
19.38 
34.35 

42.60 
65.73 
1&55 


Mar. 


25$15.13$I& 
22.50  21.63 


19.25 
14.04 


14.30 
18.00 
18.81 
33.72 

6L60 
54.22 
1&19 


2&40I  25.44 


Apr. 


21.38 
13.00 

13.80 
16.69 
17.90 
32.15 

50.00 

44.96 
17.85 


May. 


81 
2a  56 
1&40 
13.00 

13.50 
16.00 
18.33 
3a  51 

46.60 
35.00 
19.00 


22.43 


June. 


$16.10 

aai3 

16.00 
13.60 

13.50 
14.00 
1K39 
3a  45 

45.80 
35.00 
19.00 


22.04 


July. 


$15i75 
2a  00 
15.50 
14.15 

13.50 
14.00 
19.08 


49.10 
35.00 
19.00 


Aug. 


$19.25 
16.00 
14.70 
17.81 

15.19 
15.  G3 
2a  33 


5a  00 
29.85 
19.00 


21.78 


Crop- 
year 
aver- 
age. 


$15.64 
2a  66 
18.16 
13.99 

14.82 
17.99 
18.06 
29.44 

43.53 
45.86 
20.22 


23.49 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED  PER  BUSHEL,  TOLEDO,  1914-15  TO  1921-22.t 


1914-15 - 

.  .1 1 1 

$8. 96'  $8. 59 
la  07'    9. 40 

$8.17 

18.05 

»$7.90 

18.52 

$9.13 
9.8S 
11.74 

1915-16 

$0.  59  Cia  27  SIO.  3.5  Sia  33  Sia  26 

9.15'     9.10 

9.  4S     9.  53 

$9.78 

191^17 

1917-18 

9.  S3 
12.57 

ia24 

13.34 

18.17 
28.72 
17.35 
ia72 

10. 72 
14.35 

'29*97 

17.70 

ia64 

11.10   11.30 

14.46  15.31 

19.66   18.70 

31.47  34.57 
16.96   16.00 
11.05 

11.62   11.51    li.56l  11.50 
15.59.  1Sl31    1Su22 

11.40 
12.37 

11.62 

11.18 
14.28 

1918-19 

16.92  2a09'  25w41 
35. 17l  35. 71 «  30.H9 
15.34i  14.98|  13.93 

24.23   25.00 
23.95   19.24 

ia82  ia7i 

21.02 

191^20 

25.3(J 
16.84 
ia62 

24.37 
13.50 

25.52 
12.43 

28.74 

1920-21 

14.71 

1821-22 

1            ' 

6-year  average.. 

« 14.83 

16.35 

*  16.62 

17.33|  17.69.U7.i>2'  17.88   17.71 

.H.7. 

n4.24 

4  16.03 

n5.31 

16.62 

1  From  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Seed  World, 
s  Compiled  from  The  Seed  World. 
>  Price  t>a.sed  on  very  few  sales. 
*  Five-year  average. 

Table  163. — Timothy  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price  per  100  pounds ^  prime 
contract  grade,  Chicago,  1910-11  to  1921-22,^ 


Season. 

Aug.   Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. '  Apr.  \  May. 

June. 

July. 

Crop 

year 
aver- 
age. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

$6.36 
14.31 
6.13 

6.59 

6.31 

a  19 

$9.45 
15.20 
4.81 
5.58 

6.34 

9.19 

$9.32 
15.81 
4.44 
6.51 

5.64 
8.35 
5.43 
8.56 

laoo 

11.25 

IS 

$9.64 
16.00 
4.05 
6.41 

5.48 
8.46 
6.d5 

$9.97 
16.45 
4.13 
6.55 

6.61 
&73 
5.74 

$ia  41 

16.25 
4.13 
6.53 

7.89 
8.70 
6.56 
8.25 

11.00 
13.  ti2 
5.78 

$11.40 
16.25 
3.88 
6.45 

7.45 
a  75 
5.56 
8.94 

laoo 

14.30 
5.05 

$12.03'$12.00 
15.  GO   14.  .W 

$12.00 
13.70 
4.16 
6.47 

6.88 
8.94 
8.20 
8.41 

12.00 
12.00 
6.30 

$11.55 
11.03 
4.69 
6.63 

7.26 
9.29 

8.14 
7.81 

12.00 
12.00 
6.27 

$ia60 

ia2s 

6.28 
6.87 

7.40 
&75 
8.01 
&88 

12.00 
11.85 
6.07 

$ia64 
14.66 

1912-13 

1913-14 

3.76 
6.19 

7.36 
8.55 
5.78 
8.55 

laso 

13.07 
4.65 

3.88 

t: 

8.50 
6.81 
8.^ 

11.00 
11.76 
6.04 

4.45 
6.61 

1914-15 

1915-16 

6.95 
8.09 

1916-17 

7. 00     4.  iJB 

6.39 

1917-18 

8.25 

8.90 
11.75 
8.89 
4.50 

8.44 

laoo 

11.50 
7.50 
4.30 

7.  \Q,    7. 63 

8.32 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1021-22 

laso 

11.50 
6.69 
6.31 

11.00 
12.25 
6.13 
5.53 

laTS 
12.24 
6.01 

I 

ll-year  average. 

8.33 

8.45 

8.27 

8.26|    8.50 

8.83 

8.82 

8.64 

8.72|    8. 82 

8.(>5|    8.81 

8.60 

>  From  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Seed  World. 
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CLOVER  AMD  TIMOTHY  SEED— Gontintied. 
Table  I'^.—Tirm^  utd:  ManMy^tndyeaarlyr&xipU^  Chicago,  1910-11  to  19X1-22.^ 
[In  thoosands  of  potmde-4.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Season. 


Aug. 


Sept.  I  Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May, 


June. 


July. 


Crop 
3rear 

total. 


1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-18. 
1913-14. 

1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18.. 

1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21.. 
1921-22. 


1,878 
4,451 
2,916 
3,601 

4,914 
1,201 
2,4S7 
3,810 


7,K»'  8,778 
5,829  4,011 
6,875  6,506 
5,9^   4,232 


11,206 
9,894 

10,565 
6,526 


764  3,198 
7,45013,191 
3,31312,777 
10,649^  6,269 


3,409 
6,578 
5,631 
6,1T2 

5,175 
6,124 
9,013 
4,586 


1,741 
2,649 
3,608 
3,421 

2,650 

4,039 
3,989 
2,966 

3,242 
2,682 
6,2r>9 
3,197 


1,663 
1,120 
2,182 
2,131 

3,487 
2,416 
3,051 
1,916 

1,463 
1,643 
3,445 
2,^"^ 


1,811 

792 

2,861 

2,101 

3,050 
1,431 
2,149 
2,006 

1,578 
3,196 
2,848 


1,560  1,205 


3,019 
1,763 

3,087 
2,203 
2,478 
2,242 

2,234 
3,381 

3,a% 


2,831 
4,393 

4,120 
2,107 
6,279 
2,554 

2,986 
3,118 
4,056 


567 
3,964 
1,977 

1,165 
1,019 
8,367 
1,434 

3,772 
1,338 
2,«01 


106 

388 
1,509 


1,101 
1,039 
2,442 

i; 

2,898 

1,1 

2,8GB 


56 

242 

1,764 

1,446 

408 

704 

1,117 


1,848 

641 

1,249 


87 

158 

2,^7 

2,4i0 


21,161 
21,944 
39.1'il 
34,340 


752  99,415 
296   31,9^ 
44,479 
30,943 


924 
«77 


891 

1,136 
581 


29.048 
44.883 
50,351 


ll-year  average.    3,844   8,50B|  5,244  8,287   2,220  2,036   2,385  3,144|  l,9dO|  l,820j      861       955J  35,248 


1  From  Chicago  Boai^d  of  Tnade  and  The  Seed  World. 


ALFALFA  SEED. 
Table  165. — Alfalfa  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  each  month,  1912-1991. 


r„. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

^ir 

May 

15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

Sj^t. 

Oct. 
15, 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1912 

1 

18.47 
8.08 
6.83 
8.31 

10.10 
8.61 

10.13 

11.79 

18.32 

8.20 
6.92 
8.51 
10.30 
8.71 
9.67 
10.88 
19.41 

96.58 
7.96 
6.81 
8.80 
9.33 
8.69 

19.02 
7.42 
7.21 
7.94 
9.27 
9.04 

17.87 
6.96 
7.29 
8.37 
8.61 
9.04 
9.91 
14.90 
13.35 
8.33 

98.23 
6.36 
7.29 
8.65 
8.30 
9.43 
9.38 
15.23 
12.25 

ao9 

$7.86 
6.60 
7.57 
8.88 
S.S6 
^.58 
9.65 
16.68 
10.24 
7.63 

$^34 

1913 

17.66 
6.55 
7.61 
8.84 
7.97 
10.14 
10.07 
16.  «0 
9.96 

$8.15  18.19 
6.48     6.60 
7.  86     7. 92 
9.20   10.02 
7. 75     8. 53 
9.90   10.60 
10.48   10.64 
19.57  21.43 
9. 01     0-  31 

$8.36 
6.77 
8.45 
10.39 
9.03 
10.53 
11.18 
21.80 
8.71 

$8.21 
6.77 
7.01 

10.70 
8.85 

10.09 

12.13 

7.68 

1914 

1915 

6.92 
8w  15 

1916 

1917 

9.47 

g.77 

1918 

1919 

9. 88*  10.04 
11.34   12.34 
16.03'  U.89 

8.54     8..'a 

9.99 
12.30 

1930 

22.40,  20.42 

17  37 

1921 

8. 97,     8. 78     7.  89 

g,fj4 

Table  166. — Alfalfa  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price  per  100  pounds,  Kansas 

City,  1910-11  to  1921-22.^ 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-18 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1015-16 

1916-17 

19n-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11-year  average 


i, 


July. 


10.00 
9.50 


1??81 
12.00 
12.90 
14.50 
25.00 
12.75 


14.03 


Aug 


a 


50910.27 
9.57 
10.20 
14.17 


17.58  12. 


12.52 
13.91 


2.'>.00 
1^75 


Sept. 


13.04 


Oct. 


$18. 34  $12. 88 
11. 

9. 

9. 
11. 
14. 


10.48 
9.64 
8.12 
10.34 
15.69 
11.23 
13.51 
13.12 
23.50 
14.67 
11.50 


13,02 


Nov. 


I$12. 
10. 
10. 
7. 
10. 
15. 
10. 
14. 
13. 
27. 
12. 
11. 


$12. 88  $12. 


13.12 


Dec. 


10.17 
10.00 
7.75 


10.37  11. 
16.08  17. 


14.00  13. 


13.31 


30.00  30. 


14.00 
11.00 


13,57 


Jan. 


13. 


15. 


13.98 


Feb. 


$12.88 
10.90 
9.81 
8.00 
13.15 


16.23  17. 


11.00 
13.  .50 
13.75 
33.77 
14.62 


Mar. 


$12. 

la 

9. 
8. 
13. 


14.33   13.11 


Apr. 


13.61 


May. 


:») 


$10. 45^10. 25^TX 

10.09 

8.42 
12.58 
17.25 
11.18 
14.38 
13.04 
25.00 
13.75 


10.25 
9.35 
12.25 
17.25 
11.80 
15.00 
14.27 
25.00 
13.25 


13.87 


June. 


(«) 

-  41 
11.71 

9.30 
12,25 
17,25 
12.00 
12.42 
14.21 
25.00 
12. 7d 


Crop- 
year 

aver- 
age 


$12.95 
10.61 
10.10 
8.56 
11.45 
16.28 
12.33 
13.47 
13.53 
24.41 
15.72 


UL75     U.59 


>  Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Price  Current  and  The  Seed  World. 


*  No  quotations. 
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COTTON. 
Table  167. — CoUon:  Area  and  prcduOum  in  trndermtntioined  <xmntHe$f  1909-1920. 


<rf47Spoudsii0t.} 


Area( 

wres). 

Production  (bales). 

Country. 

ATerege 
1909-19131 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 
1909-19131 

1018 

1019 

1920 

NORTfl  JLMERXCA. 

United  states* 

Porto  Rico 

35,n5,6f7 

36,008,000 

33.«,«. 

35,878,000 
2,900 

13,983  137 
510 

<  1,311 

688 

66 

2,254 

15 

«903 

1,140 
201,541 

290^400 
« 87, 120 

•  871 
433 

3,511,684 

634 

1,983 

15^121 

« 11,689 

4.704 

12,940,532 
443 

11,421,00013,440,900 
4C0 

St.  Croix 

West  Indies: 
Britiah- 
Barbadoes. 

4  4,227 

1,179 

1,200 
8,200 

8,190 

462 

649 

774 

Jamaica  * 

Leeward  Islands. 

St.  Lacia< 

St.  Vincent 

8,000 

4768 

♦920 

*  1, 157 

Dominican  Repub- 
Uc 

ti%Tti^ 

«45,474 
5,356 

»  425, 939 

33,000 
605,000 
158y218 

7,334 
744 

20,997,900 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

203,008 

16,000 
339,000 
129,140 

782 
268 

3,324,000 

199,666      i^  666 

0OUTS  AMZBICA. 

Areentioa. 

33,900 

685,000 

59,000 
805,000 

16,000 

%i  rvtn 

BiSi..^.::::::::.:: 

384,000,      45i;o66 
155,000       i^'i  f^^ 

Peru 

EX7B0PE. 

Tivdmn^ 

•1,829 

Coos 

32,079, 666 
558 

2,500 

818 

23,353,000 

4,100 
600 

21,341,000 

711 
332 

4,8S0,O00 

1,265 
203 

MalSi. 

AOU. 

British  India 

3,013,000 

Ceylon 

9,000 

838 

2,486 

2,021 

43,242 

•    6,563 
319, 6(H 

70,900 

8,000 

6,000 
A.TOn 

Japanese  £ni|rire: 
Japan 

6,S9d 
131,104 

•252^637 
M,  1^433 

6,000 

356,407 

9,000 
358,788 

4,000 

Cbosen 

3^0371       Annn 

87,000       101  om 

Rnssia: 

^386 

4,400 

'435 

34 

1,004 

&045 
17;  613 

94 

1,451,621 

629 
230 
84 

9,807 
^350 

•942 

13,342 

4 

91 
22 

}    115,900 

Central  Aala. 

Shim 

AniCA. 

BrKish  Aftioa: 

NTwaland    and 

Rhodeda. 

East  Afirica 

23,534 

28,911 

18^97 

22,000 

2L106 
^167 

83 

:^500 

2,600 

1,666 
999,000 

1,600 

43 

700 

1,800 

84 

2,900 

Gold  Coast 

N«Qria   (North- 
em) 

6,700 

8,000 
43,514 

2,968 
1,155,000 

4,000 

9,000 
62,761 

2,000 
1,251,000 

Nigeria    (Sooth- 
em,  iB<a.  Lagos) 
TTjandft 

145,000 

7,600 
1,366,000 

190,000 

209,900 

Union  of  Sooth 
Africa. 

1,783,011 

1,683,540 

1,888,000 

Franch  Afriea: 

Dah<M&dy  <. 

Guinea 

:  "I 

German  Africa: 
East  Africa 

...      . 

Togo 

Italian  Africa: 

Eritrea 

"• 

Sudan  (Anglo  Egyp- 
tian)  

10,000 

10,300 

18,400 

OCBANIA. 

British  Oceania: 
Fiji 

16 
523 

Queensland 

Solomon  laiands. 

1  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  five-year  statistics  were  imavailable. 

«  Linters  not  included,  quantity  produced  1918,  929,516  bales;  1919,  607,969  bales:  1920.  440,313  bales. 

•  Shipments  to  United  States  plus  exports  to  foreign  oountries.  *>  Unofnc-ial. 

•  Exports.  A  Old  boundfikTies. 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Table  168. — Cotton:  World  production  so/or  as  reported,  1900-19f0. 

[In  bales  of  478  pounds  net  weight.) 


Year. 

Prodaction. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Pfod-JCtfqn. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

15,893,591  ' 

15,926,048 

17:331,603 

17,278,881 

21,005,175 

18,342,075 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

22,183,148  1 

18,328,613 

23,688,292' 

20,679,334 

22,433,269 

21,754,810 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19,578,095 
21,271,902 
23,804,422 
17^660,126 
18,008,804 
16,323,395 

1918 

1919 

1920 

18,866,908 

Table  169.- 


-Cotton:  Acreage^  production^  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the   United  States, 
1866-1921. 


Year. 


Acreage 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


1866-1875. . 
1876-1886. . 
1RS6-1S95. . 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Acres, 
8,810 
15,209 
19,421 
23,273 
24,320 

24,967 
24,327 
24,933 
26,774 
27,175 

27,052 
31,215 
27,110 
31,374 
29,660 

32,444 
30,938 
32,403 
36,015 
34,283 

37,080 
36,S32 
31,412 
34,9S5 
33,841 

36,008 
33,566 
35,878 
30,509 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Pounds. 
176.2 
17a  7 
176.9 
184.9 
182.7 

220.6 
183.8 
194.4 
170.0 
187.3 

174.3 
205.9 
186.6 
202.5 
179.1 

194.9 
154.3 
170.7 
207.7 
190.9 

182.0 
209.2 
17a  3 
156.6 
159.7 

159.6 
161.5 

178.4 
124.5 


Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Bales. 
3,250 
5,652 
7,637 
8,533 

10,898 

11,189 
9,315 

10,123 
9,510 

10,631 

9,851 
13,438 
10, 575 
13,274 
11,107 

13,242 
10,005 
11,609 
15.693 
13,703 

14,156 
16,135 
11,192 
11,450 
11,302 

12,041 
11,421 
13,440 
7,964 


AVCN 

age 

Farm 

farm 

value 

price 

Deo.l 

per 

(000 

pound 
Dec.l. 

omitted). 

New  York  closing  prices 
pound,  on  middling  upla 


I  ivcd  per 
upland. 


December. 


Cents. 


9.1 
7.7 
6.7 
6.7 

5.7 
7.0 
9.2 
7.0 
7.6 

ia5 

9.0 

ia8 

9.0 

ia4 

8.7 
13.9 
14.1 

8.8 
U.9 

12.2 
6.8 

n.3 

19.6 
27.7 

27.6 
35.6 
13.9 
16.2 


I 
Low.    High.    Low.  High. 


Dollars. 


24.3,808 
260,415 
286,169 
296,816 

315, 449 
326,215 
463,310 
334,088 
403,718 

616,763 
603,438 
569,791 
635,534 
675,226 

575,092 
697,681 
820,407 
6S7,S,S8 
817,055 

862,708 

549,036 

631,460 

1,122,295 

1,566,198 

1,663,633 

2,034,658 

933,658 

643,933 


May  of  fol- 
lowing year. 


DomesUc     _35t 

exports,      SSS 

fJsad         °2™ 


21.80 


BaUi.^ 
2,151,216 
3,707,071 
5,176,306 
6,207,510 
7,725,572 

7,575,438 
6,252,451 
6,718,125 
7,057^049 
7,138,284 

6,179,712 
8,678,ft44 
7, 26!$,  090 
9,036,434 
7,633,907 

8,895,970 
6,413,416 
8,067,882 
11,070,251 
9,124,591 

9,S21.881 
8,807;iS7 
6,168,140 
6,176,162 
4,641,023 


Bales.^ 

4,507 

8,«B3 

50,266 

103,798 

102,321 

100^316 
134,797 

93,  ass 

197,421 
148,749 

97,681 
121,017 
141,937 
200, 5M 
142,  MB 

173,036 
172,073 
227,  £37 
219,560 
243, 7M 

246^  69t 

370^409 
465,633 
294,123 
206,631 


5,525,894  2197,191 
7,067,487  !  690,«a 
5,622,891     2S1,S78 


A  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 
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COTTON— (Continued. 

Table  170.— Cotton.-  Acreage  harvested,  by  States,  1912-1921. 

[Thousands  of  acres.] 


611 


state. 


Virgiiila , 

North  Carolina., 
Sooth  Caroliua. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee. 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

California* 

Arizona 

Another 


1912 


United  States.   ^4,^^ 


1913 


47 

47 

1,M5 

1,576 

2,095 

2,790 

*'S!5 

6,318 

224 

188 

3,730 

3,760 

2,889 

3,067 

929 

1,244 

11,338 

12,697 

1,991 

2,502 

783 

865 

103 

112 

2,665 

3,009 

37,a<*9 


1914 


46 

1,627 

2,861 

6,433 

221 

4,007 
3,054 
1,299 
11,931 
2,480 

915 

146 

2,847 

47 


20 


36,832 


1915 


1916 


i 


34 

1,282 

2,516 

4,825 

193 

3,340 
2,735 
990 
10,510 
2,170 

772 

96 

1,895 


15 


31,412 


42 

1,451 

2,780 

6,277 

191 

3,225 
3,110 
1,250 
11,400 
2,600 

887 

133 

2,562 

52 


25 


34,985 


1917 


50 

1,615 

2,837 

6,195 

183 

1,977 
2,788 
1,464 
11,092 
2,740 

882 
153 
2,783 
136 
41 
15 


33,841 


1918 


44 

1,600 

3,001 

6,341 

167 

2,570 
3,138 
1,683 
11,233 
2,991 

902 
148 
2,998 
173 
95 
12 


1919 


42 

1,490 

2,835 

6,220 

103 

2,791 
2,848 
1,527 
10, 476 
2,725 

758 
125 
2,424 
185 
107 
10 


36,008 


33,666 


1920 


42 

1,687 

2,964 

4,900 

100 

2,S5S 
2,950 
1,470 
11,898 
2,980 

840 
136 
2,749 
276 
230 
24 


35,878 


1921 


34 
1,403 
2,571 
4,172 

65 

2,235 
2,628 
1,108 
10,746 
2,382 

634 
103 
2,200 
140 
90 
18 


30,609 


>  Lower  CaUfornia  (85,000  acres  in  1921,  125,000  in  1920,  100,000  in  1919,  and  88,000  in  1918)  included  in 
California  figures  but  excluded  from  United  States  totals. 

Table  171. — Cotton:  Production  of  lint  (excluding  linters)  in  SOO-pound  gross  weight 
bales,  by  States,  1912  to  1921, 

[Thousands  of  bales,  as  finally  reported  by  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census.] 


State. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Virginia 

24 

866 

1,182 

1  777 

63 

1,342 
1,046 

376 
4,880 

792 

277 

56 

1,021 

8 

23 

792 
1,378 

"•Z 

1,495 
1,311 
444 
3,945 
1,073 

379 
67 

840 
23 

25 

931 

1,634 

2,718 

81 

1,751 
1,246 
449 
4,592 
1,016 

384 

82 

1,262 

50 

16 

699 

1,134 

1,909 

48 

1,021 
954 
341 

3,227 
816 

303 

48 

640 

29 

27 

656 

932 

1,821 

41 

533 

812 

443 

3,726 

1,134 

382 
63 

823 
44 

19 

618 

1,237 

1,884 

38 

618 

905 

639 

3,125 

974 

240 
61 

959 

6S 

22 

5 

25 

898 

1,570 

2,122 

29 

801 
1,226 

588 
2,697 

987 

330 
62 

677 

67 

56 

6 

23 

830 

1,426 

1,660 

16 

713 
961 
298 
3,099 
884 

310 

64 

1,016 

56 

60 

6 

22 

926 

1,623 

1,415 

18 

663 

895 

388 

4,345 

1,216 

326 

79 

1,336 

76 

103 
13 

17 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

j770 

756 
787 

Florida 

11 

Alabama 

680 

Mississippi 

813 

279 

Texas 

2,198 
797 

Afk^an-'ms    -,T,,...-T 

Tennessee. 

302 

Missouri 

70 

Oklah"Tn^-.,,, 

481 

California 

34 

Arizona 

46 

AU  other 

3 

10 

14 

7 

14 

9 

United  States. 

13,703 

14,156 

16,135 

11,192 

11,460 

11,302 

12,041 

11,421 

13,440 

7,954 

Table  172. — Cotton:  Condition  of  crop,  United  States,  rnxmthly,  1900-1921. 
[Prior  to  1901  figures  of  condition  relate  to  first  month  following  dates  indicated.] 


Year. 

May 

25. 

June 
26. 

July 
25. 

Aug. 
257 

"t- 

Year. 

May 
26. 

June 
26. 

July 
25. 

Aug. 
26. 

Se^t. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct, 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.  a. 

p.ct. 

1900 

82.5 

75.8 

76.0 

68.2 

67.0 

1911 

87.8 

88.2 

80.1 

73.2 

7L1 

1901 

81.6 

81.1 

77.2 

71.4 

61.4 

1912 

78.9 

80.4 

76.5 

74.8 

69.6 

1902 

96.1 

84.7 

81.9 

64.0 

68.3 

1913 

79.1 

81.8 

79.6 

68.2 

64.1 

1903 

74.1 

77.1 

79.7 

81.2 

66.1 

1914..... 

74.3 

79.6 

76.4 

78.0 

73.6 

1904 

83.0 

88.0 

91.6 

84.1 

75.8 

1915 

80.0 

80.2 

75.4 

69.2 

60.8 

1905 

77.2 

77.0 

74.9 

72.1 

71.2 

1916 

77.5 

81.1 

72.3 

61.2 

66.3 

1906 

84.6 

83.3 

82.9 

77.3 

71.6 

1917 

69.6 

7a  3 

70.3 

67.8 

60.4 

1907 

70.6 

72.0 

75.0 

72.7 

67.7 

1918 

82.3 

86.8 

73.6 

65.7 

64.4 

1908 

79.7 

81.2 

83.0 

76.1 

69.7 

1919 

75.6 

70.0 

67.1 

61.4 

64.4 

1909 

81.1 

74.6 

71.9 

63.7 

68.6 

1920 

62.4 

70.7 

74.1 

67.6 

60.1 

1910 

82.0 

80.7 

75.6 

72.1 

65.9 

1921 

66.0 

69.2 

64.7 

49.3 

42.2 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Table  173. — CaUcn:  Fanoatts  of  production,  montklf,  wUh  prdiannary  and  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

Au^QSt. 

tenimr. 

Oelober. 

De- 
eember 
prodoo- 

tlOQ 

esti- 
mate. 

Final 

esU- 

mate 

(eensQS). 

1915 

Bales. 
12,381 
14,266 
11.633 

Bales. 
11,876 
12,916 
11,949 
13,619 
11,016 
12,519 
8;  203 

Bales. 
11,697 
11,800 
12^490 
11,137 
11,230 

7,087 

Bales. 
10L960 
11^687 
12,047 
11,818 
10,696 
13,123 
6,537 

Bales. 
11, 161 
11,511 
10,949 
11,700 
11,030 
12,987 
8,340 

Bales. 
11. 198 

1916 

11.489 

1917 

11.308 

1918 

15,327 
10,986 
11,450 
8,433 

12,  Ml 

19t9 

1920 

W21 

11,481 

Table  174.— Cotton: 


Yield  per  acre,  price  per  pound  December  /,  and  value  per  acre,  i§ 
States. 


1  Basod  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
Table  175. — Cotton:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound  on  1st  of  each  month,  1908-19S1. 


Year. 

Jan. 
1. 

Feb. 
1. 

Mar. 

1. 

T 

r 

June 
1. 

July 

Au.. 

Sent. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

Dec. 

1. 

Yeariy 
aver. 

1908 

10.7 
&4 
14.6 
14.4 
8.4 

12.2 
11.7 
6.6 
11.4 
17.1 

28.9 

2S.7 

as.  9 

11.5 

10.8 
9.0 
14.0 
14.3 
9.0 

11.9 
11.9 
7.4 
1L5 
16.8 

29.7 
24.9 
86.2 
11.8 

11.0 
9.0 
14.0 
13.9 
9.8 

11.8 
12.6 
7.4 
ILl 
16.9 

30.2 
24.0 
86.2 
10.  S 

10.2 
9.1 
111 
13.9 

lai 

11.8 
11.9 
8.1 
11.5 
18.0 

31.8 

24.5 

87.8 

9.4 

9.6 
9.6 
14.0 
14.2 

lao 

1L6 
12L2 

ai 

11.5 
1&9 

3&5 
96.0 
87.7 
8.4 

lao 
lai 

14.2 
14.6 
11.0 

11.5 
12.4 
8L6 
12.2 
2a2 

27.4 
29.5 
87.2 
9.8 

10.9 

las 

13.9 
14.4 
11.2 

11.6 
12.4 
&6 
12.5 
24.7 

28.6 

ai.i 

87.4 
9.6 

10.3 
11.3 
14.3 
13.2 
12.0 

11.5 
12.4 
8.1 
12.6 
24.3 

27.8 

32.5 

96.8 

9.8 

9.4 

11.7 
14.4 
11.8 
11.3 

11.8 
8.7 

as 

14.6 
23.4 

82.2 
30.3 
81.1 
12.6 

9.0 
12.6 
13.3 
10.2 
11.2 

13.3 
7.8 
11.2 
15.5 
23.3 

31.8 
31.3 
33.5 
19.8 

8.7 
13.7 
14.0 

&9 

ia9 
ao 

6.8 
11.6 
18.0 
27.8 
29.8 
38.8 
19.4 
17.7 

8.7 
13L9 
141 

8L8 
1L9 

12.2 
6L8 
1L3 
19L6 
27.7 

27.6 
3&6 
13.9 
1012 

9.6 
1L8 

1909 

1910 

14.0 

1911 

11.4 
10.5 

1912 

1918 

12.4 

1914 

A.1 

1015 

9l7 

1916 

14  1 

1917 

82.7 
9014 
81.8 

98.8 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

14.7 

Averase  1912-1921. 

17.2 

17.1 

16.9 

17.4 

17.6 

18.0 

18.8 

18.8 

18.4 

19.1 

19.0 

18.3 

i&a 
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00TTON--C(m*MMied. 
Tablv  17S.—Oo«foA:  Mkieni  and  oewtet  cf  yearly  ctof  loMef ,  1909-19iO, 


Year. 


li 


ii 


-I 


•< 


I 


1900..... 

MH8 

IW7 

m6 

J91S 

1914 

iOlB 

im2 

»ll 

1909!!.'!!.*.";; 

Average 


P.  a. 

2.2 

2.7 

23.8 

15.1 

9l2 

6.8 
7.9 
IS.  2 

8.1 
9.8 
12.2 
14.9 


P.rf. 

8.8 

1&8 

.9 

1.7 

ai 

2.9 
2.0 

7.6 
2.6 
6.1 

6.0 


P.  a, 
as 

1.6 
.8 
.5 

8.1 
1.9 
.5 

.8 

1.2 

% 

1.1 


P.et. 

a8 
.8 
.6 

6w0 

.4 

.6 
.9 
1.1 

LO 

.8 

2.1 

1.0 


P.cf. 

a2 

.2 
.1 
LO 

.7 
•  7 
.4 
.4 

.6 
.1 
.3 
.6 


P.er. 

ai 

.4 

2.8 

.7 

.6 
LI 
.6 

2.4 

L2 

1.6 
L6 
3.0 


P.d. 

a2 

.5 

.3 

.2 

2.0 
2.0 
.1 
.5 

.2 
.3 
.1 

1.4 


P.et. 
13.1 
2L2 
29.2 
2S.5 

2&2 
19.8 
13.8 
23.1 

2a7 
15.4 
32.6 

28.6 


P.  a. 
L2 
L4 
2.0 
L3 

.9 
L9 
.2 
.5 

4.8 
.4 
.4 

4.2 


P.et 
23.9 
18.8 
7.9 
12.8 

1&7 
12.2 
9L8 
8.9 

6.5 
7.9 
7.6 
7.9 


P.et, 
0.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.4 

.3 
.2 
.3 
.1 


P.et. 
39.0 
4L9 
40.8 
89.9 

42.4 
36u8 
2S.4 
33.7 

32.7 
26.1 
85.6 
42.0 


ia7 


5u0 


LI 


L3 


L3 


6     2L5       L6 


1L6 


(}) 


86.3 


I  Less  than  0.03  per  cent. 

Table  177. — Cotton:  Percentage  of  loss  due  to  boll  weevil  (averages  of  estimates  of  crop 

reporters), 

[lOOi- normal  crop.] 


State. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

South  Carolina.. 

13.26 

sew 

32.10 
.57 
86.03 
32.25 
25.99 
19.90 
8.81 
9.41 

3.00 
19.36 
40.46 
.17 
28.77 
19.50 
24. « 
13. 9S 
L48 
4.79 

0.07 

ia78 

23.85 

.37 

12.14 

ia4i 

9.79 
4.43 

Lao 

8.14 

0.01 
«.09 
27.07 
L74 
28.88 
22.22 
1L89 
7.26 
4.35 
8.96 

0.02 
3.44 
20L98 
L28 
27.91 
3L73 
24.81 
18w53 
8.70 
7.49 

ao2 

.28 
13.14 
.64 
16.16 
24.08 
19.85 
16.28 
2.70 
4.60 

Georcla 

"6.08' 
6.02 
24.14 
17.66 
7.86 
.79 
2.93 

a  If) 

1L80 

.10 

4.80 

33.90 

25.10 

6.80 

.40 

2.80 

Florida 

a  30 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

L50 
18.00 
13.70 

2.80 
.50 

2.40 

a20 
5.10 
1L40 
.90 
.20 
2.00 

ao5 

14.66 
4a  30 
6.52 
1.27 
7.i'3 

a  10 

4.20 

4L70 

12  10 

Aitansas 

3.00 
6.10 

U.S.  weighted 
aveea^ 

19195 

13.20 

5.83 

a84 

13.36 

9.93 

5.91 

a69 

3.26 

1.28 

5.30 

a  13 

Table  178. — Cotton:  Average  dosina  prioeSy  New   York,  cents  per  pormdj  for  future 

deHvery^  19t0-tl.^ 


JJitting- 

Delivery  m~ 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.* 

Dee.     Jan. 

Feb.* 

yLar. 

Apr.« 

May. 

Jnne.« 

July. 

1920 
Aogust.... 

38.10 

3a  65 
28.44 
19.04 
16. «) 
15.39 

15.52 
14.23 
12.62 
12.88 
13.  S8 
12.39 
12.40 

29.61 
27.09 
21.36 
ia79 
15.33 

15.52 
14.35 
12.83 
13.06 
13.57 
12.64 
12.62 

20.13 

26.67 
20.84 
16.45 
14.44 

15.52 
14.44 
12.93 
13.25 
13.75 
12.88 
12.82 

28.38 
24.84 
20.71 
17.88 
15.39 

15.59 
14.54 
13.06 
13.44 
13.93 
13.16 
13.05 

27.68 
23.86 
20.28 
17.68 
15.22 

ia7i 

14.60 
13.13 
13.61 
14.03 
13.22 
13.06 

27.43 
23.66 
20.20 
17.46 
15.15 

15.20 
13.32 
13.74 
13.71 
14.18 
13.37 
13.18 

37.24 
23.29 
20.10 
17.41 
15.12 

15.17 
13.11 
11.25 
13.83 
14.33 
13.53 
13.35 

27.64 
23.16 
20.08 
17.37 
15.16 

15.20 
13.33 
11.62 
11.67 

"is!  64* 
13.39 

36.91 
22.86 
19.90 
17.31 
15.25 

15.25 
13.56 
n.89 
1L55 
12.55 
13.79 
13.46 

2a  83 
22.75 
ia78 
17.20 
15.25 

15.32 
13.74 
12.08 
12.21 
12.66 
11.83 
13.51 

38. 6B 

flemexnber . . . . . . 

22  66 

O^ober 

10.38 
16.99 
15.31 

15.44 
14.08 
12.52 
12.69 
13.15 
12.13 
12.12 

19.66 

November 

Peoember 

1921 

January 

17.00 
15.32 

15.4<{ 

February 

March 

13.96 
12.34 

April 

12.49 

jSy.!.!;.: 

12.92 

Tune 

1L88 

luly 

12.16 

Crop-year 
average... 

15.99 

ia98 

17.08 

17.01 

17.00 

n.eo 

1672 

16.48 

16.51 

iai9 

laio 

law 

August 

12.82 
18.85 
17.  &1 
16.53 
16.83 

13.57 
19.04 
17.29 

ia23 

16.50 

13.77 
19.64 
19.21 
15.94 
16.35 

13.98 

laoi 
iai3 

17.38 

14. 17 
19.79 
19.19 
17.61 
17.77 

14.18 
19.66 
18.94 
17.45 
17.86 

14.27 
19.58 
18.86 
17.44 
17.83 

14.38 
19.58 
18.77 
17.41 
17.81 

14.42 
19.47 
18.56 
17.28 
17.63 

14.47 
19.41 
18.36 
17.10 
17.49 

14.60 
10.26 
18.14 
16.99 

v.r, 

14.69 

^^^:::::: 

19.18 
17.90 

Deeembef 

ia76 

17.09 

1  Compiled  Irom  New  York  Cotton  Exehange  Beports. 


I  Nominal  prices. 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Table  179. — Cotton^  middling:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  pruXf  tenU  per  povanL 

[Compiled  from  daily  reports.  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.] 

NORFOLK. 


Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

ICar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.  Jnly. 

Yearij 
avor- 

1914-15 

7.89     8.33 

11.53  11.63 

16.54  18.41 
30.36  32.42 

24.88  25.27 
38.60  39.20 

12.89  11.37 

9.38 
11.76 
19.73 
32.99 
25.87 
40.11 
11.20 

9.12     8.97     8.43 
12.61   12.83   13.04 
20.09  24.33  25.21 
29.26  28.95  29.60 
28.32  31.18  83.18 
40.50  40.50  40.50 
11.60  10.76   11.81 

1915-16 

8.77 
14.32 
25.33 
31.51 
30.79 
37.00 
12.57 

i6.36|  ii.87  ii.39  ii.76 

15.39,  17.40   19.37   17.87 
21.92' 26.99  28.36  29.18 
33.28  30.23  27.69  27.83 
29.58' 33.70  37.47  37.99 
29.06  21.23   17.39   14.46 
19.10;  18.6d|  17.12  17.28 

11.92 
17.60 
30.47 
26.23 
88.81 
14.85 

11.61 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1&8B 
28.9 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

28.74 
87.S 

6-year  average.. 

24.62 

23.28  23.67 

1 

23.59 

23.18 

23.30  22.38 

23.05 

23.61 

23.73 

24.76  25.47 

23.71 

AUGUSTA. 


1914-15 

7.90 
11.49 
16.46 
31.15 
25.43 
38.48 
12.67 

8.27 
11.66 
18.74 
33.44 
26.17 
40.01 
10.82 

9.40 
11.74 
20.08 
33.08 
26.78 
41.06 
11.00 

9.17 
12.54 
20.41 
28.61 
28.96 
41.44 
11.36 

8.92     8.56 
12.65   12.7» 
24.60  25.32 
30.45  29.34 
31.55  33. 5» 
42.13  40.66 
10.62   11.20 

191S-16 

8.55 
14.18 
^.59 
31.14 
30.72 
35.03 
12.83 

10.22 
15.31 
21.  G3 
32.88 
29.41 
28.17 
19.49 

11.88 
17.70 
26.93 
30.46 
34.72 
21.60 
18.74 

11.47 
19.61 
28.42 
27.98 
38.34 
17.75 
16.93 

11.73 
18.64 
29.37 
28.24 
38.46 
14.62 
17.17 

11.95 
17.76 
31.16 
27.33 
39.67 
14.46 

ILM 

1916-17 

19.07 

1917-18 

29.01 

1918-19 

29.31 

1919-20 

1920-21 

S7.9I 
l&O 

1921-22 



6-year  average.. 

24.04 

22.94 

23.88 

23.93 

23.51 

23.72 

22.61 

23.48 

23.96 

23.89 

25.83 

26. 50 

2S.90 

SAVANNAH. 


1914-15 

1 

1 

8.14 
11.79 

'30*91 
27.23 
39.43 
13.95 

8.36     9.29 
11.90  11.90 
18.82  20.15 
32. 53!  33. 42 
27.04i  26.96 
40.31   41.60 
11.75   11.48 

9.36 
12.61 
20.62 
31.50 
29.11 
41.53 
11.83 

9.03 

ft  Ml 

1915-16 

1916-17 

8.62 
14.21 
25.20 
31.22 
31.64 
34.69 
12.74 

10.24 
15.40 
21.87 
32.91 
29.66 
28.74 
19.64 

11.95 
17. 54 
27.05 
30.53 
34.  56 
22.12 
19.30 

11.60 
19.69 
28.26 
29.43 
38.45 
18.38 

17.17 

12.  ir  12.20 
19.27i  18.45 
29. 28|  31. 12 
29.52  31.00 
38.91'  39.89 
15.681  15.62 
17. 39 

12.75!  13.00 
24.83  25.05^ 

1L72 
119.54 

1917-18 

30.24 
31.92 
41.74 

ia9i 

30.10 
33.61 
40.87 
11.31 

29.9 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

8a04 
38.22 
17.20 

1921-22     

6-year  average.. 

24.261  23.14 

23.961  24.30 

24.13   24.71 

«24.67 

23.72;  24.25 

24.53 

25.40 

25.81 

24.34 

MONTGOMERY. 


1914-15 

7.70 
11.32 
16.81 
31.30 
27.00 
3S.39 
12.32 

8.04 
11.37 
18.64 
33.36 
25.98 
39.41 
10.39 

9.04 
11.52 
19.88 
33.88 
26.81 
40.90 
10.53 

8.82 
12.28 
20.14 
29.48 
28.54 
40.67 
10.89 

8.70 
12.46 
21.06 
29.80 
31.10 
40.88 
10.09 

8.38 

12.09 
24.82 
29.83 
33.36 
40.15 
10.53 

1915-16 

1916-17 

8.42 
13.92 
24.67 
29.60 
30.6^ 
36.38 
11.89 

10.02 
15.21 
21.47 
32.39 
29.20 
27.84 
18.73 

11.74 
17.43 
26.98 
30.24 
34.20 
21.24 
18.46 

11.27 
19.34 
28.43 
28.56 
3S.16 
17.97 
16.68 

ii.65 

18.33 
29.49 
28.19 
38.26 
14.40 
16.92 

11.75 
17.78 
31.28 
28.48 
39.29 
13.86 

11.87 
18.86 

1917-18 

1918-19 

29.15 
29.19 

1919-20 

37.52 

1920-21 

16.37 

1921-22 

6-year  average.. 

23.94 

22.69 

23.65 

23.96 

23.39 

23.74 

22.86 

23.19 

23.92 

23.67 

24.73 

25.20 

23.74 

MEMPHIS. 


1914-15... 
1916-16... 
1916-17.., 
1917-18... 
1918-19... 
1919-20. . . 
1920-21... 
1921-32... 


O-year  average. 


8.91 
14.36 
25.96 
30.98| 
33.48 
36.35 
12.17 


10.32 
16.56 
22.97 
33.89 
30.96 
31.00 
19.46 


25.00]  24.12 


12.15 
17.40 
27.54 
31.56 
85.05 
21.68 
19.71 


34.38 


11.56  12.12 
19.60  18.96 
28.91  29.57 
30.17)  29.42 
41.17,  39.88 
18.28i  14.76 
18.27|  18.15 


24.95   24.12 


12.29 

17.88 
31.07 
29.29 
40.35 
14.46 


24.22 


7.87 
11.79 
17.00 
31.36 
27.18 


8.26 
11.82 
18.17 
32.83 
26.86 


22   40.01 
13.48  11.65 


23.84 


9.24  9.17  8.99 
12.00,  12.81  18.87 
19.971  20.84  24.02 
38.57i  30. id  30.89 
26.90  29.081  88.16 
41.69.  41. 3i;  40.78 
11.25.  12.63  11.06 


-I- 


23.66  24.231  24.211  28.17 


8.1 
13.1 


11.81 
.    19.08 

ao.f 

83.80]  80lU 
30.an  38.79 
llM    17.28 


25.6M    24  42 


^  Avwage  of  11  moatlis. 


I  Fivo-year  average. 
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0OTTON--Continued. 

Table  179. — Cotton,  middling: .  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price,  cents  per  pound- 
Continued. 
"  •    [Compiled  from  daily  reports,  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.] 

LITTLE  ROCK. 


Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1914-16 

7.67 
n.94 
16.81 
80.96 
26.45 
39.10 
13.35 

8.15     9.01 

11.88  12.25 

17.89  19.71 
82.53  33.32 
26.83  26.40 
40.19  42.67 
11.49   10.63 

9.07     8.S9     8.58 
12.80  12.96   13.07 
19.99  23.90  26.42 
30.00  29.2ti  29.35 
28.33  31. 3i  33.55 
41.45   40.31   39.60 
11.35   10.68  10.68 

1915-16 

8.61 
14.27 
25.49 
30.73 
31.73 
34.89 
11.81 

10.08 
15.26 
22.11 
33.99 
30.31 
28.28 
19.60 

12.32 
17.33 
26.72 
31.70 
35.32 
21.3>< 
19.75 

11.68 
19.58 
28.26 
30.11 
40.08 
18.23 
18.12 

12.15 
18.80 
29.55 
29.37 
39.94 
14.96 
17.  S4 

12.28 
17.70 
81.02 
28.20 
39.98 
14.45 

11.84 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

18.89 
39.05 
29.76 
88.38 

1920-21 

1921-22 

16.60 

6-year  average.. 

24.29 

23.  M 

24.13 

24.66 

24.13 

23.94 

23.10  23.47 

24.15,  23.99 

2^1. 74|  25.26 

24.10 

DALLAS. 


1914-15 

1 

7.87 
11.37 

8.25 
11.63 

9.15 
11.78 

8.71 
12.47 

8.57     8.25 
12.72   13.04 

191&-16 

8.56 

10.17 

11.72   11.13 

11.73 

11.84 

11.51 

1916-17 

14.14 

14.83 

16.81 

19.18 

17.63 

17.17 

15.75 

17.77 

19.09 

19.58 

24.17  25.04 

18.43 

1917-18 

24. 8e 

21.88 

26.16 

27.46 

28.53 

30.74 

80.71 

32. 5(! 

3L32 

28.85 

29.7fl   28.79 

28.47 

1918-19 

31.99 

33.34 

80.89 

28.78 

29.33 

27.72 

25.84 

25.71 

27.02 

29.75 

32.  IG   84.16 

29.64 

1919-20 

31.05 

30. 60 

36.65 

40.58 

41.11 

42.08 

41.29 

42.75 

42.78 

40.60   89.64138.30 

88.96 

1920-21 

32.74 

26.40 

20.60 

17.08 

13.70 

13.63 

12.16 

10.64 

10.53 

11.20   10.231  10.60 

15.79 

1921-22 

12.11 

19.25 

19.17 

17.10 

17.12 





6-year  average.. 

23.74 

22.87 

23.82.  24.04 

23.67 

23.86 

22.  b5 

23.51 

23.75,  23.74 

24.77   24.97 

23.80 

HOUSTON. 


1914-15 

1 

8.33 
11.82 
16.05 
30.91 
27.00 
39.96 
1Z62 

&80 
12.09 
1&18 
32.94 
26.43 
4L52 
10. 95 

9. 82 
12.27 
19.43 
3L80 
27.33 
42.33 
10.89 

9.21 
12.99 
20.13 
28.06 
30.18 
40.07 
11.85 

9.06 
13.26 
24.68 
30.91 
32.04 
39.54 
n.02 

8. 68 
13.60 
25.54 
28.75 
34.24 
38.10 
11.69 

1915-16 

9.04 
14.79 
25.67 
31.26 
31.65 
32.94 
13.06 

10.56 
15.39 
22.62 
33.70 
31.36 
27.33 
20.02 

12.11 
17.42 
26.62 
3Z05 
36.88 
20.98 
19.64 

11.02    12-27 

12.36 
17.64 
31.25 

41.72 
13.95 

12.00 

1916-17 

19.80 
27.87 
30.01 
40.79 
17.56 
17.0.5 

18.10 
28.77 
30.26 
40.74 
14.16 
17.73 

18.92 

1917-18 

28.85 

191»-19 

80.26 

1919-20 

1920-21 

38.77 
16.33 

1921-22. 

6-yoar  average.. 

24.22 

23.49 

24.34 

24.61 

24.05 

24.25 

23.06 

23.68*24.01 

23.98 

25.28 

25.82 

24.19 

GALVESTON. 


1915-16 

9.15 
14.77 
25.70 
31.56 
31.87 
33.78 
13.33 

ia59 
lo:48 
22.66 
34.10 
31.58 
28.15 
20.33 

12.20 
17.48 
26.82 
32.25 
37.10 
21.  98 
20.05 

11.66 
19.82 
28.07 
30.30 
41.32 
18.10 
17.99 

12.30 
18.43 
29.11 
3a  64 
41.87 
15.00 
17.92 

12.39 
17.79 
31.28 
29.45 
42.53 
14.38 

11.89 
16.30 
31.10 
28.26 
41.10 
12.99 

12.14 
18.31 
33.06 
26.94 
42.52 
11.76 

12.30 
19. 03 
32.23 
27.63 
42.99 
11.47 

12.98 
20.18 
28.40 
30.59 
41.64 
12.01 

13.86 
24.58 
30.89 
82.87 
39.83 
11.27 

13.71 
25.99 
29.37 
34.62 
38.59 
11.80 

12.06 

1916-17 

1917-18 

19.06 
29.06 

1918-19 

30.78 

1919-20 

1920-21 

39.41 
16.89 

1921-22 

6-year  average. . 

24.47 

23.78 

24.64 

24.88 

24.56 

24.64 

23.61 

24.12 

24.38 

24.30 

26.47 

25.68 

24.54 

NEW  ORLEANS.! 

1910-11 

14.92 
11. 9<^ 
12.07 
12.02 

14.28 
25.10 
30.23 
81.38 
34.03 
12.78 

13.49 
11.29 
11.37 
13.11 
«&42 
10.40 
15.27 
21.68 
33.28 
80.38 
27.35 
19.35 

14.21 
9.61 
10.95 
13.73 
7.02 
11.95 
17.24 
26.76 
31.19 
85.30 
20.97 
18,99 

14.50 
9.35 
12.  15 
13.26 
7.43 
11.50 
19.45 
2&08 
29.75 
39.58 
17.  65 
17.27 

14.8.5 
9.17 
12.81 
12.  98 
7.18 
11.89 
18.34 
29.07 
29.44 
39.89 
14.64 
17.16 

14.95 
9.53 
12.68 
12.93 
7.87 
12.04 
17.33 
31.07 
28.84 
40.28 
14.53 

14.62 
10.31 
12.51 
12.90 
&01 
11.45 
17.14 
30.92 
26.97 
39.40 
12.85 

14.54 
10.65 
12.45 
12.95 
a  34 
11.73 
17.94 
32.76 
26.84 
40.69 
11.08 

14.70 
11.61 
12.44 
13.11 
9.43 
11.88 
19.60 
33.05 
26.70 
41.41 

n.i7 

15.48 
11.72 
12.29 
13.36 
9  04 
12.61 
2a  06 
28.92 
29.36 
40.32 
11.80 

16.26 
12.07 
12.44 
13.79 
9.12 
12.80 
24.17 
30.71 
82.09 
40.49 
n.06 

14.30 
12.98 
12.34 
13.34 
8.71 
13.03 
25.41 
29.50 
33.93 
89.41 
11.49 

14.65 

1911-12 

1912-13 

ia86 

12.20 

1913-14 

13.12 

1914-15 

«8.23 

1915-16 

11.68 

1916-17 

1917-18 

18.84 
28.97 

191g-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

29.88 
38.21 
16.55 

11-year  average. 

*19. 49 

17.82 

18.06 

18.43 

18.21 

18.36 

17.92 

18.18 

18.64 

18.  ta 

19.45 

19.49 

18.47 

1  Prior  to  February,  1915,  figures  compiled  from  market  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  later 
figures  compiled  from  dsJly  reports,  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 
^  Market  closed. 
•  No  quotations  prior  to  Ser)t.  23;  average  for  7  days'  business. 


4  Average  for  11  months. 
*  Ten-year  average. 
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OOTTOW—^XmtiBiied. 
Tablb  1^.— €ba«m:  Ir^Umatigmial  trade,  calendar  ysarv  1909-mtO. 

Expressing  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  or  478  pounds  net.  The  flgares  for  cotton  refer  to  Kinned 
and  unginned  cotton  and  linters,  Dot  not  to  mill  waste,  oeMen  batting,  warto  (Sgypttan  and  Soadan). 
Inhere  ver  nnglnned  cotton  has  been  separately  stated  in  the  original  reports  it  has  been  reduced  to  ginned 
cottoninthisstatementattheratioof  3  pounds  unginned  to  1  pound  ginned.    See  "Qeneral  note,"  Ta6lell5 


Country. 

AveragB,  1909-1913. 

im 

1919 

1990 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Inqunts. 

Exports. 

Expona. 

FBCraPAL  EZPCAT- 
INQ  COUXTUEa. 

Brajai 

JfiOO 
baUa, 
1 

60 
48 

0) 
C) 

216 

906 
496 
187 

1,435 

2,268 
'896 

1,405 
23 
277 
888 
382 
93 
113 

4,164 
215 

83 
1,966 

2m 

1,442 

100 

87 

9,008 

12 
169 

bile*. 

bales, 

12 

819 

860 

1,040 

0 

99 

4,431 

bSu. 

IfiCO 

bSu. 

56 

1,528 

999 

1,390 

11 

183 

7,045 

i^. 

IJBOQ 
114 

27 
53 

67 

24 
189 

2,033 
105 

Egypt 

8?9 

Persia 

Peru 

56 
906 

211 

1,088 

691 

625 

2»176 

Uiiited  States 

PEBfOPAI.  IMFOKT- 
ZNG  COUHTSIES. 

Austria-HTmgary 

Belgium 

236 

367 

'      6,651 

696 



289 

179 

1,007 

51 

221 

Caiuda. 

310 
232 

27 

82 

ISL 

tiHfnnflny 

3 

Italy.... 

66i 

1,886 

0) 

628 
2,190 

2 

1 

Japan 

Mexico 

145 
1 

Netherlands 

1 

e) 

114 

4 

124 

8 

Russia 

Bpain 

277 
33 
38 

t}) 

341 
76 

115 

3,8a 

07 

1 
2 

375 

U3 

97 

3,467 

167 

3 

Bwedwi ^r 

ftwitieriaxKl 

United  Kingdom 

Othar  oomrtries 

154 

81 

35 

2 

Total 

14,005 

18,916 

7,174 

6,828 

9,626 

10,«89 

10,753 

10,140 

iLessttiaaSOObaleA. 


t  Four-year  average. 
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XX)TTONSEED. 

Table  181.— Cbttoiuaed:*  Produetion,  by  SUOee,  IdiJ-lStl. 

[As  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.] 


Stote. 


Vlrpnla 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

GeoTpa 

Floricia 


AiiibazBa... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Arkansas... 


Tennessee. . 

Missoun 

OlclCboma.. 
Ail  other... 


rnitcd  States. 


Productian. 


1917        1918        1919        1921        11211 


8 
273 
550 
847 
25 

SSO 
•KB 
284 
1,390 
432 

107 
27 
436 


a,  (HO 


U 
»8 
«Q0 
947 

17 

356 
M6 
261 
1,109 
430 

147 
2d 

256 
57 


5,360 


10 
»8 
633 
736 

8 

3B 
427 
132 
1,279 
393 

138 
28 

432 
54 


a,  071 


9 
410 
720 

688 
8 

294 
897 
172 
1,9M 
540 

146 

35 

504 

85 


6,971 


7 
855 

S3S 

373 

6 


887 
131 
960 


181 

85 

286 

57 


3,721 


Total  value. 


1917        1918        1919        1920        19211 


$550 

18,680 

38,200 

58,660 

1,600 

15,910 
26,900 
18,080 
80,290 
28,420 

7,090 

1,730 

26,310 

2,180 


8740 

26,810 

47,550 

64,170 

1,130 

23,910 
85,840 
16,650 
74,670 
28,210 

9,440 

1,760 
15,920 

3,160 


333,550  to,  490  340,470 


$740 

27,340 

47,460 

55,290 

630 

23,020 
26,100 
8,660 
82,640 
2f,880 

9,210 

2,040 

27,130 

3,460 


10,550 

16,620 

16,640 

220 

7,840 
9,570 
4,490 
41,350 
12,400 

3,700 

790 

11,210 

1,380 


136,990 


$220 

11,650 

10,971 

11,802 

186 


11,225 

3,522 

27,987 

11,055 

4,78$ 

1,033 
5,308 
1,021 


106.972 


Preluninary. 
Table  lS2.—CoUon8eed:  Farm  prUe  per  ton  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-19£1. 


Year. 


Jan.  I  Feb. 
15.       15. 


15.* 


lr 


May 

15. 


June 
15. 


15. 


Aug. 
15. 


Oept. 


Oct. '  Nov. 
la.    I    15. 


Deo. 

15. 


Yearly 
aver- 
age. 


1910. 
1011. 
1912. 
1013. 

1^4. 

1915. 
1916. 
1©17. 

1918. 
1S19. 
1920. 


$26. 
16.57 
2L98 


86825. 


19.14 
36.85 
52.53 


67.51 
6i.93 
60.88 
18.96 


61 
16.81 
22.01 


$2&  49  $26. 12  825. 46  $23. 88  $22. 70  $80. 451  18.09 
18.21  18.62  10.21  19.24  19.04  l&M^  17. $1 
21.55  21.89  21.88  21.54  2LZ7 


$26. 23  $26. 8B,$2&  a6»25.«5 


22.70  23.37  23.60 

22.32 
36.50 
53.18 


23.33 
36.76 
51.43 


66.95 
64.65 
69.3^i 
19.76 


68.2: 
64.00 
67.18 
18.92 


24.17 
22.69 
38.13 
56.  »i 

68.08 
64.28 
68.71 
17.23 


SS.56 
22,07 
37.91 
55.61 

68.10 
63.83 
69.88 
17.28 


23.62 

20.82 


22.78 
20.05 


35.79  36.06 


57.19 

66.03 
68.80 
66.16 
17.06 


56.«) 

64.11 
64.24 
fiL64 
18.75 


2a  24 

2a  ic 

20.14 
35.22 
56.61 

61.34 
66.23 
43.22 
22.06 


2L07 

13.88 

20.98 
41.13 
67.68 

67.90 
62.18 
29.96 
27.19 


J6.73 
18.04 
22.01 


65.85 
66.95 
28.94 
31.05 


16.69 
18.57 
22.46 


15.28  14.01 
33.78  34.01 
47.19  65.82 
65.02  69l38 


64.97 
72.65 
26.00 
29.15 


16.70 
21.42 
23.48 

17.78 
35.54 
86.35 
68.29 

65.05 
69.07 
10.83 

28.78 


$26.02 
21.98 
18.45 
21.79 

20.40 
21.57 
42.81 
58.30 

$6.16 
65.86 
51.73 
22.16 
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COTTONSEED  OIL. 

Table  183. — CotUmued  oil:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  hundredweight  ofepot 

prime  summer  yellow ,  New  York,  1910-11  to  19il-tt. 


[Compiled  from  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Reports  and 

Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Heporter.] 

Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aw- 
Me. 

1910-11 

$ia84 
5.8S 
6.47 

8.88 

6.67 
5.78 
9.27 
14.84 

20.26 
25.88 
12.32 
8.73 

$iai2 
6.96 
6.38 
7.67 

5.87 
6.30 
10.17 
16.44 

2a  25 
21.33 
13.48 
9.90 

18.11 
5.97 
6.22 
7.00 

5.22 
7.71 
11.75 
17.99 

20.25 
23.00 
11.43 
&67 

$7.29 
5.73 
6.01 
7.05 

5w55 
7.93 
12.53 
18.59 

20.25 

22.75 

10.14 

8.31 

17.24 
&37 
6.30 
6.86 

5.83 
8.38 
12.38 
18.65 

2a  25 

21.50 

8.91 

8.29 

$7.32 

$7.03 

$6.60 
5.69 
6.44 
7.38 

6.70 
ia53 
13.62 
19.84 

20.25 
19.07 
a  21 

$ai9 

6.46 
6.96 
7.51 

6.61 
ia73 
15.30 
ia75 

21.25 
18.54 
6.06 

$0.55 
7.18 
7.0fl 

7.18 

6.40 

laoi 

$6.43 

S5LflJc7.47 

1911-12 

6.39     5.54 
6.25    6.35 

6. 98  7. 12 

6.56     7.08 

8.99  9.59 
12.32;  12.61 
20.09  20.33 

20. 25,  2a  25 
21.86  19.67 
8. 44     7. 29 

a86    t.vt 

7. 70     9l  11 

6.14 

1912-13 

ft-TI 

1913-14 

7.30     7.  is'    7.34 

1914-15 

6.18     6.06     €wS 

1915-16 

laoi   lacu    s.« 

1916-17 

16.23   16.36    14.52   13.07 

2aoo  aa25.  »l25  i&n 

21.25  25.03;  27.37   2L41 

1917-18 

191»-19 

1919-20 

19.21,  16.70   la.  311  2a  23 

1920-21 

7. 13j  1  7.45  I  &  70'    &  96 

1031-22 

1 

11-year  aTerage.. 

11.65 

11.36 

11.33 

11.26 

11.06 

11. 3l!  11.16   11.12 

11.40;  11.731  11.92  1L73   11.41 

I  Largely  nominal. 

Table  184. — Cottonseed  oil:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  1909-1920, 
[See  "  General  note,"  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Kxpaits. 

PRINaPAL  KXPOBT- 
INO  COtJKTBIES. 

nhfnft 

1.000 
gdUofU. 

IjOOO 

gaUone. 

2S1 

476 

38,968 

157 

IjOOO 
gaOoru. 

LOGO 

gaOofu, 

2,869 

127 

15,876 

1.000 
gaiUnu. 

1,000 
gaUowt, 

25,751 

1,000 
gouotu. 

IMO 
gauom. 
1,C06 

418 

Egypt 

257 
1629 

364 

142 

39 

2,261 

6!M 

2,817 

3,289 

6,918 

4,600 

205 

292 

3,607 

5,3,S2 

1,504 

633 

422 

336 

60fi 

6.  m) 

3,  .W2 

5 
8,707 

80 
1,261 

United  States 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORT- 

Ajg^ri;^    

2,450 

M.684 

Australia 

119 

29 

Austria- Himgary 

>5 

1,086 

♦2 

Belgium 

446 

a 

5,516 
1,384 

816 
656 

414 

21 

2,677 

150 

^T^W,           .    . 

7 

6,255 

461 

611 

1,018 

Canftdft  .  .. 

Franoe 

335 

6 

12 

£1 

fl^^rTTiAny.,.r .  .,... 

Italy...! 

1 
*27 

* 

1,095 

43 

4,020 

1 

Malta..  . 

Mart»n«q"e 

Mexico.! 

»341 
52 

Netherlands 

5,837 

l!584 

41 

1 

1,709 

2.602 
2,821 

731 

Norway 

101 

l^onuiniA. ....  ,a.  w 

(*■) 

S^TIApAl     ,     , 

1 

Serbia 

1 

Sweden . 

»3 

7,189 

6 

2 
5,727 
2,044 

1,2S7 
8,03.5 
2,166 

41 

2,930 

961 

United  Klngclora 

Otlifir  coimtrlGS 

15 
902 

2,802 
925 

5,162 

Total 

44,498 

48,929 

17,170 

19,905 

j      31,141 

85,908 

23,673 

33,308 

» Three-year  average. 
•  Less  than  600  gallons. 


«  Four-year  average. 
<One-year  average. 


•  Two-year  average. 
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TOBACCO. 
Table  185. — Tobacco:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  oouTUries,  1909-29f0, 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Average 
1900- 
1013.1 

1018 

1019 

1990 

Average 
1900- 
1913.1 

1018 

• 

1919 

1920 

NORTH  AMXBICA. 

United  states 

Porto  Rico 

1,000 
acret. 
1,148 
18 

UOOO 
acres. 
1,647 
24 

IfiOO 
acret. 

1,000 
acrea. 
1,960 
42 

1,000 
fxmnds. 
996,176 
12,700 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,439,071 
17,106 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

23,000 

1,000 
pounds. 

Canada: 

Quebec. 

10 

4 

7 
6 

23 

9 

33 
20 

6,262 
8.372 

7,732 
6,500 

16,770 
17,000 

26,400 
21,680 

Ontario 

14 

13 

32 

53  1      14,634 

14,232 

33,770 

48,069 

Costa  Rica 

I 

L„. 

•228 

'          ' 

Cuba 

67,490 

29,200 

674 

418 

34,711 

28,568 

59,991 

3,377 

2,371 

13,000 

4  14,169 

107 

9,833 

20,741 

4  15,220 

219 

4  45,272 

66,536 

22,120 

1829 

4  16,426 

177,107 

55,842 

3,988 

1,657 

1,444 

450,000 
2,801 
4,273 

117, 180 

46,090 

03,717 
20,737 
1,120 
63,007 
30,030 

23,074 

250 

2,416 

001 

13,780 

1,837 
42 

Dominican  Republic . 
Guatenmla 

«25 

'.v.'.'.y.'.v. 

135,000 
1,040 

•30,000 

Jamaica. 

1 

.......... 

: ; 

Kexloo 

27,063 
«  9,266 

flOUTB  AMEBICA. 

Argsntlna 

24 

27 

15 

Brazil 

••53,900 

Chile. 

2 
3 

3 
2 
35 

6,020 

049 

30,864 

Uruguay 

1 

Paraguay 

•35,274 

BUKOPE. 

Austria 

40 

Croatia  Slavonia  4 

Bosnia-Henegovbia  4. 

Belgium 

10 

424 

1 

4  39 

4  39 

15 

89 

17 
55 

7 
63 

30,050 
35,260 

13,406 
53,400 

Bolgaria 

PwiTTiark 

France 

20 
29 
116 

23 

31 

29 
32 
86 
51 
20 
1 
»40 

4  19,568 
51,528 
63,165 

34,670 
45,379 
57,195 

46,031 

Greece 

68,500 

Hunsarr 

4  120 

10 

1 

.       425 

108 

64 

5 

1 

1 

1,026 

fiajy^..::::::;::::. 

17 

1 

•32 

21 

1 

36 

19,841 

21,160 

28,268 

NettierlandB. 

RnmftTiia. 

•13,470 

•26,477 

•5,371 

Russia  proper  4. 

Northern  Caucasia  «. . 

Berbla4 

Sweden 

1 
1 

1,016 
2 

18 

1 
1 

1,389 

1,600 
86tt 

Switzerland 

1 

660 

ASIA. 

British  India 

British  North  Borneo 

Ceylon 

14 
432 

Dutch  East  Indies: 
Java  and  Madura 

>  61,480 

1 51,801 

83,544 

Sumatra,    east 
ooastoi 

Japanese  Empire: 
Japan 

Chosen  (Korea).. 

72 
46 
1 
155 
37 

21 

64 

76 

76 

107,480' 

113,361 

Formosa 

Philippine  Islands... 
Russia,  Asiatic 

104 

182 

250 

135,706 

124,560 

143,076 

ATRICA. 

Algeria 

27 

3 
23 

1 
1 

43 

1 
6 
5 

32 

1 

3 

•8 

33,069 

484 

•4,701 

•620 

14,931 

459 

31,660 

620 

2,553 

1,468 

w 14, 183 

2,664 

24  660 

TiSils 

Nyasaland 

7 
5 
10 

2 

4,006 

•2,030 

10  11,644 

u  2,352 

Rhodesia 

Union  of  South  AMca 

OCEANU. 

Australia 

2 

2 

Piji 

>  Five-year  average  exc^t  in  a  few  cases  where 
statistics  were  unavailable. 

•  UnofDcial. 

•  State  of  Bahia. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

•  Former  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia. 


•  Bessarabia  only. 
T  Less  than  500. 

•  Cultivated  by  Europeans. 

•  Southern  Rhodesia. 

i«  Excluding  native  locations,  reserves,  etc. 
u  Excludes  Victoria. 
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TOBAOOO— Oontinued. 
Table  186. — Tobaeoo:  World  production  a$far  as  reported^  190O-19t0, 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1906 


Production. 


Pounds, 
2,201,193,000 
2,270^213,000 
2;,S7O,06<000 
^401,266^000 
2^1M^ML0OO 
^279,72^000 


Year. 


1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1011 


Production. 


Potindt, 
2,270^298,000 
2,901,061,000 
2,382,601,000 
2, 742^600, 000 
2,833,729,000 
a,Mfl^202;Q00 


Year. 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Productloii. 


Pound*. 
1,274,819^000 
a^l49,ff&000 
2,2$4,067,000 

1,647,  in;  000 

1,766^7601000 


Year. 

ProducttOD, 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 

Ponnit. 

3,138»274,00B 
^1^882,000 
2;17«,M1,000 

1932 

19S8 

Table  187. —  Tobacco:  Acreage^  production,  value^  condition^  etc.,  in  the  United  Stata, 

1849-1921, 

[See  note  for  Table  117.) 


Year. 


1849.. 
1B.V0.. 
18fi9. . 
1879.. 
18S9.. 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 

1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1909.. 
19101. 
1911 . . 
1912.. 
1913.. 

1914.. 
19L5.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 

1918». 

1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Acre-    Aver- 
age   I    age 
(000     yield 
omit- 1    per 
ted).  ;  acre. 


ilcr«. '  Lbs, 


8S9 

1,102 
1,046 
1,039 
1,031 
1,038 

806 
776 
796 
821 
876  , 

1,^S  ; 
1,366  , 
1,013 
1,226 
1,210 

1,224 
1,370 
1,413 
1,618 

1,647  ! 
1,»51  , 
1,960 
1,435 


res.i 

6:)S.  5 

72S.5 
778.0 
78a  0 
797.3 
786.3 

819.0 
815.6 
857.2 
S5a5 
82a2 

814.8 
807.7 
893.7 
785.5 
784.3 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
prlc« 
per 


I 


i^^ 


Pounds.  I 

^^ 

506,663 
467,881 

802,397 
814,846 
818,953 
821,824 
815^972 

660^461 
683,084 
68%  429 
698,126 
718,061 

1,055,133 

1,103,415 

905,109 

962,866 

953,734 


M5.7  1,034,679 
775.4  ,  1,062,287 

816.0  1,153,278 

823.1  '  1«249,276 


873.7 
751.1 
807.3 
749.4 


1,439,071 
1,466,481 
1,582,226 
1,075,418 


Cts, 


6.0 
6.9 

7.1 
6.6 
7.1 
7.0 
6.8 

8.1 
&6 

lao 
ia2 
ia3 

10.1 
9.3 
9.4 
10.8 
12.8 

9.8 
9.1 
14.7 
24.0 

28.0 
39.0 
21. 2 
19.9 


Farm 
Talae 
Dec.l 
(000 
<miit- 
ted). 


Im] 


mports 
of  on- 


Domestic 
exports  of 

unmanu-      mamifao- 
factured,         tored, 
fiscal  year     fiscal  year 


Oonditionof  croiriBc 
crop. 


Dolls. 


Pounds, 


Pounds.    \P,dt. 


30,200 
31,696 

57,278 
-^661 


67,664 
65,516 

63,883 
63,519 


71,411 
74,130 

106,374 
102,142 
86,210 
104,063 
123;  481 

101,411 

96^281 

169,672 

300^449 

402,264 
570,863 
335,676 
223,755 


I 


816,787,782 
801,007, 866 
368,184,084  , 
311,971,831  , 


334^302,091 
312,227,802 
340,742,864 
33a  812^658 
287;  900^  946 

867,190,074 
365^327,072 
379,846^320 
418;  796^906 
449,749,982 

348,346,091 
443,293,156 
411,698,860 
289, 170;  686 

629^287,761 

048,087,656 


26,851,268 
29,428,837 
34,016,966 
31,162,630 

33,286,378 
41,125,970 
40,896,807 
35,005,131 
43,123,106 

46,853,389 

48,208,288 
64,740,380 
67,977,118 
61,174,761 

45y764,728 
48;  013, 816 
46,136^347 
79;  367,663 

88,961,103 
94,005,182 


100.0 
88.0 
S9.0 

83.7 
88.6 
88.6 
86.6 
86.1 

85.8 

87.4 
86. 7 
81.8 
86.6 

80.8 
85.S 
72.6 
87.7 
82.8 


P,ct, 


9ZT 
77.0 

84.4 

89.0 
82.0 
72.1 
a.  3 

82L0 

88L0 
84.1 
87.2 

Hi 

8&g 

83.4 
78.6 
68.0 
82.8 
78.8 


P.el. 


P.rf. 


66.0  66.5 
85.6  i  79.7 
S7.6     84.4  ;  8&6 


7&1 
87.0 
76w2 

84.0 
77.6 
78.3 
81.5 
83.4 

A7  '' 
85.1  I 
86.8  I 

82.6  t 

80L2  I 

77.7  , 
71.1  ! 
81.1 
74.6  . 

71.4 

8Ql7 


8L7 


£6.8  ,  8SL1  '*84.6 


83.1  !  83L6 
Ki.ii  i  75,1 
84.3  .  84.1 
71.0  I  66.6 


82.4 
71.8 
84.6 
70.6 


817 

8L9 
78wl 
81.5 
84.1 
«L8 

8tif 
8&8 
84.6 

84.8 
84.1 

8L8 

8a2 

80lS 
8L8 
71.6 

8L8 
8Li 
8S.S 

87.8 

87.4 
73.6 
S3.3 
78^ 


^Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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TOBACCO— Contintted. 
Tavlb  188.^7b&a<xo:  Acreage,  prvduetian,  arid  total/arm  value,  by  States,  1920-21. 


8Ut6 

Tboosandaof 
acres. 

Production 
(thousands  of  pounds). 

Total  value,  basis 

Dec.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1930 

1921 

1020 

1921 

ICassttChufetts 

10 
80 
3 
48 
35 

346 
10 
825 
100 
23 

4 
63 
22 
50 

5 
860 
180 

2 

M) 
81 
3 
43 

36 

167 

8 

450 

IS 

•• 

4 
42 
14 
48 

4 
385 

106 
2 

15,500 
44,400 
3,560 
64,980 
80,025 

179,680 
8,000 

433,750 
65,000 
13,200 

4,300 
60,480 
191800 
62,400 

5,000 

476,000 

94,900 

1,400 

'          13,700 

45,074 

2,500 

61,320 

18,590 

01,860 

6,000 

252,000 

50,400 
7;  896 

3,600 
88,640 
12,250 
61,488 

3,700 

825,710 

78,750 

1,500 

6,303 

15,540 

691 

12,986 

8,881 

43,000 

2,000 

109,789 

9,780 

4,884 

2,016 

7,862 
2,772 
16, 162 

1,650 

71,400 

18,980 

770 

4,932 

COT111(Pfitt'^lt,  ^,,. 

19,480 

New  York         

4S8 

pAnrMvlVBZlta.  ..r., r-r 

8.830 

Maryland 

3,532 

Vlreinla            

18.829 

Ww^virg^.     

1,440 

Ncrth  Ctfolf na  ...... -  - 

65,520 

SfHitlaTaixdlna 

5.544 

Georgia 

1.074 

Tyori^    

1.440 

Ohio 

5,79«3 

Indiana - 

1.838 

WiacoDsJn 

7,686 

IliuQuii.      

740 

Kentucky 

50,485 

TcnBfivoo      

15,750 

Alatmna 

890 

UnitodStatM        

1,960 

1,435 

1,582,235 

1,075,418 

335,675 

213, $16 

Table  189. — Tobacco:  Forecaste  0/  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

eetimatee, 

fOOO  ODtHted*] 


Year. 

July. 

Ai^fUflt. 

September. 

October. 

Pounds. 

974,000 

8n,000 

•54,245 

1,098,804 

1,203,077 

1,243,023 

1,265,862 

1,27S,062 

1,478,788 

November 
production 
estimate. 

Pounds. 

059,437 

903,875 

982,715 

1,050,025 

1, 14.5. 530 

1,185,47S 

1,286,686 

1,316,553 

1,476,444 

Final 
estimate. 

1912           

Pounds. 
1,009,000 
926.000 
756,961 
1,104,709 
1,191,336 
1,226,912 
1,1S7.128 
1,453,108 
1,500.800 

Pounds. 

980,000 

806,000 

791,379 

1,082,644 

1,196,659 

1,270,056 

1,228,081 

1,835,058 

1,544,480 

Pounds. 

•76,000 

861,000 

862,473 

1,120,149 

1,223,572 

1,221,186 

1,218,165 

1,279,012 

1,553,812 

Pounds. 
962,855 

1913 

953,734 

1914  

1,034,679 

1915 

1,062,237 

1916 

1,153,278 

1917 

1,249,276 

1918 

1,439,071 

1910 

1,405.481 

1920 

1,5S2,225 

Average 

1.1M.659 

1,147,161 

1, 146, 152 

1,152,485 

1.142.971 

1,211,426 

1931 

982,157 

889,366 

048,824 

991,564       1.020.874 

»  1,075,418 

« Preliminary. 

Tablb  190. — Tobacco:  Condition  of  crop.  United  States,  on  1st  of  months  named,  IBOO-- 

19tl. 


Year 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

JiUy. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1900 

88.5 
86.5 
86.6 
85.1 
85.3 
87.4 
86.7 
81.3 
86.6 
89.8 
85.3 

82.9 
73.1 
81.2 
82.9 
88.9 
84.1 
87.2 
82.8 
85.8 
83.4 
78.5 

77.5 
78.2 
81.5 
83.4 
83.7 
85.1 
86.2 
82.5 
84.3 
80.2 
77.7 

76.1 
81.5 
84.1 
82.3 
85.6 
85.8 
84.6 
84.8 
84.1 
81.3 
80.2 

1911 

72.6 
87.7 
82.8 
66.0 
85.5 
S7.6 
86.8 
83.1 
83.6 
84  3 
71.9 

68  0 
82.8 
78.3 
66.5 
79.7 
84.4 
88.1 
83.6 
75.1 
Ml 
66.6 

71.1 
81.1 
74.6 
71.4 
80.7 
85.5 
84.5 
82.5 
71.8 
84.6 
70.5 

80.5 

1901 

1912 

81  8 

1902 

1918 

76.6 

1903      

1914 

l\i 

19(^4 

1915 

1905 

1916 

85  6 

1906 

1917 

87.8 

1907 

1918 

87  4 

1908 

1919 

73.6 

1909 

1930 

83.3 

1910 

1921 

75.6 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 

Tablb  191. — Tobacco:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  pound  December  /,  and  value  per  acre, 

by  States. 


1  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 

Table  192. — Tobacco:  Extent  and  camee  of  yearly  crop  losses ,  1909-1920. 


2 


1 


1820 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average... 


P,cl. 
2.3 
8.9 
8.6 
3.3 
3.6 

3.9 
18.1 
16.3 

7.6 

16.7 
4.8 
5.5 


P.  a, 
7.0 
7.9 
.4 
2.2 
5.5 

&2 
.2 
.7 

4.8 

.9 
6.8 
6.8 


P.et. 

0.0 
.6 
.2 
.5 

1.3 

.9 
.1 
.4 
.8 


1.2 
1.1 


P.d. 

a7 

.2 

.7 

3.3 

1.3 

1.2 
.4 

1.2 
.5 

.8 
.4 

.7 


P.d, 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.0 

.8 

.6 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

.3 
.8 


P.d. 

'6\ 

.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.3 
.2 

.6 

.1 


P,cL 

ai 
a2 

.2 
.2 

.8 

.9 
.1 
.6 
.2 


P.et. 
11.7 
19.2 
11.4 
11.1 
14.0 

16.3 
20.1 
20.0 
15.3 

19.5 
14.4 
15.3 


P.et, 

5.5 

0.6 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.6 
(») 
.1 
.7 

.3 
.7 

.7 


P.et. 
2.6 
2.8 
2.1 
2.1 
2.8 

4.0 
2.7 
3.0 
2.8 

1.0 
2.8 
2.6 


P.d. 


7.7 


4.3 


3     16.7 


2.6 


P.eL 

.1 
.1 

(») 

.1 
.1 

.1 

.2 
.1 

0) 


P.et 
21.» 
2L0 
14.3 

1&4 

33.5 
34.8 

25.0 
21.3 

22.6 
20.6 
19.  € 


3Q.8 


>  Less  than  0  05  per  cent. 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 
Table  193.— Tbfcaoo):  Wholesale  price  per  poundy  19tl-19U. 
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Hopldnsvllle. 

LouisTiUe. 

Richmond. 

Baltimore. 

Date. 

Leaf,  common  to  fine. 

Leaf  (Burley  dark 
red),  common  to  good. 

common  to  fine. 

Leaf  (Maryland), 
medium  to  nne  red. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

Cmte. 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

Cents, 
35.00 
42.60 
45.00 
52.00 
55.00 

Cents. 
20.19 
23.56 
25.12 
27.60 
25.25 

Cents. 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 

Cents. 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
3a  00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

Cents. 
16.06 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.50 
16.00 
19.38 
20.50 
20.50 
21.00 
21.00 

Cents. 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Cents. 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
14.00 
14.00 

"4.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 

CenU. 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
12.88 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.60 
10.50 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 

Cents. 
68.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
4a  00 
40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

46.00 
46.00 

Cents. 
39.71 
29.00 
29.00 

April 

29.00 

fSy  :  ::   : 

29.00 

JuDe^ 

31.50 

Julyi     

20.00 

August^ 

29.00 

September  *. . 

29.00 

October  1 

29.00 

November  > 

31.60 

December 

12.00 

45.00 

26.12 

31.60 

8.00 

55.00 

24.47 

7.00 

30.00 

17.83 

7.00 

30.00 

12.66 

18.00 

46.00 

80.62 

1920 

14.00 
12.14 
14.00 
10.00 
6.00 
4.00 
7.50 

53.00 
36.50 
26.00 
20.50 
14.60 
12.50 
14.00 

27.01 
21.00 
19.03 

13.00 
10.00 
25.00 
13.00 
10.00 

aoo 

9.00 

42.00 
48.00 
44.00 
32.00 
19.00 
15.00 
16.00 

27.05 
26.60 
84.34 

10.00 
15.00 
16.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

37.00 
46.00 
45.00 
27.00 
18.00 
20.00 
20.00 

24.40 
27.31 
28.74 

25.00 
26.00 
22.00 
17.00 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

68.00 
4a  00 
40.00 
28.00 
21.00 
14.00 
15.00 

41.18 

1919 

37.22 

1918 

33.56 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914.. 

^  No  quotations  for  Hopkinsville. 
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TOBACCO— Oontinued. 
Table  194. — Tobacco  (itnmanu/aettared):  Internatiowd  trade,  ealendor  yean  1909-19t0. 
[Tobacco  comprises ieftf,  stems,  strippings,  and  tombac,  but  not  sntrff.    See  ^'Oenertl  note,"  Table  1S54 


I  Average,  1909-1913. 


Country. 


'  Imports.   Exports. 


PBINCTPAL  EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Algeria 

Bnttil 

British  India 

^Ukaria 

Oeyfon 

Cuba 

pominican  RppubUc. 
Putcli  East  Indies. . . 

■Greece 

Iklexico 

Paraguay 

Perafa 

Philippine  Islands. . . 

Russia 

United  States 


UPOO 
pounds.  : 
4,77«  I 

6.588 


FEWaPAL  IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 


Aden 

Argentiixa 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary. , 

"Belgium 

Canada 

China ,... 

Denmark 

g.^XP^-- 

Finland 

France 

Oormany 

Italy 

Netherlands , 


Nigeria.. 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


11,619 

14,988 

13,740 

49,984 

22,094 

17,«91 

15,113 

8,774 

19,005 

9,507 

63,914 

168,437 

47,732 

57,218 

6,060 

3,994 

6,565 

51,026 

9,772 

17,949 

117,956 

24,799 


846,929 


1,000 
potind»' 
11/661 
50,891 
28,«74 

4,810 

4,093 
38,085 
22,896 
Ii3,823 
m,  113 

1,898 
11,861 

3,874 

26,016 

23,283 

881,  IW 


7,739 
41 
(^) 

23,192 

33 

433 

25,487 

100 


26 

116 

3,008 

3,786 


279 


1 

47 

4,603 

60,742 


928,609 


ms 


Imports.  I  Exports. 


I 


UOOO 

pounds. 

2,128 

1,316 

6,77* 


(0 


4,244 

19 


329 
164 


63,514 


10,355 
12,454 
15,069 


22,870 
24,145 

3,682 
15,027 

3,126 
110,971 


42,150 
831 


3,416 
1,747 

49,808 
7,484 

13,866 
171,428 

22,447 


629,808 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
U,8B6 
63,907 
26,314 


4,757 
27,351 
83,5U» 
17,746 
80,886 


16,546 

1,766 

66,706 


486,827 


6,416 
4.968 


1,220 

25,200 

2 


1,875 
7,270 


41 


4,514 
24,824 


777,658 


1919 


Imports. 


1,000 

pounds. 

3,841 

1,476 

8,404 


4,381 


634 


85,086 


10,027 
18,067 
16,226 


80,096 
24,^81 
21,310 
30,688 
17,998 
5,493 
106,153 


63,003 
232,655 


11,331 
8,786 
70,422 
12,889 
27^742 
389,517 
80,063 


1,186,734 


Exports. 


•  iJOOO 

pounds. 

25,518 

08,862 

44^€10 

16,216 

1,739 

86,326 

44,766 

301,ii68 

68,361 


22,768 
3,721 
48,564 


776,678 


5,801 
2,894 


€6 

1,J86 

48,044 

499 


375 


648 
60,048 


76 


173 
5,887 
4,116 


1,607,228 


1920 


Imports.  I  Exports. 


IJQOO 
pound». 
6,408 
2,176 
10,121 


167 


763 


82,221 


8,683 


K>,eo» 

86,126 
21,121 
30,310 
15,800 
18,284 
4,706 
76,615 
496,162 
74,246 
86,787 


6,753 


73,668 


28,003 

209,721 

19,451 


1,315,367 


i,0O0 
pounds. 
23,724 
S7,3II 


»,» 


]«,8ai 

'479,'8C0 


7X8 

J6,062 

76 


tn 

«2i 

78 
10,175 


112 
4,850 
».»4 


801,748 


1  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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APPLES. 
TA3LX  H^.'-AppUf:  Production  and /una  priea  Becemher  1,  by  States,  19S7-'19tl. 


state. 


Totad  crop  (tbousands  of  btuhals). 


»17 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Vtam  priee  per  busbal  D«e.  1 

(cents). 


1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 


MlOne 

New  Hftmpshire. 

Venuont 

Massachusetts — 
Bhode  Island 


Connecticut... 
New  York.... 
New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsytvauia. 
Delaware 


ICaryland 

Vlr^nia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 


Georgia... 
Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 


Wlsoonsln 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Hissotirt 

South  Dakota. 


Nebraska.. 
Kansas. . . . 
Kentucky.. 


Alabama... 
Mississippi. 


Texas. c 

Oklahoma. 


Montana.. 
Wvoiiung. 
Colorado.. 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California 


4,276 
1,035 
1,248 
2,163 
196 

1,251 
10,266 

2,068 

11,646 

798 

2,559 
11,778 
4,320 
4,500 
1,635 

1,713 
6,760 
4,836 
7,618 
4,146 

3,090 
1,446 
3,795 
8,070 


1,864 
2,853 
5,802 
4,170 
1,449 


357 
1,203 

2,574 

1,044 


2,190 

879 
129 
906 


3,813 
19,830 
4,^ 
6,804 


^010 
1,156 

990 
1^430 

189 

999 
4^878 
^463 
16,080 

714 

2,034 
10,008 
5,856 
3,588 
1,407 

1,713 
7,005 
1,794 
9,459 
9,792 

2^8111 

996 

1.584 

4,245 

273 

625 

1,603 
2,799 
4,050 
1,662 


273 
660 

1,290 
792 


2,967 

912 

138 
786 


1,200 
16,491 
3,384 
0,660 


4,829 
1,364 

960 
3,187 

834 

1,306 
14,350 
1,666 
5,513 
606 

1,519 
8,943 
4,189 
2,000 
216 

417 
2,976 
1,190 
4,673 
5,844 

1,515 
1,336 
1,810 
5,132 
,  168 

907 
1,835 
1,281 
1,259 

577 

218 

44 

487 

1,600 

7,104 

860 

80 

8,418 

1,100 
125 
760 
53 

3,800 
25»296 
6,921 
8,200 


1,080 

1,200 

998 

8,575 


2,376 
47^087 

2,942 
18>584 


2,600 
13,744 
8,010 
6,320 
440 

1,270 
13,960 
4,596 
5,866 
16,500 

2,250 
1,350 
4,410 
4,724 
180 

797 
1,144 
5»022 
4,280 
1,186 

190 
34 
274 
585 

8,900 

825 

18 

2^880 

484 

89 

1,064 

36 

3,420 
21,502 
4,158 
6,000 


4,060 
700 
600 

1,125 
63 

758 

12,657 

667 


708 
420 
503 
293 


3,390 
1,029 
2,381 
6,317 

1,060 
900 
630 
480 
126 

125 

172 
636 
754 
890 

145 

35 

274 

486 

120 

975 

19 

%20O 


47 

L037 

24 

4,400 
29,062 
0,667 
6,500 


95 
120 
130 
155 
150 

144 
132 
125 
126 
110 

97 
101 
122 
114 
155 

120 
150 
121 
110 
140 

134 
155 
145 
106 
170 

140 
135 
117 
122 
140 


150 
130 


135 
100 


80 

150 

205 
80 


95 
125 
105 
115 


96 

110 
140 
160 
155 

155 
112 
160 
120 
125 

lie 

124 
117 
130 
206 

165 
153 
180 
185 
115 

155 
209 
206 
164 
235 


190 
170 
156 
170 


160 
201 


140 
210 


170 

118 
240 
140 


170 
125 
.110 
130 


117 
160 
175 
200 
196 

170 
200 
200 
225 
200 

200 

160 
180 
187 
280 

245 
262 
267 
230 
220 

220 
250 
275 
190 
300 


210 
250 
225 
250 

235 
200 
190 
176 

170 
175 
350 
185 

200 
225 
170 
300 

uo 

155 
140 
145 


120 
150 
150 
120 
200 

125 

75 
120 
90 
95 

78 
90 
125 
105 

m 

105 
115 
143 
140 
77 

170 
200 
191 
170 
260 

230 

220 
160 
142 
175 

190 
200 

200 
230 

140 
180 


140 

180 
250 
120 
275 

145 
140 
125 
160 


115 
175 
105 
240 
2S0 

240 
206 
270 
260 
220 

196 
2S6 
260 
260 
230 

200 
225 
230 
250 
105 

242 
260 
274 
256 
280 

270 
250 
260 
245 
200 

240 
200 
190 
210 

200 

150 
250 
170 

20O 
250 
130 
260 

180 
125 
115 
135 


United  States. 


166,749 


142,086 


223,077 


98,097 


121.7 


132.8 


183.6 


114.8 


;67. 8 
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APPLES— Continued. 

Table  196. — Apples:  Estimated  annual  production  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1917  to  1921,  inclusive, 

(By  commercial  crop  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  total  crop  which  is  sold  for  consumption  as  ftesh  tnlL 
One  barrel  is  equivalent  to  three  boxes.] 


State. 

Thousands  of  barrels. 

State. 

Thousands  of  barrels. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

R.I 

CJonn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W.Va... 
N.C 

Oa 

Ohio 

Ind 

m 

Mich 

Wis 

Mhin 

Iowa 

400 

lao 

132 

225 

19 

96 

2,058 

408 

854 

191 

263 

1,687 

688 

200 

120 

603 

456 

1,654 

515 
124 
60 
275 

226 
122 
105 
300 
20 

108 
6,950 

514 
1,116 

186 

815 
1.766 
1,032 

184 

117 
902 
266 
837 

1,495 
114 
40 
101 

675 
187 
203 
335 
65 

119 
2,975 
456 
750 
155 

177 

1,653 

648 

92 

85 
280 
137 
712 

1,050 
108 
61 
211 

230 
170 
190 
375 
75 

215 
6,500 

848 
1,547 

219 

399 
1,968 
1,340 

250 

106 
1,445 

542 
1,369 

3,167 

161 

78 

420 

630 
110 
116 

172 
8 

70 

3,000 

'l32 

221 

14 

20 
136 
130 

25 

58 
360 
109 
397 

1,206 
64 
64 
26 

Mo 

S.Dak... 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 

Tenn. — 

Ala 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark 

Mont 

Colo 

N.  Mex.. 

Ari« 

Utah 

Idaho.... 
Wash.... 

2Sf::::: 

u.  s. 

226 
650 
153 

192 
24 
23 
54 

409 

74 
701 
175 

16 
184 

873 
4,620 

713 
1,174 

735 

3 

72 

333 

108 

218 
26 
11 
17 

241 

75 
527 
117 

15 
163 

112 
4,296 

671 
1,127 

1,010 

180 

459 

57 

68 

9 

87 

43 

1,100 

140 
828 
264 
16 
121 

1,006 
7,167 
1357 
1,200 

924 
5 
110 
286 
218 

204 
20 
21 
29 

724 

128 
736 
108 
10 
196 

736 
5,734 

832 
1,230 

3D 
0 
17 
29 

31 

45 
15 
21 
21 
16 

175 
812 
123 
6 
196 

1,349 
8,300 
1,667 
i;280 

22,341 

24,743 

26,150 

33,905 

21,204 

Table  197. — Apples:  Total  aggregate  production  (bushels)  in  the  United  States,  1889- 

1921. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

ProduodoBi. 

1889» 

U%  105,000 

1898 

118,061,000 
17S,S07,000 

1906 

216,720,000 

1914 

253,200,000 

1890 

80,142,000 
198,907,000 

18991 

1907 

119,560,000 

1915 

290,011,000 

1891 

1900 

206,930,000 

1908 

148,940.000 
t0,ttg,OOO 

1916 

193,905,000 

1892 

120,536,000 

1901 

135,500,000 

1909» 

1917 

106,749,000 

1893 

114,773,000 

1902 

21^330,000 
19^680,000 

1910 

141,640,000 

1918 

160,625,000 

1891 

131,648,000 

1903 

1911 

214,020,000 

1919 

1«.086,000 

1895 

219,600,000 

1904 

233,630,000 

1912 

235,220,000 

1920 

223,677,000 
96.097,000 

1896 

232,600,000 

1905 

136,220,000 

1913 

145,410,000 

1921 

1897 

163,728,000 

i  Census  Hgures. 
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Table  198. — AppUK  Fcneatts  of  produeHon,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

esHmaUt. 

[OOOomlttfld.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

Aucost. 

*gr 

October. 

Novem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
esti- 
mate. 

Final 
esti- 

1915 

ButkeU, 
191,280 
216,720 
206,251 
203,164 
166,334 
196,968 

Butkelt. 
193,852 
217,603 
200,341 
196,419 
156,606 
200,421 

Btuhelt. 
206,333 
214,672 
187,743 
196,614 
166,004 
213,187 

Btuhelt. 
213,607 
203,037 
177,157 
196,828 
163,242 
223,241 

BtukOs. 
214,800 
106,607 
176,620 
108,389 
160,721 
227,978 

BwkOi. 
230,011 
202,245 
17lj783 
197,360 
144,429 
206,219 

Bfuheb. 
230,011 
103,905 
166,749 
160,625 
142,086 
223,677 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

AvwaflB 

197,450 

193,872 

196,726 

194,360 

196.618 

183,000 

187,676 

1921 

100,674 

102,190 

100,463 

106,028 

100,010 

109,710 

198,007 

1  Prellmtnary. 
Table  199. — Applet:  Farm  price,  cents  per  btuhel,  an  let  of  each  month,  1910-19£1. 


Year. 


1910 

1911 

1012 

1913 


1914. 
1015. 
1916. 
1917. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


ATorago,  1912-1921 


Jan. 
1. 


108.0 
89.4 
73.4 

107.1 
68.0 
79.7 

101.1 


147.7 


Feb. 
1. 


ioe.8 

117.2 
95.8 
76.4 

116.8 
71.2 
88.0 

iiao 


128.81  14a  1   145.8 
175. 
231. 
130. 


16a  4 


213.8  214.7 
118.6   128. 


112.8   120.2 


Mar. 
1. 


112.6 
121.0 
101.2 
80.4 

126.0 
73.2 
92.0 

123.3 


Apr. 


114.2 
131.8 
100.2 
83.7 

183.0 
76.8 
94.9 

133.0 


r 


i2a7 

139.2 
121.8 
89.6 

14L8 
85.4 
9&0 

140.8 


151.9 
201 
260.1 
134.4   142.2 


154.8 
224.5 


June 
1. 


119.0 
137.5 
118.4 
97.6 

141.0 
90.4 
106. 
157.2 


.3 


286.5^  207.0 
160.2 


July 


94.4 
116.1 
95.2 
98.6 

113.4 
84.4 
108.1 
151.1 


168.2^  150.4  128.1 
237. 


197.7 
280.7 


127.9   137.9   149.3   167.2   144.6   118.6   103.8   107.8   114.9 


Aug. 


76.4 
83.9 
75.0 
80.6 

79.9 
7a  1 
80.4 
127. 


174.7 
198.4 


17a0  171.2 


Sept 


73.7 
71.6 
64.8 
75.8 

66.1 
60. 
77.7 
107.8 

123.7 
162. 
137. 
163. 


Oct. 
1. 


75.5 
68.0 
61.8 
81.0 

68.8 
62.0 
83.1 
106.8 

133.5 

m.i 

132. 
188. 


Not. 
1. 


83.4 
69.4 
62.4 

9ao 

66.6 
69.2 
87.6 
117.6 

138.6 
182.8 
130.0 
213. 


Dec 
1. 


Yearly 
aver. 


89.6 
72.1 
66.3 
98.1 

59.4 
09.0 
91.2 
121.5 

132.8 
183. 
114. 
168.61 


iia6 


97.1 
103.0 
88.4 
85.0 

99.9 
73.3 
90.5 
126.5 

140.5 
184.9 
206.1 
158.1 


125.4 


Table  200. — Apples:  Extent  and  catues  of  yearly  crop  losses,  1912-1920, 


Year. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1918 

1912 

Average. 


P.dL 
2.2 
4.3 
7.5 
4.1 
6.4 

1.2 

6.6 

las 

2.5 


4.9 


P.  a. 

as 

2.9 

.7 

3.0 

3.2 

1.9 
.3 
.4 

.9 


1.7 


P.d, 

ia2 

29.1 
19.1 
16.2 
9.9 

15.8 
6.4 
25.3 

ia2 


16.7 


P.rt. 
0.8 
.6 
.8 
1.1 
.9 

.9 
.6 
.6 

.7 


P.rt. 

a2 

.6 

1.0 
.3 
.6 

.1 
.4 

.9 
.3 


P.rf. 

a7 

1.0 
.7 
1.1 
1.4 

1.2 
.0 
.6 
.9 


P.rt. 
16.6 
39.1 

30.7 
27.0 
22.8 

21.8 
15.1 
89.9 
16.9 


25.6 


P.d. 
4.4 

5.1 
4.2 
4.7 
5.6 

5.2 

.8 

1.0 

4.2 


3.9 


P.d. 
1.9 
2.7 
2.9 
2.8 
3.0 

3.0 
5.0 
5.2 
3.1 


8.3 


P.tit. 

ai 

.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 

.1 


.1 


I 


p.d. 
25.9 
62.7 
44.9 
44.2 
38.0 

35.4 
28.3 
53.6 

32.4 


80.6 


>Ziess  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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APPLES— amtiiiued. 

Table  201. — Applet:  M(mihly  average  jebbitig  prices  per  btm'el  and  per  box  at  iOn^ 

19tl. 

BARBSLfi. 


Market. 

January 

February 
avenge. 

March 

April. 

May 

average. 

Range.        Average. 

Range. 

Averagei 

New  York 

14.80 
5.36 
4.05 
4.56 
4.68 

4.46 
5.31 
6.13 
5.58 
4.68 

$5.01 
5.16 
4.17 
4.73 
4.88 

4.66 
5.60 
6.17 
5.97 
4.71 

16. 01      13.  fiO^lO.  00            tfi.  70 

64.00-613.50 
5.00-   9.00 
4.00-    7.50 
4.50-    8.60 
5.60-10.00 

6.00-    7.75 

sa.ai 

Ctaictgo 

5.38 
4.44 

5.06 
5.23 

5.31 
5.87 
6.14 
5.73 
&19 

4.60-    8.00            5.55 
2.85-    7.00            5.07 
8.25-    6.50            5.34 
4.75-    8.60            5.92 

4.25-    8.00           6.02 
4.75-    7.60            6l39 
6.00-    7.60  .         6.78 
6.75-    7.00           5.91 
3.60-    7.60            5.56 

6.  SI 

PhiliKiflphiA 

6.60 

Pittsburgh 

6.  a 

Bt.  Louis 

6.66 

Oindnnnti 

cn 

St.Panl 

MInrMMkp'iilis. . . 

7.66^    8.25 
5.75-    6.60 
4.00- 10.00 

7.51 

ITftPMHtVity 

5.88 

6.61 

Market. 

September. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber 
averafa. 

"^ 

Range. 

ATorage. 

Range. 

ATerage. 

avaraga. 

NwrTofIc 

65.60^3.60 
7.00- 10.00 
4.60- 10.50 
5.25-    9.00 

68.00 
8.26 
7.44 
7.22 

65.00411.00 
6. 00-10.50 
4.00- 12.00 
5.00-    9.00 
4.85-    8.26 

5.00-    8.50 
7.00-    8.60 
7.50-  10.60 

67.72 
8.00 
6.63 
7.16 
6.48 

7.64 
7.87 
8.78 

67.18 
7.97 
6.57 
6.55 

«5.44 

6.98 
7.73 
9.77 

87.81 

Obfantff),  ,. 

8.16 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

6t.  Louis 

6.65 
6.25 

Oi^nfi^ti. ....       . 

7.0O-    9.00 

&12 

6^13 

et.Paul 

7.97 

Minneapolis 

8.  SO 

Kansas  City 

'  10.Q0>.  12.00 

1L60 

5.00-11 

00 

8.88 

7.60-11.00 

9.23 

8.42 

&U 

BOXES. 


Market. 

January 
avvnge. 

February 
averaflB. 

Mareh 

Aprfl. 

May. 

avarage. 

Average. 

Range. 

Avewgfc 

NewYoit 

63.70 
3.14 
3.44 
2.60 

2.40 
3.09 
3.18 
2.84 

63.90 
3.30 
3.83 

63.77 
3.62 
3.06 
3.11 

62.6(^66.00 
2.25-5.25 

63.98 
3.23 

62.75-66.00 
2.50-4.50 
2. 00- 4. 00 
2.25-4.00 

tLfO 

Chicago 

iS 

Philadelphia 

8.11 

Pittsbur'gh 

2.25-3.76 

3.04 

3.18 

<^fndnnati 

St.  Paul 

3.54 
3.45 
3.29 

3.28 
3.41 
3.58 

3.00-3.75 
3.00-3.75 
3.50-4.60 

3.28 
3.38 
4.00 

3.00-3.50 
3.0O-8L76 
3.50-4.60 

XZT 

Minneapolis 

X3B 

4.  OB 

Market. 

September. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber 
average. 

DeoflB- 

ber 
average. 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

Average. 

Nmr  York 

62.25-16.00 

94.06 

62.00-65.50 
2.00-4.75 
L38-5.00 
2.00-4.75 

3.00-4.25 
2.90-4.75 
2.75-4.60 
2.95-  5rO<> 

63.36 
3.43 
2.88 
3.22 

3.62 
8.75 
3.54 
3.75 

12.80 
3.05 
^41 
^85 

8.66 
3.57 
3.63 
3.66 

ILII 

Cblcago 

!.• 

PMlfi^fAlnhli 

2.# 

PittsbuT^i 

St.  Paul 

2.25-8.75 
2.25-4.75 
8.76- 

2.81 
3.22 
3.75 

Xfl 

Minneapolis. 

KansasClty ^,...^  . 

#. 

3.n 

X9B 

^^^^FK^T\^..    . 

XS 

1 

1  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 


I  Bulk  per  barrel 
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t»9 


state. 


Maine 

titm  Hmdp- 

shire 

v^nttoo  V ..... 
Massacbusetts 
New  York.... 

New  Jccsey... 

Etonnsylvaaia 

Delaware.. 

llarylaod. 

Vir^... 

TVestVtegiBia 
North  Caro- 
lina  

Georgia — 

Ohio 

Tjidiaim... 

Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Iowa 


2917      UU8      1919       1920       1921 


1,064 

288 

0) 

S45 
7,4flft 

1,920 
T81 
S49 
410 

3,  SOB 

1,063 

(») 
262 
267 
280 

5,529 
1,166 


3t9 

235 
19,293 

880 

1,690 
375 
680 

4,315 

2,989 

0) 
133 
463 
106 

2,481 

2,80 

i}) 


2,300 

515 

1^ 

407 

12,tf6 

743 

1,349 

405 

602 

6,619 

2,672 

151 
0) 
298 

0) 


415 

249 

186 

588 

27,657 

812 
2,863 

754 
1,538 
8,043 

4,558 

566 
157 
882 
257 


3,^4 

«06 

169 

229 

22,031 

219 
916 
0) 

283 
2,087 

1,303 

0) 
137 
695 
162 


State. 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

TemieHee.... 
Arkansas 

Montana 

Gdorado 

New  Maxloo.. 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oreeon 

Caliromla 

Potomac  Val- 
ley*  

AU  other 

TotaL.. 


1917       1918       1919       1920       1921 


"2,370 
619 

1,182 
(») 

l,4d2 

171 

2,068 

034 

343 

2,088 

14,477 
3,235 
1,555 

776 
415 


57,048 


1,327 
<») 
398 
0) 

1,175 

0) 

2,041 

404 

452 

1,100 

18,075 
2,836 
8,058 


1,051 


68,840 


2,015 
164 
534 

(») 
4,368 

08 

104 
3,524 

22,140 
4,167 
4,147 


474 


81,662 


1,682 

738 

136 

2,676 

425 
2,787 

2,881 

22,608 
4,156 
4,666 


102,902  9^,837 


301 

0) 
(>) 


199 

676 

3,661 

622 

744 

5.911 

32,873 

•^6,190 

5>040 


#86 


1  Included  in  all  other. 

^"Pot9mac  Valley"  includes  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Viiigiaia,  and  West  Virginia,  January  tcntmc, 
laduiiTe. 

Table  20Z,'—Cold-8torage  holdings  o/applesy  combined  in  terms  of  thousands  qf  barrels 

(i.  e.y  000  omitted). 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.  j  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

1915 

4,293 
4,813 
4,132 
4,590 
4,294 
5,529 
6,386 

3,565 
4,236 
3,385 
3,957 

4,524 
6,105 

2,491 
3,242 
2,442 
2,830 
1,772 
3,162 
3,650 

1,343 
1,984 
1,545 
1783 
956 
1,699 
2,2t0 

474 
1,035 
808 
678 
380 
806 
1,119 

lOS 
804 
265 
159 
125 
213 
445 

I 

3,689 
3,260 
3,296 
3,752 
4,523 
4,475 
3,643 

5,441 

4,402 

1B16 

1917 

! 

4,689 

1018 

4,928 

U)19 

971 
544 
792 

51923 
*,7«7 

1020 

1621 

5,739 
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PEACHEB. 
Tablb  204.— -Peacto;  Production  and fcarm  prices,  hy  States,  1917-19tl. 


State. 

Farm  price  per  boabel  Sept.  U 
(cents). 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1S21 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

46 
144 

0 
0 

39 
213 

20. 

195 

1,262 

1,653 

1,100 

227 

504 

682 

760 
575 
390 
5,805 
148 

618 

82 

450 

448 

2 

1,263 

0 

214 

460 

1,285 

1,083 

776 

382 

4,621 

2,924 

8,340 
722 
204 
140 

884 

6 

293 

1,545 

501 

17,200 

2 

3 

10 
2,600 

2,134 

2,000 

203 

692 

1,092 

992 
1,539 

832 
3,799 

150 

3,238 
405 
770 

1,500 
100 

1,427 

5 

187 

988 

1,500 

974 
412 
269 
800 
180 

117 
670 
6 
48 
471 

6 

42 

155 

100 

15,200 

20 

185 

12 

200 

1,700 

347 

350 

7 

59 

52 

48 
614 
566 
6,550 
130 

335 
26 
76 

358 
85 

0 
0 
24 
80 
820 

1,230 
322 
264 

2,200 
360 

435 

860 

8 

54 

763 

4 

150 

772 

190 

12,848 

185 
200 

210 
220 
350 
250 
270 

270 
800 
190 
190 
200 

220 
210 
220 
250 
250 

330 
330 
270 
310 
330 

200 
810 
260 
240 
180 

170 
150 
190 
ISO 
140 

160 
250 
200 
180 
160 

270 
180 
170 
140 
150 

400 
400 
415 
425 
225 

220 
2jO 
225 
210 
185 

225 
184 
20O 
171 
300 

215 
258 
317 
230 
347 

254 
403 
400 
225 
180 

175 
175 
275 
310 
250 

235 

250 
250 
350 
250 

300 
200 
280 
390 
190 

317 
357 
357 

Ctonnecticut 

390 
4,823 

990 
1,848 

324 
1,038 

928 

900 
1,978 
1,030 
3,668 

0 
700 

832 
720 
138 
235 
510 

680 
1,150 

908 
6,092 

170 
140 

170 
170 
125 
120 
160 

175 
125 
120 
160 

"3i6' 

280 
275 
240 
240 
180 

180 
160 
167 
150 

S71 

New  York 

2SS 

New  Jersey 

83S 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

315 
300 

Maryland 

300 

Virginia 

806 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Ceorgia 

300 

145 
166 

Florida 

210 

Ohio 

341 
618 
461 

744 

174 
0 
0 
85 
0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

833 

2,440 

215 
210 
195 
200 
220 

135 
235 
195 
150 
120 

145 
120 

300 
340 
350 
350 
330 

330 
330 
350 
275 
170 

110 
150 

365 

Indiana 

fS? 

IllinoiR 

371 

Mir»ipaP 

290 

Iowa." 

341 

Missouri 

728 

Nebraska  

Kansas 



330 

Kentucky 

1,100 
596 

1,281 

Sm 

Tennessee 

Alfthainft.. 

166 

Mississippi 

ISO 

T^nlRJftna ........... 

250 

Texas 

1,728 
798 

1,824 

1,096 

121 

2,333 
167 

217 
959 
34 

170 
185 

125 
200 
195 

175 
190 

190 
200 
235 

165 

Oklahoma .       

150 

Arkansas 

160 

Colorado 

175 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

S2S 
300 

Utah 

1,365 

1,050 

130 

150 

i71 

Nevada 

3S0 

Idaho 

211 

1,747 

273 

15,724 

si 

575 

93 

11,920 

120 
100 
110 
100 

200 
140 

ITS 

Washington 

va 

OrcRon 

2S0 

CaUfomia 

100 

United  States. 

48,705 

33,094 

53,178 

45,620 

32,733 

i     .... 

1 

Table  20b.^Peache$:  Total  production  (bushels)  in  the  United  States,  1899-19il. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

ProdoctiaiL 

1899»           

15,4SS,000 
49,438,000 
46,445,000 
37,831,000 
28,850,000 
41,070,000 
36,634,000 
44,104,000 

1907 

22,527,000 
48,145,000 
86,470,000 
48,171,000 
34,880,000 
52,343,000 
39,707,000 
54,109,000 

1015 

64,007,000 
37,505,000 
48,765,000 
»^004^0M 
5S,178,0M 
45  6a^0M 
32,75«0 

1900 

1908 

1916 

1901 

1909» 

1917 

1902 

1910 

1918. 

1903 

1911 

1919 

1904           .  .     .. 

1912    

1920 

1905 

1913 

1921 

1906 

1914 

>  Census  figures. 
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Tablb  206.— PeacAet;  Foreeoiti  of  production,  monMyy  with  preliminary  and  final 

e8timat€i. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

8^t«m- 
her  pro- 
duction 
estimate^ 

Final 

estimate. 

1915 

Biulul. 
66,587 
42,062 
45,446 
52,860 
50,348 
45,067 
30,982 

Butlul. 
57,786 
42,123 
43,622 
40  251 
60,001 
45,218 
80,758 

Buthd. 
60,101 
40  320 
42,691 
40,921 
49,793 
45,521 
81,279 

Btuhd. 
64,097 
86,999 
42,606 
30,140 
51,827 
44  523 
33,195 

Btuhd, 
64,097 

1916 

87,505 
48,765 
33,094 
58,178 
45,620 

1917 

1918   

1919 

1920 

1921 

132,733 

1  Preliminary. 
Table  207. — Peaches:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  on  15ih  of  each  month,  1910-19tl. 


Date. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

June  15 

135.0 
151.0 
13H.0 
129.0 
131.0 

119.2 
112.1 
108.3 

iiao 

105.0 

119.6 
109.1 
114.9 
118.3 
112.1 

170.3 
144.8 
143.3 
143.8 
160.6 

184.0 
169.4 
178.9 
183.3 
193.2 

191.1 
201.6 
199.6 
205.7 
211.7 

236.8 
220.9 
235.0 
219.8 
244.2 

189.8 

July  15 

130.5 
126.2 
136.3 
145.0 

12a  4 
105.0 
102.2 
105.3 

99.5 
85.4 
81.1 
85.2 

205.3 

Aug.  15 

110.9 
115.1 
122.8 

216.8 

Sept.  15 

227.5 

Oct.  15 

244.8 

Table  208. — Peaches:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  B-baslet  carrier  and  bushel  at 

10  markets,  1921. 


Market. 

6-basket  carriers. 

Bushels. 

Market. 

6-basket  carriers. 

Bushels. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

1 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

New  York. . 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh.. 
St.  Louis 

13.34 
2.47 
2.73 
2.59 
Z84 

13.01 
2.95 
2.86 
2.87 
3.12 

$5.00 
4.23 
4.28 
4.29 
4.74 

ii"74' 

1 

82.62 
3.20 
2.07 
3.38 
3.27 



••••■•! 

Cincinnati. . 
St.  Paul 

12.27 

12.78 

$2.42 

$3.02 

MirtTifkf^pnliff. 

KansasClty. 
Washington* 

2.59 
3.04 

4.04 

8.29 

3.29 

$4.75 

>  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

Table  209. — Peaches:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1917-1921, 


state. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Connecticut... 
New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

-h7<irth  rAmlirifl 

178 

7,308 

1,218 

'879 

235 

981 
126 
990 
65 
0) 

^] 
445 

■i,067" 

'748 

257 

153 

222 
63 

322 
56 
88 

7,995 
105 

'•^ 

173 

617 
137 
425 
66 
(») 

7,236 
56 

■4,'666* 

1,307 

316 

171 

481 
370 
458 
343 
60 

5,663 

1,035 

103 

540 

2,276 

t 

0) 
""516 

31 

10,636 
76 

198 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Texas 

163 

825 

278 

1,597 
1,347 

120 
1,146 

197 

1,920 

65 

2,858 

113 

'*'i52" 

171 

1,579 

244 

190 
1,111 

'"577" 
21 

647 
0) 
4,518 
34 

210 
116 
199 
1,940 
866 

2,335 

1  334 

58 

1,102 

265 

2,219 

'105 

7,846 

105 

126 
62 

47 
964 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . 
Utah 

596 
1,219 

402 

0) 

204 
109 

889 

flraith  namllnn 

Tdaho 

103 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 

Another 

Total.... 

1,097 
60 

Indiana 

7,463 

Dlinds 

Michigan. 

23 

76 

295 
270 

108 

27,237 

20,409 

30,923 

26,967 

27,066 

^Included  in  All  other. 
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P£ARS. 
Tabub  210.— PcoTf ;  TrodwstUm  and  farm  pHem^  Jby  Statet,  J917-19BS. 


state. 

Total  crpp  (thousands  of  bushels). 

Fann  price  per  bushel  Nor.  L 

(cents). 

1917 

1918 

1919 

IflOO 

1021 

1917 

m8 

1019 

1980 

IflSl 

Maine .-; 

NowHampahlre.... 
Vermont             -  •  •  • 

24 
10 
14 

71 
7 

29 
1,708 
690 
448 
294 

525 
194 
33 
150 
100 

140 
46 
334 
410 
466 

1,060 

20 
16 
13 
77 
10 

84 
1,862 
850 
618 
238 

456 
119 
83 

108 
96 

188 
132 
304 
260 
802 

704 

14 
17 
10 
84 
11 

67 

402 

421 

08 

287 
288 

.40 
120 

00 

178 
43 
157 
107 
375 

406 
20 
30 
431 
120 

221 
65 
116 
163 
125 

50 

637 

«0 

123 

6 

346 
67 
20 
76 

4 

49 

1,781 

761 

4,600 

10 
18 
10 
83 
U 

61 

845 
140 

421 
438 
86 

208 

no 

173 
24 
478 
375 
603 

1,044 

'  24 

90 

418 

22 

41 
132 
200 
198 
167 

47 
.338 
42 
42 
6 

386 

32 

12 

87 

5 

58 

1,140 

760 

4,080 

16 
17 

6 
46 

8 

60 

1,526 

186 

220 

9 

35 
30 

WO 
116 

171 
40 

126 
70 

100 

682 
16 
6 

4 
2 

'7 
4 

65 
180 
167 

88 
406 
86 
39 

7 

483 
24 
16 
81 
3 

55 

1,710 

836 

3,120 

240 
240 
240 
240 
240 

240 
240 
140 
230 

ISO 

180 
160 
230 
210 
920 

180 
180 
260 
180 
170 

180 
190 
190 
140 
250 

170 
180 
200 
168 
160 

125 
140 
190 
170 
300 

220 

280 
380 
2S0 
250 

176 
170 
150 
188 

225 
225 
280 
2S0 
260 

260 
105 
110 
ISO 
25 

60 

I7t 
161 
160 

145 

160 
120 
4»9 
125 

90 
175 
145 
ISO 
275 

215 

105 
185 
154 
200 

175 
231 
800 
190 
200 

100 
250 
250 
250 
800 

278 
180 
175 
275 

20O 

2S0 



SO 

Maasachustts 

Rhode  Island 

CannM*tlci]t  ......•• 

"140* 
76 
120 

66 

70 
116 
X85 
125 
126 

186 
100 
125 
100 
96 

m 

176 

176 
160 
110 
186 
80 

100 
120 
200 
150 
140 

160 

"iio 

176 
160 

116 

UO 

No>v  York 

IIQ 

New  Jersey 

tm 

Pennsylvaiiia 

Delaware .  r  t  -  r 

846 
209 

Mary  land 

880 

Virginia--. 

800 

\V«6t  Virgiiiia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUna 

Georgia     

181 
ISO 

165 

Florida 

195 

Ohio 

275 

TtidiaoA. 

108 

Illinois  ....T 

210 

MltiUgan 

ITS 

\if4«ofm«in 

S» 

Iowa -••• 

82 

265 

14 

140 
204 
75 
80 
30 

62 

280 
45 

102 
11 

320 
46 
21 

48 
6 

70 

506 

600 

3,523 

32 

112 

6 

38 
140 
112 
162 
136 

62 
246 
88 
64 
6 

101 
66 
19 
61 
6 

60 

1,800 

672 

4,240 

145 
126 
176 

170 
126 
170 
160 
106 

116 
160 
160 
126 

"ioo* 

200 
175 
ISO 
180 
105 

120 
1.50 
840 
180 

Missouri      

250 

Nebraska 

808 

Kansas 

275 

Kentucky 

2B 

Tennoiwee-  r ..... .  . . 

205 

Alabama.. 

187 

Mississippi 

IS 

T<wiif««<\nft 

2S9 

Texas 

100 

880 

Afi^ansaA 

188 

Montana  

Colorano 

210 

ISO 

289 

New  Mexico 

29D 

Ar1«ftna 

"iio' 

384 
MO 

380 

rt«h.    

2S0 

Nevada 

890 

Idaho 

ISO 
116 
130 
100 

150 
116 
125 
140 

200 

Wfuhifi^on^ 

170 

Oregon 

laO 

Cnlirnrnia 

190 

Vnited  states. 

13,281 

18,368 

15, 101 

16,805 

10,705 

1        : 

Table  211.— Peers:  Total  production  (busheU)  in  (he 

United  Stata, 

1909'29tl. 

Year. 

Produotion. 

Y«r. 

Produotion. 

Y«r. 

Productiflo. 

1909> 

8,841,000 
10,431,000  1 
11,460,000. 
11,843,000  1 
10, 108,000 

1914 

12,006,000 
11,»6,000 
11,874,000 
13,281,000 
U,86S,000 

1919 

18,8Q6,«i 

io,7a6,w 

i9io: 

1916 

1920 

1911 

1916 

1921 -- 

1912 

1917 

1M3 

1918 

1  Census  figures. 
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TkSiM  212.—P«flEn;  FamoMtt  of  p/roduethn^  tnenM^f  with  finhimimary  and  fcnid 

miimaim, 

(OOioBill:t«lJ 


Year. 

June. 

Jiily. 

August. 

Beptem- 

October. 

Der  pro- 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 
estim.ite. 

1915 

Bushels. 
11,450 
H041 
13,526 
10,345 
12.298 
18,568 
8,880 

Bushels. 
10,902 
10,708 
11,368 
10,322 
12,068 
13,636 
9,^016 

Bushels. 
11,068 
10,570 
10,847 
10,289 
12,260 
14,526 
9,^0 

Bushels. 
11,196 
10,292 
10,841 
10,887 
13,686 
14,611 
9,475 

Bushels. 
11, 131 
10,191 
10,848 
10,189 
13,687 
14.878 
9.665 

Bushels. 
11,216 
10,377 
11,419 
10,312 
13,628 
15,558 
9,780 

Bushels. 
11,216 
11,874 
13,281 
13,362 

.  15,101 
16,805 

110,705 

1916.^ 

J917 

•JS^)» 

1910 

mSN) 

1021                  

I  PreltaUnary. 

Table  213. — Pears:  Farm  price,  cenU  per  bttshel  on  15th  of  month,  1910-1921, 


Date. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1 
1915   1    1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Aug.  15 

118.0 
108.8 
97.2 
85.1 
111.0 

106.3 
160.0 
83.1 
79.8 
92.8 

109.9 
119.3 
95.6 
93.0 
97.9 

98.8 
92.8 
8a4 
77.5 
82.5 

80.8 
83.8 
82.7 
89.8 
89.7 

109.0     132.2 
102.7     126.0 
96.9  1  118.2 
93.3  j  116.1 
105. 6 

168.4 
157.8 
147.5 
140.1 
156.6 

188.4 
183.0 
181.3 
182.0 
219.5 

195.5 
197.9 
184.2 
17a  0 
164.5 

165  2 

Sept.  15 

100.9 
08.6 

ioa8 

122.4 

175.1 

186.4 
194  9 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dee.  16 

198.7 

-.— 

Table  214. — Pears:  Carloi  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1919-19S1. 


SUte. 

1919 

1920 

f 
1921 

•     1 

state. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

1,506 
121 
55 

3,900 
86 
267 
34 

(») 

54 

78 
1,140 
1,142 
») 

2,913  1 
27  ; 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  i 

*10 

0) 

Texas 

100 
524 

3,664 
230 

88 

604 

35 

75 

1,888 
817 

4,504 
169 

9G 

New  Jersey 

Colorado 

733 

Delaware 

New  Mexico    .. 

27 

Virginia 

Utali 

31 

61 

^} 

^24 
127 
73 

Washington 

2,844 
970 

Ohio 

'Oreffon.T 

Indiana . .  . , ,  -  ^  r , . . .  r  - 

California 

4,^S9 
107 

Illinois 

All  other 

MichiffAn 

Total 

Missoun 

10,158 

14,950 

12,772 

i  Included  in  all  other. 


ORANGES. 
Tabjjs  2l6.-^ranges:  Production  and  value,  1915-1921, 


TJnHed  States. 


Year. 


! 

Produo- 
tion(000 
omitted). 


Aver- 
ase 

pnce 
per  box 
Dec.  1. 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1 

(000 

omitted). 


Boxes. 

1016 21,200 

1016 24,433 

1817 •  10,S8B 

1918 24,200 

1919 22,528 

1920 29,700 

1921 '  30.700 


Dollars. 
2.39 
2.52 
2L60 
3.49 
2.67 
2.19 
2.08 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


Dollars. 
50,692 
61,468 
27,656 
84,480 
60,202 
64,908 
63,850 


Florida. 


Boxes. 
6,150 
6,988 
3,500 
5,700 
7,000 
8,100 
8,200 


Aver- 
age 
price 
per  box 
Dec.  1. 


Farm 

vajue 

Dec.  1 

(000 

omitted). 


Dollars. 
1.88 
Z05 
2.30 
2.65 
2.50 
2.20 
L75 


Produc- 
tion (000 
catted). 


Dollars. 
11,562 
14,213 
8,050 
15,105 
17,500 
17,820 
14,350 


CcOifeTDia. 


Boxes. 
15,060 
17,500 
7,003 
18,500 
15,528 
21,600 
22,500 


Aver- 

pnce 
per  box 
Dec.  1. 


Farm 

value 

Dee.  1 

(0«X) 

omitted). 


Dollars. 
2.60 
2.70 
2.75 
3.75 
2.75 
2.18 
2.20 


Dollars. 
39,180 
47,260 
19,506 
69, 375 
42,702 
47,0-^ 
49,500 
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CRANBERRIES, 

Tablb  210.— Oon^erries:  Acreage^  production^  and/arm  value^  byStaUSf  19t0andl9tlf 

andtotaU,1914'19tl, 

[Leadinig  produdng  States.] 


State  and  year. 

Acreage. 

Average  yield 
in  barrels 
per  acre. 

Poduction 

(thousands  of 

bamls). 

Average  farm 
price^perbarna 

Farm  value 

(tbooaandsof 

dollan). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

uao 

1«21 

Massachnaetts 

New  Jersey 

13,000 
10,000 
2,000 

13,000 
10,000 
2,000 

21.6 
13.3 
17.9 

12.7 
17.9 
14.4 

280 
133 
36 

166 
179 
29 

$13.60 
10.50 
0.40 

S2aoo 

14.00 
13.30 

S,78D 

8,300 

Total 

25,000 

25,000 

18.0 

14.9 

449 

373 

12.28 

16.60 

6,514 

6^102 

1919 

35, 

000 

22.0 
13.0 
13.7 
18.0 
19.1 
31.7 

549 

8.37 

4,507 

1918 

25,400 
18,200 
26,200 
23,100 
22,000 

352 
249 
471 
441 
607 

ia77 

ia24 

7.32 

6.59 

8.97 

8.791 

1917 

2!  560 

1916 

3^440 
IS 

1915 

1914 

Table  217. — Cranberries:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 


Year. 

September. 

October. 

November 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estifflate. 

1918 

BarreU. 
495,000 
637,000 
474,000 
422,000 

BarreU. 
488,000 
550,000 
449,000 
388,000 

BarreU. 
374,000 
546,000 
432,000 
376,000 

BarreU. 
352,000 
649,000 
449,000 

1919 

1920 

1821 

>  373. 000 

1  Preliminary. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

Tablk  218. — Fruits  and  nuts:  Production  and  value  in  Caltfomia^  1919-1921, 
[Estimates  of  the  agricultural  statistician  for  California.] 


Crop. 


Production  in  tons. 
1919  1920  1921 


Price  per  ton. 


1919      1920      1921 


Total  value. 


1919 


1920 


1021 


Aliionds 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Figs 

Grapes,  raisin 

Grapes,  wine 

Grapes,  table 

Lemons,  boxes'... 
Oranges,  boxes  ^.. 

OUves 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 


7,250 

175,000 

12,400 

12,000 

182,500 

400,000 

200,000 

3,499,066 

15,528,278 

8,800 
42,000 
135,000 
28,100 


5,500 
110,000 
17,500 
12,300 
177,000 

375,000 

190,000 

4,955,000 

21,725,000 


5,500  $44a 

106,000 

13,000 

8,000 

130,000 


00 
80.00 
150.00 
150.00 
210.00 


310,000 
125,000 


40.00 
75.00 


t36aoo 

85.00 
200.00 

90.00 
235.00 

66.00 
75.00 


22,500,000 


•2.75 


8,000  8,200 

35,000  40,000 

97,260!  90,000 

21,000|  19,500 


60.00 
24a  00 

55a  00 


»2.75 

95.00 
90.00 
13a  00 

4oaoo 


1320.00 
60.00 
126.00 
145.00 
190.00 

82.00 
75.00 
S2.50 
«2.20 

90.00 
53.00 
130.00 
400.00 


13,190,000 

14,000,000 

1,860,000 

1,800,000 

3^326,000 

16,000,000 
15,000,000 


1, 000  SI; 


$1,980, 
9,350,000 
3,500,000 
1,107,000 

41,595,000^, 


,700,000 
5,250,000 
1,025,000 
1,160,000 
%700,000 


24,375, 
14,250,000 


00026. 


,420^000 
9,375,000 


42,702,764 


59,743,75049,500,000 


2,520,000 
32,400,000 
15,455,000 


760,000 
3,150,000 
19,450,00011, 
8,400,000  ~ 


788,000 
2,UO,O0O 
1,700,000 
7,000,000 


1  Representing  the  commercial  crop  year  be^^innlng  Oct.  1:  i.  e.,  the  numbers  tor  1921  represent  the  fruit 
that  set  during  the  season  of  1921  and  will  be  picked  and  marketed  between  Oct.  1, 1921,  and  Oct.  1, 1922. 
■  Per  box. 
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HOPS. 
Table  219. — Hops:  Area  and  prodiiction  in  undermentioned  countries y  1 909-1 9i0. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Averafse 
19a>-1913» 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 
1909-1913 I 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NOSTn  AHEBICA. 

United  states  * 

IfiOO 
acres. 

1,000 
acres. 
26 

1,000 
acres. 
21 

1,000 
acres. 
28 

1,000 
pimnds. 
53,655 
1,208 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

21,481 

1,000 
pounds. 
24  970 

1,000 
pounds. 

3ii   ')St\ 

Canada 

1 

*rt,VI\/     1                 .M^,mm^ 

1        

Total    North 

54,863 

1 

America 

1 

1 

EUBOPE. 

Austria 

Croatia  Slavonia  *. . . . 

•50 

1 
0 

{*) 

(*) 

(«) 

•27,523 

263 

7,096 

139 

*104 

90 

Rfil^rl^lTn  . ,    .  ^ ,     . , 

3 

•21 

4 

20 

4 
21 
10 
29 

1 

3,180 

•9590 

1,855 

8,532 

5,040 
11,610 

9640 
13,283 

Czechoslova^a. 

22 
•3 
'27 

4.549 

^924 

•1,833 

France 

»7 
•67 
»5 

•6,948 
•30  105 

•2,932 
•  11,765 

.    33,068 

fkwm^nj,,   ,^    ,_ 

Ku^.::::::::::::: 

United  Kingdom: 

36 

16 

17 

21 

14,560 

21,168 
M,323 

31,472 
•1,653 

Yugoslavia. 

Total  Europe.. 

119,690 
1,564 

■ 

Australia. l7... 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2,103 

1,858 

1,462 

Grand  total 

176, 117 

1  FiTo-year  average,  except  in  a  few  cases  wbere  five-year  statistics  were  unavailable, 
s  Four  States. 

•  Old  boundaries.  '-  UnoflScial. 

Less  than  500.  c  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

Table  220.— Hops:  World  production  so  far  as  reported  ^  1 895-19  fO. 


Year. 


1805.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 


Production. 

f 

20 

00 

Id 

00 

18 

00 

U 

00 

23 

00 

17 

00 

2G 

00 

Year. 


1902. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 


Production. 


Year. 


P 
17 
17 
17 
27 
18 
21 
23 


100 
00 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 


Production. 


Year. 


1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


Production. 


Pounds. 
92,143,000 
81,104,000 
45,589,000 
71,257,000 
106,877,000 


90912»— TBK  1921- 


-41 
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HOPS— C5ontinued. 

Table  221.— flop*;  Acreagty  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States,  in  19t0  and  19tl, 

and  totals,  1915-19tl. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


'  Average  jrield 
Acreage.       |  in  pounds  per 
acre. 


1920    I     1921         1920    I     1921 


NewYork i    1,000 

Washington j    3, 000 

Oregon !  12,00) 

California i  12,000 


1,000 
3,000 
12,000 
12,000 


Total I  28,000  I  28,000 


1919.. 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 


21,000 
25,900 
29,900 
43,900 
44,653 


950  '  580 

1,910  1,700 

726  770 

1,675  1,185 


1,224.3    l,04a7 


1,189.0 

829.4 

982.9 

1,162.5 

1,186.6 


Production 

(thousands  of 

pounds). 


1920 


950 
5,730 
8,700 
18,900 


5,100 
9,240 
14,220 


34,280  29,140 


24,970 
21,481 
29,388 
50,595 
52,986 


Average  farm 

price,  cents  per 

pound  Dec.  1. 


1920 


1921 


36.7         24.4 


77.6 
19.3 
33.3 
12.0 
1L7 


Farm  vahM 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 


1920 


1921 


570 
2,006 
8,046 
6,616 


2S1 
1,030 
2,310 

3,655 


12,236         7,117 


19,376 
4,150 
9,795 
6,078 
6,2GB 


Table  222. — Hops:  Forecasts  qf  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 


Year. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921. 


July. 


Pound*. 
32,494 
33,912 
38,764 
32,471 


August. 


Potmds. 
30,473 
34,906 
37,696 
31,196 


September. 


Pound9. 
31,326 
34,813 
38,685 
29,479 


October 
production 
estimate. 


Ptmnda. 


33,121 
38,893 
29,750 


Finale 


Poumds. 

21,481 

34,970 

34,289 

129,1« 


'  Preliminary. 


Table  223. — Hop  consumption  and  movement,  J 9 10-1921. 

[Ttie  total  hop  movement  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  12  years  is  shown.  The  figures  on  the  quantity 
consumed  by  brewers  have  been  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department;  exports  and 
imi>orts  are  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Conmierce.] 


Consumed 
Year  ending  June  30—  by 

brewers. 


Pound*. 

1910 43  ~"  •"•4 

1911 45  1 

1912 42  5 

1913 44  5 

1914 !  43  3 

1915 38  4 

1916 37  9 

1917 41  5 

1918 33  5 

1919 13,  [) 

1920 »6,  i 

1921 1  »5,  2 


Exports. 


Domestic. 


Foreign. 


-I- 


Pounds. 
10,689,264 
13,104,774 
12,190,663 
17,501,195 
24,262,896 
16,210,443 
22,409,818 
4,874,876 
3,494,579 
7,466,952 
30,779,608 
22,206,028 


Total  of 
brewers' 
consump- 
tion and 
exports. 


Pounds. 

Pound*. 

14,590 

63  "" 

'•  -08 

17,974 

68 

60 

36,869 

64 

97 

35,859 

61 

89 

30,224 

68 

43 

16,947 

55 

84 

134,571 

59 

99 

26,215 

46 

16 

37,823 

37 

117 

4,719 

21 

21 

104,198 

37 

00 

827,808 

29 

113 

Imports. 


Pound*. 

3,200,660 

8,667,631 

2,991,125 

8,494,144 

6,382,005 

11,651,332 

676,704 

236,849 

121,288 

2,096,264 
4,807,996 


NeC 

domestic 

movement. 


Pounds. 
50,007,048 
49,634,028 
51,672,073 
53,370,645 
62,896,718 
43,415,352 
60,320,295 
46,613.467 
36,892,529 
21,396,315 
34,828,396 
24,214,815 


Including  hops  used  to  make  "cereal  beverages." 
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HOPS— Oontinued. 
Table  224.— -Hops:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  19tl-191S. 


637 


Date. 

New  York, 
cboioe,  State. 

San  Francisco.! 

Date. 

New  York, 
choice.  State. 

San  Francisco.! 

Low.  High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

1921. 

January 

February... 
March....... 

Ctt.  \  Ct». 

42  1      45 
38  1      44 

Cte. 
43.5 
41.5 
38.9 
38.4 
32.9 
29.0 
28.0 
28.0 
39.9 
43.3 
41.3 
39.7 

eta. 
33 
33 
33 
33 
12 
12 
12 
12 
17 
17 
17 
17 

Ctt. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 

Cts. 
34.0 
34.0 
34.0 
34.0 
30.4 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 

1920 

Cts. 
41 
37 
23 
34 
15 
13 
23 
17 

Cts. 

105 
85 
54 
90 
55 
30 
50 
48 

Cts. 
80.2 
50.8 
37.9 

Cts. 
33 
34 
19 
6 
7 
10 
10 
19 

Cts. 
75 
84 
22} 
40 
12} 
15 
30 
30 

Cts. 

61.7 

1919 

56.7 

37 
36 
28 
28 
26 
26 
28 
42 
40 
36 

40 
40 
40 
30 
30 
30 
50 
45 
42 
42 

1918 

19.4 

i&f:::::::: 

June 

1917 

1916 

1915 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

1914 

1913 

26 

50 

37.0 

12 

36 

24.4 

!  CaUed  "Washington"  hops  In  1916;  "Oregon"  hops  for  January-March,  1919;  "1920  crop"  1920;  ''1920 
crop,"  1921. 

Table  225. — Hops:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909~19t0. 

[  Lapulin  and  hopfenmehl  (hop  meal)  are  not  included  with  hops  In  the  data  shown .    See  "  General  note. 

Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918  • 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

PBDraPAL  SZFOBT- 

mo  couimuKS. 
Aostna-Himgary 

1/no 

pounds. 

938 

7,688 

61 

1,258 

6,235 

1,106 

6,915 

246 

391 

1,396 

1,027 

5,436 

2,938 

987 

1,257 

21,028 

4,062 

1,000 
pounds. 
18,333 
17,564 
352 
2,348 
15,416 

22 
4,814 

IfiOO        ifioo 
pounds,     pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

Qtrmany 

87 
19 

21,624 
181 

NewZeiQand 

Ruiwia 

29 

225 

28 

248 

United  States 

PRINCaFAL  DfPOBl^ 
mo  COUHTBIE8. 

Australia 

77 
596 

3,670 
106 

467 

276 

8,060 

480 

552 

1,780 

1,417 

2,859 

1,178 

834 

166 

17,258 

3,835 

20,796 

23 
2,663 

5,949 

25,624 

1Mpr»Mm 

15,681 

122 

476 

1,657 

526 

5,877 

1,562 

'997 

153 

51,049 

2,286 

12.222 

Brifi-Fh  rpa^a 

532 

570 

840 

2,147 

810 

4,612 

4,151 

300 

British  South  Africa. . 

G) 
176 

335 

»2 

2,162 

10 

Oftn^a , 

15 
5 
612 
26 
4 

7 

1 

1,620 

1,471 

17 

63 

Denmark . .   . . 

28 

Fmnre  

4,170 
3,013 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Swltserland 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

776 
2 

202 
2 

411 

4,005 

5 

Total 

62,969 

62,941 

18.680          aa^ 

39,219 

27,132 

86,441 

67,341 

I  than  500  pounds. 


s  3  year  average. 


Uyear. 
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BEANS. 
Table  226. — Beans:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-19^0. 


Coantiy. 

Area. 

Production. 

lO^SSIl 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1000-1013. 

1018 

1010 

loao 

NOBTH  AHKBICA. 

United  States  (6 
States) 

IfiOO 
acres. 
788 

IfiOO 
acres. 
1,744 

IfiOO 
acres. 
SI,  060 

IfiOO 
acres. 
«S38 

IfiOO 
11,166 

IfiOO 

bushels. 

17,307 

ifiOO 
huskeU. 
•13,340 

IfiOO 
fm^ieis. 
•0,077 

Canada: 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick.- 

1 
2 
6 
42 

0 

5 

110 

100 

4 

7 

7 

43 

23 

4 

5 

4 

36 
23 

4 

82 

21 

125 

706 

143 

86 

1,867 

1388 

80 

87 
106 
853 
280 

54 

86 

60 
645 

Ontario 

3SL 

Other 

84 

Total  Canada. . 
Mexico 

51 

228 

84 

72 

074 

3,564 
•^856 

1,880 

1,266 

SOirrH  AMEBICA. 

Arsentina 

65 

BiS™:. :.;!!!!... 

Chile 

70 

4648 

25 

472 

21 

178 

0 

4554 

44 

1,471 

2,023 

64 

20 

403 

4  1,265 

523 

4 

25 

1,132 

10 

•132 
0 

1,386 

40,666 
265 

4  518 

500 

6^017 

so;  038 

73 

1,853 

505 

4  1,385 

3630 

^cg 

1.676 

11,006 

'l74 

•1,386 
82 

•2,547 
78 

•1,713 

EUBOPX. 

Austria 

Croatia  Slaycoia*  4.. 

7 

7 

8S 

Da«4 

BfiMpvn .  . 

Bn1ffar1a4 

Denmark 

T20 
478 

V24 
513 

»38 
565 

M17 
5.283 

'644 
5,681 

T  1.357 

Prance r . 

8,250 

Hunaarv4ft 

iSo^i.. :.::::.... 

Italy 

1,065 

2,302 

2,318 

^     15,362 

14,530 

12,451 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

61 

38 
•141 

60 
1,180 

2,005 

Poland 

•108 

870 
3.115 

•2.«» 

Runiania* 

Da«  

Russia,  proper  4 

Northern  Caucasia  *. . 

8erbia4       

Spain  

1,278 
6 

,.«j 

,.^ 

14,025 

"•^ 

"'izlkA 

Sweden r 

^S 

United  Kincdom: 
Bnclana 

276 

1 
0 
2 

248 
3 
7 

10  2 

282 
2 
7 

102 

244 
2 
6 

8^015 
33 
318 
67 

266 
75 

262 

7.« 

Wdea.  ....:.... 

Scotland 

2L5 

Ireland 

Total  United 
Kingdom — 
Yugo-SlaTla.. 

288 

20O 

293 

8.433 

7,451 

ASIA. 

British  India 

13,156 

16,255 

7,367 

143,300 

165,275 

71,701 

., 

Japanese  Empire: 
Japan 

1,508 

70 

1,220 

1,462 

23,175 

657 

14,240 

23,098 

Formosa 

Chosen  (Korea).. 

Total  Japanese 

Empire 

Russia  (0  govern- 
ments) 4  . 

2,006 
22 

110 
544 

40 

38^072 
225 

1.132 

AVBICA. 

Algeria 

BffVDt       

404 
2 

524 

534 

12,816 
43 

16^*283 

Australia     

704 

1  Five-year  average,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

•  Seven  States. 

•  Unofficial. 
4  Old  boundaries. 

•  Grown  alone. 

•  Orown  with  com. 


•  Indudespulse. 

•  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  Galida,  and 

•  Republic  of  Poland. 
>•  Includes  peas. 
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Table  227. — Bwm  (dry):  Acreage^  production^  andvdhie,  by  Statu,  19fOandl9fJ,  and 

totals,  1914-1921, 

ILwding  producixig  StatM.] 


8Ute  and  year. 

Thousands 
ol  acres. 

Averageyleld 
in  bushels 
per  acre. 

Production 
(tbooaands 
of  bushels). 

Average  fann 

prloe_per  bushel 

Nov.  15. 

Farm  value 
(thousands 
of  dollars). 

1020 

1021 

1020 

1021 

1020 

1021 

1020 

1021 

1020 

1021 

New  York 

54 
285 

52 

114 

7 

25 
300 

67 
263 

38 

105 

8 

18 
272 

14.0 
13.0 
8.0 
7.5 
6.3 
11.5 

lao 

16.0 
11.5 
ftO 
7.0 
8.5 
1ft  0 
13.3 

756 
3,718 

416 

855 
44 

288 
3,000 

1,072 
2,072 
^342 

830 
68 

216 
3.618 

88.50 
2.50 
3.15 
3.04 
4.10 
3.04 
3.30 

Oft  05 
ft40 
ft70 
ftSO 
3.50 
ft06 
ftOO 

2,646 
$205 
1,310 
2^800 
180 
876 
9^000 

^188 
023 

Michigan 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

2.075 

Arizona 

^aS 

Idaho 

687 

Cali/ornia 

10^180 

Total 

838 

771 

ia8 

11.8 

ft077 

ft  118 

ft05 

ft66 

26^806 

24,206 

1010 

1,060 
1,744 
1,821 
1,107 
028 
875 

12.6 
10.0 
8.8 
ft  7 
11.1 
13-2 

13,340 
17,397 
16^045 
10^715 
10,321 
11,585 

4.26 
5.28 
6.50 
5.10 
2.50 
2.26 

56,811 

1018 

01,863 

1017 

104,850 

1016 

54,686 

19X5 

28,771 
26,213 

1014 

Table  228. — BeoM:  Fcfrtcast  of  production,  monthly,  ivith  prelirninary  and  final 

eatinuUea. 

(000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October 
prodoctiOD 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1917 

BuBMt. 
2S;i41 
10,701 
1^302 
?451 
8,982 

Btuihat, 

19^407 
11,688 
9^074 
§783 

ButUU. 
lfl,060 
19^804 
11^363 
ft  101 
8^780 

3«tJk€b. 
15,814 
17,802 
12;  600 
9^364 
^332 

16,045 

1918.          

1?307 

1910 

13y340 
9^077 
9^118 

1920 

1921 

Table  229.— Bearw;  Farm  price  per  bushel  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

T 

May 

15. 

June 
15, 

July 
16. 

Aug. 
16? 

"T- 

Oct 
15. 

Nov. 
16. 

Dec. 
16. 

1910 

82.23 
ft20 
ft88 
2.26 

ft  17 
ft63 
8.47 
5.71 

7.00 
4.08 
4.70 
ft05 

Oft  28 
ft28 
ft88 
ft  10 

ftOO 
8.02 
ft48 
6.07 

7.08 
4.52 
4.47 
ft85 

Sftl7 
ft  17 
ft  42 
ft  10 

ft05 
ftSO 
8.84 
6.40 

6.05 
4.40 
4.32 
ft  80 

Oft  16 
ft20 
ft37 
ft  11 

ft  11 
ftSl 
3.42 
7.37 

6.05 
4.44 

4.41 
ftOO 

Oft  17 
ft  17 
ftS2 
118 

ft  81 
ft08 
3.56 

8.04 

6.67 
4.10 
4.36 
ft73 

Oft  20 

ft  10 
ft62 
2.23 

ft23 
ft87 
8.72 
8.00 

6.28 
4.30 
4.40 
ft  82 

Oft  84 
ft23 
147 
ft22 

2.22 
175 
5.  OB 
8.07 

5.88 

4.25 
4.47 
175 

8127 
120 
ft40 
ft  11 

ft54 

ft  67 
4.50 
7.29 

6.11 
4.30 
4.17 
ft83 

8128 
126 
138 
108 

146 
170 
4.60 
6.60 

5.67 
4.36 
8.83 
109 

8125 
127 
134 
125 

117 
103 
4.47 
7.48 

5.52 
4.27 
3.47 
187 

8114 
134 
126 
120 

128 
3.03 
6.58 
7.83 

5.46 
4.42 
3.27 
185 

8120 

1911 

iS 

1912 

181 

1918 

112 

1914 

140 

1915 

130 

1916 

8.77 

1917       

7.00 

1918    

4.86 

1910 

4.41 

1920 

100 

1921        

183 
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BEANS— Oontinued. 
Table  2^.— Beam:  Wholesale  price  per  100  p(nmde^  19tl-1913. 


Date, 

Boston,  pea. 

Chicago,  pea.i 

Detroit,  pea. 

San  Frandfloo^  small 
white. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low.    High.   ^■ 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

aiee. 

January 

February 

March 

DoUm. 
4.75 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
6.25 
5.00 
5.25 
5.00 

DoUg. 
5.25 
5.00 
4.85 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 
5.50 
5.25 

Dotts. 
4.98 
4.68 
4.64 
4.52 
4.44 
4.64 
4.58 
4.96 
5.41 
5.24 
5.34 
5.08 

DoUt, 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

3.80 

4.50 

5.10 

4.92i 

5.00 

4.75 

DoUa, 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 
4.76 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.25 

DoUm. 
4.38 
4.55 
4.56 
4.06 
4.01 
4.26 
4.02 
4.84 
5.34 
5.22 
6.17 
4.94 

DoUt. 
4.00 
8.75 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 
3.30 
3.85 
4.30 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

DoUs. 
4.00 
4.00 
3.80 
8.75 
4.00 
3.75 
4.00 
4.75 
4.78 
4.55 
4.45 
4.30 

Dottt. 
4.00 
3.89 
3.68 
3.60 
3.70 
3.60 
3.47 
4.41 
4.58 
4.39 
4.30 
4.27 

Dofl.. 
8.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.30 
3.20 
3.25 
3.25 
3.75 
4.40 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 

DolU. 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.75 
3.60 
3.60 
4.00 
4.66 
4.76 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 

DolU. 
3.8S 
3.85 
3.63 

Anril 

3.49 

Mky!.:.::::::: 

3.39 

June 

3.43 

July 

3.68 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

4.22 
4.55 
4.68 
4.79 
4.79 

Year 

4.25 

5.50 

4.88 

3.60 

5.50 

4.61 

3.30 

4.78 

3.99 

3.20 

4.90 

4.08 

1920 

4.75 
6.00 
9.00 
6.50 
3.80 
2.85 
2.10 
2.15 

8.25 
10.00 
14.00 
15.00 
7.25 
4.10 
3.10 
2.60 

6.98 
7.74 
12.08 
9.24 
4.96 
3.36 
2.10 
2.36 

4.25 
6.50 
8.25 
6.40 
3.00 
2.40 
1.60 
1.15 

9.25 
9.50 
15.00 
14.50 
8.00 
4.10 
3.10 
2.50 

6.76 
7.92 
11.49 
9.09 
4.24 
3.19 
2.22 
1.81 

3.90 
6.50 
8.63 
6.25 
3.50 
2.00 
1.80 
1.75 

7.90 
9.00 
13.26 
13.25 
7.00 
8.60 
2.90 
2.20 

6.26 
7.54 
10.75 
8.60 
4.82 
3.06 
2.22 
2.50 

3.75 
&75 
8.90 

laso 

6.26 
4.50 
4.00 
4.60 

6.75 
8.90 
12.75 
16.00 
11.60 
6.40 
6.00 
6.00 

&73 

1919 

7.06 

1918 

11.64 

1917 

13.20 

1916 

8.06 

1915 

&ao 

1914 

4.96 

1913 

5.16 

1  Hand  picked,  choice  to  fancy. 


SOY  BEANS. 


Table  231. — Soy  beans:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  by  States,  19t0  and  19tl,  and 

totals,  1917'19fl, 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


Thoosands 
ofa 


1920        1921 


Average  yield 
in  bushels 
per  acre. 


1920        1921 


Prodootion 
(thousands 
of  bushels). 


1920        1921 


Average  fvm 

piloe  per  bushel 

Nov.  15. 


1920        1921 


FannTBlne 
(thousands 
ofdoUara). 


1920 


1021 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Total 

1919 

1918 

1917 


12 
113 
1 
1 
8 
4 
6 
7 
4 
4 
6 
8 
9 
2 
1 


19.0 
16.6 

lao 

11.0 
&0 
14.0 
11.6 
12.0 
7.0 
16.0 
15.0 
7.5 
9.8 

lao 

12.5 


13.5 
l&O 

mo 

13.0 
7.0 
ILO 
9.8 
&0 
&2 
14.0 
18.0 
&0 
12.6 
11.0 
15.0 


209 

1,602 
10 
11 
64 
42 
46 
96 
28 
48 
60 
62 
78 
20 
12 


162 
2,084 
10 
13 
56 
44 
60 
66 
33 
56 
78 
64 

113 
22 
15 


$3.10 

S2L60 

2.78 

2.06 

3.00 

2.10 

3.36 

2.15 

4.00 

3.00 

5.00 

2.70 

3.92 

L42 

400 

3.00 

4.00 

2.66 

2.60 

2.50 

a60 

2.60 

2.86 

2.20 

4.00 

2.20 

3.00 

2.20 

3.17 

2.76 

648 

4,176 

30 

37 

256 

210 

180 

384 

112 

125 

210 

148 

312 

60 


421 
4,170 

21 

28 
168 
119 

84 
188 

87 
140 
196 
141 


41 


166 


186 


14.6 


15.1 


2,278 


2,815 


3L04 


2.16 


6,926 


155 
169 
154 


13.2 
17.7 
14.8 


2,045 
2,997 
2,283 


8.33 
8.20 
2.86 


6,814 
9,890 
6,529 
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Date. 


Oct.  15. 
Nov.  16. 
Dec.  15. 
Jan.  15.. 
Feb.  15. 


1913- 

1914- 

191^ 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- 

1990^ 

1921- 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1990. 

1921. 

1922. 

$1.96 

t2.08 

$L88 

t2.13 

I2L73 

$3.36 

$3.34 

$3.41 

$2.20 

1.67 

2.15 

2.06 

2.13 

2L86 

3.20 

3.36 

3.00 

2.22 

L72 

2L24 

2.23 

2.18 

3.33 

3.29 

3.44 

2.28 

2.08 

1.96 

2.35 

2.31 

2.20 

3.47 

3.00 

3.76 

2.18 

2.U 

1.80  , 

2.26 

2.39 

2.46 

3.82 

3.00 

4.05 

2.17 

2.16 

COWPEAS. 

Table  233. — Cowpeae:  Acreage^  prodtiction,  and  value,  by  States,  19t0  and  19tl,  and 

totaU,  1917'19tl. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


Virginia. 

North  Carolina, 
fiouth  CaroUna. 

Oeorgia 

Florida. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. ...... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas 

OUahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 

1919 

1918 

1917 


Thousands 

Offl 


Average  yield 
in  bushels 
per  acre. 


1900 


21 

110 

262 

150 

6 

6 

18 

10 

12 

16 
162 
100 

24 

65 
6  i 

33  I 


1921 


21 

93 

302 

166 

6 

8 

17 

16 

13 

16 

188 

150 

23 

70 

5 

41 


990       1, 133 


969 
2,003 
1,829 


1920    j    1921 


11.0 
9.0 
910 

no 

8.0 
16.0 
6.5 
12.0 
12.0 
&0 
9.7 
&0 
7.3 
ILO 
6.9 
6.0 


9.0 


10.0 
8.2 
6.0 
9.4 

lao 

l&O 
6.6 

lao 

ILO 
6.0 

a6 

10.0 
7.8 

12.0 
7.4 

lao 


8.6 


6.3 
6.2 
7.0 


Production  '  Average  fitfm  '  Farm  value 
(thousands  j  price,  cents  per  (thousands 
of  bushels).      bushel  Nov.  i6.       of  dollars). 


1920       1921 


1920 


231 

990 

2,268 

1,350 

48 

96 

117 

120 

144 

80 

1,571 

800 

175 

715 

34 

165 


210 

763 

1,812 

1,551 

60 

120, 
112 
150 
143  I 
»1 


1,606 
1,600 
179 
840 
37 
410 


8,904       9,581 


6,025 
12,427 
12,787 


290 
267 
225 
217 
275 
300 
284 
200 
375 
240 
200 
212 
261 
285 
230 
246 


233.4 


1921 


260 
260 
177 
160 
240 
262 
135 
220 
178 
185 
145 
170 
223 
173 
150 
146 


1920 


670 

2,M4  , 

5,103  , 

2,030  I 

132 

288  j 

332 

240  I 

540  I 

192 


177.0 


274.4 
23L4 
227.1 


3,142 
1,696 

457 

2,038 

78 

404 


1921 


546 

1,984 

3,207 

2,482 

144 

314 

151 

330 

256 

178 

2,317 

2,550 

399 

1,468 

56 

694 


20,786  I  16,960 


16,633 
28,766 
29,039 


Table  2M.—CowpeaB:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  on  15th  of  month,  1915-19^1 
Year. 


Jan.  I  Feb. 
15.  '  15. 


1916. 

1916. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919. 
1920.. 
1921. 


156.3 
192.2 
262.2 
23&9 
312.9 


187.0 
157.2 
210.0 
292.5 
252.1 
372.4 


197. 2  .  204. 2 


Mar. 

15. 


198.8 
153.7 
231.8 
SOL  5 
^18.8 
391.0 
204.7 


\f.- 


203.7 
150.2 
253.4 
292.8 
267.6 
421.  4 
215.5 


May     June 
15.         15. 


20L9 
148.8 
293.1 
283.3 
292.3 
481.4 
242.7 


194.5 
140.0 
309.1 
257.4 
343.9 
483.7 
265.1 


July 
16. 


179.8 
135.1 
303.2 
248.4 
342.8 
47a  8 
287.2 


Aug. 
15. 


174.4 
14L3 
265.4 
24L3 
3ia3 
422.7 
24a9 


Sjjt. 


155.4 
142.4 
217.0 
226.2 
269.4 
368.8 
199.7 


Oct, 
15. 


156.0 
148.1 
219.5 
233.9 
26a9 
273,7 
20L2 


Nov. 
15. 


16L4 

10L6 
227.1 
23L4 
270.7 
u;i.  4 
1»L8 


l>ec. 
15. 


15L8 

177.0 
237.6 
237.6 
280.6 
229.0 
176.1 
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PEAS. 

Table  235.— Pea«:  Area  and  production  in  undermenHoned  countries,  1909-19t0. 


Area. 

Country. 

Aver- 
1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Avenm> 
1909-1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NOBTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 

IfiOO 

aeret. 

(•) 

i/no 

aeret. 

IfiOO 
ttcra. 

IfiOO 
aeret. 

i/no 

luMkeU. 

SfiOO 
buahelB. 

tfiOO 
htuhtU. 

tfioa 

bfuSoa. 

Canada: 

Prince  Edward  Mand 

Nova  Scotia 

1 
1 
1 

33 
297 

4 

107 
114 

5 

82 
127 
6 
5 
2 
2 

3 
61 
100 

4 
2 
3 
8 

4 

14 

21 

620 

4,482 

7 

33 

60 

1,664 

?881 

8 

38 

60 

1,225 

87 
20 
52 

3 
21 

Now  Branflwick 

48 

Qnebec 

1,086 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

8aflkatchew<^n . 

«, 

4 

2 
2 

■  7 
7 
42 

85 

36 
47 

86 

Alberta 

40 

Britiah  Columbia 

60 

Total  Canada 

304 
420 

235 
•26 

4 

231 

186 

5^007 
•  887 

4,313 
•544 

50 

3,406 
•  586 

•50 

3,508 
•439 

SOUTH  AMEBJCA. 

Chile 

KUBOPE. 

Austria. 

•4 

Croatia-Slavonia  • ' 

12 

12 

4'73 

32 

ISO 
890 

'■IS 

1,581 

5^428 

•'675 

27,973 

89 

Belgium 

PrftQco 

33 

94 

464 

615 

Hungary*' 

Italy.... 

466 

fD6 

lAixMnbn'g*    -  r -,,..,.... . 

2 

66 

388 

•'42 

Netherlands 

88 

•80 

••141 

10 

""m 

2,932 

Poland 

••  1,802 
247 

!,»• 

Rnmi^nia 

Raflfda  proper' 

Northern  (^ucaaia' 

f^*n 

•041 
89 

•8,' 143 
1,864 

Sweden 

06 

94 

2,127 

2;  004 

United  Kingdom: 

F^nelftPd 

ifia 

1 
1 

127 

1 

182 

% 

129 

1 

8.«« 

14 
8 

3,406 
15 
2 
12 

3,520 
11 
2 

^^ 

WaMB 

Scotland 

TnOArd  ... 

Total  United  Kingdom. . 

ASIA. 

Japan 

154 

91 
94 

130 
160 

185 

4,010 

3»525 
3^786 

Russia  (9  governments)' 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia 

It  43 

57 
18 

U 

"744 
313 

815 
506 

New  Zealand 

aoo 

»  Five  year  average  except  in  a  few 

•  Not  separately  stated. 

•  Less  than  500. 

•  Includes  chick  peas,  lentils,  and  vetches. 

•  Unofilcia]. 

•  Includes  lentils. 
'  Old  boundaries. 

•  Includes  beans  and  vetches. 

•  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  QaUdaand  Pooen. 
It  Includes  beans. 

u  Included  under  beans. 


where  statiBttaB  were  imavailable. 
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Tablb  236. — Broom  com:  Acreage,  production^  and  value,  by  States,  I9t0  andlStl,  and 

totals,  1915-1921. 

[Leading  prodocing  States.^ 


State  and  year. 

Acreage. 

Average  yield 
In  pounds 
per  acre. 

ProducUon 
(tons). 

Average  farm 

price  per  ton 

Nov.  15. 

Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1931 

Tllfnoi?? 

20,000 
3,500 

20,000 

33,000 

178,000 

7,000 

14,000 

16,000 
3,400 
10,000 
25,000 
128,000 
12  000 
13,000 

500 
465 
375 
230 
216 
370 
372 

550 
550 
345 
310 
300 
400 
394 

5,000 
800 
3,800 
3,800 
19,200 
1300 
2,600 

4,400 
900 
1,700 
3,900 
19,200 
2,400 
2;600 

$175.00 
145.00 

89.00 
118.00 
129.00 

70.00 
100.00 

$125.00 
125.00 
55.00 
75.00 
64.00 
45.00 
65.00 

875 
116 
338 
448 

260 

550 

Missouri. 

lis 

Kansas 

94 

Toixas. .. 

292 

Oklahoma     . .     . 

1,229 
106 

Colorado 

NewMexica 

169 

Total 

275,500 

207,400 

265.0 

338.4 

36,500 

35,100 

126.16 

72.76 

4,605 

2,554 

1019 

352, 

nno 

30E 

.4 

53,400 
62  300 
571400 
38,726 
52.242 

164.57 

8,254 
14,570 
16  804 

1918 

366,000 
345,000 
235,200 
230.100 

340.4 
332.8 
320.3 
454.1 

233.87 
292.75 
172.75 
91.  B7 

1917 

1916 

6,690 
4  7» 

1915 

Table  2^1.— Broom  com:  Farm  price  per  ton  on  15th  of  each  Tnonih,  1910-19tl. 


Year. 

Jan. 
16. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

^K- 

May 

15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

t- 

Oct 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

I>ec« 
16, 

1910 

$190 
81 
100 
40 

94= 
66 
104 
184 

249 
109 
163 
70 

$197 
80 
86 
56 

96 
78 
104 
301 

254 
141 
123 
71 

$2d0 
78 
99 
57 

91 
68 
104 
212 

212 
174 
130 

72 

$204 
74 
101 
58 

89 

71 

96 

227 

222 
149 
145 
69 

$199 
81 
83 
53 

85 

75 

101 

252 

206 
162 
146 
66 

$161 
69 
79 
61 

88 

77 
102 
223 

222 
106 
145 
76 

$180 
68 
86 
67 

88 

79 
103 
194 

235 
119 
113 

75 

$142 
72 
83 
91 

91 

83 

120 

306 

232 
124 
142 
67 

$139 
92 
77 
106 

77 
75 
129 
340 

300 
154 
125 
68 

$106 
131 
70 
103 

67 

86 

168 

370 

206 
162 
126 
72 

$06 
134 

m 

100 

66 
92 
173 
396 

305 
161 
133 
68 

$08 

1911 

106 

1012 

57 

1913 

93 

W14 

58 

1015 

101 

1916 

173 

1917 

380 

1918 

173 

1919 

163 

1920 

88 

1921, 

8$ 

Table  238. — Broom  com:  Forecasts  of  production,  m<mthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

tember. 

October 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1917 

Tom. 
55,310 
70,600 
56,500 
43,400 
32,200 

Tom. 

Tom. 
50,300 
56,100 
60,300 
45,500 
33,100 

Tom. 
50,100 
53,100 
55,800 
37,000 
30,200 

Tom. 
57,400 
57,800 

1918. 

62,900 
59  100 
45  400 
32,700 

1919 

53,400 

1920 

36,500 

1921 

>  35, 100 

1  PfoUminary. 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS.* 


Table  239. — Grain  9orghums:  Acreage j  produciiony  and  wUue^  hy  8taU»y  19t0  andlQtlp 

and  totals,  1915-1921. 


[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 

Thousands  of 
acres. 

Average  yield 
in  bushels 
per  acre. 

Production 

(thousands  of 

bushels). 

Average  farm 
price,  cents  per 
bu^  Nov.  16. 

Farmvahie 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

>»> 

Iowa 

29 

12 

17 

1,194 

1,906 

1,350 

282 

156 

24 

150 

26 
12 
15 

S.'» 
1,950 
1,240 

237 

134 
40 

140 

23.0 
30.0 
21.0 
22.3 
32.0 
26.0 
17.0 
24.6 
26.0 
27.0 

ao.0 

23.0 
22.0 
21.4 
29.0 
21.0 
16.5 
24.8 
30.0 
31.0 

667 

360 

357 

26,626 

60,992 

35,100 

4,794 

3,838 

624 

4,050 

780 

276 

330 

18,361 

56,550 

26,040 

3,910 

3,323 

1,200 

4,340 

115.0 
100.0 
100.0 
60.0 
121.0 
60.0 
84.0 
99.0 
99.0 
105.0 

7ao 

80.0 
40.0 
34.0 
41.0 
30.0 
52.0 
40.0 

6ao 

70.0 

767 

MA 

Missouri 

576  '         221 

Nebraska 

857 
18,372 
73,800 
21,060 
4,037 
3,800 
018 
4,252 

132 

K<^n«;a8. 

6,243 

Texas « 

23,180 

7,812 

2,033 

1,329 

720 

OklahQTTia 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Cali/omia 

3,038 

Total 

5,120 

4,652 

26.8 

24.7 

137,408 

115,110 

92.9 

39.3 

127,629 

45.200 

1919 

5,060 
6,036 
5,153 
3,944 
4,153 

25.8 
12.1 
11.9 
13.7 
27.6 

130,734 

127.4 

166, 510 

1918. 

73, 241                       150. 0 

109,881 
99,433 
57,027 
51, 157 

1917 

61,400 
53,858 
114,460 

161.9 
105.9 
44.7 

1916 

1915 

1  Kafirs,  milo  maize,  feterita. 

Table  240. — Grain  sorghums:  Forecasts  of  production^  monthly,  with  preliminary  and 

final  estimates. 

(000  omitted.) 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

/ 
1916 

Bushds. 

BusheU. 
89,474 
83,198 
95,441 
130,153 
125,924 
129,602 

BusheU. 
74,662 
102,938 
74,211 
120,509 
133,964 
120,907 

Bushels. 
78,135 
98,609 
72,050 
127,053 
139,503 
127,930 

BusheU. 
01,024 
73,380 
01,182 
123,343 
148,747 
125,724 

BusheU. 
53,858 

1917 

94,516 
110,005 
123;  504 
122,750 
124,733 

01  400 

1918 

73,241 

1919 

130,734 

1137,408 

1920 

1921 

1  115, 110 

1  Preliminary. 
Table  241. — Grain  sorghums:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  on  15th  of  month,  1916-19tl, 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
16. 

^iff 

May 

15. 

June 
15. 

July 
16. 

Aug. 
15. 

T- 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

15. 

1910 

53.6 
152.0 
204.0 
162.1 
145.4 

53.8 

58.2 
188.0 
211.0 
173.6 
154-5 

61.5 

60.0 
206.3 
179.6 
174.1 
153.9 

62.0 

02.8 
214.0 
165.6 
175.6 
135.2 

51.0 

72.4 
243.3 
177.2 
176.9 
150.0 

58. 0 

83.8 
187.7 
181.0 
153.7 
124.8 

54.0 

80.8 
174.1 
175.9 
139.7 
95.5 
48.3 

108.4 
160.6 
150.5 
133.6 
91.5 
85.8 

101.5 

1917 

119.1 
170.8 
153.7 
137.3 
65.6 

129.6 
185.7 
156.9 
138.7 
57.8 

147.0 
193.5 
160.9 
129.8 
67.3 

106^7 

1918 

154.8 

1919 

144.3 

1920 

81.7 

1921 

33.8 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS— Continued. 

Table  242. — Orain  sorghums:   Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds^  No.  t 
whiU,  kafir,  Kansas  City,  1910-11  to  1921-$$^ 


Crop3rear. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

F6b.   Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Avtf 

age. 

1910-1 1 

$1.12 
1.06 
.98 
1.57 

1.04 

.91 

2.34 

3.40 

2.96 
2.67 
1.39 
.85 

$0.96 
.99 
.86 
1.63 

1.14 

.99 

2.11 

3.25 

2.61 
2.93 

1.17 
.90 

$0.96  $0.08 
1.19     («) 
.8-.       .83 
1.72     1.72 

1.33     1.38 

.99       .96 

2. 43     2. 48 

3.33     3.69 

2.60     2.70 
2.49     2.17 

.98{      .91 

$0.94  $0.94 
1.29     1.43 
.81       .82 
1-76     («) 

1.28     1.18 

.93     1.06 

2.66     3.17 

3.84     3.37 

2.56     2.87 
2.31     2.38 

.85       .80 

$1.06 

1.44 

.88 

2.00 

1.14 
1.05 
3.79 
2.93 

2.97 
2.65 
1.03 

$1.24 
1.25 
1.11 
(•) 

1.20 
1.11 
3.36 
2.65 

3.42 
2.52 
1.12 

$1.42  $1.34  $1.27 
1.63     1.68     1.36 
1.00     1.41     1.53 
(«)        («)        (*) 

1.16     1.09     1.04 
1.22     1.58     1.51 
4.00     4.48     4.34 
3.03     3.40     3.40 

3.51     3.61     2.41 
2.36     2.43     2.24 
1.21     1.13     1.13 

$1.21 
1.13 
1.61 

(») 

1.06 
1.84 
3.69 
3.27 

2.34 
1.81 
1.03 

$1.12 
1.31 
1.06 
1  74 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1.17 

1915-16 

1.19 

1916-17 

\n 

1917-18 

1918^19 ; 

2.86 

1919-20 

2.41 

1920-21 

1.06 

1921-22 

1 

1.77 

1.60 

1.72|     1.78 

1.75 

1.78 

1.90 

1.90 

2.06 

2.22 

2.04 

1.80 

1.87 

1  Compiled  tram  Kansas  City  Price  Current  and  Grain  Market  Review. 


*  No  quotatfODB. 


PEANUTS. 
Table  243.— Peanttte:  Acreage,  productUm,  and  value,  hy  States,  1920  and  19tl. 


State  and  year. 


Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 

Florida 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

OJdahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 

1919 

1018 

1917 

1916 


Acreage. 


1920        1921 


133 
126 
31 
224 

90 

334  ' 

17  I 


149 
141 
38 
202 

80 

9 

330 

19 


1,181 


18 

18 

174 

195 

12 

15 

16 

16 

1,212 


1,132,400 
1,865,000 
1,842,000 
1,043,000 


Average  jrleld 
in  pounds 
per  acre. 


1920        1921 


1,011 
950 
718 

625 
851 
550 
600 

600 

720 
840 
750 


732 
919 
875 
660 

675 
943 
550 


487 
635 
720 
720 


712.5      673.7 


691.9 
881.1 

777.7 
664.9 


Production 

(thousands  of 

pounds). 


1920        1921 


110,300 
127,386 
29,450 
160,832 

56,250 

5,106 

183,700 

10,200 

10,800 

125,280 

10,080 

12,000 


841,474   816,465 


100,068 
129,579 
33,250 
133,320 

54,000 

8,487 

181,500 

12,350 

8,766 

123,825 

10,800 

11,520 


783,278 

919,028 

1,482,581 

1,240,102 


Average  fiirm 
price,  cents  per 
I>ound  Nov.  15. 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 


1920 


5.5 
5.6 
8.0 
5.0 

6.0 
7.0 
3.5 
7.0 

5.5 
6.0 
7,0 
8.0 


5.3 


1921 


1920 


6.8  1  6,071 

5.6  7,184 

4.0  2,356 

2.5  !  8,042 

3.2  '  3,375 

5.0  I  357 

2.8  !  6,430 

6.0  ,  714 

6.0'  504 

3.4  7,517 

7.0  706 

5.0  960 


4.0  44,256 


9.3 
4.6 
6.0 
6.6 


1921 


6,326 
7,256 
1,330 
3,333 

1,728 
424 

5,062 
741 

626 

4,210 

766 

676 


32,288 


73,094 
41,243 
98,512 
80,271 


Table  244. — Peanuts:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

*iif- 

May 

16. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

Segt. 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Deo. 
15. 

1910 

4.9 
4.4 
4.3 

4.6 

4.7 
4.5 
4.8 
4.9 

7.0 
6.0 
9.9 
4.4 

5.4 
5.0 
4.7 
4.5 

4.7 
4.4 
4.4 
5.3 

7.2 
6.9 
10.5 
4.1 

5.0 
4.8 
5.0 
4.7 

4.7 
4.2 
4.4 
5.5 

7.4 
7.0 
11.2 
4.0 

5.4 
4.9 
4.9 

4.8 

4.9 
4.5 
4.6 
6.2 

8.3 
6.9 
10.9 
3.5 

5.2 

4.8 
4.9 
4.7 

6.1 
4.8 
4.6 
7.2 

8.2 
7.2 
11.2 
8.4 

6.4 
6.2 
5.2 
5.0 

6.1 
4.8 
4.7 
7.7 

7.9 
7.7 
11.2 
3.8 

5.2 
5.0 
4.9 
5.1 

6.2 
4.7 
4.6 

7.6 

7.8 
8.2 
11.0 
3.8 

4.5 
5.3 
5.0 
4.9 

4.9 
4.5 
4.6 
7.2 

7.9 
8.1 
8.5 
3.9 

4.5 
6.1 
4.8 
4.9 

6.0 
4.4 
4.4 
6.6 

8.3 
8.3 
8.0 
4.0 

4.6 
'4.6 
4.7 
4.8 

4.5 
4.3 
4.4 
6.1 

6.9 
8.1 
6.8 
4.0 

4.7 
4.4 

4.7 
4.4 

4.4 
4,2 
4.4 

7.1 

6.6 
9.1 
5.3 
3.7 

4.5 

1911 

4.4 

1912 

4.6 

1913 

4.8 

1914 

4.8 

1915 

4.2 

1916 

4.7 

1917 

7.1 

1918 

6.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

9.1 
4.7 
3.6 
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PEANUTS— Contmued. 
Table  245. — Peanuts,  unthelled,  international  trade,  calendar  years  1911-19tQ, 

Includes  aheDed  and  unshelled,  assuming  the  peanats  to  be  mushened  uid^  otherwise  stated.  Wbn 
shelled  nuts  were  reported  they  have  been  reduced  to  terms  of  unshelled  at  the  ratio  of  3  pounds  anahdtod 
to  2  pounds  shelled. 

4In  thousands  of  pounds.] 


Year. 

Algeria. 

Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Argentina.      .        Belgium. 

Bradl, 
exports. 

BritiA 

India, 

exports. 

Imiwrts 

.Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1 

Exports. 

1911 

7,362 
6,588 
7,124 
6,760 

188 
209 
258 
312 

1,820 

1,586 

469 

1,060 

2,281 
6,473 
6,836 
7,476 
6,270 

9,046 
&967 
7^987 
4687 
490 

498 
1,460 

286 

79,027 
67,817 

53,088 
3S:698 

963 
383 
77 
03 
161 

479 
2,630 
3002 

450 
1,075 

450,275 
6n,3tt 

^^ 

388,301 

380,171 
111,444 
129.342 

1912    

1013 

1914 

5 
40 

1 

48 
16 

71 

36 

185 

2,520 

1915 

1916 

173 

32 
42 
87 



1917 

1918. . . 



1919 



1920 

2n,358 

1 

Year. 

Canada, 

China. 

Den- 
mark, 
imports. 

Dutch  East 
Indies. 

^gypt-                  Formosa. 

1 

imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

4,648 
4,191 
5,268 
3,616 
681 

584 

194 

7 

672 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1911 

>6,072 
17,212 
18  622 
»8,g72 
46,962 

1 10, 160 

114,217 

116,669 

15,736 

20,134 

19,949 
84,128 
44,568 

27'066 

23,679 
57,034 
03,628 
23,970 
38;  169 

143,186 
114  234 
167  997 
196,369 

87,609 
113,806 

87,419 
103,238 
251,205 
246  343 

4,630 
2629 
^469 
9,038 
21,076 

21,972 
44 

"i8,'267' 
10,811 

376 
1,004 
457 
466 
666 

1,070 
758 
444 

473 

70^467 
6^987 

47,302 
34,262 

28,042 
30,833 
23,367 
47,787 

1,983 

1  750 

1,228 

663 

359 

2,167 
6,401 
2,387 
5,709 

3 

1912. 

IM 

1913 

91 

1914 

37 

1016 

204 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

553 
196 
87 
10 

9i. 

i          1 

France. 

French 

^^oin 
India, 
exports. 

Gambia, 
exports. 

Germany. 

Guinea  (French). 

GuiiMa 
(Porto- 
gufise). 
exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Experts. 

1911 

1,067,774 
1,301,230 
1  349,974 
1,487,917 

47,782 
48,813 
44,727 

274,218 
296,131 
360,756 

106,669 
141,467 
148,509 
147,465 
211,977 

102,218 
163,802 

154,636 
154,034 
216,230 

96 

3,838         14,610 

1912 

4,468         34,746 

J913 

7.807         34.530 

1914 

7831 
3,790 

1,706 
753 

' 

1916 

1,026,610       29;  621 
1,046,574  '     10.  MM 

1916 

1917. ... 

644,428 

194,613 

591,058 

1,062,099 

1,435 

806 

2,138 

6,707 

1918 

1919 

80,676 

. , 

3,923   

1920 

21,930 

1 

Year. 

1 

Hong  Kong. 

imports. 

Japan. 

Mosambique. 

Netherlands. 

Nigeria* 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.  Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

104,800 
115,035 
148,662 
141  464 
102,776 

42,061 
21,660 
176 
48^915 
52,946 

Exports. 

exports. 

19U-     . 

! 

10,315 
8,641 
13,069 
12,260 
12,303 

15,463 
18,776 
18,855 
14,687 
11,028 

28,136 

4«a 

1912 

866 

1,331 

416 

142 

38 
124 
63 

10,117 
12  697 
16,886 
23,609 

15,363 
30,339 
15,089 

28,306          91484 

1913.                

1 

43,348      »43,306 
47,840        3a.  093 

1914 

) 

1915 

1,902 

4,263 
3,748 
14,173 
25,131 
43,834 

15,646         19;  968 

1916 

95       112,834 

1917 -      - 

0)           112, 7tf 

1918 

.    140,961 
.,    56,545 

106,780 
38,693 

" '7,135* 
31,045 

1919 

347  i 

1930.. 

M« 

1  Includes  some  unshelled  pecans. 
*  Less  than  600  pounds. 


s  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
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PEANUTS^-Oontinued. 
Table  24b, —Peanuts,  unshelledy  international  trade,  calendar  years  1911-19tO—Ck>Jitd. 


Year. 


Perak, 
imports. 


Phfflp- 

pine 

Islands, 

imports. 


imports. 


Imports.  Exports, 


Singapore. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Spain, 
exports. 


Tunis, 
imports. 


Uganda, 
exports. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1,442 
1,772 
1,662 
1,467 
1,337 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

96i 

1,857 
2,400 
2,583 
2,681 
2,210 

2,445 
2,447 
2,200 
2,284 
3,241 


1,928 
2,196 
1,834 
1,536 
1,159 


(») 


337 


796 


363,556 
407,328 
506,928 
618,449 
668,142 

273,684 
387,192 
279,958 
629,356 


16,474 
23,710 


9,622 
14,760 


69,996 


51,193 


15,320 


6,617 


7,540 
8,249 
11,827 
5,613 
7,863 

7,160 
6,840 
2,431 
10,377 
5,058 


2,037 

882 

1,145 

1,107 


262 

312 

697 

1,138 


791 
1,024 
1,319 

860 
18 

190 
406 
108 


British  South 
AMca. 


Imports.  Exports. 


United 
King, 
dom, 

imports. 


United  States. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Upper 

Seneeal 

and 

Niger, 
exports. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Other  countries. 


Total. 


Imports.    Exports. 


1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 

1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
M19... 
1920... 


2,422 
8,977 
2,606 
2,677 
3,208 

4,184 
3,088 
3,506 
761 
1,896 


2 

2 

8 

208 

176 

19 

6 

56 

324 

58 


(•) 
(t) 

(S) 

(t) 
(•) 

(») 
305,500 
304,120 
238,756 
275,126 


19,179 
14,304 
29,481 
50,105 
27,830 

34,251 
71,656 

103,501 
41,967 

174,019 


6,667 
7,146 
7,710 
6,737 
6,493 

18,376 
12,891 
12,310 
19,778 
9,366 


11,268 
12,854 
18,909 
6,494 


8,604 
8,172 
2,529 
1,722 
1,664 

1,810 

1,507 

802 

540 

235 


9,266 
16,171 
21,062 

2^224 
,      282 

678 
696 
224 
818 
66 


1,610,294 
1,752,270 
1,840,632 
1,761,336 
1^226,726 

1,106,020 
1,12^230 
876,299 
1,072,908 
1,742,526 


1,617,316 
1,747,500 
2,039,406 
1,775,173 
1,412,818; 

1,093,613! 

737,188 

1,246,676 

566,898 


>  Less  than  500  pounds.  >  Included  in  "  Nuts  and  kernels  for  exjiressing  oil,  other  sorts." 

TRUCK  CROPS. 

Tabll'  246. — Commercial  acreage  and  production  of  truck  crops  in  the  United  States, 

1918-1921. 
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CABBAGE. 

Tablb  247. — Commercial  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  cabbages  in  the  JJnUei 

Stales,  1919-1921.  _ 


state. 


Acreage  harvested. 


1919 


I 


Early:  Acres. 

CaUfornla 6,055 

Florida 4,417 

LouLdana 1,574 

Texas i  4,615 

Late:  I 

Alabama 810 

Colorado ■  4,003 

IllinoLs I  1,515 

Indiana I  1,232 

Iowa I  740 

Kentucky j  348 

Maryland 2,072 

Michigan 2,069 

Minnesota '  2,845 

Miasiaslppi ;  1,608 


Missouri 

New  Jersey.. 
New  York.. 

Ohio 

Oregon , 


Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore  and 
Norfolk  section 

Southwestern. 

Wi 
Wiscoi 


694 

3,885 

22,530 

2,354 

776 

2,700 

2,023 

624 


2,587 
2,206 
1,051 
12,156 


1920 


1921 


Acta. 
9.050 
9,285 
1,605 

16,250 

985 
4,390 
1,605 
1,240 
1,000 

360 
2,185 
1,970 
2,918 
1,760 


Aerea. 
7,129 
5,267 
1,585 

11,210 

1,000 
3,995 
1,325 
1,090 
575 

350 
2,055 
1,366 
2,521 
1,315 


725  TOO 

4.522  j  4,220 

25,472  I  21,860 

2,886  2,168 

820,  775 

2,865  !  2,680 

1,903  3,425 

675  656 


2,840 
2,576 
1,026 
14,947 


3,195 

2,500 

920 

10,155 


Yield  per  a 


1919        1920        1921 


TcfM. 
4.0 
6.0 
4.0 
5.0 

7.0 

lao 

5.0 
0.3 

4.5 

8.6 
8.0 
6.8 
8.0 
5.5 

&0 
7.6 
6.5 
7.0 
11.0 

8.0 
7.5 
6.0 


6.5 
7.5 

lao 

7.2 


rofw. 

7.1 
6.8 
8.2 
4.8 

7.8 
15.1 
8.1 
9.8 
8.0 

6.6 
5.8 

ia7 

&9 
8.4 

8.0 
8.1 
11.6 
9.9 
7.7 

ia3 

7.4 
4.0 


5.8 
12.2 

ia2 
lao 


row. 

7.0 
6.0 
6.4 
4.0 

7.0 
11.7 
5.0 
6.0 
5.0 

6.0 
4.8 
6.5 
6.0 
4.8 


Prodoction  in 
25,000  pounds. 


1919        1920        1921 


Can. 
1,038 
2,120 
604 
1,846 

454  ' 
3,202  I 
606 
621  i 
266. 

239' 
1,326 
1,126 
1,821 

708 


&1 

444 

6.5 

2,337 

6.5 

11,716 

6.0 

1,318 

9.5 

682 

6.0 

1,728 

9.7 

1,214 

6.1 

300 

&8 

1,345 

6.0 

1324 

8.0 

841 

6.0 

7,001 

CaT9. 
6,140 
5,051 
1,053 
6,240 

615 

5,303 

1,040 

972 

640 

185 
1,014 
1,686 
2,078 
1,1® 


2,930 

23,638 

2,285 

605 

2,361 

1,180 

184 


1,318 

837 
11,958 


Can. 
3,988 
2,828 

aa 

3,567 


3,73» 
5» 

sa> 

230 

1«8 
78i 
710 
1,008 
SOB 

4M 

2,191 
11,987 
1,041 


l,a86 

2,6SB 

329 


2,240 

1,200 

580 

4,874 


Table  2M^. —Cabbage:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds  on  16th  of  each  month,  1910-19tJ. 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 

15. 

^iff- 

May 

15. 

Tone 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

T- 

Oct 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

1910 

$1.87 
1.56 
1.89 
1.26 

1.87 
1.36 
1.17 
3.95 

2.74 
2.19 
4.31 
1.91 

S2.05 
1.48 
2.24 
1.17 

2.07 
1.41 
1.21 
5.65 

3.26 
2.33 
5.05 
1.86 

12.14 
1.26 

2.88 
1.03 

2.03 
1.38 
1.38 
6.77 

2.86 
2.71 
5.25 
1.71 

S2.29 
1.33 
3.17 
1.15 

2.24 
1.99 
1.50 
7.61 

2.98 
3.79 
5.50 
2.03 

12.77 
1.88 
2.98 
1.58 

2.05 
2.53 
1.93 
7.63 

3.23 
4.97 
6.75 
3.10 

«2.19 
2.46 
2.67 
2.18 

2.61 
2.34 
2.27 
5.10 

3.55 
4.68 
5.47 
4.04 

«2.27 
2.93 
2.29 
2.64 

2.66 
1.95 
2.15 
3.23 

3.41 
4.23 
4.71 
3.95 

$1.89 
2.47 
1.88 
2.15 

1.74 
1.61 
2.26 
2.19 

2.96 
3.73 
3.28 
3.16 

$1.94 
1.94 
1.25 
1.79 

1.60 
1.24 
2.17 
1.76 

2.45 
3.08 
2.03 
2.61 

$1.58 
1.58 
1.06 
1.09 

1.31 
1.00 
2.40 
1.79 

2.16 
2.88 
1.95 
2.39 

$1.36 
1.51 
1.04 
1.58 

1.14 

.07 

2.61 

2.66 

1.99 
2.74 
1.67 
2.42 

$1.49 

1911 

1912 

1.83 

1.15 

1913 

1.75 

1914 

1  36 

1915 

1.07 

1916 

S.OI 

1917 

2.28 

1918 

2.05 

1919 

3.40 

1920 

1  77 

1921 

2.77 
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CABBAGE— Continued. 

Tablb  249. — Cabbage  {Danish):  Monthly  range  and  average  jobbing  prices  per  100  pounds 

alio  markets,  1921. 


Janu- 
ary 

aver- 
age. 

Febraary. 

March. 

October. 

November. 

De- 
cem- 

Market. 

Range. 

Ayer- 
age. 

$0.73 
.71 
.00 
.80 
.00 

^1.06 

Range. 

ATOf- 

age. 

Range. 

Aver- 
age. 

Range. 

Aver« 
a«e. 

02.06 
2.47 
LOl 
2.57 
2.30 

2.10 

ber 
aver- 
age. 

New  York 

Cbicago 

Philadelphia... 

St.  Louis. 

Ctnciimati 

St.  Paal 

$1.00 
.02 
.03 
1.04 
1.12 

1.03 

.47-    .83 
.5&-    .80 
.70-    .06 
.7!^-  1.26 

.05-1.18 

1.08-00.06 
.30-    .78 
.66-    .83 

.66-    .78 
.08-1.26 

.60-  1.13 

10.81 
.04 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.82 

11.82-12.06 
L76-2.25 
1.60- 2.00 
2.16-2.76 
LOO- 2.76 

Leo- 2.02 

$1.08 
2.02 
L87 
2.48 
2.16 

2.14 

IL  78^40 
2.00-3.26 
L60-2.38 
2.26-2.88 
L  81- 2.50 

L50-2.60 

12.40 
2.50 
2.42 
2.07 
2.06 

2.73 

UinneapoHff         ( 

KansasCity.-.J    1.30 
Washlngtoni...;    i-fis 

.76-1.50 
1.25-1.50 

1.06 
L47 

.50-  1.00 
LOO-  L60 

.78 
L26 

L50-2.50 

2.00 

L76-3.25 
2.00-3.00 

2.01 
2.63 

3.16 
8.08 

1  Sales  dirtct  to  retailers. 

Tablb  250.— Ca66a^e;  Carlojt  shipmenitSy  by  Stales  of  origin,  for  1917-1921. 


state. 


1017  1018  1010  1020   1021 


State. 


1017     1018     1010     1020     1921 


Maine 

New  York,  Long 

Island 

New  York,  other.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


0) 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina..., 
South  Carolina. . . . 
Florida 


Ohio 

Tniiiftna  ... 

Illinois 

Michigan.... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.., 


118 
4,990 
0) 
04 

171 
L801 


50 

111 

8,367 

00 

100 


264 
1,027  1,506 


(») 


64 


1,807 
1|413  3,782   i;587 


7,300  7,042  0,0D3 

l±\    ml  ^^ 

325 
3,500 

230 
3,285 
1,618 


& 


111 
2S0 

200 

1,632 

00 

1,087 


640 
250 
05 
524 
2,815 
582 


578 
101 
287 
430 
3,334 
1,010 


0) 
101 
885 

3,508 
001 


342 
0) 

140 

335 
4,170 

884 


480 

3,348 

012 


Iowa 

Missouri... 
Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 

lOssisslppi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Colomdo... 

Oreeon 

Washingtoii 
Calilorala.. 
All  other... 

Total 


463 

51 
87 

281 

160 

931 

2,485 

(0 

74 

1,412 

203 


389      206 


50 
121 
117 
800 

1,128 
258 
304 

1,060 

61 


138    {}] 
185       ^ 
175 
421 


374 


141 
206 


500      884 


188 
1,437 
2,323 


'8  1, 
119      407 


4,828 
1,660 

0) 

103 

1,247 

243 


144 
90 
98 
170 
040 

821 

313 

1,757 

2,571 

''In 

845 
317 


20,854 


28,601 


24,96231,02032,039 


1  Inchided  in  all  other. 


s  Included  in  New  Yolk  other. 
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ONIONS. 

TABiiB  251. — CommercUd  acreage^  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  onions  in  the  Uniied 

States,  1919-19tl. 


State. 


Early  crop: 

Oalifoniia 

I^uisiana 

Texas 

Late  Crop: 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey. . . 
New  York-... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
WisoonAn.... 


Acreage  harvested. 


1910        1920        1921 


Acres. 
865 
972 

6,590 

832 

61 

909 

4,779 

1,206 

1,000 

300 

4,405 

1,568 
1,438 
Z376 
8,563 

6,002 
760 
331 
423 

124 

866 

791 

1,136 


Acres. 
3,300 
1,080 

12,446 

8,400 
765 
275 
964 

4,583 

1,346 
900 
300 

4,850 

1,393 
1,415 

6,511 
882 

360 
750 

120 

950 

730 

1,175 


Acres. 
^000 
1,010 

10,503 

7,149 

765 

145 

1,062 

8,931 

1,250 

1,000 

300 

4,500 

1,275 
1,280 
2,380 
7,255 

&593 
609 
289 
800 

124 

830 

780 

1,010 


Yield  per  a 


1919   1920   1921 


Busk. 
312 
160 
267 

325 
250 
500 
200 
200 

300 
300 
260 
340 

175 
275 
250 
265 

250 
300 
300 

290 

500 

290 
400 

140 


Busk. 
296 
158 


344 
558 

430 
498 
454 
368 

300 
497 

498 
310 
241 
410 

410 
372 
426 
250 

480 
316 
412 
467 


Busk. 
345 
206 
207 

225 
250 
570 
210 
237 

202 
175 
250 
260 

225 
123 
239 

268 

191 
296 

200 
275 

250 
280 
271 
114 


Production  (cars  of  500 
bushela  each). 


1919 


Ons. 
540 

311 
3,519 

4,271 
416 
61 
364 

1,912 

778 
600 

150 
2,905 

549 

791 

1,188 

4,538 

3,046 
456 
190 
212 

124 
433 
633 
318 


1990 


0»s. 

1,967 

341 

6,372 

5,460 
519 
307 
820 

4,564 

1,221 
662 
180 

4,821 

1,387 

877 

1,258 

7,000 

5,339 
666 

308 
375 

115 

600 

634 

1.007 


1921 


Ctrs. 
980 

416 
4,348 

3,217 
382 
165 
443 

1,863 

506 

390 

150 

2,340 

574 

311 

I,13S 

3,889 

2.137 
361 
lie 
HO 
62 
459 
428 
230 


1  Does  not  include  acreage  grown  under  contract  with  seedsmen. 

Table  252. — Onions:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  16th  ofeadi  month,  19t0-19tl. 


Year. 


1910 

1911 
m2 
1913 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Jan. 
15. 


94.4 
101.0 
117.0 

81.6 

121.0 

88.9 

113.2 

208.4 

178.9 
133.5 
280.8 
135.2 


Feb. 
16. 


100.1 
104.0 
140.0 
77.5 

140.7 

97.6 

126.3 

357.9 

183.2 
154.7 
307.3 
131.2 


Mar.     Apr. 
15.         15. 


93.5 
106.0 
167.0 

77.0 

155.2 

96.3 

13a  3 

478.3 

147.0 
199.8 
325.6 
114.2 


103.4 
119.0 
176.0 
79.0 

159.2 
104.4 
123.5 
496.6 

134.1 

302.1 

344.2 

98.4 


May 

15. 


102.8 
139.0 
177.0 
87.3 

152.6 
102.9 
133.3 
39&0 

134.7 
339.9 
337.0 
106.7 


June 
15. 


105.8 
134.0 
155.0 
96.6 

140.8 
102.9 
133.8 
308.0 

138.7 
334.1 
364.3 
138.2 


July     Aug.     Sept. 
15.         15.         l5. 


104.5 
122.0 
114.0 
101.7 

170.4 
93.0 
147.3 
201.0 
162.6 
232.0 
204.8 
147.7 


99.8 
116.0 
100.0 
lO&l 

137.9 
86.8 
133.5 
154.7 

164.7 
335.8 
176.4 
159.1 


99.4 
104.0 

89.0 
103.9 

103.3 
82.8 
122.9 
142.9 

163.3 
195.4 
172.9 
168.5 


Oct. 
15. 


99.2 
102.0 

85.0 
lia2 

88.3 
94.8 
131.4 
167.5 

14S.2 
196.4 
158.9 
186.6 


Nov. 
15. 


94.6 
103.0 

84.0 
114.9 

84.4 
94.8 
153.8 
176.6 

143.1 
212.5 
143.8 
219.9 


Dec, 
15. 


98.8 

118.0 

84.0 

114.9 

02.3 

90.6 

175.7 

177.0 

131.7 
245.8 
1S2.0 
245.2 


Tablb  253. — Onions  {various  common  wirieties):  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  J 00 
pounds  at  JO  markets,  J9tl. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Aug.! 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

I>ec. 

New  York 

81.31 
1.16 
1.27 
1.26 
1.17 

1.25 

10.96 
.96 
.96 
.89 
.91 

1.13 

$0.80 
.93 
.87 
.90 
.70 

.86 

11.13 
.80 
1.11 
1.11 
.78 

12.80 
2.58 
3.02 
8.05 
2.95 

2.92 
2.85 
2.70 
2.97 
3.64 

83.43 
3.61 
3.80 
3.82 
3.70 

8.74 
3.49 
3.34 
3.60 
4.27 

$5.06 
4.47 
4.80 
4.86 
4.88 

6.19 
4.92 
4.76 
4.38 
4.93 

$6.63 
6.11 
5.34 
5.44 
5.45 

5.50 
4.83 
4.81 
6.40 
&93 

8&.45 

Chicago 

&.63 

Philadelphia 

&S3 

Pittsburgh 

Sw57 

St.  Louis 

6l68 

Cincinnati.  ..^. 

5l46 

St.  Paul 

4.44 

Minneapolis 

4.O0 

Kansas  City 

1.85 
L88 

1.13 
1.58 

.66 
1.35 

"'2.08' 

6.42 

Wa-shington  ' 

&.7S 

Quotations  began  August  33. 


s  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 
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Table  264, — OnwM:  Carlot  shiprnentSf  by  States  of  origin,  for  1917-19tl. 


651 


state. 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Btato. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

MaasBcbusetts 

3.». 
$1 

153 

2.802 

2,621 

507 

77 

99 

.% 

1,829 

305 
600 
802 
882 

2,917 

2>8 

'638 

118 

(») 

134 

*i,"896 
1,158 

195 
866 
156 
480 

8,873 

2,721 

620 

80 

80 

181 

27 

2,900 

2;  646 

800 
676 
267 
2S2 

2,836 

3664 

436 

164 

150 

140 

"2,128 
2;  428 

270 
501 
264 
222 

Iowa 

676 
185 
174 
5,806 
186 

'b 

3,257 
178 

971 
213 
460 

MS 
% 

138 

4,006 

88 

602 

839 

101 

2.876 

106 

0) 

611 

310 

6,219 

128 

824 
299 
106 
5,066 
177 

28 
766 
85 
4,526 
33 

466 

New  York  .. 

Kentucky 

886 

New  Jersey 

Ty>ii{<;i%rMl . .    ...    . . 

79 

Peansylvaoia 

Maryland 

VTrgfn.a 

Texas. 

*'^ 

Colcndo 

T'iftbA 

46 

Florida.....  .  .  . 

Washington 

Oregon..    . 

586 

Oh«o 

1,664 
'881 

164 
121 
IfiO 
545 

270 

Indiana.  !.  .  .  . 

California 

3.618 

Another 

'108 

Illinois 

Total 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

10, 1£8  22, 027  20, 874  25, 950  23, 350 

1  Included  in  all  other. 


TOMATOES. 


Table  256. — Commercial  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  tomatoes  for  canning 

and  table  stock,  1918-19tl. 


State. 


Aereago. 


1919         1920 


1921 


Yield  per  acre. 


1919     1920     1921 


Production. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ceorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 
New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
WeetV^nia. 
Wisconsin 

Total.... 


Acrtt, 

883 

4,978 

46,684 

^228 
968 

22,807 

20,640 

466 

61 

8y520 

40,644 

7,  on 

1,241 

4,830 

801 

60,071 

1,606 

5,180 

666 

5,777 

18,274 
349 

39,867 
700 

14,229 

487 

13,232 

830 

752 

6,579 

419 
9,349 
4,519 
4,747 

27,462 

696 

1,886 

1,131 


ilcres. 

800 

5,830 

80;i63 
3,436 
1,010 

19,677 

22,746 

440 

190 

9,310 

44,876 

2,600 

1,245 

6,907 

266 

40,511 

1,700 

4,200 

575 

6,440 

18,596 
445 

86,660 
100 

16,847 

410 
13,745 


6,110 

442 
10,827 
8,885 
3»025 

20,115 

650 

1,990 

1,275 


Acrm. 

706 

2,266 

14  146 
1,267 
1,081 

2^606 

18^000 

426 

283 

7,064 

26,768 

^591 

i;i80 

4,870 

205 

17,336 

1725 

3^440 

640 

7,360 

8,149 

204 

31,717 

70 

9,264 

380 
11,620 

e80 

ul5 
5,326 

562 
5,914 
10,436 
1,178 

2,213 

668 

1,068 

1,242 


Tom. 
8.0 
2.8 
7.0 
9.1 
&0 

1.6 
2.8 

ao 

6.0 
3.6 

4.2 
4.8 
4.0 
5.5 
8.0 

1.5 
5.0 
4.1 
5.0 
4.0 

2.0 
1.5 
2.6 
8.7 
6.6 

6.0 
5.7 
4.0 
3.2 
3.6 

3.0 
3.3 
3.0 
8.5 

2.7 
7.0 
4.1 
5.2 


212 
3.3 
5.5 
6.8 
6.7 

4.5 
2.8 
2.6 
2.5 
6.4 

4.6 
&6 
&8 
4.1 
6.0 

8.5 
8.9 
&5 

8.5 
2L6 

3.4 
4.0 
4.9 
1.8 
8.5 

3.1 
6.6 
5.0 
6.0 
6.9 

2.5 
3.2 
2.5 
9.6 

3.5 
7.2 
8.9 
3.8 


3.4 

3.3 
5.4 
6.0 
3.0 

4.9 
5.7 

3;5 

7.0 

8L5 

SlO 
3.8 
3.0 

a3 

3.0 

4.2 
6.0 
6.6 
8.0 
2L9 

3.1 
4.0 
5.1 
4.0 

a2 

3.6 
5.8 
8.0 
12.0 
4.8 

3.1 
3.0 
3.0 
12.3 

3.0 
10.0 
3.0 
3.2 


Tom, 
2,649 
13,988 

326,788 
2KS62 
4,940 

36,491 

57,792 

1,404 

366 

30,672 

170,705 
14,770 

4,964 
26,665 

1,173 

90,106 
8y480 

21,068 
2|780 

23,106 

36,548 

524 

106,628 

2,590 

92,488 

2,922 
76,422 
3,320 
2,406 
23,684 

1,267 
30,852 
13,557 
40,360 

74,147 
4,865 
7,733 
5,881 


Tom, 

1,968 

19,239 

.  215,842 

21640 

6;  767 

88,546 

^314 

1,100 

476 

60,684 

201,942 

15,064 

6,608 

28^819 

i;630 

178,288 
6,630 
28,100 
T,012 
16,744 


1,780 

179,144 

180 

138,950 

1,271 

90,717 

4,400 

3,210 

42,159 

1,105 
33,046 
20,962 


70,402 
4  680 
7,761 
4,845 


377,748 


361,915 


204,076 


3.7 


4.6 


4.S 


1,386,460 


1,647,707 


Tom. 
2,718 
7,474 
76,383 
7,602 
3,063 

12,265 

102,771 

1,488 

1,981 

24,724 

128,766 

8,660 

3,540 

16,071 

615 

72,811 
10,350 
19,264 
1,620 
21,315 

25,262 

1,176 

161,757 

280 

75,883 

1,366 

67,448 

2,040 

6,180 

25,565 

1,742 
17,742 
31  308 
14,489 

6,639 
6,580 
3.204 
3,974 


976,002 


99912*— YBK  1021- 
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TOMATOES— Continued . 

Tablb  256. — Tcmato€9:  Monthly  average  jobbing  pricsi  per  4-ba$het  and  e-boMtet  carrien 

atl0mariet$,19tl. 


Market. 

4-basketoar. 
riers. 

ket 

oaiTlen, 
June. 

Market. 

4-l»8ket  car- 
riers. 

k0t 

June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

oairien^ 
Jmia. 

New  York 

tl.70 
1.69 
1.41 
1.68 

•1.20 
1.06 

ta.96 

"*"i'68 

8.19 

Bt.Louii 

tt.ei 

1.68 

•0.71 

1.06 

.67 

1.82 

Chicaro 

nin^ntiati 

'"•ia 

PhiliUlfklphl*^ 

KftllMUff^ty... 

Waiihlngt<ni  1 

S.OI 

1  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

Tablk  267. — Tomatoes:  Carlot  ehipvieniM,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1917-19t2. 


State. 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Virginia 

South  Carolina. 

Fh)rida 

Ohio 


niinols.... 
Michigan. 
Iowa 


1917     1918     1019     1990     1921 


143       881 


237 

178 

4,005 


624 

487 


« 


2,006  1,012 
63      — 


1,130 
200 

97 

8,700 


1,160 


0) 


467 


609 
206 


26 

4,487 

489 

048 
281 


846 

2.366 

^41 

168 

138 

8,740 
880 

1,148 
340 


1,098 

2,132 

24 

189 

128 

86 

68 

6^774 

851 

528 
155 
22 


State. 


Missouri... 
Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Mississippi. 
Texas 


Arkansas.. 
Utah.. 


Washington.. 
California.... 
AU  other 


Total. 


1917     1918     1919     1900     1921 


97 

98 

9t7 

1,063 

1,278 


89 

65t 
1,379 
1,12S 


633 

0) 

1,614 
87 


147 

» 
1,» 
1,206 


2,186 
•1 


14, 116 16, 471 14, 6QS 16^  566 


559 
805 

1,286 

24 

251 

62 

1,«58 

97 


ssr 

257 
1.061 
1,964 


160 
21 


151 


17,1 


1  Included  in  aU  other. 
Table  258.— 7V>mato«t.'  Farm  price,  eenU  per  bushel,  IBth  ofmonih,  191t-19tl. 


Pate. 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1901 

July  16 

127.0 
7&6 
68.7 
62.3 

161.4 
96,8 
6&0 
7&0 

167.4 
92.6 
63.0 

oas 

141.4 
66.4 
66.9 
67.9 

161.6 
88w4 

76.6 
83.1 

194.3 
124.8 
109.6 
117.6 

219.1 
133.1 
108.0 
108.6 

2Ml3 
177.0 
137.2 
117.7 

221.4 

168.4 
10L4 
96.0 

219L6 

iLug.  15 

142L4 

8eDt.l6 

106  6 

c5S.i5. :::::::.:::. 

11&6 

TURNIPS. 
Tablb  259.— -ITiimipa;  Farm  price,  cents  per  hushel,  16ih  ofn^vUh,  191t'-19tl. 


Date. 

1912-13 

191»-14 

1914-16 

1016-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

79.6 
79.0 
83.1 
84.7 

1919-20 

1920-31 

1921-22 

Nov.  16 

44.6 
49.1 
49.6 
51.2 

56.1 
66.1 
66.8 

6ao 

47.4 
48.4 
42.9 
61.1 

4&9 
4&1 
4&6 
49.6 

68.4 
73.3 
78.6 
91.1 

76.4 
81.1 
88.4 

80.9 

98.9 
101.8 
112L4 
124.1 

94.1 
8&0 
88.7 
8&7 

88L5 

Dec.  15 

86.6 

Jan.  16 

87.6 

Feb. 16 

9a2 

CELEilY. 
Table  260.— Celery;  Car  lot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1919-1921 . 


state. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1920        1921 

NewYork 

1,628 
177 

.%. 

696 

2,676 
106 
176 

3»010 
604 

3,084 

216 

229 

4,172 

1,011 

Colorado 

212 

283            » 

New  Jersey 

rHIJforni% 

2,SM        ^38f 
71            131 

Penn.sylvaniA 

All  other 

Florida 

I^tal 

Michigan 

6,449 

9,308       IX^B 

1  Included  in  all  other. 
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LETTUCE. 
Tablx  261.— LtftAcee;  Carht  thxprnmU,  by  Statet  of  origin,  for  J919-19tl, 


65S 


3tet6. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 
T^oinLsiMia ....... 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

1,761 
245 

319 
396 

68 
45 

2,138 

515 

17 

26 

265 

356 

8,120 

% 

51 

3,441 

478 
32 
135 
448 

588 

2,286 

43 

36 
90 

0) 

(») 

2,731 
75 

^?7e 

125 
165 
26 

345 

6,350 

36 

%i 

New  Jersev 

Texas 

Penns  vl  vania 

Colorado 

2(4 

Virmnla 

Arizona.. 

166 

North  Carolina 

Idaho 

182 

Soath  Carolina 

Washlnsrton 

632 

Florida 

CaUlbriiia 

9.735 

Ohio 

\II  other... 

69 

Michigan 

Total 

8,018 

13,821 

18,686 

^Included  in  all  other. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Table  262. — Strawberries:  Monthly  average  jobbing  pricee  per  quart  at  10  markets,  1921, 


Market. 

March.i 

April. 

! 
M.T., 

Maricet. 

March.t 

April. 

May. 

New  York... 

•0.47 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.31 

80.41 
.37 
.34 
.34 
.33 

$0.27 
.24 

.23 
.28 

Cincinnati 

$0.83 
.38 
.37 
.33 
.60 

$0.27 
.44 
.41 
.36 
.35 

$0.23 

Chicago 

St.  Paul 

.28 

PhiiflL^Alpl^lft 

Minneapolis 

.31 

Pittsburgh 

K^apsfw'City 

.23 

St.  Louis 

Washington' 

.22 

1  Quotations  began  Mar.  17.  *  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

Table  263. — Strawberries:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States^/ origin,  for  1917-1921. 


Massachusetts. 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 


Virginia 
North  Carolina. 
Florida 
Indiana 
HUnois 

Michigan 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa 
Missouri 


1917     1918     1919     1920     1921 


676 
1,781 

196 

91 

1,100 

121 

1,008 

58 

106 

245 
161 


15,065 


410 

1,234 

279 

79 

556 

(») 
651 

73 

609 
161 


8,452 


132 

1,099 

229 

102 


1,034 

708 
158 


8,106 


1,182 

147 

0 


0) 

120 


111 


8,400 


387 
1,693 

285 
0) 
1.517 

x% 

140 
116 

291 
131 


10,681 


I  Included  in  all  Other. 

WATERMELONS. 

Table  264. — Watermelons:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1919-1921. 


state. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  C  arolina 

Oeorria 

Florida 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 

AiaLama 

1  Included  in  all  other. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

327 

177 

499 

515 

458 

763 

263 

312 

364 

891 

799 

1,53) 

2,673 

4,735 

4,427 

8,984 

11,103 

16,148 

3,878 

6,807 

5.772 

581 

661 

742 

190 

251 

461 

321 

348 

867 

8,516 

8,012 

3,223 

708 

1,160 

1486 

State. 


Mississippi. 

Texas 

Oklahoma. . 
Arkansas... 
Colorado.... 

Arizona 

Wa^intrton 
California.. 
All  other. . . 

Total. 


1919 


0) 

8,007 
870 
268 
211 
121 
143 

3,300 


30,860 


1920 


95 

4,845 

405 

314 

71 

0) 

195 

3,276 

171 


89,255 


1921 


205 
4,298 
663 
67r 
166 

142 

3,771 

476 


43,483 
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CANTALOUPES. 
Tablb  265.— Ocmtatoup^:  Caarlot  shipmenU,  by  Stales  of  origin,  for  1917 -l^tl. 


state. 

1917 

1018 

1919 

02 
500 
836 

528 

100 

314 
82 

462 
85 

204 
26 

1920 

117 
581 
771 
360 
110 

380 

86 

209 
40 
38 

1921 

241 
948 
1,209 
821 
300 

640 
82 

644 
97 

176 
41 

107 
23 

State. 

1917 

1,215 

189 

145 

8,268 

104 

1918 

1919 

i«ao 

i}) 

IflZl 

New  Jersey....... 

De^  ware . . . . .  r .  - , 

90 
709 
865 

1,10ft 
157 
789 

119 
42 

50 
429 
400 
418 

31 
651 

103 

87 
43 

Texwf 

1,818 

250 

1,169 

36 
110 

123 
1,106 

878 

1,832 

36 

100 

12,010 

39 

Iffi 

Arkanaae 

996  1,501 

Maryland 

North  CaroUiia.... 

Oolorado 

2,454|  2.216 

NewMezioo 

Ari«ma 

'937 
1,164 

41 
1,474 

Georgia 

Nevada 

74 

Florida 

Washington 

OaIifom& 

Tndlana ,...,. 

13,177 

UHnois 

Another 

66 

M^r»hl«wi   ,    .    , 

Total 

17,43013,61922,099 

22,377.2s.  574 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Tennesaee 

1  Included  in  all  other. 


GRAPBS. 


«  Table  266  .--Grapes:  Carloi  tkipmenU,  by  SUUsa  of  origin,  for  1919-19tl, 


State. 


1919        1920 


1921 


State. 


1919        1900 


1921 


New  York... 
l^ennsylvania 

Delaware 

Ohio 

^fichigan 

Iowa .%.. 


3,751 
881 

87 

3,783 

106 


6,079 

1,245 

44 

50 

4^607 

106 


2,4ffl 

800 
(») 

68 

1,237 

68 


Missouri 
Wi  _ 
Oalifi 
All  other... 

Total 


36 

87 

21,606 

61 


16,974 
74 


30^849 


82,565 


30^205       33.888 


1  Included  In  all  other. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


Table  267. — Fruits  and  vegttahles:   Yearly  unloads  of  8  commodities  at  10  markets,  in 

carhU,  1916'19tl. 


Crop  and  year. 


Apples: 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921.. 

O-year  av- 
erage... 

Cabl 
191 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1921 

6-year  tav- 
erage. .. 

Cantaloupes: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

6-y6ar  av- 
erage... 


10,191 
«7;996 
11  316 
10,601 
11J068 
'11,984 


•10,528 


New 
York. 


2,070 
»2,027 
2,880 
2,301 
2,306 
<8,03Q 


*2,436 


3)141 
8,365 
8^029 
3,867 
4,213 
6  4,781 


8,783 


Chir 
cago. 


6,262 
4,885 
?,586 
6,069 
7^102 
6,634 


5,655 


1,866 
1,141 
1,822 
1^887 
i;i66 
1,780 


1,«7 


793 


2,061 
2,186 


1,610 


Phil- 
adel- 
phia. 


3,842 
<S48 
^701 
£864 
S217 
8  416 


2,980 


1,565 
1,826 
1,906 
1,662 
1,906 
1,962 


1,726 


815 

493 

1,049 

1,091 

1,268 


Pitta- 
buri^. 


St. 
Louis. 


2,785 


1,461 
886 
1,670 
1,172 
1)207 
1,106 


1,267 


1,580 
1,140 
1,068 
1,702 
i;276 
1  822 


1,340 


Cin- 
cin- 
nati. 


3,225 
2,117 
1,540 
1,879 
1,975 


1,338 
636 
1,130 
1,460 
1,617 


1,856  !  1,810 


g.Oig! 


987 
1,001 
868 
746 
864 
1,049 


918 


307 
285 

286 
305 
452 
589 


877 


452 
426 
577 
557 
606 
609 


546 


442 
418 
389 
507 
554 
040 


607 


St. 
Paul. 


284 
410 
227 
401 
851 


vn 


62 


90 
86 
38 

92 
60 
115 


80 


Ifln- 
naap- 
oUa. 


869 
586 
568 
848 
464 
422 


643 


75 
81 
57 
49 
121 
75 


76 


175 
142 
118 
171 
94 
166 


144 


Kan- 
sas 

City. 


988 

708 

674 

1,006 

1,002 


S75 
560 
421 
899 
400 


427 


270 


128 
448 


462 


342 


Waib- 

as: 


338 
683 
387 
500 
800 


462 


235 
185 
871 


886 


810 


123 


126 
280 


242 


181 


TotaL 


29,661 
122,116 
26, 5U 
26^215 
90^222 
80,663 


•27,36* 


8,674 
17,506 
10,905 

9,311 
10,584 


<9,23l 


8,71) 
7,502 
6,734 
10.397 
10,462 
11,701 


9,2S3 


>  An  additional  162  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipta. 

•  Including  incomplete  reports  of  1917. 

«  An  additional  53  oars  received  In  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

*  An  additional  152  oars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 
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Tablk  367. — FruiU  and  vegeMles:    Yearly  unloads  of  8  commodities  at  10  markets,  in 
earloU,  i9/tf-/9W— Continued. 


Crop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

pWa. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

an- 

dn- 
nati. 

St. 
Paul. 

83 
50 
25 
61 
40 
71 

Min- 
neap- 
olis. 

146 
149 
75 
83 
107 
91 

Kan- 
sas 
City. 

Wash. 
Ing- 
ton. 

Total. 

Onions: 

1916 

4,961 
» 4,666 
4465 
4,801 
4;  072 
»4,429 

1,450 
1  146 
'606 
1,403 
1  237 
1,M5 

1,574 
1606 
1642 
1  308 
1,654 
1)482 

1,441 

1,178 

1,206 

976 

i.m 

922 

801 
753 
649 
438 
687 
650 

284 
286 
276 
226 
283 
314 

330 
407 
389 
284 
426 
345 

137 
108 
220 
174 
226 
196 

11,197 
» 10, 849 
9,444 
9  844 
9,747 
9,964 

1917 

J918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

0-year  av- 
erage.... 

>4,564 

1,246 

1,526 

1,140 

081 

278 

55 

108 

384 

m    «  10,089 

Peaches: 

1916 

3,305 
3,620 
8683 
3935 
3,506 
m;143 

920 
1,067 
1  060 
1,357 
1,267 
1,326 

1,084 
827 
802 
944 
847 

1,056 

1,459 
1,167 
1,010 
1221 
849 
759 

347 
348 
188 
334 
347 
4S1 

499 
496 
416 
631 
481 
600 

84 
09 
97 
128 
36 
77 

210 
190 

83 
112 

64 
101 

189 
292 

205 
285 
158 
268 

123        8,269 
120        8,196 
188        7.771 

1917 

1918 

1919 

158 
263 
148 

9,105 
7,818 

1920 

1921 

8,950 

6-year  av- 
erage  

3,714 

1,168 

942 

1,078 

341 

520 

82 

127 

224 

158 

8,353 

Pototoos  (white): 
1916 

20,620 
»20,601 
19,330 
18  378 
17,424 
sir,  986 

12,126 
9,609 
12  477 
12,168 
11,302 
13,077 

6,668 
6,441 
6,823 
7  668 
7,190 
7,460 

7,827 
5,185 
6,516 
7^326 
6,614 
5,396 

2,867 
2,904 
7,730 
2,756 
2,512 
3,592 

1,610 
1,673 
1  538 
2,047 
2,lfi0 
2,857 

725 
410 
12s 
150 
437 
504 

1,056 
1,196 

756 
845 

2,522 
2  646 
2,602 
2,521 
2,145 
2,257 

417 

439 

1,213 

1,000 

885 

1,153 

55,  M6 

160,904 

53.760 

1917 

1918 

1919 

54  502 

1920 

50,454 

1921.         .   .. 

56,217 

6-year  av- 
erage.... 

•19,068 

11,791 

7,025 

6,227 

2,805 

1,909 

407 

791 

2,432 

851 

« 58, 447 

Strawberries: 
1916 

2,780 
2,771 
1206 
89B 
1,282 
•1,101 

1,669 
910 
876 

1,246 
'909 

1,409 

585 
679 
804 
243 
201 
300 

644 
436 
271 
166 
186 
321 

181 
89 
77 
45 
85 

132 

251 
287 
255 
232 
80 
356 

180 
82 
52 
58 
49 
72 

318 
199 
119 
101 
84 
147 

221 
173 
100 
60 
68 
180 

7 
10 
18 
60 
75 
50 

6,886 
5,C35 

1917 

1918 

1919 

3,278 
3,089 

1920 

3,028 

1921 

4.158 

6-year  av- 
erage.... 

1,660 

1,185 

400 

387 

102 

244 

82 

1 
161  j      132 

35 

4,337 

Tomaloes: 

1916 

1917 

2,917 
»3;810 
8,229 
2966 
3,153 
»2;872 

1,426 
1,833 

1,006 
1,020 
1,199 
i;588 

1,049 
606 
608 
043 
826 

1,105 

1,364 
945 

1,016 
993 
705 
919 

348 
237 
64 
178 
220 
827 

4S0 
347 
191 
202 
218 
287 

61 
27 
30 
24 
15 
84 

125 
75 
64 
50 
49 
58 

300 
260 
185 
235 
214 
262 

184 
105 
116 
158 
180 
193 

8,162 
17,341 

191S 

6,609 

1919 

6,780 

1920 

6  839 

1921 

7,645 

6-year  av- 
erage.... 

«  3,078 

1,262 

886 

1,000 

220 

281 

33 

70 

344 

148 

«7,231 

Total: 

1916 

50,074 
M8,356 
49,158 
47,767 
46,934 
•50,326 

25,844 
20,334 
28,033 
27  026 
26  432 
29,636 

16,691 
14,732 
15,389 
16,771 
16,922 
18,069 

18,671 
13^444 
15,710 
15,772 
13,892 
13; 662 

0,153 
7:734 
6,301 
6,181 
7,142 
8,535 

6,315 
4,467 
4,771 
5,942 
6,018 
7;  633 

1.887 

1,053 

840 

793 

1,112 

1,382 

2,974 
2  018 
1,481 
1,412 
1  739 
1,905 

5,123 
5  407 
4  898 
4,918 
4  812 
5,166 

1,635 

1  400 

2  834 
2,444 
2,878 
2;  737 

137,367 

1917 

U 19, 545 

1918 

124,415 

1919 

129,026 

1920 

127,881 

1921 

138,810 

6-year  av- 
erage. .  - . 

•48, 709 

26,3^ 

16,424 

15,174 

7,508 

6,674 

1,178 

2,022 

5,054 

2,321 

•129,507 

>  Reports  incomplete. 

•  An  additional  306  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

•  Ineluding  incomplete  reports  of  1017. 

«  An  additional  74  cars  received  ia  L.  p.  L.  receipts. 
»  An  additional  1,754  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

•  An  additional  822  cars  receivedln  L.  G.  L.  receipts. 
V  An  additional  512  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

•  An  additional  3,825  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  reoeipki. 
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FRUITS  AND*VEGETABLES— Continued. 

Tablb  268. — Monthly  and  yearly  carlot  shipTnerUs  of  14  oommodUUg  (JtuUm  and  «9»- 
tables)  in  the  United  States,  1917-19$1. 


Crop  and  year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


,  Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dee. 


Apples: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

192(y 

1921 

Gabbaf^e: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Oantaloupes: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

(Merv: 

1&19... 

1920 

1921 

Grapes: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Lettuce: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Onions: 

1917...: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Peaches: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pears: 

1919 

1990 

1921 

Potatoes  (sireet): 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Potatoes  (white): 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Strawberries: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Tomatoes: 

1917 , 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Watermelons: 

1910 

192') 

1921 


2,380  2,153 
2,362  3,232 


4,044 


0,046 

1,286 
1,488 
2,182 
1,931 
2,852 


616 

816 

1,675 


767 
2,025 
2,356 

966 

901 

1,488 

1,368 

2,038 


1,123 
1,368 
2,035 

10,331 
9,488 
12,753 
12,883 
14,106 


10 
115 

"89 

268 


3,679 
4,419 
6,68S 

463 
1,735 
2,017 
2,518 
2,293 


546 
1,047 
1,746 


717 
f,622 
1,984 

355 
1,032 
1,213 
1,158 
1,768 


28 


958 
1,624 


8^418 
10,843 


11,970 


40 

74 

13 

109 

472 
273 


2,176 
2,882 
2,063 
4,378 
5,605 

609 
1,780 
1,877 
3,328 
2,928 


1,238 
1,647 
1,006 
2,228 
2,818 

8,878 
1,831 
8,985 
4,101 


865   801 


347 

430 

1,276 

1,476 

1,634 
3,784 
2,468 
2,841 
3,430 


722 
1,206 
1,754 


412 
706 
866 


51 
66 
475 


607 
320 
255 


828 
1,353 
2,218 

232 

1,023 

819 

988 

1,724 


1,080 
1,063 
1,874 

2,678 
1,799 
1,189 
1,938 
2,511 


831 
1,172 
1,067 

2,960 
2,290 
2,462 
4.212 
2,559 

41 

1.119 

828 

45 
1,428 


188 
282 
4M 

2,121 
1,584 
1,438 
1,508 
1,727 

3,468 
4.348 
6,802 
6,781 
7,874 

32 

21 
105 

4 
12 
12 

181 
365 
670 

1,156 

1,141 

646 

607 

823 

1,384 
C021 
8,613 

i,r- 

8,865 


8 
80 

745 
1,150 
1,506 


6,083 

13,558 

^89813,744 

8,72512,772 

16,164 


87 
355 
48 
44 

675 


487 

874 

1,340 

838 


230 
817 
782 

8,471 
11,638 
13,428 

8,445 
H883 

1,383 

1,122 

811 

887 

2,128 

814 
1,448 
1,027 

46S 
1,686 


13 
460 
434 


755 
1,148 
1,348 
1,856 
1,328 

753 
645 
557 
612 
458 


3,883 
6,320 
5^301 
8^875 
3,40518,12634,49814,458^  5,880 


1,308  6,71821,88614,165 
2,358  8,07026,68013,568 
2, 712 12, 258  32, 666 15u  854 
8,86111,04337,284  23,087 


8,848 
7,144 
5,318 
8,636 

44 

68 
137 

460 
366 
425 

385 

«B0 

1,388 

678 
1,177 
1,844 
1,030 
1,483 


1,015 
1,305 
1,153 
1,095 
1,383 

5,564 
3,822 
4,755 
6,887 
6^890 

141 
150 
263 

2,837 
4,647 
3,168 

685 

834 

1,140 

1,434 
1,821 
1,808 
1,818 
2,048 


5,148 
6,333 
8, 21611] 
6,881 
8,335 


6^743 
5,185 
1,377 
6,384 
7,178 


1,854 
3,417 
1,812 

44 
83 
343 


3,830 
3,078 
8,688 

1,338 

686 
1,836 


8,74614^718 
13,73016^888,14,156 


16^48813,810 


8,883113,308 
6,860,14,777 
14^88717,645 


6,506 
6,321 
4,598 
3,511 
6,002 

2,861 
1,568 
1,824 
763 
2,754 


289 
18 
7   1,086 


6,438 
1,417 
2,285 
3,473 
1,763 

2,838 
8,028 
3,070 
3,180 
4,382 

4,886 
6,417 
11,348 


13,855 
15,632 
17,041 

640 
177 
147 
403 
28 

3,364 
1,867 
1,471 
3,188 
1,861 


13,6r> 
16,lir 


31 
101 
112 

U 

K 
3,124 
850 
1,604 
1,071 


8,856 

199^0,298 

12,243 


16,011 
20,199 
19,872 


2,505 
3,231 
2,465 
1,791 
3,781 

3,184 
1,338 
3,834 
3,784 
3,153 


431 
515 


13,03311,502 
12,00118^358 
16,67014,633 

6531      358 

886 

1,303^1,; 


6,078 
5,051 
fi;i37 
5,388 
6,411 

306 

10 

838 

153 
171 

875 

1,767 


3,740 
3,075 
3,622 
8,675 
3,361 

11,031 
3,635 
6,485 

10^538 
6,107 

3,783 
4,850 
8,876 


3,804 
3,800 
3,848 


3,501 
3,398 
3,411 
4,637 
3^608 


1,' 

1,371 

1,346 

1,356 

3,041 


12 

1,210 
1,811 
1,440 

3,433 

3,808 
1,874 

565 

1,560 


4,068  1,348 
4,211  2,410 
2,833  1,703 
4,810|  3,818 
2,637|  1,345 


8,868 
123* 
104 

l,638i 
83 

1,388 
8,634 
1,378 

3,741 
3,838 
3,404 


U 


190 

778 


3,311 
3,658 
3,022 


S7,0tt 

81,59 
875108,961 
85,837 

30,354 
38,661 
34,9S3 
31, 0» 
32,031 

17,438 
13,618 
22, 0» 

23,  sn 

25,574 

8,306 
12,431 

30,348 
38,306 
36,886 

8,018 
13,821 
18,886 

lO^lSI 

38,874 
25^890 
23,39 

27,217 
20^408 

36,887 
87,086 

10^158 
K868 
U^TH 

13,723 
16,254 
18,041 


1,483 

1,806 

10 
13 


837 

1,481 
1,765 

516 
1,017 

867 
1,188 
1,103 


167 
S3 

1,452 
1,~ 
2,028 


14,29338,54313,636 
11,805^19,841  34,903  15,443 
13,63632,25733,5351^883 

1-~  15581^52235,075 

04048,350 ^ 


►^18,1 
1536»0 


7,120144,888 
8,881188^264 
8,632181,277 
8,755^178,281 


13 


1,868  1,066 


3,171 
3,796 


2,S33 

1,677 
2,174 
1,867 


1,861 


3,538   1,481 


847 

38 
65 
70 


10,738 10^408  318,438 


15^686 
8^453 
8,105 
8,496 

10,681 


84 
281 
408 
316 


15 
23 


53 


03 


14,115 
15^471 
14,SG8 
15,556 
17,  M 

38;  ass 

46,  «B 
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Table  269.— ^ufjor;  Froduidtion  in  ihe  United  States  and  iu  poeeeeeione,   liSeSJ  to 


Date  for  1912-13  and  sabseqiuntlj  beet  sngBr.  also  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  oane  eugar.  eetimated  by 
United  States  l>epaitment  of  Agricaltare:  Porto  Kioo,  by  Treasury  Department  of  Porto  Bioo;  Pbllippine 
Islands,  production  esttmated  by  the  PhUippiae  Department  of  Agticnlture  and  en>ort8  loryears  ending 
June  30.    For  sooroeaofdata  for  earlier  yean,  see  Yearbook  for  1912,  p.  650.   A  short  ton  is  2,000  pounds. 


Beet 
raflnee^. 

Cane  sugar  (chiefly  raw). 

Year. 

Louisi- 
ana. 

Other 
8totes.s 

Porto 
Rioo. 

Hawaa. 

PhiUp- 
Islands.* 

TotaL 

▲▼enge: 

1856-57  to  1860-61..  . 

Short  torn. 

Short  Um. 
132,402 
74; 036 
44,768 
67,341 
104,920 
124,868 

168,049 
268,655 
282,399 
352,053 
348,544 

^kortfras. 
6,978 
1945 
3,818 

8,439 
6,634 

12^126 
13,664 

SkCtttOHM, 

75,364 
71;  765 
96  114 
87,606 
76;  579 
87,441 

70,112 
63,280 
61,292 
141  478 
282,136 

Short  taM. 

Short  Umt, 
46,446 
54  488 
81,485 
119;  557 
169,067 
18^277 

186,129 
286  629 
134,722 
108,978 
145,832 

Short  tent. 
260,190 
202,508 

1861-62  to  1865-66 

269 

448 
403 

m 

692 

1,922 

19  406 
58,287 
230  730 
479,153 

1866-67  to  1870-71 

226,633 

1871-72  to  1875^76.... 
1876-77  to  1880-81.... 
1881-82  to  1885-86.... 

188fr-S7  to  1890-91.... 
1891-92  to  1895-96.... 
1896-97  to  1900-1901. . 

1901-2  to  1905-6 

1906-7  to  1910-11..... 

76,075 

126,440 
162,538 
282,585 
403:308 
516,041 

279,020 
383  408 
485,633 

555,091 

807.142 

8^600 

1,257,673 

1,785,370 

1901-2 

184,606 
218,406 
240,604 
242,113 
312,921 

483,612 
463,628 
425  884 
512,409 
510,172 

509,500 
602,556 
733,401 
722  054 

874,220 

820,657 
766,207 
760,950 
726,451 
l,OS0,O21 
1,030,489 

360,277 
368,734 
255,894 
398,195 
377,162 

257,600 
380  800 
397,600 
864,000 
843;  720 

852,874 
153,573 
292,698 
242,700 
137,500 

308,900 
243  600 
280,900 
121,000 
169, 127 
324,431 

4,048 
4  169 
22,176 
16,800 
13,440 

14,560 
13,440 
16,800 
11,200 
U,320 

8,000 
9,000 
7,800 
8,920 
1,120 

7,000 
2240 
3,500 
1125 
6,987 
3,270 

103,152 
100  576 
138,006 
151,088 
214,480 

206,864 

S?'SSS 
277,093 

346786 

849,840 

371,076 
398  004 
351,666 
846,490 
483,590 

508,061 
453,794 
406,002 
485,071 
480,818 

355,611 
437,991 
867,475 
426,248 
429,213 

440,017 
521,123 
535,156 
617090 
566,821 

546) 524 
612,000 
646,000 
592,763 

644,663 
676,700 
600,312 
556,343 
521,789 

75,011 
123,108 

82,855 
125,271 
13^645 

182,002 
167,242 
123,876 
140,783 
164,658 

205,046 
•345  077 
•408  339 
•421,192 
•412,274 

»  425,266 
474,745 
453,346 
466912 
606,499 

1,062.706 

1902-3 

1,252,984 

1903-4 

1  107, 100 

190^5 

1,399^715 

1905-6 

1,485,861 

1906-7 

1,835,285 

1907-8 

1,776,828 

1906-9 

in6409 

1909-10 

1892  328 

1919-11 

1' 946, 531 

1911-12 

2,131.634 

1912-13 

2,144,734 

1913-14 

2,405,904 

1914-15 

2,382.856 

1915-16 

^    2,501,467 
2,704,507 

1916-17 

1917-18 

2,616,288 

1918-19 

2  505  010 

191»-20 

2,356,908 

1920-21 

2, 885;  211 

1921-22 

1  Census  returns  give  production  of  beet  sugar  for  1809  as  81,729  short  tons;  for  1904, 253,921:  19092501,668; 
production  of  cane  sugar  in  Loui&iana  for  1839, 69,974  short  tons;  1849, 226,001  hogsheads;  18£9, 221,726  hog»- 
heads:  1869,  80,706  hogsheads;  1879,  171,706  hogsheads:  1889,  146,062  short  tons;  1888,  278,497  short  tons: 
1809,  159,583;  and  1909.  325,516  short  tons;  cane  sugar  in  other  States,  1839,  401  short  tons:  in  1849,  21,57^ 
hogsheads;  in  1859, 9,256  hogsheads;  in  1869,  6,337  hogsheads;  in  1879,  7,166  hogsheads;  in  1889, 4,580  sbert 
tons;  in  1899, 1,691;  and  in  1909, 8,687  short  tcois. 

•  Includes  Texas  only,  subsequent  to  1902-3.    UnofBoial  returns  prior  to  1918-19. 

•  Exports  for  years  ending  June  30. 

•  Complete  data  not  available  for  this  pedod.  Prodtiotlon  in  1878-79,  1,254  short  tons;  In  1879-60^  MOl 
short  tons. 

•  Production. 
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SUG  AR-^ntiiiued . 
Table  ZlO^—Sugar  beeU  and  beet  mgar:  Production  in  the  United  Staiee,  191t'29tl, 


Item  aud  year. 


Area  and  prodoctlaD  at  sugar  beats.^ 


Cali- 
fornia. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Idaha 


Michl- 


Na- 
bras- 
fca. 


Ohio. 


Utah. 


Wls- 

OOD- 

aln. 


Other 
Stataa. 


Unitad 


Planted  (1,000  acres): 

19J0 

1921 

Harvested  (1,000  acres): 

1920 

1921 : 

Per  cent  of  planted: 

1920 

1921 

Beets  paid  for  (1,000  short 
tons): 

1920 

192L 

Yield  per  acre  (short  tons): 

1920 

192L * 

Farm  value  (1,000  dollars): 

1920 4 , 

1921 

Price  to  growers  per  shdrt  ton 
(doUars): 

1920.... 

1921 t ''■' 

Factories  operating  (number): 

1920... r.....!: 4... 

1921... J f !... 

Averas0  length  of,  eampa)ign 

'"^H^: [...:..:... 

1921 

Sugar  made  (chiefly  reflned): 

1920  (1,000  short  tons) 

1921  (1,000  short  tons) 

Sugar  beets  used: 

Area  harvested— 

1920  (1,000  acres) 

1921  (1,000  acres) 

Average  yield  per  acre— 

1^  (short  tons) 

1921  (short  tcms) 

Beets  worked— 

1020  (1,000 short  tons). 

1921  (1,000 short  tons). 
Analysis  of  beets: 

Percentage  of  sucrose—  ' 

1920Tper  cent) 

1921  (per  cent) 

Purity  coefRdent— 

1920(percent) 

1921  (percent) 

Recovery  of  sucrose: 

Percentage  of  weight  of 
beets— 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (percent) 

Percentage  of  sucrose  In 

beets— 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (percent) 

Loss: 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (percent) 


156 
136 


123 
121 


90.60 
88.01 


1,074 
1,046 

8.74 
8.07 

14,006 
7,841 


13.18 
7.50 


168 
171 


123 
121 

8.66 

8.62 

1,063 
1,040 

17.66 
17.80 

81.44 
81.46 


16.97 
16.48 


9a  43 
92.68 


1.60 
1.32 


254 
214 


220 
200 


86.09 
93.48 


2,325 
2,279 

ia58 
11.80 

27,687 
14,316 


1L88 
6.28 


204 
206 


220 
200 

9.86 
ia79 

2,166 
^160 


16.81 
16.66 


86.16 
83.28 


13.60 
13.66 


86.02 
87.23 


2.21 
2.00 


78.82 
78.66 


380 


8.77 
9.18 


1,787 
1,280 


12.10 
6.00 


8.07 
&57 


406 
356 


16.26 
17.46 


86.42 
86.54 


13.98 
16.99 


86.98 
91.63 


2.28 
1.46 


164 
164 


160 
140 


91.81 
90.26 


1,313 
1,163 

8.78 
7.80 

13,236 
7,002 


iao6 

6.07 


166 
112 


160 
148 

8.32 
7.56 

1,244 
1,117 


1&70 
13.28 


84.04 
81.66 


13.34 
ia95 


84.48 
82.45 


X46 
2.33 


91.63 
IOO166 


718 
773 

9.08 
10.72 

8^587 
5,076 


11.96 
6.57 


110 
106 


90 
106 


0.26 

iai2 


670 
730 


16.74 
16  60 


83.94 
84.55 


13.37 
14.43 


84.94 
86.93 


2.37 
2.17 


01.28 
91.20 


436 

264 

8.86 
8.10 

4,813 
1,583 


9.89 
6.00 


100 
62 


7.77 
7.61 


248 


15i44 
18.41 


82.45 
81.41 


12.31 
ia46 


79.78 
78.00 


3.13 
Z96 


116 
ill 


113 
112 


96.96 
101.21 


1,300 
1,152 

12.35 
10.26 

16,713 
6,341 


12.03 

5.61 


102 
78 

iS 


118 
112 

11.20 
9.66 

1,261 
1,084 


15.62 
16.52 


84.27 
84.72 


1Z80 
14.37 


82.62 
86.99 


2.73 
2.15 


7L8 
91.4 


100 
148 

9.19 
8.83 

1,940 
1,034 


ia20 
7.00 


8.16 
7.96 


160 
133 


15w86 
13.47 


82.61 
82.11 


1140 

laso 


7&18 
78.62 


3.46 

2.88 


88.54 
80.63 


8.76 
8.23 

8,Q» 
3,681 


11.52 
6.26 


8.07 
7.69 


642 

648 


15.46       1&9 
1&41        1&77 


83.12 

81.89 


13.06 
13.50 


84.48 
87.61 


2.40 
1.91 


>  Acreage  and  production  of  beets  are  credited,  as  in  former  reports,  to  the  State  in  which  the  beeis  were 
made  into  sugar. 
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Ta»le  270.-— -Sti^or  heeU  and  beet  sugar:  Production  in  the  United  States,  191^-19^1 — 

Continued. 


Item. 


Dnlted  States. 


1912       1913       1914       1915       1916       1917       1918       1919       1920       1921 


Planted  (1,000  acres) 

Harvested  ( 1 .000  acres) 

Per  cent  of  pwnted 

Boots  paid  for  (1,000  tons) 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) 

Farm  value  ( 1,000  dollars) 

Price  to  growers  per  ton  (dol- 
lars)  , 

Factories  operating  (number). 
Average  length  of  campaign 

(days) 

Sugar  made,  chiefly  refined 

(i;O0O  short  tons) 

Sugar  beets  used: 

Area  harvested  ( 1 ,000  acres) 
Average    yield   per  ac 

(short  tcdis) 

Beets  worked  (l,(nO  short  tons) 
Analvsisofbeet: 

Percentage  of  sucrose  * 

Purltv   coefikdent*   (per 

cent) 

Recovery  of  socroee:  < 

Percentage  of  weight  of 

beet 

Percentage  of  sucrose  In 

beets 

Loss  (per  cent)* 


655 


6.648 
10.20 
)2,871 

5.82 
■     73 

86 

698 

566 

9.41 
5,224 

16.31 

84.49 

13.26 

81.30 
3.05 


635 

580 

91.38 

5.886 

10.10 

33,401 

5.60 

'.  7^ 

85 

738 

580 

9.76 
5,669 

15.78 

83.22 

12.96 

88.13 
2.82 


515 

483 

98.94 

5.685 

11.60 

80,438 

&45 
60 

85 

722 


10.90 
6,288 

16.38 

83.89 

13.66 

83.33 
2.73 


604 

611 

92.02 

6,511 

10i70 

66,960 

6.67 
07 

98 

874 
611 

laio 

6,150 

16.49 
84.38 

14.21 

86.17 

2.28 


768 

665 

86.57 

6.228 

9.36 

88,139 

6.12 
74 

80 

821 

666 

8.90 
5,920 

16.30 

84.74 

13.86 

86.08 
2.44 


807 

665 

82.42 

6.980 

0.00 

44,192 

7.39 
91 

74 

765 

666 

8.46 
5,626 

16.28 

83.89 

13.60 

83.54 
2.68 


600 

504 

86.13 

5,940 

10.01 

69,494 

10.00 
89 

81 

761 

504 

9.39 
5,579 

16.18 

84.70 

13.64 

84.30 
2.54 


800 

602 

77.77 

6,421 

9.27 

75,420 

11.74 
89 

78 

726 


aso 

5,888 
14.48 
82.84 

12.34 

86.22 
3.14 


978 

872 

89.15 

8.588 

6.79 

99,324 

11.63 
97 

91 

1,069 

«872 

9.17 
7,991 

15.99 

83.96 

13.63 

85.24 
2.36 


815 

91.73 

7.782 

9.55 

49,154 

6.32. 

92 

76 

1,020 

815 

9.10 
7,414 

15.77 

83.09 

13.76 

87.25 
2.01 


>  Based  npon  weight  of  beets. 

*  Percentage  of  suerose  (pure  sugar)  in  the  total  sohible  solids  of  the  beets. 

<  Percentage  of  sucrose  actually  extracted  by  factories. 

»  Percentage  of  sucrose  (based  upon  the  weight  of  beets)  remaining  in  molasses  and  pulp. 

Table  7^\.—CaTU-9ugar  jm}du«iion  of  Louisiana^  1911-1921. 
I  Figures  for  1920  are  from  returns  made  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  are  subject  to  revision.] 


Year  of  cane 
harvest. 

Factories 
Inopera- 

Sugar 
made. 

Average 
su^ 
made 
per  ton 
of  cane. 

Clane  used  for  sugar. 

Molasses  made.* 

Area, 

Average 
per  acre. 

Produd- 
tion. 

Total. 

Per  ton 
of  sugar. 

1911 

Number. 
188 
126 
163 
149 

186 
150 
140 
134 

121 
122 
124 

Shantofu. 
352,874 
153,573 
292,696 
242,700 

137,500 
303,900 
243,600 
280,900 

121,000 
169.127 
324,431 

Pouftdt. 
120 
142 
139 
152 

186 
149 
128 
135 

•  129 
136.1 
165. 2 

ACTM. 

810,000 
197^000 
248,080 
213,000 

188,000 
221,000 
244,000 
231,200 

179,900 
182,843 
226,366 

Short  Uma. 
19 
11 
17 
15 

11 

18 

15.6 

18 

10.5 
13.0 
18.5 

SJiorttone. 
5,887,292 
2,162,574 
4,214  000 
3;  199;  000 

2,018,000 
4, 072;  000 
3,813,000 
4,170,000 

1,883,000 
2,4(W^524 
4,180,780 

OaOont, 
35,062,525 
14,302,169 
24,046,320 
17,177,443 

12,743,000 
26  154  000 
30,728,000 
28,049,000 

12,991,000 
16,a56,867 
25  423,341 

GaUont. 
99 

1912 

93 

1913 

82 

1914 

71 

1915 

98 

1916 

86 

1917 

126 

1918 

100 

1919 

107 

1920 

100 

1921 

78 

1  Figures  for 
for  later  years  s 


molasses,  1911-1914,  are  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Suear  Planters'  Association;  figuras 
\s  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  CTrop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricuitiu-o. 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Table  272. — Area  of  sugar  cane  and  production  of  cane  sirup,  United  Siatee,  19t0  i 

19tl. 


Total  cane  area. 


State. 


I      1021 


1920 


Area  harvested  for 
sirup. 


1921 


1020 


Sirup 


1921 


loao 


South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 


Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Arkansas... 


Acres. 
8,700 
61,100 
34,000 
71,000 

30,200 

288,100 

18.000 

3,000 


Acres. 

8,200 

53,100 

28,000 

55,000 

Acres. 
8,200 
45,200 
30,000 
60,000 

33,100 

268,300 

16,400 

3.200 

83,700 
21,500 
12,000 
2,400 

Acres. 

7,800 

44,100 

34,000 

42,000 

28,300 
18,300 
7,100 
2,500 


CMhns. 

820,000 
7,822,000 
6,300,000 
8,760,000 

7,863,000 

7,063,000 

8,192,000 

437,000 


OaUems. 

858,006 
9,W7,000 
6,110,000 
7,665,000 

7,358.000 

4,640,000 

2,215,000 

437,000 


Total I    523,100 


465,300 


213,000 


174, 100 


41,467,000 


38^980,006 


Note.— ^'are  has  been  taken  to  exclude  sorghum  from  the  above  estimates,  aince  this  crop  is  » 

confused  with  sugar  cane.    The  production  of  molasses  (a  by-product  from  sugar)  in  Louisiana  is  forecast 
at  22,568,000  gidlons  fof  1921,  as  compared  with  16,857,000  gall^  in  1920. 

Tablb  27^.— Total  and  per  capita  sugar  supply  of  the  United  Stales,  1901-19t0. 

The  "supply"  shown  below  consists  of  domestic  production,  plus  imports,  minus  exports,  and  is 
quoted  flrom  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1918,  pp.  560-561.  for  all  years  azoept  1919. 
Figures  for  1919  are  based  upon  the  Bureau  of  Qrcip  Estimates  reports  on  production  and  the  Buroaa  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports  on  exports  and  imports.  The  averace  per  capita  supply  Is  ccm- 
putea  from  the  Census  estimates  of  population  for  June  i»  each  year.  No  auowanoe  nas  been  made  for 
sugar  carried  over  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 


Year 
June  30. 

Supply 

tion")  of 
sugar. 

Year 
ending 
June  85. 

Supply 
("consump- 
tion") of 
sugar. 

Year 
J^^ 

Supply 
("consump- 
tion") of 
sugar. 

Year 

endinc 
JoiielO. 

Supply 

("consump- 

Uon»')c/ 

sugar. 

Total. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Total. 

Per 
cap- 
itT 

Total. 

Per 
oap- 

Total. 

Per 
cap- 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

Milr 

lions 
of  lbs. 
5,585 
5,019 
6,380 
5,662 
6,026 

Lbs. 

71.96 

63.35 

7a  92 

68.66 

71.66 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Ave.  1906- 
1910 

Mil- 

ttons 
of  lb*. 
6,491 
7,090 
6,501 
7,283 
7,360 

Lbs. 

75.74 

81.19 

74.11 

80.43 

79.87 

19U 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Ave.  1911- 
1916 

Mil- 
lions 
of  lbs. 
7,236 
7  862 
8,324 
8,794 
8,627 

Lbs. 

77.34 

82.78 

85.4*1 

89.91 

86.94 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Ave.  1916- 
jiyao 

MU- 

Utma 
oflbs. 
7.960 
8.468 
8,000 
8.727 
9,7» 

Lbs. 

79.  If 
82.97 

SILTS 
92.10 

Ave.  1901- 
1906 

5,734 

7a  91 

6,963 

78.27 

8,169 

84.48 

,5»!?S 

n.» 

i  Prdiminary. 
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Table  274. — Cane  wu/gor  production  of  Havxiii,  191S"19tO. 

[Figures  for  1920  are  sul^ect  to  iBylsion.] 


Uand,  and  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30. 

Aver- 
age 
length 
of  cam- 
paign. 

Sugar 
made. 

Cane  used  forragar. 

Total 

area 

in  cane. 

Average  extraotioa 
of  sugar. 

Areahar- 
veated. 

peraore. 

Production. 

Percent 
of  cane. 

Per  short 

ton 
of  cane. 

HawaU: 

1921 

168 

219 
201 

177 

138 

243 
220 

202 
175 
178 
184 
190 

Shorttaw. 
105,267 
186,062 

83,509 
104,938 

116,630 
135,896 

126,113 
128,831 

521,579 
556,727 
600,312 
576  700 
644.663 

Acre*. 
52,600 
50,800 

19,800 
21,900 

19,200 
19,900 

21,600 
21,800 

113,100 
114, 100 
119,700 
119,800 
123,900 
115,419 
113,200 
112.700 
114,600 

Short  tow. 
34 
31 

45 
41 

46 

48 

51 
48 

41 
89 
40 
41 
42 
42 
46 
43 
89 

Short  tow. 
1,790,000 
1,595,000 

884,000 
807,000 

876,000 
947,000 

1,107,000 
1,034,000 

^            00 

<  00 
^            00 
^             00 
J            00 
i            24 
(            00 

<  00 
i           00 

Acre*. 

106,200 

115,400 

42,700 
42,800 

38,600 
44,300 

47,100 
45,400 

236,500 
247,900 
239,900 
276,800 
245,100 
246,332 
239,800 

Percent. 
10.91 
11.67 

9.45 
11.70 

13.31 
14.35 

11.39 
12.46 

11.20 
12.42 
12.65 
11.88 
12.35 
12.20 
12.46 
12.49 
12.21 

218 

1920 

2SS 

Canal: 

1921 

189 

1920 

234 

Maui: 

1921 

206 

1920 

287 

Oahu: 

1921 

228 

1920 

Territory  of  Hawaii: 
1921 

249 

224 

1920      

248 

1919 

288 

1918 

238 

1917 

247 

1916 

180       iW2.7fla 

244 

1915 

105 
183 
169 

646,000 
612,000 
546,524 

249 

1914 

250 

1913 

244 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Tablb  275. — Sugar:  Intematicmal  trade^  calendar  years  J909~19f0, 

The  following  kinds  and  grades  have  been  included  under  the  head  of  susar:  Brown,  white  candled 
caramel,  chancaca  (Peru),  crystal  cube,  maple,  muacovado,  panola.  The  following  have  been  excfaided: 
"Candy"  (meaning  confectionery),  eonfeotionery,  gluAoee,  grape  sugar,  jaggery,  molasses,  and  saraps. 
See  "  General  note,"  Table  125. 


Country. 


FRINCIPAL  KXPOSP- 
INQ  C0UNTRIX8. 


AiLstria-Hungary. . 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 


ATcrage,  190»-1013 


Imports. 


Cuba 

Dominican  Repablk. 
Dutch  East  Indies... 

Fiji 

France 


Germany 

Guadeloupe.. 
Martinique... 
Mauritius.... 
Netherlands.. 


Pern 

Philippine  Islands. . 
Reunion , 


Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

FRINaPAL  DIPOBT- 
INO  COUNTRIES. 


Argentina 

Australia 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. 
Canada 


Ohae 

China 

Denmark.. 


FMan 


,nd., 


Italy 

Japan 

New  Zealand.. 
Norway 


Persia 

Portugal 

Singapore... 
Switzerland. 


United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  countries... 


Total.. 


IfiOO 

pounds 

7.884 

1466 

15.784 

1234 

112,234 

1,312 

« 1,633 

7,124 

»771 

372,385 

6,973 

390 

461 

U 

166,443 

1,461 

7^900 

•4 

7,487 
11,046 


108,380 

162,466 

1,431,960 

61,282 

^,785 

109,981 

687,248 

43,627 

86,041 

100,166 

18, 
368,885 
125,921 
104,651 

218,703 
70,262 
163,220 
236,403 

3,707,211 

4,245,034 

954,587 


14,250,121 


Exports. 


IfiOO 

poiMUfo, 

1,697,669 

61,657 

306,962 

78,668 

212,393 

4,019,796 
184,703 

2,825,111 
157,633 
413,795 

1,746,322 

75,270 

85,110 

452,510 

400,980 

298,472 

358,865 

83,316 


87,510 


144 

635 

53,223 

1,513 

1,639 

181 
29,867 
45,073 
16, 171 


606 
120,407 
126  965 


» 1,114 


96,878 


65,207 

79,368 

287,612 


14,944,141 


1918 


Imports. 


74 


294 

992 

5,470 


417,4 


164 
446 


299 


78,489 

117,770 

1,190,663 

45,091 

657,926 

195,774 

1, 166, 173 

108 

40,704 

7;  548 

81,638 
496,720 
113,974 

75,685 

124,875 

44,3ol 

415,363 

160,649 

2,016,755 

5,170,976 

873,963 


Exports.  Imports. 


1919 


r 


ifiOO 
pounds. 


74,384 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


264,926 
210,340 

7,208,915 

264,624 

3,395,304 


136,914 


58,651 

46  661 

403,931 

51,027 

436,485 

602,426 

83,246. 


110,294 
231 


85 

798 

6,195 


1,254,263 


105,134 

195 
3,261 


78,634 


21 

1,966 

71  221 

5,533 

6;872 

7,249 
26,905 
23,2631 
37,659 


53 


181, 31B 
252,683 
941, 9S0 
9,561 


1,0 


285 

259,193 

2,335 


3,701 

31 

858,265 


1,804 
407,296 
190,257 


12,903,31514,794,263 


198,022 

601, 717 

4,142 

27,574 

62,468 

175,224 
606,457 
131,340 
187,229 

82,557 
64,741 


231,322 

3,509,118 

7,023,620 

406,141 


17,327,573 


Exports. 


tflOO 
pctttufo. 


1920 


Imparts. 


113,819 
60,222 
163,068 
186,234 

8,995,775 
357,885 

4,115,514 
144,140 
173,836 


1,000 
pounds. 
132,505 


127,356 
13 


667,610 
86,240 

509,990 
299,959 


1,332,178 
203,166 


1 
93,826 


5,379 


84,686 

3,206 

340 

63,864 

38,228 

246,980 

1,378 
32,833 
20,308, 
27,973 


Exports. 


I/4J0 
poundt. 
15 
116,043 
159,363 
24K612 
187,668 


163,5a» 
186,217 

14,  M2 


402,212 
167,827 


397,539 


54 

151,841 
2643 


5,636 
24 


704,285 
4,339 

780,877 

163,006 
514,805, 

hoas 

83,407 
55,208 


25,078^  S9 
386,509.  135,756 
138,3671  1,057 
300,313' 


88,301 
32, «» 
76,980 


38.5S» 

30,412 


91,648t 
1,      279,056, 


78, 8« 
1 


2,867  3,035,175  5.212 

1,475,408  8,073,760       931,193 

743,905^      424,136;      548, 7!» 


18, 835, 881 16, 863, 116  4, 154,»Y 


iFour-year  average. 


*  One-year  average. 


I  Three-year  average. 
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Table  276. — Stigar  production  of  undermentioned  countriee,  campaigns  of  1909-10  to 

1919-20. 

BBBT  SUGAR  (RAW). 


Country. 


NORTH  AH  ERICA. 


United  States. 
Canada 


Short  tofu. 

609,620 

11,457 


Total 

EUROPE. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark 


France 

Germany... 
Hungary... 

Italy 

Yugoslavia. 


Netherlands. 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 


Average 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 


Short  Umt. 
874,220 
19,758 


621,077 


43,194 

276,075 

7,688 

1,017,237 

127,602 

759,426 

2,296,131 

467,742 

208,675 

20,948 

216,341 

279,374 

59,934 

1,726,231 


Spain I      115,727 

Sweden I      153,581 

Swltserland 4,380 


Total 7,819,296 


lOlJ^lO 


ShoHtana. 
820,667 
^612 


808,978 


119^  026 
12,777 


148,475 

149,802 
1,678,402 

165,781 


263,826 


1,823,602 

117,384 

140,880 

2,646 


4,921,960 


OCKANU. 

Australia 


719 


627 


1916-17 


Short  Um». 
765,307 
11,688 


829,169 


140^478 
9,945 


128,584 

204,406 

1,721,250 

280,107 

159,690 


286,102 


1,466,800 
199,280 


1,984 


4,532,620 


2,182 


Grand  total [8,441,092  (  5,816,566 


5,363,971 


1917-18 


Short  t9fU. 
760,950 
25,016 


776,805 


185,809 
11,543 


140,658 

220,762 

1,736,483 

173,021 

102,100 


214,801 


1,183,804 
164,317 


4,013,486 


1,904 


4,792,285 


1918-19 


Short  Umt, 
726,461 
18,920 


785,990 


77,954 

3,743 

687,553 

117,836 

121,374 

1,488,807 

97,5i7 

119,521 


181,986 


317,793 
169,223 


3,378,810 


1919-20 


Shorttont. 

1,000,021 

88,828 


746,371 


5,667 

151,515 

18,074 

550,825 

176,368 

170^960 

808,801 

12,477 

185,001 


268,110 

198,414 

1,218 

85,537 

01,089 


2,722,058 


4,164,336     3,467,424 


1920-21 


1,128,844 


16,432 

267,860 

8,267 

770,386 

131,922 

870,082 

1,211,914 

86,876 

149,918 


314,486 

188,490 

10,684 

65,115 

101,456 
180,777 


3,824,992 


4,953,836 


CANE  SUGAR. 


•      NORTH  AMBRIOA. 

United  States: 

301,173 

9,664 

567,406 

363,474 

9,212 

675 
2,922 
8,284 

137,fi00r 

592' 768 

488,590 

15,000 

784 
5,740 
38,069 
2900 
10,000 
18,818 
71,660 

12,218 

82,411 

25!  562 

467 

10,244 

^184 

263 

65,881 

3,436,649 

140;443 

39,256 
37,968 

303,900 

7,000 

644:663 

508,081 

6, 720 

213,600 

2,240 

576,700 

453,794 

6,048 

280,900 

3,500 

600,312 

406,002 

10,080 

121,000 

1  125 

556,843 

485,071 

13,888 

169,127 

6987 

521,759 

Te^fHi 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

489,818 

Virgin  Islands 

Central  America: 

British  Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

6,538 
83,069 

4,226 
25,142 

Guatemala. 

33,069 

14,816 

Honduru 

Niearagna 

5,000 
18.616 
168,000 

12,919 

27^788 

23,856 

222 

5,436 

349 

61,275 

2,295  363 

106,530 

40, 917 
42,567 

15,000 

12,000 
2^385 
38,580 

19, 181 
58,196 
38,291 
328 
16,864 

H^ 
632 

79,140 

12,000 
30,515 
78,400 

14,679 

84,301 

48,160 

66 

16,000 
16,801 
108,040 

18,667 

77,983 

52,500 

151 

Salvador 

M«dco 

55,115 

20,760 

77;  691 

43  731 

829 

19,040 

5,011 

599 

71,969 

8,441,771 

149;  913 

35,690 
23,017 

110,230 
11  396 

West  Indies: 
British— 
Antiga 

Barbados 

62)957 
42  560 

Jamaica .... 

Montserrat 

151 

St.  Christopher.'. 

St.  Lucia 

4,100 

638 

50,687 

4,506,710 

186,682 

29,326 
11,230 

4,928 

1,272 

53,592 

4,209,349 

225;  sao 

5,682 

560 

65,426 

4,408,365 

229,278 

St.  Vincent 

Tridldad  and  Tohago. 
Cuba    

Dominican  R^Miblic. . . 
Fronoh— 
Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

Total 

4,065,391 

5,229,580 

5,464,616 

5,786,110 

6,477,657 

5,970,949 

6,124,296 
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Tablb  276. — Sugar  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  caempaiffni  of  1909-10  f» 

1919-tO — Continued . 

CANE  SUOAR-Contlnued. 


Goontry. 


Average 

1909-10  to 

191^-14. 


1915-16 


191(^17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20 


SOUTH  AXEBSOA.. 

ArgQntiiui 

BraiU 

Oniana: 

British 

Dutch 

Paraguay 

Pbtu 

Total 

BimoPB. 

^patn. 

ASIA. 

British  India 

Formosa 

Japan 

Java , 

Philippine  Islands. 

Total 

AIHICA. 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

Natal 

PortUKuese  East  Africa. . . 
Beunioo. 

Total 

OCKANIA. 

Australia 

Fiji 

Total 

Total  cane  sugar. . . 

Total  beet  and  cane 
sugar 


Short  totu, 
193,868 
38,274 

106,194 

12,571 

1,363 

210,608 


Short  kms. 
164,672 
486,114 

138,007 
9,091 
2,355 

804,236 


Short  tons, 
92,669 
418,362 

121,163 

15,829 

869 

279,077 


Short  tont. 
97,085 
402,728 

120,467 

12,357 

808 

810,890 


Short  tons, 
130,463 
440,479 

90,350 

8,960 

619 

336,000 


Short  totu. 
328,095 
496,085 

107,520 


Shartkma, 
230,980 
579,981 

106,409 


2,7*5  , 

392,000        385,808 


562,878 


17,059 


2,614,326 
192,299 
75,718 

1,513,736 
170.  M7 


4,566,526 


67,128 
233,671 
88,166 
27,800 
41,658 


458,422 


216,831 
84,629 


1,094,878 
4,700 


2,950,080 

361,518 

78,301 

1,796,558 
412,274. 


6,698,821 


109,088 

286,463 

112,000 

41,128 

43,820 


922,969 
5,068 


3,057,600 

504,897 

99,914 

2,008,521 
425,266 


1,040,335  I  1,015,871 
6,297     6,921 


1,826,395  1,308,154 
7,452  I    6,864 


3,708,320 
518,089 
141,438 

1,960,118 
474,746 


2,617,440 
379,323 
102,428 

1,478,103 
453,846 


3,361,086 
821,614 


1,472,796 
46^912 


800,960 


541,999 


179,788 
106,577 


285,865 


9,971,281  12,764,793 


18,412,828  18,571,348 


6,096,198 


112,080 

230,419 

128,240 

40,406 

40,604 


6,802,710  I  5,030,640 


S,  622, 408 


87,620 
248,531 
119,000 
47,926 
46,462 


560,749 


549,539 


216,201 
134,993 


854,941 
109,014 


851,193 
13,400,777 


463,^ 
14,648,946 


18,764,749 


19,441,181 


83,663 
278,187 
164,0^0 
22,734 
55,116 


99,207 
367,806 
168,000 
38^680 
85,644 


603,769 


606,730 


219,358 
72,070 


291,428 


181,774 
81,743 


363,617 


13,426,1M6  13,799,460 
17,590,662 


2,766^800 
888,806 


1^578^087 
606;  490 


5,338,761 


88,186 
280,885 

170,968 
44^008 
44,008 


61S,t31 


180, 036 

oe^uo 


350,064 
13,650,380 


17,266,884  US, 010,006 


Tablb  277,-— Sugar:  Total  production  of  countries  as  reported  1895-1896  to  19t0-19t1. 


Year. 

Year. 

ProduoUon. 

Oane.^ 

Beet. 

TotaL 

Cane.i 

Beet. 

Total. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903  t 

190 1-5 

1905-6 

1906  7 

1907-8 

Short  tvnt. 
3,259,000 
3,171,000 
3,206,000 
3,355,000 
3,389,000 
4, 08  fc,  000 
6,818,000 
6,782,000 
6,909,000 
7,662,000 
7,651,000 
8.365,000 
7,926,000 

Short  tvnt, 
4,832,000 
5,549,000 
5,457,000 
5,616,000 
6, 262, 000 
6,795,000 
7,743,000 
6,454,000 
6,835,000 
5,525,000 
8,090,000 
7,687,000 
7,390,000 

Shortum: 
8,091,000 
8,720,000 
8,663,000 
8,971,000 
9,651,000 
10,879,000 
14,561,000 
13,236,000 
13,744,000 
13, 187, 000 
15,641,000 
15,952,000 
15,316,000 

1908^ 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

'  1918-19 

1919-20 

.  1920-21 

ShorttwM, 

% 00 

9  00 
9           00 

10           00 

10  00 

11  100 

11  07 

12  93 

13  77 

14  46 
13          m 
13           fO 

13        eo 

Short  tons. 
7,— tJO 
6,         00 
9,         00 
t         00 
9,          69 
9,          83 
8,          88 
5,          S5 
5,        ni 

4,          35 
i          96 

4,          36 

>  Prior  to  1901-2  these  figures  Indnde  exports  instead  of  production  for  British  India. 
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SUGAR  BEETS. 
Tabls  27S.— Sugar  beets:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-29tO, 


Area. 

Prodaotioin. 

Country. 

Average. 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1909^8 

1918 

1919 

1990 

United  States 

IfiOO 
Qcret. 
668 
18 

ifiOO 
aeret. 
694 
18 

ifioo 

aere». 
692 
26 

tfiOO 
«ere$, 

36 

ions. 
6,666 
174 

i£2? 

ton*. 
6,949 
180 

toru. 
6,888 
'240 

tons. 
7,999 
412 

Opa^Ih    ,                       ,     , 

Total 

686 

612 

7,717 

909 

6,729 

6,129 

6,128 

8,411 

BITHOPB. 

Austria 

642 

432 

10 

3 
142 

8 

21 

13 

18 
78 

8,202 

12 

1,720 

81 

* '1,026' 

188 
97 

83 
13 

3 

7 

Croatia-slavonla 

Bosnia-Henegovina 

BeLrium 

V 

112 
21 
433 
102 

131 
23 

617 
96 

793 

130 

4,008 

1,182 

16 

BulAfia 

4 
465 

89 

46 

6,034 
1,041 

1 

63 

Pminiirlr. 

8G 

4 

9 

Exuiand 

Finland 

1 
164 

668* 

1C6 

3 
222 

3 

692 

126 

43 

167 

8 

6 
1,826 

France 

688 

148 

1 

906 

1C6 

7,264 

1,061 

11 

9,6C0 

1,260 

2.266 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Q^nnany 

i,335 
143 

18,609 
2,«6 

6,287 

1,881 

66 

1,647 

Ti241 

Italy. ..r 

Yuffo^avia .  .^,.-^».. ,,.,... 

NeUierlandB 

164 

34 

1,678 

170 

8 

126 

69 

2 

92 
18 

122 

8 

12,119 

2,130 
940 
21 

1,872 
64 

2,320 

Rtii^anla. 

Bussia  Droner 

pSSd..™^.:: 

60 

176 

Northern  Caucasia  (Kuban).. 
Sweden 

163 

76 

1 

134 
87 
86 

176 
104 

1 

742 

902 

14 

1,160 

14 
1,111 

Switzerland 

Total 

6,663 

2,116 

2,106 

2,673 

63,742 

21,401 

18,682 

14,661 

Grand  total 

6,149 

2,727 

2,828 

3,481 

69,471 

27,630 

24,710 

23,362 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP. 

Tabui  270. — Maple  s/ugor  and  sirup  produetiont  1839-19tl, 

[Figures  lor  1921  subjeot  to  revision.) 

CENSUS. 


State  and  year. 

Trees  tapped. 

United  Stotes: 

1839 

Number. 

1S49 

1860 

1869 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1909 

18,899,623 
17,467,144 

1919 

Sugar  made. ' 


Total  product    Average  per  tree. 


fn  f  AViTTia  nt 


Pounds. 
s  34, 616, 266 
34,253,436 
40,120,206  I 
28,443,646  j 
36,576,061  j 
32,952,927 
11,928,770 
14,024,206  ! 
9,691,854 


1  One  gallon  of  sirup  taken  as  equivalent  to  8  pounds  of  sugar. 
*  Reported  as  "sugar"  (not  "maple  sugar'')*  but  lor  States  which  are  too  far  north  to 
No  beet  sugar  was  made  at  this  time. 
>  Not  reported. 


make  oane  sugar. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— Continued. 

Tablb  279. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup  production,  J8S9-J9tl — Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  AND  CROP  BSTIMATB8. 


State  and  year. 


Trees  tapped. 


ToUl  13  Slates: « 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Maine: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  Hampshire: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Vermont: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Maasaohuaetts: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Caoneotieut: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pennsylvania: 

1919 

19» 

1911 

Maryland: 

l»9 

1920 

1921 

West  Virginia: 

1919 

1990 

1921 

Ohio: 

1919 

1920 , 

1921 

Indiana: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Micbii^an: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

\Visconsin: 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Number. 

17,466,400 

10,812,200 

i7,iBl,tf8 

17,088,018 

15,284,100 

304,000 
320,000 
284,800 

800,000 
900,000 
800,000 

8,065,818 
5»056,613 
5,100,000 

252,751 
809,500 
260,800 

9.JD0O 
12,000 
8,000 

4,807,000 
4,878,000 
4,108,000 

l,0a0,0Q0 

1,061,000 

800,000 

75,000 
76,000 
65,000 

100,000 
60,000 
40^000 

2,360,190 
2| 156, 000 
1,832,000 

560,000 
560,000 
532,000 

850,000 
833,000 
816,000 

500,000 
520,000 
494, OCO 


Sugar  made. 


10,888,660 
18, 370;  885 
10,400,806 
7,070,201 
4,801,782 

68,282 
35,840 
11,083 

400,600 
834,000 
456,000 

6,106,780 
4,068,000 
2,987,000 

150,860 
158,400 
113,640 

6,730 
3,600 
6,480 

3,616,800 

1,765,000 

880,500 

561,204 
414,851 
172,800 

150,800 
114,000 
100,480 

160,000 
86,600 
4B,000 

m,300  I 
88,620 
46,660 

188,880 

7,840 

86,960 

66,7C0 
44,070 
58,340 

83,930 
19,4J)0 
22,020 


Strap  made. 


Total  produot 
in  terms  of 


QaUont. 
4,286,100 
4,906,364 
3,828,160 
3,839,682 
2,400,707 

41,400 
59,520 
48,806 

108,800 
162,000 
188,000 

650,152 
904,000 
745,875 

48,330 
83,564 
40,900 

2,660 
4,050 
2,190 

1,115,400 
900,375 
603,687 

263,809 

369,181 

98,400 

13,660 
0,500 
16,065 

30,000 
16,050 
9,000 

687,837 
477,922 
379,667  I 

190,640  I 

97,020 ; 

140,880 


220,162 
181,750 
156,720 

137,134 
121,750 
88,997 


Paumdi. 

45,127,450 

52,512,977 

38,001,600 

83,768,800 

34,097,400 

305,200 
512,000 
398,400 

1,280,000 
1,620,000 
1,530,000 

11,307,000 
11,300,000 
8,900,000 

537,000 
587,000 
513,000 

28,000 
36,000 
34,000 

11,440,000 
9,730,000 
5,870,000 

2,672,400 

3,440,300 

960,000 

360,000 
190,000 
238,000 

400,060 
214,000 
130,000 

5,615,000 
3,862,000 
2,283,000 

1,736,000 

784,000 

1,232,000 

1,800,000 
1,490,000 
1,306,000 

1,131,000 
974,000 
734,000 


Avera^per  tiee. 


Aasagar.  Assirap. 


Poun4i. 
2.58 
2.72 
2.21 
1.912 
1.58 

1.30 
1.60 
1.40 

1.60 
1.80 
1.00 

1.90 

1.90 
1.75 

2.13 
1.90 
1.90 

3.11 

aoo 

3.00 

2.87 
2.00 
1.40 

2.62 
2.30 
1.20 

3.47 
3.50 
3.66 

4.00 
3.57 
3.00 

2  47 
1.79 
1.2S 

3.10 
1.40 
3.32 

2.20 
1.80 
1.60 

2126 

1.87 
1.48 


1  One  gallon  of  sirup  taken  as  eqaivalent  to  8  pounds  of  sugar. 

'  These  13  States  produced  In  1919, 90.4  per  eent  of  the  maple  sugar  crops  of  the  United  States  and  98.^ 
per  cent  of  tho  maple  sirup. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— Continued. 
Tablb  280. — Jiaple  sugar  and  sirup:  Farm  price,  t5th  cfmontht  1915-1920. 


Date. 

fingar  (cents  per  pound). 

Slrap  (dollars  per  gallon). 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Fob.  16. 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

June  16 

11.6 
12.6 
1Z9 
12.3 

12.4 

12.6 
13.4 
13.9 
13.6 
13.7 

14.7 
14.7 
16.3 
16.2 
16.9 

18.8 
20.6 
22.6 
22.6 
22.0 

22.0 
26.3 
26.9 
26.3 
26.2 

29.3 
31.6 
37.0 
36.0 
35.1 

24.9 
25.7 
26.7 
21.5 
20.7 

1.06 
1.10 
1.10 
1.07 
1.12 

1.08 
1.11 
1.17 
1.16 
1.16 

1.22 
1.30 
1.33 
1.34 
1.33 

1.58 
1.76 
1,80 
1.86 
1.85 

1.8G 
1.99 
2.03 
2.02 
2.19 

Z36 
2.58 
2.92 
2.93 
2.84 

2.27 
2.17 
2.21 
2.08 
2.10 

SORGHUM  FOR  SIRUP. 

Tahlk  281. — Sorghum  for  Hnipi  Acreage,  production,  and  vahie,  by  States,  19X0  and 

19tl,  and  totals,  1917-1921. 


state  and 
year. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia., 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 

Florida , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnosota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New  Kexloo. . . 

Total 

1919 

1918 

1W7 


Thousands  of 
acres. 


1920 


630 


1921 


618 


A-verage  yield, 
in  gallons 
per  acre. 


1920 


100 
100 

97 
100 

94 

142 
91 
82 
76 
75 

100 
90 
88 
96 
86 

96 
90 
99 
90 
110 

94 
94 
90 
63 


92.4 


1921 


95 
94 
90 
94 

120 
80 
80 
88 
70 

110 
84 
86 
86 
81 

85 
96 
86 
88 
90 

87 
81 
88 


87.9 


487 
375 
415 


8a9 
79.1 
9a3 


Production 
(thousands 
of  gallons). 


1920 


1,400 
900 
3,007 
2,100 
3,290 

142 
546 
1,066 
826 
460 

200 

goo 

4,316 
190 
430 

4,845 
4,230 
7^029 
4,500 
220 

3,384 
1,092 
3,780 


1921 


1,079 
761 
3,008 
1,800 
3,478 

120 
820 
960 
880 
140 

220 

672 

2,406 

172 

405 

4,080 
4,032 
7,660 
4,664 
90 

3,045 

1,458 

3,960 

63 


49,506    45,554 


39,413 
29,643 
37,472 


Averagp  farm 

price  per  gallon 

Dec.1. 


1920 


Ctnti. 
105 
135 
100 
100 
104 

100 
152 
140 
145 
180 

160 
143 
125 
135 
125 

107 
101 

90 

90 
100 

105 
108 
105 
130 


1921 


Cents. 

90 
100 

78 

68 

40 

50 
100 
100 

99 
140 

100 
106 

88 
103 

92 

72 
59 
42 
39 
52 

70 
73 
57 
95 


106.9        62,9 


110.8 
96.3 
69.6 


Farm  value 
(thousands 
ofdollan). 


1920 


1,470 
1,216 
3,007 
2,100 
3,422 

142 

830 

1,492 

1,190 

810 

300 

1,287 

5,395 

256 

538 

6,184 
4,272 
6,326 
4,050 
220 

3,563 

1  827 

3,969 

82 


1921 


971 

760 

2,340 

1,285 

1,391 

60 
320 
960 
871 
196 

220 
712 
2,119 
177 
373 

2,938 
2,379 
3,213 
1,819 
47 

2, 132 

1,064 

2,267 

10 


52,943      28,670 


43,683 
28,532 
26,056 


09912"*— YBK  1921- 


-43 
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TEA. 
Table  282. — Tea:  International  trade^  caUndar  yean  1909-19t0. 

r'Tea"  includes  tea  leaves  only  and  excludes  dust,  sweepings,  and  verba  mate.    See  "General  note." 

Table  125.]  ^ 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913 

1918 

1010 

loao 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

COUNTMBS. 

British  India 

Ceylon 

1,000 

poundt. 

8,002 

U 

18,890 

6,742 

68 

500 

*   3,800 

35,442 

3,424 

5,462 

37,927 

3,605 

2,806 

3,295 

8,964 

11,383 

7,542 

9,446 

157,704 

6,009 

293,045 

98,897 

33,635 

1,000 
pounds, 
267, 887 
189,016 
197;  997 
46,675 
23,640 
35,823 

1,000 
pounds, 
17,199 

6,340 

7,528 
68 
281 

4,037 
45,615 

1,000 
pounds. 
378,075 
180,818 
53,470 
65,031 
24,848 
46,825 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

16,014 

2 

10,756 

4,074 

116 

415 

3,083 
66,867 

tfiOO 
pounds. 
375.390 
208,561 

01,149 
117,007 

23,000 

28,510 

1,000 

pounds. 

11,466 

1 

6,0W 

1,000 
pounds. 
270,957 
184  770 

Cmna 

40,537 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

14  "38 

Japan 

540 

24,108 

PWNCIPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIKS. 

Argentina 

Australia 

62 

Austria-Hungary 

British  SouthAfrlca. . 
Cftnada .... 

•780 
7,111 
36,740 
4690 
4,017 

10,510 
20,064 
3  538 
3,176 
2)431 

40 

7,705 
27;  026 
6,142 
4,626 
2,710 

833 

47 

ChQe 

France 

61 

1,145 

23 

45 

34 
2,200 

88 
1,080 

leo 

Germany 

8,850 
23,407 
12,838 

23 

Netherlands 

1,412 
0,602 
12,478 

(•) 

63,710 
8,503 
8,006 

17,080 

63 

New  Zealand 

Persia 

125 

866 

2,575 

56 

280 

Russia 

Singapore 

5,846 

310,687 

134,418 

17,429 

3,201 

5,545 

389,915 

90,247 

21,622 

3.131 

United  Kingdom 

464,817 
80,963 
10,315 

United  States 

Other  countries 

4,661 

12 

645 

267 

Total 

750,669 

770,604 

622,661 

756,618 

784,640 

864,050 

618,838 

538, 8M 

I  Two-year  average. 


<  Less  than  500  pounds. 


*  Austria,  only. 
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Statistics  of  Coffee.  069 

COFFEE. 

Tablb  283. — Coffee:  International  trade^  calendar  years  1909^1920. 

The  item  of  coffee  comprises  unhulled  and  hulled,  eround  or  otherwise  prepared,  but  imitation  or  "surro- 
gate" coffee  and  chicory  are  excluded.    See  "  General  note,"  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

i 
Import.^. '  Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1 
Exports.  1  Imports. 

Export--. 

1,000 
pounds. 
1, 524, 47.S 

IQ  407 

PRINCIPAL  EXPOBTINO 

COUNTRIES. 

Brazil 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1,000 

pounds, 

1,672,282 

27, 7K) 

104,398 

27,515 

54,149 

85,951 

61,943 

8263 

48;  991 

19,033 

62,830 

111,326 

1,000 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
983,253 

14,868 
151,935 

25,265 

16,215 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,714,765 
36,792 

1,000 
pounds. 

Brilisli  India 

1605 

1,324 

1,872 

5.655 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

30,784 
273,738 

t 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

4,227 

1,747 

3,713 

GuAtcmala. 

1 

Haiti.  .              .... 

' 

\ 

Jamaica 

t 

1 

Mexico 

U67 

«138 

•1,593 

*■*;     *            J 

::::::::::i:::  : '" 

Nicaragua 

25,560 

33,683 

Salvador 

Venezuela 

33 
48,572 

88,155 

97 
37,541 

179,790 

PRINaPAL  FMPORTINO 

COUNTRlE.«!. 

Argentina 

28,125 

128,304 

111,738 

26,703 

24,906 

33, 102 

15,664 

28,624 

2-45, 752 

399,903 

58,278 

283,633 

29,309 

28,073 

6,000 

29,317 

74,486 

25,029 

28,581 

907^899 

96,646 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

8 

33,627 

39 

4 

152 

♦6,140 
39,111 
29,704 

86,861 
18,349 
23,278 
62,583 
16,039 
21,618 
467,460 

14,978 

53 

2 

140 

3,407 
66 

BritLsh  South  Africa. . 
Cuba 

47,887 
26,050 

7^618 
15,693 

1,606 
300,310 

149 

Denmark .... 

44,823 
22,855 
14,952 

323,254 
90,602 
66,509 

133, 749 
24,747 

402 

EfTYpt 

Fiiiland 

France 

41 

1,757 

458 

189,288 

110 

630 

62 

(3ermany _  . 

Italy.... 

113,848 
7,973 
18,028 

8 

1 

80,405 
120,738 
70,265 

96 
28,234 

14 

Netherlands 

37,651 

Norway 

Russia 

Singiipore 

4,700 

9 

24 

62 

241 

•44,251 

49,225 

5,125 
36,097 
24,719 
22,534 
47,934 
1,052,202 
79,791 

4,191 
13 

25,730 
48,519 
98. 412 
22,-777 
27,434 
1,297,439 
60,608 

28,789 

Spain'. 

42,391 
86,118 
22,534 
48,789 
1,373,564 
61,567 

130 

107 

100 

71 

•  34,352 

6,964 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

2 

8 

•  44,727 

13,061 

75 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

108 

•36,767 

68 

Total 

e,  614, 854 

2,608,347 

1,859,091 

1,367,621 

2,636,772 

2,355,420 

2,383,020 

1,663,101 

I  Four-]r6ar  arerage. 
'  Three-year  ayerage. 


I  One-year  average. 

•  Austria,  only  new  boandarleB. 


•  Less  than  500  pounds. 

•  Chiefly  fromPorto  Hico. 
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OIL  CAKE  AND  OII^CAKE  MEAL. 
Table  284. — Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal:  International  trade^  calendar  years  1 909-1 9tO. 

(The  dass  called  hero  "oil  cake  and  oQ-cake  meal"  Includes  the  edible  cake  and  meal  remaining  after 
making  dl  from  such  products  as  cotton  seed,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  com,  etc.  See  "Qeneral  note/^Tatde 
125.1 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exptirts. 

Imports.   Exports. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPOBTINQ 
COUNTBUiS. 

Argentina 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

tfiOO 

pounds, 

42,587 

124,873 

268,648 

61,370 

147,468 

161,624 

476,863 

55,115 

33,764 

1,453,413 

1^704;  121 

155,873 
1^777 
13,242 
2,125 

625,108 

pounds. 

IfiOO 
pound*. 
19,258 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds, 
114,024 

tfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

Austria-Hungary 

British  Ind^i^. 

63,673 
1,262 
7^752 

'  '" 

2,063 
44,249 

191,307 

^456 

167,277 

11 

5,323 

11,129 

2,192 
12,312 

305,134 
41,222 
281,651 
148,246 
19,310 
3<468 

4,831 
14^080 

258.686 

Canada 

19,2TO 
155,784 

isi,7a 

97,001 
78,100 

China 

Eeypt 

'"83,'82i' 
4,393 

•"i6;604' 
99 

** '16,057" 
09 

France 

288,968 
10,550 

Italy 

Mexico 

Russia 

United  States 

37,780 

107,063 

112,406 

39,209 

292,108 

267 

69,631 

1,087,228 

76,802 
119,322 

228,863 

22,582 
569,272 

589^662 

7^6» 
23 

PBiHOPAT.  nfPOwnMa 

COUNTRIES. 

Belgium  

543,648 

1, 002^329 

2,600 

25,333 

1,686,416 

189  868 

707, 116 

55,112 

346,755 

69,352 

790,865 

30,320 

Denmark 

753 
1,616 
3,015 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

45 

Finland 

22,779 
111,101 
307,347 
197,312 

28,003 
141,879 

63,923 

460,786 

208 

Oermanv 

7,600 

5683 

208,288 

Japan 

185,118 
213 
48,432 
14,160 
2V,80S 
24,232 
«3 

295,673 
223,859 

45,3U 
151, 73S 

91,795 

601,601 

818 

11,948 
13,460 

Netherlands 

219,819 
^889 
r,535 
1,413 

161,798 
62,610 

(«) 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

1 

157 

25,887 

4 
11,359 
61,973 

2,39 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

5,812,002 

5,681,538 

425,646 

629,924 

1,964,637 

2,316,152 

2,178,642 

1, 778, 404 

1  Three-year  avenge. 


«  Leas  than  500  pounds. 
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Statiatica  of  BaHn.  671 

ROSIN. 
Table  285,—Ronn:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-19t0. 

|For  ro&m,  only  the  resinous  {nibstance  known  as  "rosin"  In  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  taken. 

See  "General  note,"  Table  126.] 


Country. 

Average, 

190»-1913. 

I9I8 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FRINQPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

France 

t,000 

pounds. 

2,432 

35 

1,827 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

118,286 
10, 423 
20,^3 

655,520 

M5 

1,255 

2,205 

82,830 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

1,062 

30i 

198 

tfiOO 

pounds. 

36,516 

2,208 

12,461 

218,128 

11 
29 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
1,795 

IfiOO 

pounds, 

111,200 

5,980 

28,748 

338,696 

29 
43 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,631 

1,000 
pounds. 
129  007 

Greece 

10,303 
26,855 
321.,  012 

SDain 

203 

617 

United  States 

FBnrCIPAL  JMPORTINQ 
COUNTRIkB. 

Argentina 

32,719 

13,724 

75,705 

47,163 

36,905 

0,171 

25,506 

7,410 

4, 123 

3,23(5 

If),  039 

6, 027 

233,100 

31,171 

10,073 

73,991 

6,732 

.    5,001 

68,429 

1,162 

4,9^3 

Iftf,,  075 

is,(>09 

31,106 
11,453 

84,965 
13,420 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

«2,188 
60,824 
33, 456 

3,936 
28,763 

4,313 

32,120 

37,916 
687 

23,142 
2,533 
6,187 
6,602 

12,969 
8,124 

9,129 

46,822 

Brazil 

25,470 
2,497 

31,255 

2  703 

6,831 

764 

12,944 
1,110 

British  India 



Canada 

ChPe.      ,   , 

Cuba 

Denmark 

24 

2,575 

24 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

Finland 

50,110 
33 

"so;  386' 

23 

789 

3,6K2 

49, 255 

33,131 

86,680 

9,618 

6,411 

67 

German  V 

514 

Italy.. .r 

23,266 

20,142 

207 

3,959 

4 

33,912 

20,038 

8,303 

3,857 

2,976 

42 

315 

Ja*^an 

Netherlands  , .  ... 

(•) 

250 
126 

64 

Rumania 

M 

Russia 

Serbia 

Switzerland 

•8 

9,108 
8t,19a 
12,805 

3,197 
196,131 

7, 013 

4,303 

121,368 

6,964 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

82 

8,36t 

i:»,  '^61 

129 

Total . 

900, 441 

960,381 

290,379 

277,807 

460,149 

610,276  1    417.7^4 

640,112 

' 

»  Four-vear  forerage. 
*  Austria  only. 


*  Less  than  600  poundi. 

*  Onib-ytu  average. 


» Three-year  average. 
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TURPENTINE. 

Table  286. — Turpentine  (spirits):  International  traae^  calendar  years  1909-1920. 

["Spirits  of  turpentine''  Includes  only  "spirits''  or  "oil"  of  turpentine  and  for  Runla  sUpld^r;  exdodas 
crude  turpentine,  pitch,  and  for  Russia  turpentine.    See  "General  note,"  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

19 
Imports. 

18 
Exports. 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORT^ 
INO  COUNTRIES. 

France 

1.000 
gallons. 
48 
273 

1.000 

gallons. 

2,594 

2,322 

i;i56 

17,868 

1.000 
gallons. 
3 

UOOO 
gallons. 
731 

1,000 
83 

1.000 
gallons. 
2,078 

1,000 
gallons. 
85 

1.000 
gallons. 
3,660 

Russia /...  . 

Spain 

713 
3,717 

1,360 
10,672 

044 

united  States 

9,458 

PRINCIPAL  lAfPORT- 
INO  COTTNTRIES. 

A  rgentina.  ^ 

554 

564 

2,581 

1,932 

1,175 

198 

9,36^3 

940 

3,998 

178 

134 

466 

7,782 

1,009 

255 
600 

480 

391 

Ain^b^Hft    ,   . 

Austria-Hungary 

53 
1,144 

Belgium 

1,086 

1,139 

45 

315 

1,526 
962 
257 

1,252 
749 
047 
03 
113 
550 

6,752 

1,0S0 

1.864 

Canada 

1,209 

Chile 

Germany 

460 

3 

2,750 

18 

Italy 

673 
21 
95 

960 
008 

1 
0) 

1,198 

971 

67 

115 

473 

6,642 

1,233 

2 
50 

3 

Netherlands 

13 

New  Zealand 

62 
9 

10 

103 

0) 

244 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

236 

Other  countries 

522 

34 

695 

Total 

31,200 

28,043 

6,163 

4,403 

13,922 

15,374 

14,375 

16,438 

I  Less  than  500  gallons. 
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Statistics  of  India  Rubber.  678 

INDIA  RUBBER. 
Table  287. — India  rubber:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-i9t0. 

(FiRiires  for  India  rabber  Include  "India  rubber,"  so  called,  and  caoutohouc,  oauoho.  jebe  (Peru),  hule 
^Mexico),  borracha.  massaranduba,  manabeira.  manicoba,  sorva,  and  seringa  (Brazil),  gomelastiek 
(Dutch  East  Indies),  caura,  ser  nambi  (Venezuela).    See  "General  note.';  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918                              1919 

1 

1920 

Imports.    Exports.   Imports. 

Exports. !  Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FRINCIPAI.  EXPORTING 
COUNTBISa. 

Ancola 

/,000 
poundt. 

poundt. 
6,620 
7,756 
8,395 

84,938 

10,953 
7,679 
1,040 
3,937 
3,797 
2,393 
2,740 
6,409 

14,262 
5,030 
1,087 
5,843 
3,054 
3,995 
7,313 

13,736 
772 

1,619 
20,749 

IfiOO 
powhdt. 



tfiOO     \     IfiOO 
pounds.  1  pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

Belgian  Kongo 

' 

Bolivia 

9,4")2 

Bnv7ril 

49,960 

46,290 

97,312 

212 

1,663 

73,308 

100,822 

198,929 

886 

1,604 

52,000 
88,653 

Ceylon 

U,'^9 

6,607 

4,656 

4,465 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Ecuador 

French  Guinea 

24i 
(«) 



f. . 

French  KcHigo 

Gold  Coast 

1,391 
649 

722 
168 

Ivory  (^oast 

»10 

Kamorun 

Mevko 

1 

• 

Peni 

3,828 

721 

18 

353 

33,915 

67,691 

7,126 
121 

Senefral 

2,867 

.... 

Sin^upore 

23 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.v. 

2 

37 

NUerii 

892 
61,176 
93,140 
88,637 

619 

Neei  i  Hembilan 



20 
13 
32 
132 

3,351 
13,161 
26,682 
60,042 
26,918 
15,000 
27,296 

47,280 

Perak 

8:),  230 

Sclangor 

70,609 
81 

89,342 

Venezuela 

24 

81 

388 

PRINaPAL  IMPOET- 
INQ  COUNTRIES. 

Amtna-Hongary 

TtnlfritiTn      . 

6,696 
25,891 

3,945 
32,704 
42,004 

6,381 

10,822 

19, 131 

43, 141 

100,180 

8,002 

12,389 
19,646 
67,676 

3,441 

6,619 

Canada  . 

18,216 
36,811 

21,615 

9,844 

226 

7,172 

4,974 

21,849 

Qennany 

264 

Italy 

16,635 
3 

642 
U 

23,211 
14,001 

1,060 
7,793 

1,284 
14,054 

Netherlands 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

I' nited  States 

67,298 

325,969 

22,043 

96,584 
536,940 

42,178 

127,332 

666,546 

11,806 

"27,692* 

"*i6;669" 

Other  countries 

Total 

11,492 

i6,5ii 

302,319 

289,064 

492,496 

401,094 

815,360 

617,02.5 

933,933  1      423,868 

I  Three-year  average. 


'One  year. 


*Le8s  than  600  pounds. 


« Two-year  average. 
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SILK. 
Tablb  288. — Production  of  raw  nlh  in  undermentioned  countries^  1909-19t0. 
[Estimates  of  the  Silk  Meiehants'  Union,  Lyon,  France.) 


Country. 

Average, 
1909-1913. 

Pounds. 

8,624,000 
902,000 
182,000 

}      726,000 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

Pounds. 

4,079,000 
408,000 
154,000 
165,000 
110,000 

1920 

Western  Europe: 

Italy 

Pounds. 

7,963,000 

485,000 

198,000 

r      187,000 

\      143,000 

POfJMdS. 

6,217,000 
462,000 
164,000 
188^000 
143,000 

Pounds. 

6,942,000 
629,000 
165,000 
188,000 
143,000 

Ptmnds. 
7,330,000 
651,000 

France 

Spain 

144,000 

Austria 

Huncarv 

Total 

10,424,000 

8  076  000 

7,154,000 

6,967,000 

4,916,000 

R  tki!,  on 

Levant  and  Central  Asia 

6,188,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

1,764,000  1     1,654,000 

Far  East: 
China- 
Exports  from  Shanghai. 
Exports  from  Canton... 
Japan— I 

Exports   from    Yoko- 
hama   

12,676,000 
6,146,000 

21,808,000 

428,000 

131,000 

10,340,000 
6;  346, 000 

20,431,000 

264,000 

7,000 

10,097,000 
6,170,000 

34,050,000 

232^000 

11,000 

10,251,000 
4,134,000 

31,416,000 

242,000 

11,000 

8,608.000 
6,071,000 

32,188,000 

220,000 

11,000 

6,  .MS,  5  0 
4,210.0)0 

24,300,01) 

110. 000 

British  India- 
Exports  from  Bengal 

and  Cashmere 

Indo-China— 

Haiphong,  etc 

Total 

40  079,000 

4fi  37R  nno 

49,560,000 

46,064.000 

46.088.000 

.X(>  lafl  .isno 

Grand  total 

66.680.000  1  66.647.000 

69,007,000 

65,314,000 

62,768,000  1  44,817,600 

'      ' 

1  For  three  years,  1911-1913. 

WOOD  PULP. 

Table  289.— TTocx/pu/p;  Int^rnalUmal  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1920. 
AIl\Uids  of  pulp  from  wood  have  been  taken  for  this  Item,  but  no  pulp  made  fhHn  other  flbroos  arabetaiMM. 


See  "General  note,''  Table 


o  pulp  I 


Country. 


PIUNCIPAr.  EXPOBUNO 
CUUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Finland 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

PRINCIPAL  nrPOBTENQ 
COUNTRIES. 

ArRontlna 

IJolgiuin 

Dotimark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Swilterland 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports.   Exports. 


tjm 

pounds. 

13,366 

9,481 

626 

112,660 

«  64, 911 

9,616 


62,016 

291,254 

110,866 

836,899 

179,267 

79,260 

18,662 

56,072 

92,770 

21,059 

1,891,006 

%  007, 239 

10. 134 


IfiOO 
pounds, 
206,364 
606,203 
236,881 
384,700 
1,437,078 
1,822,023 


80,647 


1,720 
486 


4,144 
52,735 


13,072 


24,309 
60,137 


1918 


Imparts.   Exports. 


IfiOO 
poirnds. 


21,844 
221 


191,776 
6,521 


37,293 


,066,837 
1,680,676 


132,932 

359,752 

39,531 

63,934 

6,502 


71,462 
35,348 

939,337 
1,156,418 

175,069 


IfiOO- 
pounds. 


1, 167, 822 
206,055 


12 


4,313 


44,648 
45 


1919 


Imports.  Exports. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


26,141 
3 


168,973 
25,210 


42,866 
121,206 

74,010 
590,649 

87,257 


4,759 


84,830 
29,272 
2,101,613 
1,272,033 
99,365 


4,850,963   4,938,507  3,437,930  4,078,308  14,718,076  9,649,590  6,206,330  I  3,680.830 


IftOO 
pounds. 


1,418,260 
304,664 


1,123,677 
-,980,778 


3,186 


20,670 


80,114 
178 


IflSO 


Imports.    Exports. 


IftOO 
pounds. 


42,282 
*i43,'627" 


262,497 
149,984 
794,680 
157,602 
104,849 


146,363 

20,644 

2,446,63^^. 

1,812,595 

136,372 


1,000 


142,997 
1,639,970 

424,441 

28.573 

1,317.562 

2,223,032 


34,572 


668 
260 


27,180 
112 

63,932 
651 


1  Austria  only. 


*  Four  year  average. 
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LIVE  STOCK,  1921. 
FABM  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTa 

LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES. 
Table  290. — Live  stock  in  undermentioned  countries. 

Note.— In  order  to  secare  comparable  totals,  that  prfr-war  estimate  nearest  to  1918  giving  itatistlcs  for 
each  class  of  animal  is  compared  with  the  latest  estimate  available  giving  similar  data. 

[('ensus  returns  are  in  UaUct;  other  figures  are  in  roman  type.] 


("ountry. 


U;iited  Htat<'s: 
On  £arms.. . 


Not  on  forms. 


Alaska  (on  tarma  and 
not  on  farms) 


Hawaii  ^on  farms  and 
not  on  farms) , 


Porto  Rico  (on  forms 
and  not  on  forms). . . 

Virgin  Islands: 

On  farms 

Not  on  forms 


Algeria. 


Argentina. 


Australia. 


Austria.. 


A  sores  and  Madeira 
Islands 


Bahamas.. 
Barbados. . 


liasutoland. 


Bcchuanaland    Pro- 
tectorate  


Belgium 

Bi>rmuda 

BoUvia 

BosniikHertegovma  ^ 
Braiil 


British  Guiana. 


Date. 


1  Census  1010. 

*  Census  1920. 

*  Beindcer. 


Jan.  1,1914 

Jan.  1, 1922 

Apr.  15,1910 

Jan.  1,1920 

Jan.  1,10W 

Jan.  1,  IBtO 

Apr.  IS,  WW 

Jan.  1,  WW 

Apr.  16,1910 

Jan.  1, 19£0 

Nov.  1,1917 
do 


CaUIe. 


Thofit- 


Sept.  — ,  1913 
M918 

Dee.   SI,  1914 
1920 

Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1920 

J  Dee.  SI,  1910 
Apr.  —,1920 

1900 

1913- 
1917 

1913 
1917 

1911 


1911 
1921 

Dec.   SI,  1910 
1921 

ton 

1917 


•  1912  I 


(Ocf.     101 
Xlfov.   lOJ 


19  W 


1912-13 
191K 


66,592 

65,352 

1,879 

g,11t 

1 
1 

sie 

£79 
It 


1,108 
1,090 

£6.867 
27,721 

11,484 
13,373 

9,169 
2,114 


^ 


5f^ 
426 


1,880 
1,515 


734 
l,im 


Buf- 
ikloes. 


Swine. 


ThOVr 


»9S 


(*) 


I 
36.70.) 
e  37. 500... 


M 


(^) 


Tkoth 
tand». 
58,933 
66,996 
1,188 

i,es8 


106 
1S7 


(•) 

112 
125 

i,901 
3,199 

801 
754 

e,4S2 
1,189 

93 


''^i 


114 

6tr 


18, 

« 17, 329 


Eheep. 


Than- 

§aii4». 

49,719 

38,048 

891 

461 


« 


77 
44 

6 

4 


(<) 

8,811 
8,600 

4s,m 

45,767 

85,057 
77,900 

t,4£8 


87 


1,S69 


a  oats. 


Thon- 


12,915 

1 3, 450 

116 

106 


« 


3,848 


4,S86 
4,763 


1,£67 


S58 


186 
126 


1,499 

S,4^ 

10,663 
<  7,206 


238 


mi8 

33 


1913  I 
June  30, 191.S  , 

♦  I^^s  th.in  500. 

*  Dogs  used  OS  work  animals;  mules  loss  tlian  500. 

•  UnolJiciol. 


46S 

1,S9C- 

10,049 
■6,920 

14 
11 


Horses. 


Thm- 


20,962 

19,090 

S,18S 

1,706 

t 

1 


£4 


(<) 

216 

190 

s,st4 

9,293 

2,523 
2,414 

1,80S 


Mules. 


Thou- 

tandt. 

4,449 

6,436 

£70 

878 

*£0 

*18 

9 
11 

6 

7 


192 

170 

666 
611 


£1 


5/7 
222 


££f 

7,289 
■6,065 

1 
1 


45 

(4) 


Asses. 


Thou- 

iands. 

M06 

172 

17 

16 


« 


272 


»J0 
284 


6S 


173 

6 


3,208 
■3,222 


» Old  boundaries. 
■  Year  1916. 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES— Continued. 
Table  290. — Live  stock  in  undermentioned  countries — Continued. 


Country. 

• 
Date. 

Cattle. 

Buf- 
faloes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Ooats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asa» 

Tktm- 
in 

Bulgaria 

Dec.   SI,  1910 
1920 

1914 
1916 

June  30,1913 
June  30,1921 

1913 
1918 

1913 
•1919 

1913 
1919 

1914 

1915 

1914 

Mar.  24,1911 

Dec.  31,1913 
•Deo.  31, 1918 

Mar.  31,1913 
1921 

Doc.   31,1920 

July  16, 1914 
"July  15, 1921 

•  May  IS,  mi 

1903 

1916 
•Dec.  31,1919 

1916 
•Deo.  31,1919 

1913 
1918 

1913 
1918 

1914 
SeDt.-Oet.1921 

1920 

1913 
•1918 

1914 
1919 

"  1913 
•1919 

sands. 
1,609 
854 

A 
9 

6,656 
10,206 

2 

1 

Thotk- 
sands. 

lis 

Thou- 
sands, 
6i7 

Thou- 
sands. 
8,6S9 

Thou- 
sands. 
i,4S9 

TTkoti- 
sands. 

478 
177 

1 
1 

2,866 
3,814 

\^ 

5 
4 

4S9 
392 

4,934 

526 

6i 

350 

625 
779 

T»MI- 

wtds. 
It 

Cape  Verde  Islands 
(Portuguese) 

/ 

Canada 

14 

17 

3,448 
3,905 

1 
1 

86 
59 

184 
292 

76,819 

711 

64 

1,164 

4 

6 

2,129 
3,676 

30 
38 

1         10 
I.         17 

1 

10 

Cayman  Islands 

« 

90 
68 

4,667 
•4,600 

22,186 

If 

1 

Ceylon 

1,484 

I 

1,599 

2,084 
2,163 

21,997 

3,035 

:f:::::: 

180 

288 
460 

Chile 

34           X 

China 

51       as 

1    4.30* 

I     ••"-" 

Columbia 

»l 

201          139 

Costa  Rica 

(*) 
850 

1 
96 

^.. 

CroftUa-Slavonia  T 

ij 

35 

3 

Cuba 

3,141 
3,965 

61 
52 

16            1 

66 

40 
17 

2,015 

1)430 

674 

976 

616 
522 

253 
169 

1,174 
709 

Cyprus 

69 

4 

581 

667 
506 

163 

1 

SMS 
307 

1 

1 

51 

Czecho-i^iovakia 

1 
i,213| 

1 

Denmark 

t,4BS 
2,691 

647 

I 

Dominican  Republic 
(8anto  Domingo) . . . 

65 

Dominica  (British) . . 

1 

Dutch  East  Indies: 
Java  and  Madiu'a. 

s,t4s 
z,m 

71$ 
641 

3 

3 

8 
10 

601 

443 

8 
7 

4 
4 

49 
63 

S;{^ 

66 

739 

2,288 

Other  possessions. 

969 

568 
646 

600 

4 

8 

5 
3 

261 
(0 

114 

12 
27 

(*) 

816 
986 

530 

696 
699 

112 
69 

3 
2 

300 

46 
70 

.      3 
2 

331 
424 

Dutch  West  Indies: 
Curacao  and  de- 
pendencies  

Surinam  or  Dutch 
f  Uiiana . 

4 
5 

1 

Egypt" 

40 
34 

165 

4 
3 

1 
1 

22 
19 

<n 

Esthonla^* 

Falkland  Islands 
(British) 

1 

Faroe   Islands    (Da- 
nish)        .  . 

(*) 

\^ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Fiji  Islands  (British).. 

7 

i2 

10 

« Less  than  500. 

•  Unofficial. 

7  Old  boundaries. 

•  In  addtion  there  were  42,019  alpacas  in  1919. 
IP  One  year  of  age  and  over, 

u  Including  incorporated  South  Jutland  Provinces  where  census  was  taken  in  October,  lOaOi 
u  In  addition  there  were  118.414  camels  in  19U,  and  146,008  in  1921. 
n  Excluding  the  District  of  Fetserl. 
i«  Animals  owned  by  Europeans. 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES— Continued. 
Tablb  290. — Live  stock  in  undennentioned  countries — Continued. 


Country. 

Date. 

c**^-   wSS. 

Swine, 

Sheep. 

Tkotk- 
eandt, 
1,309 
1,032 

16, 131 

9,372 

44 

34 

1,000 

13 
18 

150 
102 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Moles. 

Aases. 

Finland 

1910 
Sept.    1,1920 

Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1920 
Dec.     1,1913 
Deo.     1,1920 

1918 

1913 
1918 

1916 

1914 
•1919 

1914 

1914 
•1920 

Deo.    1,1913 
Dec.     1, 1921 

1911 
1918 

'1914 
1920 
1013 
1913 

•  1920 

1913-14 
1919 

1913 
1919 

'Apr.  30,191» 
1920 

1913 
1919 

1913-14 
Dee,  to  Apr., 
1919-tO. 

191^-14 
Dee.  to  Apr., 
191^90. 

Mar.  19,1908 
Apr.    8,1918 

1918 

1913 
1918 

Dec.  81,1913 
1919 

Dec.  81,1918 
Dec.  31,1920 

1,5731       •120 
1,812.         S53 

14,788 

12,7«2: 

5501 

TJum- 
9ands. 

41S 
370 

7,036 

4,584 

40$ 

368 

150 

7 

Tlum- 
*anda. 

13 

1,435 

1,229 

74 

112 

1,600 

24 

25 

(*) 

140 
2 

TJum- 
»and». 
361 
372 

3,222 
2,542 

Thou- 
»and». 

Thou- 

France  >i 

Ins 

356 

Al]Mioe-T/<HTaine  • . . 

298 

French      Equatorial 
Africa  (French 
Congo) . 

436 

400 

03 

20 

2 

1 

French  eatabllsh- 

51 
60 

xnentsin  India 

3 
3 

French  f 'iiiAna 

6 

400 
420 

215 

109 

(«) 

French  Indo-China: 
Annam.. ..  ^ , . .  *^ . 

242 

435 

709 
277 

26,160 

16,876 

Ca^hin-China 

3 
3 

12 

3,227 
»^3,6S3 

t 

149 
201 

20,444 
16,840 

6 

Qenuaiiy  i» 

6,476 
5,882 

3,474 
4;337 

Grenada  (Britteh).... 

■''.           • 

2 
227 
416 

4 

3,647 
6,811 

5 
2,638 
3,418 

Ij           1 

Greece 

300 
659 

26 

9 

8o|        133 

3 

)\ 

Oiiain .... 

6 

567 

188 

100 

180 
23 

614 

11 

64 

33 

^natemahi 

700 

489 
103 

1 
2 

6,046 
2,148 

27 
23 

»124,966 

» 12,264 

16,109 

6,199 
6,940 

SS 

116 
167 

1,389 
i;846 

1,211 
1,400 

300 

1.jO 

Honduras  1' 

5 
0) 

23 

68 
13 

47 
62 

u  1,644 

1,699 

176 

977 

966 
n990 

1 

53 

20 
3 

4 

Hongkong  (British).. 

(*) 

(*) 
269 

Htingary 

162 

6,825 
3,320 

6,660 
1,817 

636 
683 

»  23, 081 

ih984 

1 

16 

loeland 

1 
2 

»  80, 694 

i4,iS4 

1 

India  (Britieh) 

«18,214 

$8,49S 

»■  1,772 

5,911 

19 
94 

9,608 
9,899 

11 

31 
32 

1 
i»79,»»  1,508 

76\     1,374 

India  (naUve  States) . 

8,, 

8,188 

11,168 
1 1,764 

/» 

10 
12 

3 
6 

(*) 

S26 

1.K2 

Italy 

4,685 

9,716 
S,08S 

188 

.i         1 7.i 
38S         SM 

Ivory  Coast  (French). 
Jamaica ..... 

pr 

y49 
(0 

30 

♦      89 
125 

10 
21 

Japan 

I        310 

,        *^ 

761 

vn 

1,682 

1,480 

51 

55 

Chosen  (Korea)... 

2 

18 
10 

•  Reindeer. 

« Less  than  500. 

•  UBofflcial. 

'  Old  boundaries. 

u  Exclusive  of  Alaaoft-Loraine. 

u  Exclusive  of  army  hones. 


ir  Emimerated  from  tax  returns. 
>•  Buffalo  calves  included  with  cattle. 
^*  Exclusive  of  Bengal. 

>•  Including  855  in  transit  and  186,328  belonging 
to  the  Royal  army. 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES— Continued. 
Table  290. — Live  stock  in  undermentioned  countries — Continued. 


Coontry. 


Japan— Continued . 
Formosa  (Taiwan) 


ELarafato  (Japan- 


KwantmiR  (leased 

Itrovince  of 
apan) 


Ken-a  Colony  and 
J'rotectorate  (T<rit- 
fsh  Kast  Africa) 


I^itvla 

Libia  (Italian) . 

Llthoania 

Luxemburg 


Madagascar.. 


Maoritiosu.. 
Mezloo 


Morocco: 

Eastern. 


Western., 


Mocamhique. 
Netherlands.. 


New  Caledonia 

NewfoondJand  (Brit- 
ish)  


Now  Zealand. 


Norway 

N'-asaland  Protecto- 
rate  


Palestine 

Panama 

Pftpoa,  Territory  of 
(BrltWi) 


Dato. 

Dec.  31,1913 

Dec.  31,1018 

Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1918 

Dec.  31,1918 
Dec.  31,1917 

Nov.  31,1913 
June  90,  19t0 

1921 

1910 

•1920 

Dee.     1,1919 
Dec.    4,1919 

»»  1916 
•  1920 

Mar.  31,1913 

Mar.  31,1920 
1913 

Dec.   31,1920 
June90.i90t 

191&-10 

May-June, 
191^-10. 

1921 

1910 

June  —,1913 
Mar.  -,1021 

(•) 

1911 

Apr.  -,1911 
1921 

Pept.  30,1914 
M  June  20, 1918 

Mar.  31,1913 

•1919 

<1921 

1916 

1913 
•1918 

Cattie. 

/5"'"    '  Swine. 

Sheep. 

Tboun 

eanda. 

(0 

Goat£. 

Tkow 
wnd». 
129 

Hocaes. 

ThOVr 

eande. 
(*) 

(*) 

2 

4 

3 
3 

1 
»/ 

282 

34 

380 

19 
18 

9 

3 

Moles. 

Amo. 

falotts. 

Thou- 
eande. 
U418 

ThOMr 

wntU. 
1,322 

1,279 

66 
76 

3 

9 

482 

Tkou- 
emde. 

TkOUr 

tande. 

1 

mndM. 

886 

99 

1 
1 

31 
31 

780 
i,61i 

780 

45 

885 

m 

89 

6,151 
7,519 

4 

4 

22 

17 

22 

856 

1,300 

38 

2,007 
2,063 

130 

35 

f,(W 
3,139 

1,146 
1,038 

63 

84 

1 
1 

6,500 

t\m 

1,332 

996 
- 

6 
6 

m 

166 

15 

19 
1 

1 

664 

4,054 

6,600 

10 

842 
668 

26 

76 

$9,996 
^,285 

1,327 
1,186 

23 

40 

262 

12 
6 

■■'s;57i 

13 

18 

1 

H 

680 
0^ 

to 

13 

W 
116 

(0 

SB 

1,400 

197 
89 

600 
457 

4 

(*) 

(«) 

(0 
9 

— - 

18 

1 

8 

4 

616 
1,913 

1 

:       

6 

•m;264 

286 

1,227 

2,000 

31 

232 
272 

25 

16 



1 

-     - 

869 
635 

994 
133 

fl88 

168 

*»86 

29 

130 

24 

1,350 
1,519 

25 

19 

fg 

228 
209 

22 

21 

14 

1 

2a 

65 

64 

429 

384 

364 

IS 

^' 

182 
210 

(*'i 

17 

237 

190 

138 

149 

272 

5 

M 

0) 

15 

(«) 

»9| 

200 

2 

1 

30 
(*) 

J 

0) 

(*) 

*  Less  than  500. 

•Unoflicial. 

>T  Enumerated  from  tax  returns. 
>'  Includes  fcbus. 

**  In  addition  there  were  103,1  ■'^2  camels  owned  by  natives. 
»  Animals  on  sugar  estates  only. 

M  In  addition  there  were  216,440  designated  as  sheep  and  goats. 
•  Camels. 
M  Incomplete. 
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Country. 


Paraguay.. 


Peru 

Philippine  Islands. . 


Portu.'ial., 


Portuguese  Kast  AMca 
Poland* 


Rhodesia: 
Southern. 


Northern. 
Rumania 


Russia  (European) . . . 

Rnssia  (Asiatic)  (33 
fro  emraeutsofthe 
Caucasus,  central 
Asia, and  Siberia).. 

Russia  and  Ukraine 
(Soviet) 


Salvador 

St.  Helena  (nritlah). 
&t.  Luda  (British).. 


Serbia 

Shetland  Islands.. 

Be: 


(British). 
Biam 


Islands 


Somaliland  (Italian).. 

Southwest  Africa 
Protectorate  (for- 
mer Uerman  South- 
west Africa). 

Spain 


Date. 


1915 
Dec.  31,1918 

«1921 

Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1919 

Oct.    —JPM 
Mar.  —,1920 

M921 

Bummer,  191 3 
Sept.  30, 1921 


Dec.  31,1914 
Jan.     1,1921 

1012 
'1911 

1920 

tf  Summer, 
1913. 

8ummer,19l3 

1921 

1906 

10// 

1914 
1916 

M019 

Dee.   SI,  mo 

1919 

1913 
•1919 

Jan.  1,1916 
Mar.  31,1920 

FA.      1,  t9S0 

•1914 
•1920 


Cattle. 

9and9. 
5,249 
5,500 

250 

418 
679 

741 

191 

2,011 
7^861 

748 

1,504 

255 

Buf- 
faloes. 

r*o«- 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Ooats. 

TAott- 
aanda. 
87 
93 

Horses. 

ThOVr 

sandt. 
478 
490 

30 

179 
235 

88 

Mules. 

Asses. 

sands, 
61 
87 

rftoti- 
8and$. 
600 
600 

iands. 
17 
19 

50 

ThOVr 

tandt. 

18 

20 

« 10.050           1 

M  1,047 
>•  1,388 

2,087 
3,130 

/,/// 
921 

lot 

168 

S,07S 

8,851 

5?S 
732 

1,433 

^5 

lU 

(0 

401 
6,101 

M13 

683 

2,0U'i 

324 

9 

1,116 
3;  187 

(0 

(*) 

G75 

^         M 

3' 

1,031 
2,614 
13,468 

2,895 

13,501 
423 
(^) 

6,269 

8,690 

41,426 

38,60f. 

187 
500 
873 

4,791 

825 

1,485 

22,771 

11,959 

:.3,070 

74 

(*) 

1 
1 

2,6 

67 

4 

4,730 
31,974 

18,404 

HH,  132 

284 

/ 

145 
»606 

12 

6 

7 

47, lo7 

21 
4 

/ 

....«..< 

417 

961 

11 

1 
1 

2,337 
2,621 

239 
400 

«,«79 
5,7/8 

7 

906 
(«) 
6 

3,819 
141 

(0 

esi 

163 
5 

ia5 

/ 

I 

2,120 
2,60N 

750 

"133 

1,666 

It 
J7 



»  f ,  101 

1 

125 

2.22fi 

»,7t0 
S,1S9 

toUss 

4,^8 

fg 

9iff 

1,205 

1,  /.V 

1913 
1991 
>  Reindeer. 

*  IjQsa  than  500. 

•  Unofficial. 

»  Old  boimdarles. 

^  Animais  owned  by  Europeans. 

«*  Camels. 

^  Includes  60,000  vicunas. 

••  CarabaoB  only. 

"  Pro  ^ar  figures  are  for  former  Riusian  or  Cont^ress  Poland,  while  the  post-war  fiRuros  jri vo  the  number 
of  live  stock  within  the  Polish  frontier  in  1921,  previous  to  a  decision  being  reachoAi  cou.;efning  Upper 
SUesia. 

>•  Animals  owned  by  natives  only. 

^*  51  {{overnnients,  Poland  excluded. 

n  ]i]  addition  there  wore  6,291  elephants. 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES— Continued. 
Table  290. — Live  stock  in  undermentioned  hountrits — Continued. 


Coautry. 


Straits    Settlements 
and  Labnan. 

SwazUand 


Sweden.. 


Switzerland. 


Tanganyika  Territory 
(former  German 
East  Africa) 


Tunis", 


Turkey     (European 
^LUd  Asiatic). 

Turks     and     Caicos 
Islands  (British). 

Upper    Senegal   and 
Niger  (French) 

Union  of  South  A  frica. 


United  Kingdom 

Uganda  Protectorate. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Yugoslavia. 


Grand  totals:" 

Prewar 

Recent 


Date. 


1913 
1017 


10L3 
M920 


Dec.  31,1913 
June     1, 1919 

Apr,  §i,mi 
Apr.  21,1921 


Trinidad  and  Tobago. 


•1912 

1913 

1917 

Deo.  31,1913 
1920 

1913 
1919 

1913 
1917 


July 


1918 


Dee.   Sl.mt 
1920 


1913 
4,1921 


June 


••1913 
1917 

1908 
Apr.  »0,1916 

1912 
1920 

Jan.   31,1921 


Cattle. 


Thoik- 
sands. 
46 
55 

73 


2,721 
2,551 

1,425 


3,994 

13 

11 

217 
637 

••3,835 
•»3,740 

1 

1 

1,299 

6,797 
7,655 

11,937 
11,893 

775 
666 

8,193 
7,809 

2,004 
2;  078 

4,834 


••479,654 
492,072 


Buf- 
foloes. 


Thon- 
sands. 


«2,efl7 

*     378 


••30,249 
••40,267 


Swine. 


Thou- 
sands. 
158 
220 


968 
717 


570 
639 


r^ 


1,082 
943 

3,306 
8,639 


ISO 
904 

1,618 
512 

3,281 


180,671 
160, 167 


Sheep. 


Thott- 
sands. 


Goats. 


ThOVr 

sands. 


170 
250 


1,664 

161 
244 


71 
133 

329 


6,440 


729 
2,183 

18,722 
11,200 

2,161 

80,657 
29,305 

27,629 
24,273 

537 
245 

B6,B86 

177 
118 

6»773 


«•  648, 383 
«i  465, 885 


505 

285 

16,463 
2,065 


2,368 


11,768 
7,640 

••246 

»261 


It 

1,667 
2,155 

1,544 


Hofses. 


Thou- 
sands. 
2 
2 

1 
1 


Holes. 


Thou-    Thotk- 
sands,  tands. 


716 


12 


711 
630 


r^ 


719 
7fl3 

1,874 
l,9r 

666 
666 

191 
168 

1,060 


» 112, 292'«l  12.1 
«84,564i«100,l 


.9301  «• 
624^« 


1451 
85i 


96 

104 

1,374 

82S 


{*) 


i»27 


55 
17 


134 


«7 
004 


»2a 


3U 

auo 


«8.099l«i7,7« 
»9,353|«7.745 


« Less  than  500. 

•  Unofficial.  ^ 

IT  finiimerated  from  tax  returns. 

••  Excludes  territories  of  Mesopotamlai  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 

••  Includes  oxen. 

M  Ireland  only. 

M  Exclusive  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  in  certain  provinces  and  districts. 

*f  Totals  include  figures  onlv  for  countries  having  comparable  data.  In  order  to  Include  In  the  grand 
totals  the  territories  formerly  oelonging  to  Russia ,  tlie  figures  for  Russian  or  Ckxngress  Poland,  and  Siiaria 
(European  and  Asiatic)  for  1913  have  been  added  in  the  prewar  totals  while  tne  most  recent  estimates 
available  for  Soviet  Russia  (including  Soviet  Ukraine),  Poland  (1921  boundaries,  including  some  fanner 
German  and  Austrian  territory)  and  the  Balkan  States  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  havebeen  included 
in  the  post-war  totals.  ligurcs  for  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  are  included  in  the  total  of  reoenl 
estimates,  since  thoy  were  Included  in  the  pi  e  war  estimates  in  tnc  countries  to  which  they  formerly  bdooged. 

••  36.042,000  designated  as  "cattle  and  buffaloes"  included  with  cattle. 

•»  4;J.V«KJ  designated  as  "cattle  and  buffaloes"  included  with  cattle. 

*•  9,982,000  desi^niitod  as  "sheep  and  goats"  included  with  sheep. 

«i  .W,98i),U0C)  desiKiiaied  as  "sheep  and  goats"  included  with  sheep. 

•>  3,614,000  designated  as  ''horses,  mules,  and  asses"  or  "mules  and  a.sses"  or  "horsvs  and  mules"  induded 
with  horses. 

o  3,825,000  designated  as  "borses,  mules,  and  asses'*  or  "mules  and  asses"  or  "horses  and  moles^  inrindid 
with  horses. 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS. 
Tablb  291. — Ifidet  and  shins:  IntematioJial  trade,  calendar  years  1909-19t0. 

Gbnebal  Note.— Substantially  the  international  trade  of  the  world .  It  should  not  be  expected  that  the 
world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among  sources  of  disagreement  are  these:  (1)  Dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  covered  in  the  "year''  of  the  various  countries;  (2)  imports  received  in  year  sub- 
sequent to  year  of  export;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classillcation  of  goods  among  coimtries;  (4)  diiTeront 
practices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (6) 
difTcrcnt  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  i>orts;  (7)  clerical 
errors,  which,  it  may  Ije  assimied,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  tne  imports  given  are  imports  for  consumption  as  f^r  as  it  is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts.  While  there  are  some  inevitable  omisaons,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official  reports. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  available,  otherwise  total 
imports,  less  exports,  of  "foreign  and  colonial  merchandise."  Flguxes  for  the  United  States  Include 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 


Country. 


PBINCIPAl  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina 

Brazil 

British  India 

British  South  Africa 

China 

Chosen  (Korea) 

Cuba , 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

Egypt 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

Switzerland 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Average,  1909-1913. 
Imports.   Exports. 


IfiOO 
pound*. 
207 


PRINaPAL  IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


AiLstria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Qreece 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania. 

Russia 

Singapore 

Speon 

.  Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  countries. . . 


Total. 


20,376 

221 

2,317 

166 

9,»12 

135 


I  107 
752 


6,659 


87,566 

180,930 

46,820 

10,717 

15.5,506 

440,200 

5,770 

53,524 

6,321 

73,691 

13,979 

6,804 

7,223 

110,143 

9,332 

19, 119 

25,662 

107,350 

514,249 

43,767 


1,960,521 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
293,950 
83,252 
169,857 
51,159 
72,751 

4,944 
14,293 
21,998 
16,708 
10,754 
41,012 
25,577 

6,195 
22,866 
71,105 

9,764 


79,265 
117,213 
45,469 

7,136 
131,041 
152,373 

2,283 

48,428 

710 

67,636 

13,852 

3,121 

2,876 
96,351 

6,436 
17,457 
24,130 
38,100 
25,432 
196,862 


1,991,866 


1918 


Imports.  Exports. 


IfiOO 
pound*. 


12,944 
2,253 
3,648 


24 
332 
222 
176 


430 

*8i3 
.... 


17,640 

117 

44,650 


6,300 

68,465 

21,789 

862 

1,165 

4,532 


6,500 


25,719 

6,301 

180,062 

861,801 

6,307 


768,664 


1,000 
pounds. 
241,381 
104,995 
80,524 
45,578 
85,898 


28,454 
7,409 
9,360 
6,386 


1919 


Imports.  Exports. 


tflOO 
pounds. 


13,234 
2,566 
3,754 


31,742 

8,824 

21 

152,741 

50^ 


19,000 


4,379 


4,078 
306 


1,625 

356 

1,436 


1,717 


4,843 

40 

8,364 

6,106 

80,007 


021,457 


5,638 
345 
263 


603 


1,519 


90,647 

87,543 

9,506 

152,321 


8,092 
92,990 
22,575 
31,483 
11,421 

5,335 
440 


35,077 

26,648 

148,073 

744,836 

5,812 


1,874,188 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
299,062 
134,964 
196,286 
73.867 
94,707 


405 

12,135 

32, 176 

8,943 


32,727 
7,351 
4,324 


16,129 


lif413 

46,000 

408 


6,707 
6,304 


48,516 

5,172 

3,836 

55 


14,807 

3,586 

7^390 

24,924 

96,896 


1,234»787 


1920 


Imports.    Exports. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


10,585 
1,247 
3,222 


4,176 


611 
*i,'944 


6,488 
40,525 
33,772 

4,357 
111,179 
96,062 

7,831 
65,721 
25.323 
40,709 

6,184 


8,788 
6,044 


80,049 

26,260 

121,008 

510,310 

2,432 


1,070,600 


IfiOO 

pOUTUiS. 


8,782 
91,971 
61,766 
68,523 


9,606 


5,064 
'33,"66i 


4,109 
*6,'8i6 


17,035 

33.501 
123 

54,670 
1,080 
3,620 

17,673 


42,180 
6,511 


1,272 
8,048 


6,806 
8,774 
17^009 
17.402 
85,680 


464,424 


1  Four-year  aven^. 
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MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 
Table  292. — Meat  and  meat  products:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-19t0. 
[See  "General  Note,"  TaUe  290.] 


(country. 


Average  1911-1913. 


Imports.   Exports. 


1918 


Imports.   Exports. 


Imports.   Exports, 


Imports.   Exports. 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 

Argontina 

Austral  iu 

Brazil 

liritish  South  Africa . 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Now  Zealand 

Russia 

United  States 

Uruguay 

PRINCIPAL  WPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Au'^ia-ITimgary 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Franco 

Germany 

Italy 

Netliertands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

U  ni  ted  Ivingdora 

Other  countries 

All  countries; 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

TotaL 


tflOO 

pounds. 

3,487 

1,907 

54,012 

32, 479 

43,327 

85 

32,184 

9G0 

130,807 

18.719 

»702 


40,208 
179,120 
128,302 
111,496 
65'),  752 
104,619 
359,864 
42,410 
37, 974 
24, 215 
60,174 
2,843,6a') 
170,686 

2,044,172 
611,744 

1,632,382 
702,072 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,173,461 

507,143 

1,520 

537 

60,242 

64,C84 

308,188 

32n,  539 

53,175 

1,277,524 

196,011 


12,420 

12^057 

0.») 

98,281 

19,525 

15,7P8 

497,402 

3,365 

3,200 

39,768 

3,169 

117,226 

57,611 

2,162,336 
560, 2K4 

1,63S,146 
663,891 


1,000 


346 
1.211 
7:919 
7^271 
33,176 
1,324 
1,274 
1,865 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,9G0,499 

370,286 

214,940 

19,143 
302, 3C4 

89,195 

60,816 
272,528 


1,000 

pounds, 

296 

1,G43 

3,194 

6,434 

74,842 
1,221 

33,482 
1,007 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,591,704 

521,487 

251,192 

46,481 
410,481 
148,088 

34,177 
552,770 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


11,071 
17,847 
70,111 
1,612 
8,1:0 
1,584 


34,490  3,061,873 

■^afio^i 


107,643 


3,118,727 
■^407,028 


190,425 


131, 109 
783,104 


8,625 


158,778 

141,035 

1,283,388 


113,204 

12 

72,619 


179,496 
164,770 


491,881 

1,039 

27,654 

12,607 

18,880 

26,989 

3,300,554 

131,888 

1,955,647 
274,008 

2,064,095 
718,928 


2,781 
41,046 
9 
2,906 
502 
2,676 
13,588 
71,916 

3,052,768 
318,807 

2,490,771 
983,637 


525,523 

170,414 
90,066 
19,021 

129,821 

47,126 

3,057,420 

101,865 

2,104,885 
559,  a34 

2,298,4(0 
901,568 


5,374 
218,686 

7,346 

5,853 
15,496 

6,933 
99,391 
33,537 

2,877,V?6 
732,032 

3,159,926 
805,241 


601,072 
884,375 
174.708 
161,359 
64,349 
28,328 
62,999 
49,806 
2,854.559 
68,658 

2,18fi,6r*9 
874,331 

1,893,352 
63fi,857 


4,990,370  5»024»656  6,013,678  6,845»983  5,954,187  7,665,483  5,591,199 


IjOCti 
pounds. 


192,  W7 
14,^ 

203.  «]3 
89,W0 

157, «61 

593,415 


1,851.«3 
289,410 


7,« 
57,  M 


80.811 
4.4« 
8,5lff 
292,094 
1.4« 
2,731 

24,411 

A^ 

31,801 

1,2«8,«7S 

1,801.(39 
3n,Sl2 


4,007,782 


>  Beported  o4^  for  1011. 


*  Less  tban  600  pounds. 
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UNITED  STATES  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

Table  293. — Meat  production,  imports,  exporU,  and  consiimptUm,  1 900-1 9tl. 

Prodoetkm  of  drassed-wel^t  mmi  in  calendar  yaara  estimated  by  the  Bureaa  of  Crop  Estimates  for 
1000,  ascertained  by  the  Bureaa  of  the  Oensus  for  1900,  estimated  by  the  Bunau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
1916-1010;  edible  onal  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Bstlmates  for  all  years  from  these  percental  of 
dressed  weights:  Beef,  10.047  per  cent;  veal,  7.455  per  cent;  matton,  including  lamb,  4^  per  cent;  pork, 
including  lard,  15.66  per  cent.  Some  of  the  forrign  trade  numbers  are  approximate  averages,  and  the 
small  numbers  of  meat  animals  in  this  trade  are  not  included.  Beef  statistics  include  Teal;  mutton 
includes  lamb  and  goat;  pork  indudee  lard. 


Class  of  meat. 

1900 

19Q0 

'  1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1930          losa 

Production,  dressed  weight,  and  edible  offal,  in  thousand  pounds. 

Beef. 

8,962,806 

616,385 

0,286,245 

0,546,343 

•46  277 

0,532,468 

12,268,010 

&670,651 

513  997 

9,805;  980 

9,563,805 

526,073 

12,671,909 

'  639' 710 
12,748,360 

11,814,701 

8,302,148 
12,226,787 

Mutton 

Pork 

Total.... 

18,865,436 

19,724,073 

20^791,588 

18,990,637 

22,662,777 

fn,791,668 

21,061,948  21,18i3,821 

Beef 

2,500 

•     4,600 

4a  425 
17,285 
1,171 

27,689 
6^624 
2,822 

30,296 

606 

3,586 

89,991 
8,209 
9,545 

90,492 

101,168 

5,015 

51,666 

Mntton 

25,306 

Pork 

600 

2;  705 

Total.... 

2,500 

5,000 

58,881 

36,086 

34,400 

107,745 

196,676 

79,766 

Beef 

857,542 

600 

1,602,662 

400,828 

1,600 

1,008,223 

395,585 

5,258 

1,460,363 

406,611 

2,862 

1,319,128 

796,807 

1631 

2,263,345 

441,323 

3,000 

2,674,306 

2f79,043 

3,575 

1,509,073 

228,960 

7  515 

1,661,568 

Mutton 

Park 

Total.... 

2,460,804 

1,604,651 

1,870,156 

1,730,601 

3,061,873 

3,118,727 

1,851,601 

1,808,042 

Consumption,  dressed  weight,  and 

edible  oflal 

,  in  thousand  pounds. 

Beef 

8,107,763 

615,786 

7,683,683 

9,060,015 

644,677 

8,529,730 

7,504,744 

675,701 

10,700,818 

8,280,670 

516,760 

8,480,683 

10,812,150 

8,062,266 

644,010 

10,083,600 

8,611,373 

'664  826 

10,260,733 

8,124,846 

673,815 

10,566,884 

Mutton 

Pork 

Total.... 

16,407,131 

18,224,422 

18,980,263 

17,296,121 

19,635,394 

18,780,676 

19,426,982 

10,365,545 

Per  capita  consumption,  in  p 

ounds. 

Beef 

106.7 

8.1 

101.1 

90.9 

7.1 

94.2 

74.6 

6.7 

107.3 

86.5 
5.1 
83.2 

86.5 

77.2 

80.5 
6.3 
97.0 

7&8 

Mutton 

Pork 

6.1 
100.2 

6.2 
96.7 

6.3 
98.6 

Total... 

215.9 

201.2 

188.6 

160.5 

190.0 

180.1 

1W.8 

180.8 

9091:2°— iBK  1921 44 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Table  294. — Horses  and  mules:  Number  and  value  an  farms  in  the  United  States^ 

January  1, 1870-1922. 

NoTC^-Flffores  in  Holier  are  oensos  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  A0- 
ouiture.  Estunates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decnasi 
to  the  pubUshed  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revlaea  base  is  used  for  applrlng  penent- 
age  estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  avaUabie.    It  should  also  be  observed  thi»  the  oe  ' 

1910,  giving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  16,  is  not  strict^  comparable  with  fonnar  oa 


numbers  June  1 


I,  nchjich  related  to 


[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1870,  June  1 . 
1880,  June  1. 
.^880,  June  1 . 
1900,  June  1. 
1910,  Apr.  15 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Horses. 


Number. 


Fannvatne 
JaD.1. 


10,^7 
1JL069 

19pBSS 

»,277 
20,509 
20,667 
20,962 

21,195 
21, 159 
21,210 
21,555 

21,482 
19,766 
19,208  ; 
19,099  I 


1481,719 
560,916 

1,061,182 
797,907 

2,142,524 

2,269,981 
2,172,094 
2,278,222 
2,291,.688 

2,190,102 
2,149  786 
2,182,307 
9,246,970 

2,114,897 
1,907,646 
1,619,423 
1,346,164 


MUlflB. 


Number. 


I,lt6 
1,813 

tyWe 

S,e66 

4,910 

4,328 
4,382 
4,386 
4,449 

4,479 
4,503 
4,723 

4,873 

4,964 
6,427 
6,465 
5,436 


Farmvalw 
Jan.1. 


siai,4Si 

112,749 
179.176 
167, 8aS 
506^04 

544,39 

625,657 
645, 24i 
551.017 

503.271 
523,834 
558,006 
627,679 

672,922 
805,495 
636,568 
479,806 


Table  296.— Jfforses  and  mules:  Farm  price  per  head,  January  1, 1867-1922. 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules.  1   Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 
869.79 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

1867.... 

$50.05 

866^04     1881.... 

858.44 

1895.... 

886.29 

147.56 

1909..,. 

80&64 

$107.84 

1888..-. 

64.27 

66.04   ,  1882.... 

5&63 

71.35 

1896.-.. 

33.07 

46.29 

1910.... 

108.03 

120120 

1869.... 

62.67 

70.23      1883.... 

70.69 

70.49 

1897.... 

31.51 

41.66 

1911.... 

111.46 

12&98 

1870.... 

67.42 

90.16      1884.... 

74.64 

84.22 

1898.... 

34.26 

43.88) 

1912.... 

105.94 

120L51 

1871.... 

7L14 

91.98      1886.... 

73.70 

82.38 

1899.... 

37.40 

44.961 

1913.... 

ua77 

124.31 

1872.... 

67.41 

87.14      1886.... 

71.27 

79.60 

1900.... 

43.68 

51.41  i 

1914.... 

109.32 

123.86 

1873.... 

66.39 

86.15   .  1887.... 

72L15 

78.91 

1901.... 

62.86 

63.97 

1916.... 

108.33 

112L36 

1874.... 

65.15 

8L35 

1888.... 

71.82 

79.78 

1902.... 

58.61 

67.61 

1916.... 

101.60 

113.83 

1876.... 

61.10 

71.89 

1889.... 

71.89 

79.49 

1903.... 

62.25 

72.49 

1917.... 

102.89 

11&16 

1876.... 

67.29 

66.46 

1890.... 

7a  22 

7&04 

1904.... 

67.93 

78.88 

1918.... 

104.24 

128.81 

1877.... 

55.83 

64.07 

1891.... 

67.00 

77.88 

1905.... 

70.37 

87-18 

1919.... 

96L45 

135.83 

1878.... 

56.63 

62.08 

1892.... 

66.01 

75.65 

1906.... 

80.72 

96.31 

1920.... 

9&51 

148.42 

1879.... 

62.36 

56.00 

1898.... 

61.22 

70.68 

1907.... 

93.51 

112.16  111921.... 

84.31 

116.69 

1880.... 

64.16 

62.19 

1894.... 

47.83 

62.17 

1908.... 

93.41     107.76  1'  1922.... 

70.48 

88.26 
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Tablb  296. — Horses  and  myJes:  Number  and  value  on  farms,  January  jf,  19S1  and  19t£t 

by  StaUs. 


state. 


H<H'ses. 


Number 

(thouands) 

Jan.  1— 


Maine. 

New  HampslMre 

Vermont 

Massachuaetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomla 

United  States. 


1921     1922 


93 
37 
77 
40 
6 

37 
525 

72 
496 

27 

138 
306 
164 
166 

77 

101 

38 

795 

703 


600 
663 
914 
1,318 
897 

830 
784 
923 
1,040 
374 

312 
130 
211 
175 
981 

694 
246 
669 
182 
417 

177 
136 
127 

48 

284 
287 
269 
382 


19,208 


92 
36 
77 
48 
6 

37 
520 

72 
466 

26 

137 
300 
161 
166 
76 

101 

38 

787 

703 

1,207 

594 
656 
905 
1,278 
879 

813 
784 
932 
1,040 
374 

315 
130 
211 
173 
991 

708 
247 
682 
191 
421 

177 
135 
128 

48 

281 
281 
272 
367 


1147.001125.00 
132.00 
124.00 
151.00 
148.00 


19,099 


Averafe  price  Farm  value 
per  head  I  (thousands  of 
Jan.  1—        dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1921       1922         1921 


148.00 
129.00 
144.00 
121.00 
81.00 

96.00 
101.00 
103.00 
125.00 
134.00 

112.00 
123.00 
106.00 
95.00 
85.00 

97.00 
108.00 
86.00 
85.00 
73.00 

63.0ci' 
62.00 
71.00 
66.00 
87.00 

93.00 
90.00 
88.00 
85.00 
77.00 

63.00 
76.00 
50.00 
46.00 
62.00 

59.00 
88.00 
78.00 
58.00 

70.00 
82.00 
83.00 
98.00 


114.00 

uaoo 

135.00 
13&00 


135.00 
117.00 
133.00 
112.00 
66.00 

87.00 
84.00 
80.00 
106.00 
88.00 

76.00 
115.00 
99.00 
81.00 
69.00 

94.00 
93.00 
76.00 
73.00 
52.00 

55.00 
49.00 
56.00 
48.00 
68.00 

75.00 
76.00 
70.00 
T7. 00 
58.00 

45.00 
57.00 
41.00 
39.00 
54.00 

50.00 
68.00 
70.00 
47.00 

63.00 
7a  00 
76.00 
82.00 


84.311    7a  48 


113,671 
4,884 
9,548 
7,390 


5,476 
67,726 
10,368 
60,016 

2,187 

13,524 
30,906 
16,892 
20,750 
10,318 

11,312 

4,674 

85,860 

66,785 

104,720 

58,200 
71,604 
78,604 
112,030 
65,481 

52,290 
48,608 
65,533 
68,640 
32,538 

29,016 
11,700 
18,568 
14,875 
75,537 

43,722 
18,620 
33,450 
8,372 
25,854 

10,443 
11,968 
9,906 
2,784 

19,880 
23,534 
22,327 
37^436 


1922 


Sll,500 
4,104 
8,470 
6,480 


1,619,423 


4,995 
60,840 

9,576 
65,552 

1,716 

11,919 
25,200 
14,329 

6,688 

7,676 
J,  370 
77;  913 
56,943 
83,283 

55,836 
61,006 
68,780 
93,294 
45,708 

44,715 
38,416 
52,192 
49,920 
25,432 

23,625 
9,880 
14,770 
13.321 
57,478 

31,860 
14,079 
27,962 
7,449 
22,734 

8,850 
9,180 
8,960 
2,256 

17,703 
19,670 
20,672 
30,094 


Mules. 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 

Jan.  1— 


1921  1922 


97 

15 

260 

220 

406 
42 
32 
101 
166 

6 
4 
10 
81 
377 

8 

14 

106 

279 

293 

349 
302 
299 
180 
854 

334 

325 

9 

3 

32 

21 
12 
3 
2 

8 
22 
14 
60 


1,346,154|5,455 


96 

15 

257 

218 

394 
42 
31 
101 
161 

6 
4 
10 
79 
377 


14 

106 
282 
293 

346 
299 
206 
178 
863 

337 

328 

9 


71137.00 
161.00 
141.00 
112.00 

125.00 
129.00 
116.00 
156.00 
188.00 


Average  price 
per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1921       1922 


153.00 
167.00 
112.00 
109.00 
97.00 

101.00 
103.00 

93.00 
101.00 

94.00 

82.00 
81.00 
89.00 
88.00 
111.00 

iiaoo 

113.00 
121.00 
143.00 

iiaoo 

89.00 
107.00 
87.00 
77.00 
90.00 


1133.00 
151.00 
124.00 
88.00 

115.00 
105.00 
97.00 
129.00 
129.00 

99.00 
148.00 
100.00 
84.00 
75.00 

98.00 
98.00 
79.00 
78.00 
65.00 

72.00 
7a  00 

7a  00 

59.00 
82.00 

86.00 
94.00 
92.00 
118.00 
85.00 

65.00 
79.00 
69.00 
61.00 
69.00 


88.00  72.00 
131.00  80.00 

72.001  66.00 
66.00  53.00 


81.00 
97.00 
95.00 
123.00 


5,436 


73.00 
88.00 
81.00 
102.00 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars) 

Jan.  1 


1921       1922 


1959       1931 
9661        906 

1,006'        702 


4,125 
12,613 

1,740 
40,560 
41,360 

62, 118 
7,014 
3,584 
11,009 
16,102 

606 

412 

930 

8,181 

35,438 

656 

1,134 

9,434 

21,552 

32,523 

38,390 
34,126 
36,179 
25,740 
93,940 

29,726 

34,775 

783 

231 

2,880 

1,848 

1,572 

216 

132 

648 
2,134 
1,330 
7,380 


116.69     88.26  636,568 


3,795 
10,080 

1,466 
33,153 
28,122 

39,006 
6,216 
3,100 
8,484 

12,075 


790 
6,162 
24,505 

576 

980 

7,420 

16,638 

24,026 

29,756 
28,106 
27,232 
21,004 
73,355 

21,905 

25,912 

621 

183 

2,208 

1,512 

1,068 

196 

106 

584 
1,936 
1,134 
6,222 


479,806 
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HORSES  AND  MULES— Continued. 
Tablx  297. — WholeMle  price  of  hones  and  muiea  at  8t.  Louie  and  ChUogOy  19tl-190L 


Year  and  moDt^. 


1921 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September. 

October 

November - 
December.. 

IWO 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

190i 

1903 

1902 


8t.  Louis. 


Horses,  good  to 
choice  draft. 


Low.      High. 


1125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 

175.00 
155.00 
155.00 
165.00 

125.00 
125.00 
140.00 
140  00 


1215.00 
226.00 
215.00 
220.00 

220  00 
190.00 
185.00 
185.00 

185.00 
160.00 
200  00 
160  00 


$125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
130.00 

130.00 
130.00 
130.00 
130.00 

130.00 
155.00 
150.00 
150.00 


125.00  225.00 


110.00 
140.00 
190  00 
165.00 
160.00 

160.00 
175.00 
200.00 
166.00 

166.00 
165.00 
140.00 
175.00 
175.00 

176.00 
175.00 
176.00 
160.00 
160.00 


275.00 
325.00 
242  00 
245.00 
225.00 

225.00 
220.00 
250.00 
240.00 

235.00 
240  00 
225.00 
250  00 
226.00 

225.00 
226.00 
200  00 
185.00 
185.00 


Mules,  16  to  16i 
hands. 


Low.     High. 


$280.00 
280.00 
275.00 
276.00 

276.00 
276.00 
276.00 
260.00 

250.00 
250.00 
210.00 
200.00 


126.00 


140.00 
160.00 
201  00 
172.00 
186.00 

120.00 
120.00 
160.00 
160.00 

150.00 
160.00 
130  00 
126  00 
126.00 

126.00 
120.00 
136  00 
120.00 
120.00 


280.00 


Average  price  per  head  for  horses  on  the  Chietfo 
market  1902-1931. 


Draft- 

ers, 

heavy. 


$200.00 
307.00 
208.00 
212.00 

308.00 


200.00 
188.00 

188.00 
181.00 
200.00 
202.00 


400.00 
400.00 
307.00 
272.00 
276.00 

276.00 
260  00 
280.00 
286.00 

275.00 
275.00 
235.00 
200.00 
260.00 

216.00 
210.00 
200.00 
176.00 
160.00 


200.00 

242^00 
230.00 
220  00 
212.00 
262.00 

206.00 
208.00 
213.00 
210.00 

205.00 
200.00 
194  00 
180.00 
194.00 

188.00 
186  00 
177.00 
171.00 
166.00 


Gar- 
riage 
teams.^ 


$130.00 
125.00 
123.00 
135.00 

134.00 
138.00 
137.00 
138.00 

138.00 
138.00 
142.00 
133.00 


$167.00 
167.00 


470.00 


478.00 
483.00 
498.00 
478.00 

483.00 
473.00 
482  00 
4  A.  00 
482.00 

486^ 
486.00 
475.00 
465.00 
460.00 


Draft- 
ers,« 
plain 
to  me- 
dium. 


Wagon' 
horses. 


!$ia8.00 
144.00 
155.00 
169.00 

163.00 


127.00 


154.00 


163.00 
166.00 

104.00 
169.00 
174.00 
177.00 

182.00 
172.00 
165.00 
156.00 
166.00 

168.00 
166.00 
150  00 
150.00 
145.00 


Farm* 
chunks. 


150.00 
150.00 

ISO.  00 
160.00 
166.00 
162.00 


153.00 


154.00 
116.00 


148.00 
160.00 

166.00 
160.00 
165.00 
160.00 

165.00 
144.00 
187.00 
129  00 
187.00 


;Soath- 
i    em 
chtjiki. 


$92.00 
114.00 
119.00 
188.00 

180.00  : 


106.00  I 
106.00  I 

106.00  j 
106.00 
118.00  < 
126.00 


114.00 


104.00 
121.00 


$88  00 
73.00 


170.00 
167.00  , 

166.00 
171.00 
176.00 
175.00 

170.00 
161.00 
152  00 
138.00 
153.00 


164.00  147.00 

132  00  145.00  I 

140.00  140.00  i 

122.00  ,  140.00 

117.00  I  135.00 


93  00 
109  00 

SSOP 
93  00 
98  00 
97.00 

92.00 
87.00 
77.00 
60.00 

77.50 

72  50 
7a  00 
MOO 
62  06 
$7.00 


»  Drfvers,  19 


1902-1919. 
1919. 


a  Oeneral,  1902-1919. 

4  Bussers  and  trammers,  1902-1919. 


Table  2^^,— Horses:  Farm  price  per  heod^  15ih  of  each  month,  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  ' 

P€C. 

1910 

$140 
143 
134 
140 

137 
130 
128 
129 

130 
120 
118 
96 

$147 
144 
137 
146 

139 
132 
129 
131 

133 
121 
123 
9S 

$150 
145 
140 
146 

138 
132 
131 
183 

137 
124 
127 
101 

$154 
147 
142 
148 

138 
182 
133 
136 

187 
127 
131 
100 

$148 
146 
144 
146 

139 
133 
134 
188 

136 
129 
132 
98 

$151 
145 
146 
146 

136 
132 
132 
187 

185 
127 
130 
96 

$148 
189 
142 
148 

187 
184 
133 
136 

182 
137 
137 
94 

$148 
141 
142 
141 

136 
131 
131 
182 

181 
136 
134 
98 

$145 
189 
141 
141 

183 
181 
131 
183 

138 

119 

J19 

80 

$144 
137 
140 
138 

131 
130 
130 
180 

136 
114 
112 
85 

$148 
136 
139 
136 

130 
137 
129 
139  , 

132 
IIS 
10$ 

■i 

$141 

1911 

1912 

134 
130 

1913 

1» 

1914 

UB 

1915 

131 

1916 

VB 

1917 

19 

1918 

la 

1919  .  . 

113 

J920 

17 

1921 

m 
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Tablb  299. — Hones  and  mtUes:  Yearly  reeeipU  at  principal  markHSt  and  at  <dl  markets , 

1900  to  1921. 

I  In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Yew. 


1900 

1801 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Will. 

January 

February 

Maroh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Reoflipts  at  principal  and  other  markets.^ 


* 


9 
IS 


>  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yete'bOQks  of  stockyard  oompaniee. 
*  Figures  prior  to  1915  not  available. 

>  Not  in  operation. 
«LeB8  than  500. 


a. 

r 


1,107 
1,478 
1,476 

1,216 

1,067 

725 

317 


35 
41 
44 
25 

18 
14 
11 
17 

22 
36 
29 
25 
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HORSES  AND  MULES— Oontinued. 

Table  300. — Hones  and  muUs:    Yearly  receipts  ai  public  stockyards,  1916-19tl. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 
Amaiiilo,  Tox . . 
Atlanta,  Ga.... 
Augusta,  Oa... 
Bajtimoro,  Md. 


Billings,  Mont.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y... 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Chicago,  ni 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbia,  S.  C. . . 
Columbus.  Ohio.. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dublin,  Ga 

EastSt.  Louis,  ni.. 
El  Paso,  Tex 


Erie,  Pa 

EvansviUe,Ind... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.. 


JerseyCity,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Knoxvllle,Tenn. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Logansport,  Ind.. 


Louisville.  Ky 

Marion.  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MQwaukec,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . 
New  Brighton,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 


Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla. 

OmahajNebr 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  IlL 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsbuiih,  Pa. . . 
Portland^  Oreg... 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va... 


St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex 


Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . . 
Sioux  FaUs,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Wat ertown,  Mass., 
Wichita,  Kans 

Total 


1916 


(») 


205 

ao 


8 


S3 

'267 


1 
79 
39 

1 

155 
123 

7 

1 
1 


16 


0) 


0) 


(») 


1,478 


1917 


23 

7 

1 
1 

17 

6 

107 

37 
9 
1 


?] 


0) 


280 
15 


1 
115 
62 


0) 


70 
128 


0) 


29 


1918 


0) 


0) 


ox 


0). 


104 


0) 


0) 


^] 


0) 
0) 

0) 


1,476  , 


1,216 


1919 


(») 


0) 


0) 


1920 


250 
16 

1 

1 

60 

9 


0) 


0) 

.1  I 
(»)        I 

3 
17 


1,067 


0) 


0) 


141 
14 

2 

1 
45 


0) 


0) 


9 

3 

3 

2 

72 

30 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0) 


s 


9 

2  , 
8 
2 
12 

30 

4 

1 
2 

6 
6 
19 


6 

20 

2 

4 
16 

3oi 


10 
3  ; 

25 


0) 


0) 


735 


C) 


11 


317 


>  Less  than  aoo. 
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Table  301. — Horses    and  imiles:    Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  all   public  stodt- 

yards,  1915-1921. 

[In  thonsuids— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.. 

TotaL 

1915 

97 
118 
148 
161 
116 
146 

35 

96 
106 

06 
140 

87 
112 

41 

95 
111 
117 
133 
71 
87 
44 

88 
84 
03 
44 
53 
48 
25 

98 
120 
68 
36 
37 
43 
18 

108 
104 
63 
45 
43 
84 
14 

94 
162 
88 
54 
63 
38 
11 

74 
138 
68 
84 
92 
75 
17 

86 
139 
120 
128 
148 
62 
22 

110 
153 
236 
162 
130 
40 
36 

97 
120 
223 
146 
146 
23 
29 

70 
115 
168 
76 
93 
17 
25 

1.107 

1916 

1  478 
1,476 

1917 

1918 

1,216 

1,068 

725 

1919 

1920 

1921 

817 

Tablb  302. — Horses  and  mules:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices,  1896-1921. 


Year 

ending 

June  30— 

Imports  of  hOTBes. 

Exports  of  horses. 

Exports  of  mules. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Average 
import 
price. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 
price. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

9,991 
6908 
3  065 
3,042 
3,102 

3,785 
4,832 

6,180 

6,021 
6,080 
5  487 
7,084 

11,620 
9593 
6,607 

10,008 

33,019 
12,652 
15,556 
12,584 

5,111 
4,003 
4,906 
4,044 

1662,591 
464,808 
414,899 
561,050 
596,592 

986,738 
1,577,234 
1,536,296 
1,460,287 
1,591,083 

1,716,675 
1,978,106 
1,604,392 
2,007,276 

3,296,022 
2,692,074 
1,923,025 
2,125,875 

2,606,029 

977,380 

1,618,245 

1,888,303 

1,187,443 
750,264 
799,012 

1,205.457 

166.32 
66.42 
134.49 
181.15 
192,82 

260.43 
326.41 
307,32 
308.99 
307.16 

285.11 
325.35 
292.40 
283.35 

283.65 
280.63 
291.06 
212.42 

78.89 
77.25 
104.03 
160.06 

232L33 
187.43 
162.86 
298.09 

25,126 
39,532 
61,150 
45,778 
64,722 

82,260 
103,020 
34,007 
42,001 
34,822 

40,087 
33,882 
19,000 
21,616 

28,910 
25,145 
34,828 
28,707 

22,776 
280,340 
357,553 
278,674 

84,765 
27,975 
18,962 
12,638 

13,680,708 
4,769,265 
6,176,569 
6,444,342 
7,612,616 

8,873,845 
10,048,046 
3,152,150 
3,189,100 
3,176,259 

4,365,961 
4,359,957 
2,612,587 
3,386,617 

4,081,157 
3,845,253 
4,764,815 
3,960,102 

3,888,819 
64,046,634 
73,531,146 
60,625,329 

14,923,663 
5,206,251 
3,285,066 
1,923,041 

$140.62 
120.64 
120.75 
118.93 
117.62 

107.89 
»7,68 
92,69 
75.93 
91.19 

108.91 
131.99 
137.60 
156.67 

141.17 
152.92 
136.81 
137.95 

148.79 
221.35 
205.65 
213.60 

176.06 
186.10 
173.34 
162.16 

6,918 
7,473 
8  096 
6  766 
43,369 

34,406 
27,586 
4,294 
3,658 
5,826 

7,167 

MS 
6,609 

3,432 

4,512 
6  686 
4,901 
4,744 

4,883 
66,788 
111,916 
136,680 

28,879 
12,452 
8,991 
6,770 

$406,161 
545,331 
664,789 
516,908 
3,919,478 

3,210,267 

2,602,298 

521,726 

412,971 

645,464 

989,639 
850,901 
990,667 
472,017 

614,004 

1,070,051 

732  095 

733,796 

690,974 
12,726,143 
22,946,312 
27,800,864 

4,885,406 
2,333,929 
1,815,888 
1,063,264 

$6&63 
72.97 
82.09 
76.52 
90.38 

93.30 
97.61 
121. 47 
112.90 
110. 79 

138.06 
125.48 
149.90 
137.58 

186.18 
162.50 
140.80 
154.68 

141.51 
198.44 
205.08 
203.89 

169.17 
187.43 
201.07 
157.06 
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Table  203.— Cattle  (Uve):  ImporU,  ezparU,  and  prices,  1896-1921. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1896.. 
1897.. 
ISOS.. 
1»99.. 
1900., 

1901.. 
1902.. 
190:}.. 
1901.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 

1014. 
1915.. 
1916., 
1917., 


1918. 
1919. 
1921). 
1921. 


Imports. 


Number. 


217, S26 
328,977 
291,589 
199,762 
181,006 

146,022 
96,027 
66,176 
16,056 
27,856 

29,019 
32,402 
92,356 
189,184 

195,938 
182,923 
318,372 
421,649 

868,368 
538,167 
439,185 
374,828 

293,719 
440,399 
575,328 
329,974 


Valne. 


11,600,866 
2,680,897 
2,913,223 
2,320,362 
2,257,694 

l,d81,433 

1,608,722 

1,161,548 

310,737 

458,572 

548,430 

665,122 

1,607,810 

1,999,422 

2,909,824 
2,953,077 
4,805,674 
6,640,668 

18,696,718 
17,513,176 
15,187,668 
13,021,260 

17,852,176 
36,905,921 
45,081,170 
23,634,361 


Average 
import 
pnce. 


16.03 
7.87 
A.  09 
11.62 
12.47 

13.23 
16.76 
17.55 
19.35 
16.46 

18.90 
17.44 
16.32 
14.87 

15.37 
16.14 
15.09 
16.75 

21.63 
32.64 
34.68 
34.74 

60.78 
84.01 
78.36 
71.62 


Ezpoirts. 


Numl>er. 


872,461 
392,190 
439,255 
389,490 
397,286 

459,218 
392,884 
402,178 
503,409 
567,806 

584,239 
423,051 
340,210 
207,542 

139,430 
150,100 
106,506 
24,714 

18,376 

2l!666 
13,387 

18,213 
42,346 
83,089 
145,673 


Value. 


ArerBse 
I   export 
price. 


834,560,672 
36,357,451 
37,827,500 
80,516,833 
30,635,153 

37,566,980 
29,902,212 
29,848,936 
42,256,291 
40,598,048 

42,061,170 
34,677,392 
29,339,134 
18,046,976 

12,200,164 

13,163,920 

8,870,076 

1,177,199 

647,288 

702,847 

2,383,765 

949,803 

1,247,800 
2,092,816 
11,921,518 
10,950,507 


802.79 
9170 
86.12 
7a  85 
77.11 

81.81 
76.11 
74.22 
71.  a 
71.50 

72.03 
81.73 
84.02 
86.96 

87.50 
87.70 
84.07 
47.63 

35.22 
12&1I 
liaOB 

TQLlB 

68.51 

49.42 

143.57 

75.17 


Table  304. — CatUe:   Number  and  vahu  on  farms  in  the  United  States  January  /, 

1870-1922, 

Note.— Flguree  in  UaLks  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimatet  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease 
to  the  published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  rerisea  base  is  used  for  applying  percent- 
ae e  estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  census  of  1910, 
giving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  which  related  to  numbers 
Ju 


June  1. 


fin  thousands— 000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1870,  June  1.. 
1S80,  Junol.. 
1890,  June  1.. 
1900,  June  1. 
1910,  Apr.  15 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

W16 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Milk  cows. 


Numbur. 


Ti'arm  value 
Jan.1. 


8,9S6 

17,136 
SO,6£6 

20,823 
20,699 
20,497 
20,737 

21,262 
22,108 
22,894 
23,310 

23,475 
23,722 
23,594 
24,028 


290,577 
286,785 
363,352 
636,091 
727,802 

832,209 

815,414 

922,783 

1,118,487 

1,176,338 
1,101,155 
1,365,251 
1,644,231 

1,835,770 
2,036.750 
1,515,249 
1,224,767 


Other  cattle. 


Number.    ^^^ 


ij^m 
60,  m 

4i,178 

39,679 
37,260 
36,030 
85,856 

37,067 
39,812 
41,680 
44,112 

45,068 
43,898 
41,993 
41,324 


277,947 


544,601 

1,251,080 

785,361 

815,184 

790,064 

940,645 

1,126,383 

1,237,376 
1,324,928 
1,497,631 
1,803,483 

1,903.442 

1,875,043 

1,316,727 

082,«e 
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CATTLE— Continued. 
Table  305.— Cattle:  Farm  price  per  head,  January  J,  1867-29t2, 


Yew. 

Milk 

Other 

Year. 

Milk 

Other 

Year. 

Milk 

Other 

Year. 

Milk 

Other 

cows. 

cattle. 

C0W8. 

cattle. 

cows. 

cattle. 

cows. 

cattle. 

1W7.... 

S28.74 

$15.79 

1881...- 

S23.96 

117.33 

1896.... 

$21.97 

S14.06 

1909... . 

S32.36 

S17.49 

1«68.... 

26.66 

15.06 

1882.... 

25.89 

19.89 

1896.... 

22.56 

15.86 

1910.... 

35.29 

19.07 

1869.... 

29.15 

18.73 

1883.... 

30.21 

21.81 

1897.... 

23.16 

16.65 

1911.... 

39.97 

20.54 

1870.... 

32.62 

18.67 

1884.... 

31.37 

23.62 

1898.... 

27.46 

20.92 

1912.... 

39.39 

21.20 

1871.... 

33.89 

20.78 

1885.... 

29.70 

23.26 

1899.... 

29.66 

22.79 

1913...- 

45.02 

26.36 

1872.... 

29.46 

18.12 

1886.... 

27.40 

21.17 

1900.... 

31.23 

24.73 

1914.... 

53.94 

31.13 

1873.... 

26.72 

18.06 

1887.... 

26.08 

19.79 

1901,... 

30.00 

19.93 

1915.... 

55.33 

33.38 

1874.... 

25.63 

17.66 

1888.... 

34.66 

17.79 

1902.... 

29.23 

18.76 

1916.... 

53.92 

33.53 

1875.... 

25.74 

16.91 

1889.... 

28.94 

17.06 

1903.... 

30.21 

18.46 

1917.... 

59.63 

35.88 

1876.... 

25.61 

17.00 

1890.... 

22.01 

16.63 

1904.... 

29.21 

16.32 

1918.... 

70.64 

40.88 

1877.... 

25.47 

16.99 

1891.... 

•21.62 

14.76 

1906.... 

27.44 

15.16 

1919.... 

78.20 

44.22 

1878... . 

26.74 

16.72 

1892.... 

21.40 

16.16 

1906.... 

29.44 

15.86 

1920.... 

86.86 

43.21 

1879.... 

21.71 

16.38 

1893.... 

21.76 

16.24 

1907.-.. 

31.00 

17.10 

1921.... 

64.22 

31.86 

1880.... 

23.05 

16.67 

1894.... 

21.77 

14.66 

1908.... 

30.67 

16.89 

1922.... 

50.97 

23.78 

Table  306. — CatiU:  Number  and  value  on  farms  January  i,  19tl  and  1922,  by  States. 


State. 


Milk  cows. 


Nomber 

(thousands) 

Jan.  1— 


1921     1923 


Average 

price 
per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1921     1922 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

doiUars)  Jan.  1— 


1921 


1922 


Other  cattle. 


Number 

(thousands) 

Jan.  1— 


1921     1922 


Average 

price 
per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1921     1922 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1921 


1922 


Maine 

NewUampshfre 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island. . 

CoDuecticut.... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri... 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.... 

Oregon 

California 


216      312  $60. 00 148. 00     $12,900 

120   — —^ 

863 
177 
36 
135 
1,606  1, 
148 


121 
368 

180 


26100. 


138 


1,050 
38 
188 
422 
210 
361 
229 
'480 
90 

1,114 

948 

2,180 

1,532 

1,072 

761 

4fa 

501 

606 

525 

490 

496 

530 

^220 

1,042 

549 

501 

156 

43 

336 

47 

35 

82 

18 

146 

278 

212 

620. 


695 

151 

071 

39 

192 

426 

216 

365 

236 

609 

95 

048 

727 

125 

967 

202 

578 

093 

'760 

479 

417 

516 

709 

520 

495 

506 

541 

230 

i,073 

500 

516 

164 

44 

243 

48 

40 

87 

19 

153 

286 

216 

632 


74.00 
66.00 
94.00 
».00 
90.00 
73.00 

110.00 
77.00 
81.00 
79.00 
59.00 
66.00 
58.00 
58.00 
45.00 
74.00 
71.60 
65.00 
63.00 
70.00 
65.00 
58.00 
62.00 
57.60 
55.00 
56.00 
63.00 
62,00 
67.00 
49.00 
40.00 
47.00 
52.00 
63.00 
52.00 
43.00 
75.00 
76.00 
70.00 
73.00 

105.00 
70.00 
86.00 
72.00 
75.00 
75.00 
95.00 


60.00 
55.00 
79.00 
79.00 
74.00 
67.00 
86.00 
60.00 
67.00 
63.00 
43.00 
49.50 
42.00 
40.00 
29.00 
57.50 
56.00 
53.00 
52.00 
53.00 
52.00 
48.00 
53.00 
44.00 
43.00 
47.00 
53.00 
46.00 
40.00 
35.00 
29.00 
30.00 
43.00 
43.00 
39.00 
29.00 
58.00 
71.00 
57.00 
60.00 
05.00 
61.00 
60.00 
65.00 
70.00 
62.00 
76.00 


23,596 

16,638 

2,600 

12,160 

123,736 

16,280 

80,860 

3,078 

14,862 

24,808 

13,860 

20,938 

13,282 

22,006 

6,660 

74,217 

46,800 

70,182 

66,360 

141,700 

88,856 

66,464 

43,758 

26,355 

21,840 

31,563 

43,090 

29,926 

24,010 

19,840 

24,910 

11,410 

66,646 

28,548 

21,543 

11,700 

3,225 

16,520 

3,431 

3,676 

5,740 

1,548 

10,512 

20,860 

15,900 

68,900 


$10,176 

7,260 

19,966 

14,230 

2,064 

10,212 

113,566 

12,986 

64,260 

2,328 

12,096 

18,318 

10,092 

15,330 

9,440 

14,761 

5  4fl2| 

58,688! 

38,531 

58,500 

61,251 

114,504 

75,744 

57^929 

33,836 

30,597 

19,509 

27,348 

32,614 

20,800 

17,325 

14,674 

16,230 

9,460 

46,139 

31,840 

14,964 

9,513 

3,134 

13,851 

3,880 

3,800 

5,307 

1,311 

9,945 

20,020 

13,392 

48,032 


United  States  23, 504  24, 028  64.22  50.971,515,219 


7D 
43 

84 

40 

7 

38 

410 
30 

481 

9 

95 

487 

369 

285 

201 

666 

766 

816 

778 

1,492 

688 

880 

1,429 

3.231 

1,890 

848 


402 

31 

491 

9 

98 

448 

354 

274 

201 

686 

774 

832 

778 

1,477 

676 

889 

1,343 

18,131 

1/- 

831 


71  $26. 


60  $20. 20 
30  22.70 
40  16.80 
90  28.20 
00  31.20 
29.70 
24.70 
701  37.60 
70  29.00 
90  26.90 
00  33.20 
60  24.70 
70  28.60 
20  17.80 
13.80 
10.90 


70  16.10 


29,70 
30.00 
29.30 
21.80 


1,748^1,601 


2,452 
2,317 
549 
634 
636 
684 
586 
5,310 

1,066 

816 

1,447 

1,204 

1,100 

425 

343 

543 

269 

616 

1,380 


2,427 

2  224 

611 

697 

515 

677 

591 

6,363 

1,421 

549 

1,200 

775 

1,375 

1,132 

1,000 

433 

346 

521 

256 

62K 

1,380 


26.90  19.60 

23. 

34. 

34. 

25. 

29. 


18.00 
29.60 
26.50 
18.50 
24.20 
27.40 
24.50 
20.00 
15.20 
10.00 
10.80 
15.20 
19.90 
17.50 
10.90 
27.20 
29.70 
26.40 
24.90 
26.90 
26.40 
30.40 
27.50 
28.30 
29.70 
34.70 


$1,792 

1,303 

1,798 

1,396 

249 

1,421 

12,096 

1,431 

18,134 

350 

4,370 

17,337 

15,387 

6,897| 

4,080' 

13,054| 

16,622! 

31,334 

30,109 

54,906 

17,062 

22,792 

33,153 

111,4701 

64,638 

21,370' 

62,090! 

81, 161 1 

72,9861 

15,592' 

13,060| 

7,022! 

9,644' 

13,888 

165,672 

33,989 

7^560 

38,232 

31,334 

48,474 

42,381 

41,800 

12,665 

12,279 

17,865 

8,904 

23,223 

62,376 


224,767  41,993  41,324   31.36   23.781,316,727 


$1,434 

931 

1,411 

1,184 

218 

1,158 

9,929 

1,166 

14,239 

242 

3,254 

11,066 

10,124 

4,740 

2,774 

7,477 

12,461 

24,710 

28,340 

43,276 

12,557 

17,424 

24, 174 

92,766 

50,085 

16,374 

38,744 

66,500 

54,488 

10,220 

9,074 

5,150 

7,312 

8,983 

106,724 

24,868 

5,984 

32,640 

23,018 

36,300 

28,187 

26,900 

11,431 

10,518 

14,328 

7,245 

18,652 

47,886 


982.666 
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CATTLE— Continued. 
Table  307. — Milk  cows:  Farm  price  per  head,  15th  of  months  1910-19tl. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dea 

1910 

$41.18 
44.70 
42.89 
49.51 

57.99 
58.47 
57.79 
63.92 

76.54 
88.10 
94.42 
66.82 

$40.35 
44.48 
43.40 
51.42 

59.09 
57.99 
57.99 
65.93 

78.36 
86.15 
95.27 
63.44 

$41.75 
45.42 
44.09 
54.02 

59.23 
58.00 
59.51 
68.46 

80.71 
88.15 
94.94 
65.37 

$42.22 
44.81 
45.14 
55.34 

59.60 
57.78 
60.68 
72.09 

82.45 
90.91 
95.86 
64.85 

$42.38 
44.54 
45.63 
54.80 

59.85 
58.20 
60.98 
72.78 

84.11 
93.43 
94.56 
62.63 

$43.46 
43.86 
45.84 
55.20 

69.82 
58.59 
61.68 
72.87 

84.74 
93.84 
94.56 
59.89 

$42.86  $42.77 
42.44     42.26 
45.41     46.11 

54.80  54.78 

59.67     60.72 
60.31     58.34 
62.04     61.32 

72.81  72.53 

84.97     84.06 
94.51     94.72 
91.23     90.50 
56.55     55.86 

$42.68 
42.22 
46.79 
55.78 

69.58 
58.38 
61.41 
73.93 

85.21 
93.42 
89.40 
54.33 

$43.20 
42.69 
47.30 
66.47 

59.53 
58.76 
62.19 
75.79 

85.41 
93.43 
85.90 
53.39 

$43.34 
42.70 
47.38 
57.71 

58.77 
57.35 
62.67 
75.00 

84.51 
93.27 
77.56 
53.28 

$43.41 

1911 

42.73 

1912 

48.61 

1913 

57.19 

1914 

58.23 

1915 

56.79 

1916 

(3.  IS 

1917 

70.  IC 

1918 

85. 7S 

1919 

95.54 

1920 

7a  42 

1921 

53.30 

Table  SOS.— Beef  cattle:  Farm  price  per 

100  pounds 

15th 

of  month,  1910-19£1. 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1910 

$4.71 
4.58 
4.46 
5.40 

6.04 
5.99 
5.85 
6.86 

8.33 
9.05 
8.99 
6.32 

$4.64 
4.57 
4.61 
5.55 

6.16 
5.93 
5.99 
7.36 

8.55 
10.02 
8.98 
6.02 

$4.87 
4.66 
4.75 
5.88 

6.28 
5.92 
6.37 
7.91 

8.85 
10.34 
9.08 
6.36 

$5.31 
4.67 
5.15 
6.08 

6.29 
5.96 
6.66 
8.57 

9.73 
10.81 
9.20 
6.08 

$5.23 
4.59 
6.36 
6.01 

6.33 
6.13 
6.73 
8.70 

10.38 
10.84 
8.97 
5.98 

$5.20 
4.48 
5.23 
6.02 

6.32 
6.20 
6.91 
8.65 

10.40 
10.20 
9.32 
5.65 

$4.84 
4.28 
6.17 
5.98 

6.38 
6.07 
6.78 
8.30 

10.07 
9.96 
8.93 
5.40 

$4.64 
4.39 
5.37 
5.91 

6.47 
6.18 
6.51 
8.17 

9.71 
9.82 
8.56 
5.39 

$4.65 
4.43 
5.35 
5.92 

6.38 
6.06 
6.55 
8.40 

9.63 
9.02 
&29 
4.98 

$4.64 
4.32 
5.36 
6.05 

6.23 
6.04 
6.37 
8.35 

9.33 
8.66 
7.77 
4.81 

$4.48 
4.36 
5.22 
5.90 

6.02 
5.85 
6.44 
8.21 

9.14 
8.65 
7.16 
4.69 

$4.46 

1911 

4.37 

1912 

5.33 

1913 

5.96 

1914 

6.01 

1915 

5.75 

1916 

6.56 

1917 

8.34 

1918 

9.28 

1919 

8.63 

1920 

6.36 

1921 

4.62 

Table  309. —  Veal  calves:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  ofmonthy  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.     Sept. 

Oct. 

NOV. 

Dec 

1910 

$6.41 
6.50 
6.06 
7.06 

7.89 
7.66 
7.67 
9.15 

11.16 
12.39 
12.89 
9.34 

$6.28 
6.38 
6.07 
7.23 

7.90 
7.62 
7.87 
9.88 

11.17 
12.18 
13.12 
9.08 

$6.59 
6.48 
6.11 
7.49 

7.92 
7.50 
8.11 
9.94 

11.33 
12.65 
12.98 
9.05 

$6.54 
5.96 
6.22 
7.38 

7.68 
7.31 
8.00 
10.49 

11.71 
12.78 
12.72 
7.73 

$6.30 
5.68 
6.23 
7.17 

7.59 
7.35 
8.08 
10.48 

11.62 
12.11 
11.69 
7.55 

$6.57 
5.72 
6.33 
7.53 

7.69 
7.53 
8.39 
10.60 

11.88 
12.40 
11.68 
7.43 

$6.37 
5.74 
6.33 
7.46 

7.80 
7.87 
8.54 
10.77 

12.33 
13.38 
11.44 
7.37 

$6.29 
5.93 
6.62 
7.53 

8.06 
7.75 
8.50 
10.66 

12.22 
13.43 
11.64 
7.31 

$6.43 
6.11 
6.83 
7.73 

8.06 

7.80 

a77 

11.08 

12.57 
13.39 
11.88 
7.67 

$6.41 
6.15 
6.90 
7.72 

7.97 
7.91 
8.50 
11.10 

12.36 
12.87 
11.64 
7.61 

$6.30 
6.10 
6.77 
7.70 

7.78 
7.69 
8.60 
ia66 

11.94 

12.66 

ia77 

7.20 

$8.38 

1911 

5.98 

1912 

6.88 

1913 

7.74 

1914 

7.61 

1915 

7.61 

1916 

8.79 

1917 

10.96 

1918 

12.31 

1919 

12.67 

1920 

9.27 

1921 

7.14 
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CATTLE— Continued . 

Table  310. — Cattle:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pourub  of  good  heefsteers^ 

Chicago,  1910  to  1921 } 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age,* 

1910         

16.20 
6.15 
6.85 
7.80 

8.45 

8.a5 

8.35 
10.15 

12.10 
15.80 
13.95 
8.94 

16.35 
6.15 
6.80 
8.25 

8.30 
7.50 
8.35 
10.50 

12.00 
15.05 
13.05 
8.57 

17.36 
6.20 
7.20 
8.30 

8.35 
7.65 
8.75 
11.25 

12.60 
16.05 
13.10 
9.41 

8.15 

8.50 
7.70 
9.10 
11.75 

14.70 
16.85 
12.30 
8.22 

17.50 
5.95 
7.95 
8.00 

8.40 
8.35 
9.60 
11.90 

15.40 
15.00 
12.25 
8.33 

17.50  17.10  $6.85  $6.80  18.60  $6.20  $6.00 
6.05     6.30     6.95     6.80     6.76     6.70     6.66 
8.00     7.90     8.60     9.15     7.90     8.10     7.86 
8.15     8.25     8.30     8.50     8.40     8.25     8.20 

8.60     8.80     9.10     9.35     9.05     8.60     8.35 
8.80     9.20     9.05     8.95     8.80     8.70     8.35 
9.85     9.25     9.45     9.40     9.75   10.15   10.00 
12.15   12.35   12.70   13.10   11.70   11.10   11.40 

16.85   16.05   15.75   16.00  14.80  16.05   14.90 
13.55   15.60   16.45    15.60   16.15   16.10   14.35 
14.95   14.68   14.30   14.95   14.61   11.65  10.08 
7.94     8.09     8.32     7.67     7.59     7.52     7.31 

16.83 

1911 

6.40 

1912          

7.80 

1913 

8.21 

1914 

1915 

8.66 
8.43 

1916          

9.33 

1917 

1918 

1919 

11.67 

14.60 
15.46 

1900  

13.32 

1921 

8.16 

la-ywr  average.... 

9.40 

9.30|    9.68;    9.80 

9.88 

10.12 

10.30 

10.48 

10.51 

10.181    9.76 

9.45 

9.90 

1  Pri(wto  July,  1920,  from  Chicago  Drovers'  Journal  Yearbook.    >  Simple  average  of  monthly  average  prices. 


Table  311.— CaZt;e»; 


Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds,   Chicago,  1910  to 
1921.^ 


Year. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

12-year  average. 


Jan.    F  . 


Mar. 


_i_ 


18.60 
8.75 
8.75 
9.75 

11.00 
9.85 
10.15 
13.40 

15.35 
15.62 
17.74 
11.49 


11.70 


18.65 
8.40 
7.50 
9.85 


10.00 
7.40 
8.00 

10.50 


10.75  9.00 
10.35'  10.00 
40.651  9.65 
12.65   13.40 


14.15 
15.75 
16.73 
11.02 


15.25 
15.01 
16.73 
10.33 


11.371  11.19 


Apr.    May. 


17.85 
6.60 
7.40 
8.50 


17.35 
7.25 
7.75 
9.25 


8.85  9.50 

8.40!  9.15 

8.75  10.40 

12.50  13.25 


14.50 
14.31 
14.22 
8.12 


10.00 


13.  .50 
14.66 
12.12 
8.66 


10.24 


June. 


$7.85 
7.60 
8.00 
9.75 

9.40 
9.60 
11.25 
13.40 

16.02 
16.37 
13.68 
8.72 


10.97 


July. 


$7.60 
7.40 
8.75 


13.00 

16.67 
17. 8S 
13.98 
9.73 


11.47 


Aug. 


$7.75 
8.00 
9.75 


10.40  U.60 

10.60  11.00 

10.25  11.50 

11.40  12.00 


15.15 

17.28 
19.62 
15.08 
9.39 


12.34 


Sept. 


$8.50  $8.65  $8.75 
8.75         "       ' 
11.26 
11.25 


11.40 
11.25 
12.40 
15.00 

18.63 
20.52 
16.39 
10.71 


Oct. 


8.60 
10.00 
10.50 


10.65 


16.83 
18.05 
14.18 
8.68 


13.00   11.94 


Nov. 


8.35 
9.85 
10.35 


10.35 


10.85  10.15 
11.50  11.85 
14.85  13.50 


16.86 
17.60 
13.74 
7.70 


11.59 


Dec. 


Aver- 
age.* 


$8.,')0  $8.25 

7.85  7.91 

10.2.5  8.94 

10.75  10.19 


8.6.S 
9.65 

11. 

15.23 

16.01 
16.60 
10.39 

7.  SI 


11.12 


10.10 
10.06 
10.98 
13. 7S 

15.92 
16.83 
14.58 
9.36 


11.41 


1  Prior  to  June,  1918,  from  Chicago  Drovers'  Journal  Yearbook.  >  Simple  avenge  of  monthly  average  prices. 
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5.93 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

Table  313. — Cattle  and  calves:  Yearly  receipts  at  principal  markets,  and  at  all  markeU^ 

1900  to  1921. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Yew. 


Receipts  at  principal  and  other  markets.^ 


1  =i  li 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
190:i. 
1904. 


3.193 
3,704 
3,527 


igOf) 3,791 

1906 3,742 

1907 3,727 

1908 3,461 

1909 3,340 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


2,865  2,063 
3,2131  2,127 


1918., 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


2,279 
2, 137 
2,163 

2,423 
2,656 
2,670 
2,458 
2,660 


828  221 

818|  190 

1,011;  306 

1,071  i 

944I  i 


3,563  2,507 
3,453  2,370 
3,158'  2,147 
2,888  2,319 


2,601 
2,68,5 
3,2.50 
3,820 

4,448 
4,253 
3,840 
3,540 


1,026 
1,079 
1,159 
1,037 
1,125 

1,224 

1,174 

1,017 

962 


480 
487 
520 
463 
487 

604 
639 
524 

5321 


698 

892 

1,113 

1,140; 

1,074| 

1,124, 
l,12l| 
1,133< 
1,145 
1,241 


447 

643 

813 

838' 

1,022, 

1,060 

1,197! 


1,208  1,071 

1,067  8M4' 

1,200  1,039 

1,100  1,186 


1,057  939  585   1,041 

1,963  1,218'  856      992 

2,a31  1,434!  941.  1,200 

2,902  1,720  I.IOT'  1,405 


3,320  1,993 
3,085:  1,975 
2,500i  1,603 
2,4001  1,435 


1,430 
1,401 
1,373 


1,500 
1,473 
1,254 


985  1,077 


1,176 

044 

1,081 

1,960 

1,665 

1,267 

1,134 

984. 


240 

227 
324 
286 
265, 

294 
329 
307j 
4201 
426 


298 
414 

•»! 

443' 

424 
6OI; 

653 

7281 
824* 
617, 
482, 


300 

ao9 

405 
379 
831 

403 
385 
4101 
385 
426 

430 
487 
431 
394 


390   7,625. 
430.  8,215. 


517 
625 
587 

547 


10,910! 
60611,143; 

616 

584 
60211:504. 


565 
513 
494 
45010; 


368      356 
534      441 
602 
707 


48011 


818 
814 
752 
620 


0,280'. 
10,0921. 

0,023|. 
J 


11,564,. 
11,022;. 


11,570' 
10,7S5 
10,424' 

"^  330 


0,466 


87016,781 
75015,932 
64313,735 


I 


10,057  4,49614,553 

11,920  5,756  1-^678 

670^15,034  8,032  23,086 


L  472  22, 


568|l2^160'  7|637 


8,61425,205 
8,602^24.634 

8.' 


imr 

10,787 


^  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies. 
*  Figures  not  available  prior  to  1915. 
>  Not  in  operation. 

Table  314. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  and  yearlff  receipts  at  Chicago, 
Onuiha,  and  East  St.  Louis,  combtnedf  1910  to  19tl.^ 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Kan$aa  City, 


Year. 


1910. 
1011. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Jan.    Feb. 


12-year  average.. 


641  I 
700  ! 
660  < 
606 

526 

518  I 

606 

807 

763 

998 
847 
744 


Mar. 


701 


515 
516 

486 
486 

445 
377 
534  I 

567  \ 

700 

682  :  .., 

642  '  698 

520  679 


590 
555 
502 
481 

481 
523 
558 
533 

779 
646 


540  ,    586 


— 

Apr. 

M.y. 

Jmie. 

498 

563 

630 

498 

612 

620 

515 

484 

462 

523 

452 

525 

445 

404 

473 

465 

461 

474 

452 

558 

530 

600 

708 

701 

881 

688 

705 

July.  Aug. 


706  . 
632  I 


642 
625 


661  ,    571 


662 
680 
516 


457 
462 
535 
773 

067 
881 


641 

696  -    669 

675  I    542 


604  t    643 


015 
764 
667 


565 

611 

807 
808 

911 
020 


783 


^  Figures  prior  to  1915  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies- 
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Table  315. — Cattle  and  calves:  Yearly  reeeipU,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder 
shipments  at  jnSflic  stockyards ,  1919-19tl. 

[In  thoonnda— i.  e.»  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 
Amarulo,  Tex.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. . . . 
Augusta,  Oa — 
Baltimore,  Md.. 


Billings,  Mont 

Binningbam,  Ala... 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Columbia,  S.C... 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich.... 


Dublin,  Ga 

East  St.  Louis,  Bl. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Emeryville,  Calif. . 
Erie,  Pa 


Evansville,  Ind... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. . 


Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

Labyette,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Logansportjlnd 

Louisville.  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Moultrie,  Ga 

NashviUe,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
New  Brighton,  Minn. 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr \.. 

Orangeburg.  8.  C 

Pasco,  Washs 

Peoria,  Bl 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Portland,  Oreg 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

SiouxFalls,  8.  Dak... 
1  Less  than  600. 


Receipts. 


1910 


185 
18 
14 

240 

16 
24 
08 
749 
12 

47 

4,253 

460 

305 

7 

3 

9 

31 

824 

227 

2 

1,473 

203 

36 

38 


1,267 

11 

515 

16 

745 

3,085 

21 

17 

239 

1 

246 

13 

6 
308 

52 


83 

2 

121 

191 
402 
104 
593 
1,975 

(») 

6 

27 

201 

616 

125 
217 
20 
760 
1,491 

67 
250 

66 

814 

8 


1920 


86 
147 
21 
18 
287 

2 

24 

75 

677 

13 

23 

3,849 

441 


33 
617 
234 

4 

1,254 

152 

38 

26 

46 

1,134 

14 

597 

7 


2,500 

21 

19 

287 

1 

246 

32 

19 

444 


68 


99 

2 

73 

213 

316 

64 

400 

1,603 


8 
87 
227 
733 

141 
178 

30 

643 

1,373 

49 
233 

58 
762 

14 


1921 


113 
20 
12 

279 


20 

61 

609 

15 

9 

3,540 

454 

248 

5 


31 
482 
201 

3 

1,077 

170 

35 


35 
964 

11 

483 

6 

844 

2,469 

18 

18 

205 

1 

246 

7 

8 

439 

50 
4 

96 

1 

36 

188 

801 

76 

316 

1,436 


Local  slaughter. 


1919 


3 

43 

227 

746 

120 
79 
28 

558 

985 
57 

151 
47 

620 
17 


4 

1 

11 

9 

145 


202 
10 


3,032 
305 
244 


0) 
9 

25 
,174 

189 


1,019 
24 
36 
13 

16 

716 

2 

245 

16 

745 

1,617 

9 

7 

45 

0) 

87 

1 

1 

334 


(}) 


399 

11 

368 

1,136 

(') 

(') 
18 
196 
151 

62 


17 
531 
530 

19 

14 

64 

363 

1 


1920 


3 

1 

15 

8 

170 

24 


190 
10 


2,603 


1 

8 

26 

153 

202 

0) 
744 
21 


24 
558 

3 
257 

6 


1,264 

11 

8 

56 

0)  I 
87 

1 


1921 


2 

1 

18 

8 

156 

0) 
19 


167 
11 


2,377 
302 


1 

8 

27 

122 

168 

0) 
466 
24 
35 


Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 


1919 


1 
122 
4 
3 
6 

9 

1 


509 
28 


'•(V)" 


17 

0) 

234 
151 

0) 


21 
676 

2 
230 

3 

843  I. 
1.200  I 

10  I 
9  I 
37 

81 

1 

5 

402  I 

3 

I  I- 
42 


1 

327 

5 

50 

0) 


1,086 

8 

2 

95 

(0 

36 
1 
0) 

16 

9 


1920 


0) 


418 

28 

3 


(^) 


1 

407 

16 

0) 
168 
116 


1 

278 

5 

48 

0) 


18 


0) 
174     160 
315    300 

16  i  13  48 
228  '  203  I  136 
914  '   797    656 


18  , 
221 
171 

70 


21 
225 

175  I 

59 
1  1 

18     20 
410    370  I 
710    564  ; 

14  25 

37  36 

56  46 

342  273 

6  :  7 


(») 


21 

7 

2 

124 

416 

25 
138 

0) 
329 
1 


778 

4 

1 

87 

30 
0) 
2 
15 


0) 

1 

17 


28 
106 
451 


1921 


0) 


0)  I 


26 

5 

2 

103 

316 

16 


23S 

1 


84 
3 
2 
3 


{}) 


332 

22 

6 


0) 


274 
14 


0) 


185 
102 


1 

172 

3 

41 


788 
3 

1 

1 


(0 

5 
0) 


] 


37 

1 
12 

10 


16 


26 
80 
443 


9 

4 

2 

103 

270 


i}) 


240 
5 
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Table  315. — Cattle  and  calves:    Yearly  receipts^  local  alaughUar^  and  stocker  and  feeder 
shipments  at  public  stockyOraSf  19i9~i9lfi--Continue<i. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stodcyards. 


Receipts 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

74 
29 
67 
23 
811 

«7 
22 
64 
27 
242 

41 
26 
26 
28 
286 

36 
24 
18 
20 
183 

35 
22 
18 
26 

84 

23 
26 
14 
27 
88 

28 
3 

28 

7 

24,624 

22,197 

19,787 

13,633 

12,194 

11,078 

5,286 

4,102 

S,SM 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wichita,  Kans 

Total 


1  Less  than  500. 


Table  316. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  and  yearly  stocker  and  feeder  sMpmerUs  from,  aU 
public  stockyards,  1916-1921, 

(In  thousands  —1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Yiaar. 

Jan. 
221 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TotaL 

1916 »... 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

m 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3,847 

1917.... 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

344 

^808 

1918. . . . 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491* 

303 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 

360 

5,013 

1919.... 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

897 

611 

839 

728 

470 

y.aas 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

%\% 

314 

488 

580 

553 

280 

4,108 

1921.... 

205 

166 

236 

238 

214 

209 

122 

356 

396 

622 

497 

245 

3,504 

1  Complete  information  for  1916  not  obtainable  from  many  markets. 

Table  317. — CatUe  and  calves:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts,  sUnighter,  and  stocker  and 
feeder  shipments  at  public  stockyards,  1991. 

[In  thoasands—4.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Chicago,  ID.: 

Receipts 

Locafslaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

East  St.  Loiii.«;,  ID.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. : 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Bionx  City,  Iowa: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter.... 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 


Jan. 


Feb. 


168 
94 


40 


25 


10 


13 


16 


22 


98 


20 


13 


Mar. 


315 

216 

31 

170 
92 

57 

130 
83 

28 

64 
30 

10 

80 
52 

18 

43 
21 

13 

66 
29 

19 


Apr. 


300 
198 


23 


141 
85 


42 


106 
69 


16 


May. 


284 
192 


17 


167 
92 


104 
72 


18 


June. 


313 
225 


18 


154 
97 


38 


122 
83 


15 


12 


10 


July. 


168 
6 


156 

99 


20 


14 


12 


Aug. 


Sept.  I  Oct. 


194 

27 

810 
129 

99 

150 
75 

64 

121 
50 

20 

88 
43 

32 

132 
79 

14 

58 
23 


Digitized  by 


208 
203 

333 
230 

32 

52 

300 
126 

387 
138 

108 

167 

145 

58 

169 
69 

78 

90 

114 
43 

130 
48 

20 

34 

88 
42 

184 
SO 

32 

50 

121 
77 

131 
78 

13 

25 

55 
10 

75 
21 

82 

45 

Nov. 


321 
203 


284 

107 


100 


115 
52 


53 


125 
45 


131 
65 


50 


110 
60 


22 


Dec.  TotaL 


273    3^540 
•  166  j  2,OT 

30  ^      832 

150  I  2,460 
69  i  1,200 


45  ; 


788 


74     1,435 

28  \      797 

28        443 

88  I  1,077 
30  I      466 


16  I 

67  I 
30 

21  • 

56 

32 

10 

39 
15 

14 


185 

985 
564 

270 

9M 
576 

172 

620 

373 

210 
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Table  317. — Catile  and  calves:  Monthhf  and  yearly  receipts j  slaughter j  and  stacker  and 
feeder  shipments  at  public  stockyards,  1921 — Contmued. 


[In  thoosands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . . . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Pittsburg.  Pa.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

siilpments 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter.... 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Clevelaod,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Localsiaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 


Jan. 


66 


Feb. 


liar. 


53 
16 

(») 

44 

15 

26 
12 


20 
10 

0) 


Apr. 


58 
16 

0) 


15 


Hay. 


18 
0) 

50 
17 

41 
11 

28 

87 
28 


June. 


52 
15 

0) 

67 
16 

46 
11 


July. 


43 
12 

63 
15 


20 
10 


Aug. 


Sept. 


14 


22 
10 


14 


Oct. 


85 


21 


46 


Nov. 


13 


60 


10 


Dec. 


TotaL 


53 
11 

0) 

74 
12 

80 

5 

30 

35 
22 

2 

S 

2 

20 
18 

0) 


844 
843 

568 

870 

108 

483 

230 

41 

600 
167 


745 
175 


482 

122 


274 


454 

302 


22 


315 
203 


i  Less  than  500. 

Table  318. — Beef  ,  fresh,  chUled,  and  frozen:  Yearly  exports  and  imports,  by  principal 

countries. 

(In  thousands  of  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 

EXPORTS. 


Country. 


Exporttd  b^^ 


Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

British    South 

Africa 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands.... 
New  Zealand... 

Sweden 

United  States... 
Uruguay 


1010 


650, 
100, 


428.108»786 


37 


35,854 
6,854 
34,778 
67,063 
3,731 
55,539 
20,710'« 


1011 


1012 


»,  674  755, 849 
— 142,210 


240 


312 

1,013 

27,466  57,853 


12,034 

,       ,      ,_o    83»241 

6,780j    7,202^    12,212 

40,3281 

30,636 

8,604 

6,850, 

>  109,268, 


32,890,  40,354 
27,307|  30,803 
19,720,  17,609 
28,782^  9,026 
:  16,933  «  44,847 


1013 


1914 


807,388 
218,919* 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


813.427   799,694   942,907   870,4581,092,681   883,452^     0) 

292,086  *  1 1 4,676  «  242,082  «  180,249  «  1 19,990i«  121,079      ( > ) 

18,770,    74,209,  146,500,  133,397'  113,831134,2 

5,986  17,687     47,256*    18,656  44,409  12,602 

29,460'  45,836     84, 376:«  126,334 1  107,170  64,412 

50,181,  34,220;    35,370j    21,337'  17,730  38,669 

M,626l  <2,177;      2,056       1,547]  3,065  12,016 

45,646,  83,382      3,741            54  35,649     6,416 

86,4771  112,071     99,740     82,308  87,493  84,895 

16,521  7,186'      6,148            10  3,693     4,662 

262,813'  181,977,  216,4201  514,342  174,427  89.649 

215,115  157,568   158,398  106,247,  (i)          Q) 


488 
17,837 
38,060 
5,716 
32,865 
69,927 
12,280 
31, 422, 
153,016 


1920 


iNotyetavailaUe. 
s  Year  beginning  July  1. 


*  Unclassified. 

4  Includes  some  "other  than  beef." 


99912*— TBK  1921- 


-45 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

Table  318. — Beef  afresh,  ckUled,  and  frozen:   Yearly  exporU  andimports,  by  principal 

countries — Coatinued. 

IMPORTS. 


Country. 


Imported  6y— 

Austr^Hui^ary . 
British  SoutB  Af- 

rica 1, 

Canada 1, 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 3, 

Germany 34, 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 3, 

United  Kingdom..  785, 
United  States 


1910 


95  10,465 


I 


1911 


ISO     8, 
312 


5, 
824, 


34« 
874 
48 
164 
502 
734 
348 
843 
371 


1912 


3,374 


6,154 

198 

52 

5,250 
79,114 
2,317 
1,157 
5,653 
443896,652 


1913 


1914 


158 

j^043 

4,450 

76 

415 

5,098 

66^746 

7,413 

1,442 
4,472! 


1^504 


136 
1,387 
33,747 


8,768 

453 

2,109 


1915 


S5 


2,279    1,916 


34 

1,297 
381,614 


1,083 
52 
472 


lfl6 


12 
4,226 

17 


460,763 


85 

82 

1,27« 


1917 


17 

14,663 

65 


414,366 


5 
291 
683 


1918 


147 


12i  35, 
10^755 
3 


1«9   i     1920 


4' 

1,460 

657, 


»43,0a6 


2,34t8 


458, 495  &K,  101 


203,617 
143, 471 
14,902 


126 


>^ 


,  030, 771(990, 591  963, 389:789, 826,681, 796  844, 065  721, 274  1, 027,  lOf 
35, 822^  3I9|118, 590^  39, 77^  22, 072  23, 339i  38, 462      fiO,  182 


1  Not  yet  available.  »  Classified  as  <<  Beef"  lor  Axistcta  only. 

HIDES. 

Table  319. — Hides:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  pound,  heavy  native  «teert,  at 

Chicago,  1910-19tl, 

packer  hides. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

1910 

10.17 
.13 
.16 
.10 

.16 
.28 
.28 
.32 

.32 
.28 
.40 
.17 

10.15 
.18 
.16 
.18 

.18 
.23 
.28 
.31 

.29 
.28 
.40 
.15 

10.14 
.18 
.16 
.17 

.18 
.21 
.22 
.30 

.20 
.28 
.37 
.13 

sai6 

.13 

:1? 

.18 
.19 
.23 
.30 

.27 
.31 
.36 
.11 

.17 
.17 

.16 
.22 

:S 

.31 
.37 
.36 
.12 

:S 

.19 
.24 
.27 
.82 

.33 
.41 
.36 
.14 

10.16 
.16 
.18 
.18 

.20 
.25 
.27 
.33 

.33 
.50 

SO.  16 
.16 
.19 
.19 

.21 
.37 
.26 
.32 

.30 
.fi3 

10.16 
.16 
.20 
.19 

.31 

.26 
.36 
.33 

.30 
.46 
.28 
.14 

SO.  16 
.16 
.30 
.20 

.21 
.26 
.28 
.84 

.30 
.48 
.26 
.16 

10.16 
.16 
.20 
.20 

.23 

.at 

.32 
.35 

.a» 

.47 
.22 
.16 

IOlU 
.16 
.19 
.18 

.23 

.25 
.33 

.35 

.3D 

.40 
.20 
.16 

fa  16 
.15 
.18 
.18 

.20 
.24 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 '... 

1915 

1916 

.36 

1917 

1918 

.32 

.30 

1919 

.40 

1920 

.31  1    .28 
.14       .14 

.32 

1921 

.14 

12-year  average 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.25 

.25,    .25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.24 

-24 

COUNTRY  HIDES. 


*  1910 

SO.  14 

SO.  13 

SO.  12 

SO.  13 

SO.  12 

SO.  12 

SO.  11 

SO.  12 

SO.  13 

SO.  13 

SO.  12 

SO.  11 

to.  13 

1911 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.12 

1912 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1913 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.15 

1914 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.90 

.17 

1916 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.20 

.30 

.22 

.21 

.» 

.39 

191(j 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.27 

.26 

.21 

1917 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.24 

.28 

.29 

.26 

.36 

1018 

.23 

.21 

.17 

.19 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

.22 

.23 

1919 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.34 

.43 

.47 

.41 

.38 

.36 

.28 

.33 

1930 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.23 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.16 

14 

.24 

1921 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.Of 

12-year  average.... 

.18  1     .18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.20 

.20 

IS 

.ts 

Compiled  from  detain  "Hide  and  Leather.' 
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MILK. 
Table  d20. — MUk:  ManMg  whoUttUe  pricey  centa  per  quart,  in  eata  of  It  quarU, 

[Standard  or  grade  B  milk.) 


City  and  year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

Boston:                      ' 
1U20 

15 
16 

18 
17 

13 
12 

18 
1& 

18 
14 

IS 

15 
U 

16 
16 

13 
12 

15 
15 

15 
12 

18 
15 

17 
15 

17 
15 

15 
14 

14 
13 

14 
14 

15 
12 

14 
12 

? 

12 

11 

12 
12 

12 
13 

15 
14 

16 
16 

13 

15 
14 

15 
16 

13 

14 
14 

16 

14 
14 

15 

15 
14 

13 
10 

14 
14 

14 

15 

14 

17 
14 

\t 

14 
14 

16 
14 

18 
14 

14 

10 

16 
14 

14 

11 

25 
11 

22 

14 

17 
14 

15 
11 

14 
12 

16 
12 

15 
12 

14 

12 

12 
8 

12 
10 

12 

11 

8 

10 
14 

18 
14 

15 
10 

16 
14 

15 
12 

16 
14 

18 
14 

14 
10 

16 
14 

16 
12 

10 
14 

17 
14 

12 
10 

16 
12 

16 
12 

15 

1921 ' 

14 

New  York: 

1920 

17 

1921 

13 

Philadetphia: 

1920 

13 
10 

14 
14 

14 
11 

13 
10 

14 
14 

14 
11 

13 

1921 

10 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

15 
14 

16 
14 

18 

14 

14 

15 
14 

18 

15 

1921 

14 

Washington: 

19aS! 

15 

1921 

12 

Atlanta: 

1920 

n 

1921 

14 
22 

15 
14 

14 
11 

14 
12 

14 

13 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 
7 

12 
8 

12 

12 

8 

22 
16 

15 
14 

15 
11 

14 
12 

16 
13 

15 
12 

14 

12 

12 

8 

12 
10 

12 

10 

11 

9 

14 

18 
16 

17 

14 

16 
11 

14 
12 

16 
12 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

10 

11 

8 

14 

18 
16 

17 
12 

15 
11 

14 
13 

14 

12 

15 
12 

14 
12 

10 

8 

12 

10 

12 
10 

11 

8 

18 
16 

16 
12 

15 

14 
11 

14 
12 

13 
12 

14 
11 

10 

8 

12 
9 

12 
10 

11 

8 

14 

Jacksonville: 

1920 

17 

■"is* 

17 
14 

15 
13 

14 
12 

14 
14 

15 
12 

14 

12 

11 
8 

12 
10 

12 
10 

12 

20 
13 

15 
16 

14 
13 

14 
12 

10 
9 

IS 

18 

16 
14 

""ii' 

14 
12 

14 
14 

14 
12 

14 
12 

11 

8 

12 
8 

...... 

11 
9 

19 

1921 

16 

New  Orieans: 

1930 

17 
U 

15 
15 

14 
12 

14 
li 

15 
12 

14 
14 

12 

17 
14 

""13 

14 
12 

14 
13 

15 
12 

14 

13 

11 
8 

12 
10 

12 

10 

12 
10 

18 

16 

16 

14 
12 

12 

• 
9 

15 
14 

14 
13 

14 

13 

14 
13 

14 

12 

14 
12 

11 
8 

12 
10 

12 
10 

16 

1921 

14 

St.  iMuis: 

1920 

13 

1921 

12 

Kansas  City: 

1920.... 

14 

1921 

12 

ChicaKo: 

1920 

14 

1921 

13 

Detroit: 

1920 

15 

1921 

12 

Cleveland: 

1920 

14 

1921 

12 

Milwaukee: 

1920 

11 

1921 

8 

Ifinui^olis: 

12 

12 

12 
12 

12 

12 

1921 

10 

St.  Paul: 

1920 

12 

1921 

10 

Penver: 

1920 

11 

1921 

9 

Dallas: 

1920 

1921 

16 

16 
15 

14 
13 

14 
12 

11 
8 

13 
16 

14 
12 

12 

16 
16 

14 
12 

12 
9 

10 

10 

17 
14 

14 
12 

12 
9 

11 

17 
14 

14 

11 

12 

8 

11 

8 

10 

*"i4* 

14 
11 

18 
9 

11 

12 

17 
U 

15 
11 

13 
0 

12 

Los  Aneeles: 

1920 

15 
17 

14 

13 

14 
12 

12 
9 

17 
13 

14 

11 

14 

9 

10 
8 

17 
13 

14 

11 

13 
9 

16 

1921 

14 

San  Prancisco: 
1920 

14 

1921 

12 

Portland,  Oreg.: 
1930,. 

13 

1921 

10 

Seattle: 

192D 

11 

1921 

8 

8 

8 
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•  MILK — Continued. 

Table  321. — Jlilk:  Monthly  retail  price,  in  cents  per  quart,  delivered  to  family  trade  in 

cities. 

[Standard  or  grade  B  milk.] 


City  and  year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Arer- 

a?c. 

Boston: 

1920 

17 
17 

18 
17 

14 
13 

16 
15 

18 
16 

23 

17 
16 

17 
16 

14 
13 

»  16 
15 

18 
15 

23 
20 

20 
18 

19 
17 

16 
15 

16 
14 

15 
14 

16 
13 

16 
14 

13 
10 

13 
12 

13 
13 

13 
13 

23 

19 

16 
16 

16 
16 

15 
14 

15 
11 

17 
16 

17 
15 

14 
12 

16 
14 

18 
16 

17 
16 

15 
15 

14 
13 

15 
14 

18 
16 

16 
15 

15 

14 
11 

15 
14 

16 
13 

25 

16 
15 

15 
14 

14 
11 

15 
14 

16 
14 

26 
20 

20 
20 

17 
16 

15 
13 

16 
13 

14 
14 

16 
13 

15 
13 

12 
9 

13 
10 

13 
10 

13 
11 

21 

16 
16 

16 
14 

13 
12 

13 

17 
15 

16 
14 

14 

11 

15 
14 

16 
14 

25 
18 

25 

17 
16 

15 
13 

16 

14 

15 
H 

16 
13 

15 
13 

13 
9 

13 
10 

13 

13 
11 

21 

15 

18 

15 

16 
14 

14 
12 

14 

18 
16 

17 
15 

15 
11 

16 
14 

16 
14 

26 

25 
19 

17 
16 

16 
13 

16 
14 

16 
14 

16 
13 

16 

13 

13 
10 

14 

a 

14 
11 

13 
11 

21 

18 
14 

17 
14 

14 
12 

14 
12 

18 
16 

18 
15 

15 
11 

16 
14 

17 
14 

26 

18 

25 
20 

10 
16 

16 
13 

16 

14 

16 
12 

16 
13 

16 
13 

13 
9 

14 
11 

14 

13 
10 

21 

15 

18 
14 

17 
14 

14 
12 

14 

18 
15 

18 
15 

15 
11 

16 
14 

18 
16 

25 

18 

24 

20 

19 
16 

17 
13 

16 

14 

16 
12 

16 
13 

16 

13 

13 
9 

14 

14 
11 

13 

10 

21 

18 
15 

18 
15 

15 
11 

16 
14 

18 
15 

18 
16 

17 
15 

13 
11 

16 
13 

18 
15 

17 

1921 

16 

New  York: 

1920 

17 

1921 

15 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

11 

1921 

13 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

16 

1921 

14 

Washington: 

1920 

17 

1921 

15 

Atlanta: 

1920 

21 

1921 

18 

28 

18 

19 
14 

17 
13 

16 
14 

15 
12 

16 
13 

15 
18 

11 
9 

14 
11 

14 
11 

13 

10 

21 

18 

23 

18 

18 
14 

16 

10 

15 
U 

14 

12 

M 

13 

15 
13 

U 
9 

14 
10 

14 
10 

13 
10 

21 
15 

18 
14 

17 
14 

16 
12 

13 
U 

19 

Jacksonvillo: 

1920 

20 

20 
18 

19 
16 

16 
14 

16 
14 

14 
14 

16 
13 

16 
14 

12 
10 

13 

12 

13 
12 

13 
13 

23 

17 

16 
16 

16 
15 

15 
14 

14 
13 

20 

20 

22 

1921 

19 

New  Orleans: 

1920 

19 

17 

16 
16 

16 
14 

15 
14 

16 
13 

16 
15 

13 

19 
16 

15 
14 

16 
14 

14 
14 

16 
13 

15 
14 

12 
10 

13 
12 

13 
12 

13 
12 

21 

16 
16 

16 
15 

13 

17 
16 

15 
14 

16 
14 

14 
14 

16 
13 

15 
14 

12 
9 

13 
11 

13 
11 

13 
11 

21 
16 

16 

16 
15 

13 

IS 

1921 

16 

St.Xouis: 

1920 

16 

1921 

13 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
1920 

16 

1921 

14 

Chicago: 

1920 

15 

1921.... 

13 

Detroit: 

1920 

16 

1921 

13 

Clevdand: 
1920.  . 

16 

1921 

14 

Milwaukee: 

1920 

12 

1921 

9 

Minneapolis: 

1920 

13 
13 

13 
13 

13 
13 

13 

1921 

11 

St.  Paul:  . 

1920 

IS 

1921 

11 

Denver: 

1920 

13 

1921 

11 

Dallas: 

1920 

21 

1921 

16 

Los  Angeles: 

1920 

16 
18 

16 
16 

15 
14 

15 
13 

18 
14 

17 
14 

14 
12 

14 
12 

18 
14 

17 
14 

15 
12 

•'12" 

17 

1921 

16 

San  Frandsco: 

1920 

16 

1921 

15 

Portland,  Oreg.:  '" 

14 

1921 

13 

Seattle: 

1920 

12 
13 

"'12 

14 

1921 

12 
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BUTTER. 
Table  322.— Butter:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  poundy  Ui  of  eaeh  numthy  1909-19X1. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1909 

26.1 
27.9 
24.1 
29.0 
27.6 

27.4 
27.9 
27.6 
83.5 

43.7 
49.6 
57.8 
45.0 

24.5 
26.3 
22.7 
27.2 
27.5 

26.0 
26.8 
27.1 
34.1 

43.4 

43.8 
55.9 
42.1 

24.2 
25.8 
22.6 
26.1 
27.6 

24.9 
25.8 
27.6 
83.5 

40.7 
47.6 
56.1 
40.4 

24.0 
25.5 
21,4 
26.0 
27.0 

23.8 
25.7 
27.9 
36,1 

89.9 
50.3 
57.6 
38.6 

22,6 
24.1 
20.3 
24.8 
25.5 

22.8 
24.8 
26.5 
35.0 

38.6 
49.1 
53.5 
29.4 

21.9 
23.3 
20.4 
23.4 
24.7 

22.9 
24.2 
25.7 
33.5 

38.2 
47.2 
51.6 
29.0 

22.4 
23.8 
21,7 
23.7 
24.9 

23,7 
24.2 
26.1 
34.0 

89.7 
48.2 
52.0 
34.1 

23.3 
25.2 
2311 
24.2 
25.9 

25.3 
24.5 
27.4 
36.1 

41.4 

40.7 
62.3 
86.6 

25.0 
28.2 
23.8 
25.6 
27.5 

26.0 
25.3 
29.0 
38.9 

47.2 
51.5 
54.1 
38.2 

26.2 
27.1 
25.2 
26.9 
28.2 

26.3 
26.4 
31.1 
40.9 

49.7 
56.0 
54.3 
40.9 

27.4 

1910 

28.7 
27.8 
28.1 
2&4 

29.2 
28.7 
28.8 
34.0 

43.1 
54.9 
61.3 
49.0 

27.8 

1911 

27.4 

1912 

28.8 

1913 

20.2 

1914 

2&4 

1915 

27.6 

1916 

34.4 

1917 

41.9 

1918 

52.7 

1919 

60.0 

1920 

64.7 

1921 

41.  > 

Table  323. — Butter:  Mcmthly  average  wholesale  price  of  9t'Seore  butter  at  five  markets, 

1918-19X1. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jtine. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

New  York: 

1918 

50 
52 
66 
47 

44 
62 
67 

48 

41 
60 
66 
47 

42 
64 
71 
46 

42 
62 
64 
44 

42 
58 
61 
32 

42 
57 
57 
29 

46 
50 

62 
33 

46 
69 
61 
32 

44 

52 
57 
33 

42 
51 
55 
32 

44 
53 

58 
33 

44 

63 
58 
34 

45 
53 
57 
40 

43 
61 
55 
39 

45 

54 
58 
40 

45 
53 
58 
41 

46 
55 
55 
43 

45 
53 
54 
40 

46 
56 
56 
43 

46 
56 
67 
43 

56 
69 
69 
43 

55 
67 
57 
42 

56 
59 
60 
43 

55 
58 
59 
43 

50 
68 
60 
47 

56 
64 
57 
45 

69 
68 
60 

47 

50 
64 
59 
46 

69 
63 
58 
46 

63 
71 
63 
45 

62 
69 
60 
44 

63 
70 
63 
46 

62 
69 
60 
45 

58 
64 
53 
46 

69 
72 
55 
44 

67 
68 
51 
43 

69 
73 
55 
45 

67 
71 
54 
44 

62 
65 
48 
41 

51 

1919 

62 
65 
52 

61 

1920 

61 

1921 

43 

Chicago: 

1918 

50 

1919 

60 
63 
48 

49 
63 
47 

58 

1920 

58 

1921 

42 

PhUadelphia: 

1918 

54 

1919 

62 
65 
63 

52 

67 
48 

62 
68 
49 

65 
71 

47 

61 

1920 

62 

1921 

44 

Boston: 

1918 

53 

1919 

63 
65 
52 

51 
66 
48 

62 
68 
48 

65 
69 
46 

61 

1920 

61 

1921 

44 

San  Francisco: 

1918 

60 

1919 

56 
62 
42 

49 
62 
46 

56 
50 
38 

56 
56 
34 

56 
63 
31 

54 
54 
34 

54 
57 
39 

42 

60 
64 
44 

67 

1920 

67 

1921 

40 

Table  324. — Butter:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  of  9t'Score  creamery  at  New  York, 

1910  to  19X1. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

1910 

33 
26 
39 
35 
33 

34 
33 
40 
52 

62 
65 
52 

80 
26 
32 
36 
29 

32 
34 
44 
50 

52 
66 

47 

83 
24 
31 
87 
28 

30 
37 
42 
44 

62 

67 
48 

31 
21 
33 
35 
25 

31 
36 
44 
42 

64 
71 
46 

28 
22 
30 
20 
26 

29 
31 
40 
42 

58 
61 
82 

28 
23 
27 

28 
27 

28 
30 
39 
44 

52 
57 
33 

28 
25 
27 
27 
28 

27 
29 
89 
45 

53 
67 
40 

29 
28 
27 
28 
30 

26 
31 
41 
46 

55 
55 
43 

80 
27 
30 
32 
31 

27 
34 

^ 

69 
50 
43 

30 
30 
31 
31 
32 

29 
35 
45 
6S 

68 
60 
47 

31 
34 
34 
31 
35 

31 
39 
46 
63 

71 
63 
45 

30 
37 
37 
36 
34 

35 
40 
60 
69 

72 
55 
44 

30 

1911 

27 

1912 

32 

1913 

32 

1914 

30 

1916 

30 

1916 

34 

1917 

43 

1918 

61 

1919 

61 

1920 

61 

1921 

43 

la-year  average.... 

42 

40 

40 

40 

3S 

35 

35 

36 

39 

PinitiT 

'\ 

.  44 

^(1C 

I<^|P 

40 

<3 
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'  BUTTER— Continued. 
Table  325. — BvMer:  iTUamatumal  tradCf  calendar  years  1909-1920. 

[Butter  Includes  all  batter  made  from  millc,  mdted  and  renovated  butter,  but  does  not  indnde 
ooco  butter,  or  gbee.    See  "  General  note,"  Table  290.] 


Country. 


Average,  1909-1913. 


Imports.   Exports. 


191S 


Imports.   Exports. 


1919 


1920 


Imports.   Exports.   Imports.    Exports. 


-I- 


ncmciPAL  EXPORTING ; 

COUXTRIEH*.^  I 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada < 

Denmark 

Finland- 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Korway 

Russia 

Sweden 

United  Statas 


paoiapAL  mpcMiTiNo 

COUNTUIES. 

Anstria-Hungary 

BHgium 

Brazil 

British  South  Africa. 
Dutch  East  Indies... 

;&ypt 

Germany 

SwitTierland 

United  Kingdom 

Othtf  countries 


Total. 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

113 

46 

3,388 

6,211 

2,370 

13,713 

972 

4,987 

47 

976 

2,202 

330 

1,647 


6,281 
14,024 
4,551 
4,025 
4,152 
2,350 
111,4-il 
11,106 
455,489 
23,563 


1,000 
pounds, 

6,934 
77,869 

3,973 
195,530 
26,337 
40,760 

7^870 
75,133 
38,761 

8,137 
150,294 
45,870 

4,125 


4>267 
3,125 


IfiOO 
pounds. 

864 

«^ 

1,067 
73 
43 

2,406 


1,000 

pounds. 

41,821 

41, 115 

10,919 

32,306 

1,048 

2,360 

109 

6,416 

48,275 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

10 

37 

1,464 

441 

11 

12,752 

1,880 

615 

4 

8,aoi 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

44,881 

39,006 

16.509 

80,622 

879 

1,119 

61 

30,342 

38,732 

2 


1,000 
pounds. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


1,105 

6 

5 

18,584 

3,10f 

131 


13,361 

2.508 

4,S12 

96 

45,576 

34,»15 

S 


11,426 
1,665 


3 
26,194 


13,817 
9,519 


76 
34,556 


>166 
498 
44 

1,179 
380 


4 

2,440 

4,385 

302 


173 
1,425 


460 


11, 176 

42 

387 

6,661 

602 


11 
663 
667 


16,941 
37,464 


«829 

16,468 

167 

658 


19 


3; 


64 

176,692 
6,119 


197 
1,651 


13,250 

174,668 

7,349 


0) 

262 
1,704 


391 

17,227 

18,140 

187,799 

4,110 


674,014  I    689,2 


207,874 


213^471 


261,806 


289,801 


333,219 


53 
17,488 


127 

10 

«89 


429 

3 

963 

1,132 


386,499 


1  Less  than  500  pounds.  <  Austria  only,  new  boundaries.  *  Two-year  average. 

Table  Z2^.—ButUr:  Monthly  receipts  at  five  markets,  1918  to  1921, 
[In  thousands  of  pomids-4.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


New  York: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cblcago: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Philadelphia: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Boston: 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

San  Francisco: 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

Total  6  markets: 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1931. 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr. 


15,750114, 
439^16,11916,232 
12,972 

12,969 


,278 
,266 
,488 
,652 


11,201 
11,027 


10, 177 
9,447 
9,908 


34,061 
11,458 

11> 
12,195 


3,834 
3,204 
3,250  2;  817 


3,250 
3,520 


014  3,821 
216  3.176 
722  3,752 


1,851 
1,479 
1,665 
1,431 


May.  June.  July.   Aug.  Sept, 


.^336117, 
17, 125122, 
7,84513, 
14,265  21, 


o|27,9 


2,630  2,464 


3,748 
3,398 
3,860 

4,323 


3,140  4,378 


5,368 
4,147 

2,564 
2,014 
2,178 
1,982 


49,306 
36.592 
35,314 


21,089120,78036,173 

10833,373 

••"25,344  27; 

28,671,21, 


12,891 
10,344 
14,613 


4,101 
2,964 
4,084 

4,071 


3,709 
3,881 

3,129 
3,792 
3,140 
2,345 


650|27,0002S, 
904128,41923, 
383:20, 205- 
339.27,233 


3,691 
5,064 
3,980 
6,139 


160 11 


S: 

8,045 


33312, 


2,771 
2,979 
2,767 
2,255 


45,018  50,851 

41,287163, 

, ,__.  28, 00243, 571  „, , , , 

779  38>  936^,  154139, 068>fie,  563J78, 449^,  464^,  734^0, 


21; 

21. 635  23;  664 


551 


4,941  4,721 

6,660  5,026 

6,237  6,860 

7,803  6^486 


,874112,237 

55414,107il3,699 

I,0d0il4,406 

12, 53d|  9,433 


2,170 
2,434 
2,197 
2,306 


83,068 
84,993 
68,043 


1,762 
2,203 
1,744 
2,369 


20,26016,600il8. 

22,898 

18,203 


65016, 


14,914 
21,187 


664,27,06731,134 

627|l8,55613,15610; 
633  20,200115,465 
—  21,29014,864 


4,000 
4,366 
4,773 
5,713 

7,660 
7,609 
8,749 
9,357 

1,631 
1,832 
1,789 
2,710 

60,466 


79,149fi 

936fl ,. 

71;  167  S3, 714(43,  J 


8,419 
4,141 
4,698 
6,107 

5,377 
5,341 
6,702 
6,994 

1,178 
1,094 
1,733 
2,064 


6,318  5,079  3»430 
3,413  3,310.  2,038 
4,373  2,378;  2,474 
6,296.  3,383  3,003 


1,201 
1,269 
1,672 
1,718 


46, 708  51, 160  38, 277  35, 797 
609(84, 993  66, 93^,  240  43, 282  35^  S7»30, 731 25, 910 

^-^' 561  |33,3TOi36, 917126. 060 

316U5,360|36^ 


)3,m 


134,881 
61, 191 
48,630 
68,766 


22.606 
23,081 
23!  666 
35,566 

^539,821 
566,033 
486^543 
66i;6]0 


1  Ten  months'  total,  March  to  December,  inclusive. 
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BUTTER— Continued . 

Table  327. — Cold^torage  holdings  of  creamery  butter,  1916  to  1921. 

[In  thoosands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 
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Year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Jan.l. 


48,977 
46,131 
60,726 
43,910 
68,737 
68,682 


Fob.l. 


31,139 
80,474 
26,618 
36,777 
88»360 
41,486 


Mar.l 


15,083 
16,952 
18,808 
34,191 


^,103 


^ 


Apr.l, 


8,346 
6,806 
H,029 
11,009 
12,566 
14,732 


Mayl 


1,082 
3,607 
9,586 
9,669 
7^564 
7,712 


Jiinel. 


7,017 
9,963 
12,008 
29,435 
12,872 
21,662 


Julyl. 


Ang.l 


53,868 
49,982 


90,158 


102,537 
88,992 


40,140  88,305 


123,546 


52,526jl01,455 
61,901   82,838 


Sept. I.  Oct.  1.  Nor.  1. 


! 

100,522  85,260 

109,154:100,115 

87,8831  80,874 

131,388,121,8161100,474 

115,558 ^ 

92,202 


105,836 
108,179 
99,334 


113, 385:101,778 
90,Ua  77,983 


Dec.l. 


Tablb  328. — BtUter  and  cftee«e:  Monthly  production  of  creamery  butter  and  American 
eheeuj  United  Statea,  2916  to  1921. 

(In  thousands  of  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Year. 


Creamary  but- 
ter: 

1916 

1917 

1018 

Mtt9 

lOO 

ma* c 

American 
olieeseCwliole 
milk): 

l«W 

1917 

1918 

1919.. .A... 

1920 

1921* 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  i  May.    June.    July.     Aug.    Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec.  i  Total. 


43,097 
44,357 
52,180 
49,044 
55,442 


18044, 


38^460 

42,380 

1,343 


8,510 
8,143 
10,056 
10,457 
13,402 


47,371 
49,066 


11,918 


17,677 


9,415     . 

7,86011,992^17,931 
11,86519,  — '''  — 

11, 
12,479 


9,009 
.064 


53,800^  76,106 

57,332!  85,564 

67,487|108,041 

^855  56,30360,623  86,845 

54, 876|«5, 506|fl0, 383i  116,  OSS 

I 


28,032 

81,285 

34,840 

jk-x,«wM>i.cww  30,832 

17,210122,604  38,005 


21,642 
18,866 


38,796 
40,184 
44,500 
41876 
35,063 


35,296 
34,332 
35,465 
84,813 
26,085 


.l76,( 


,028  54, 308(43, 469|40, 

06,886^  04,151  83,036:76,744  66,176  ' 

104,385  97;  440  85, 14Si  72, 397  63,886 
U9,8«7104,156  84, 458f68, 815158, 728145,' 041 4^) 
114^606  U0,844   00, 669|7r,  106  65, 120153, 570  52, 
137,041 100,288106,807;87,634l82,78568,604  69, 


20,08418,162^11,772 

32, 248,37, 613  22, 303  14, 262 
20, 00625, 424|  18, 862 12, 172 
80, 040i28, 267  23, 114 13, 107 
36,787122, 985120, 054.18,808 
26, 763:22, 852  20,85113. 161 


^203  >214,008 
42;  705  48, 157}  759,511 


45,560^  793,2^5 

4e,662f  849.094 

t;  570  52, 3051  863,677 

'  ""' '•'^,104 1,036,583 


I 


7,607   167,825 

8,070  264,949 

^  —  247,278 

281,837 

254,684 


9,097 
10,044 
10,303 


11,432,  254,927 


I  Four  months'  total,  September  to  December,  inclusive. 


>  Preliminary. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Tablb  329. —Oleomargarine:  Yearly  produetion,  United  States,  1918  to  1920. 

[In  thousands  of  pound»— 4.  e.,  000  oooitted.] 


Uneolored. 

Colored. 

Year. 

Animal 

and 

vegetable 

oil. 

Exdu- 

vegetaDle 
oil. 

Exdn- 
sively 

OiL 

and 

vegetable 

oil. 

Excki- 

sivelv 

vegetable 

OiL 

Ewdu- 

slvely 

animal 

oU. 

Total. 

1918 

255,197 
214,750 
16L696 
103,083 

88,862 
99,865 

3,807 

3891 

3848 

634 

7,056 
9,303 
8051 
5,060 

112 
0,793 
5,350 
2,026 

1,003 

1,165 

04 

30 

355,537 

371,317 

.379,103 

211  867 

1919 

1990 

1921 » 

1  Preliminary. 
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CHEESE. 

Tablb  330. — Chee9e:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  pound.  New  York,  1910  to 

19tl, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juce. 

,* 

Am- 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Av- 
erage. 

iwo 

sai7 

10.17 
.15 
.17 

$ai7 

14 

.18 

iai7 

.14 
.19 

lau 

iai4 
.11 

.14 

iai5 

.12 
.16 

Sai5|lU15 
.12      .14 
.16      .16 

sa.5 

.14 
.18 

iai5 

.15 

.17 

sai6 

.16 
.17 

fOLl6 

1911 

.14 

1912 

.17 

1913 

.17 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1914 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.16 

1916 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.15 

1916 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.34 

.19 

1917 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.25 

1918 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.28 

.24 

23 

.25 

.26 

.28 

.83 

•82 

.35 

.27 

1919 

.35 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.32 

1920 

.32 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.29 

1921 

.24 

.21 

.25 

.22 

.17 

.16 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.21 

12»7ear  average — 

.21 

.21 

.21' 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.20 

Tabls  331.— CoW-«tara^«  holdings  of  American  cheese,  1916  to  19tl. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.]  • 


!  I 

Year.  Jan.l.  Peb.l.  Mar.l.  Apr.l.  Mayl.  Junei.  Julyl.  Aug.l.Sept.l.  Oct.l.  Nov.l.  Dec.l 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1621. 


28^558 
31,855 
66,781 
19,823 
53,168 
34^115 


18,908 
22,113 
56,298 
15,486 
43,631 
25^000 


13,373 
15^S60 
37,743 
9,837 
34,089 
17,477 


8,443 
9,842 
27,965 
6,750 
23,431 
14,294 


6,546 
7;928 
17,736 
6,027 
16,963 
13,466 


7,301 
11,626 
20^305 
12,478 
13>502 
17,814 


16^357 
34,159 
30^054 
37,501 
29,654 
34^948 


31,569 
67,695 
48y804 
62,645 
51,512 
41,284 


46^776 
91,545 
55^742 
76,661 
60^372 
46^635 


49,579 
90^671 
42,065 
81,359 
5^007 
45^163 


45^713 
78,0S7 
33,402 
72,889 
48,568 
42,969 


37,080 
75,168 
25^625 
8^508 
38^921 
34^055 


Table  SS2.—Cheese:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1920, 

[Cheese  Includes  all  cheese  made  from  milk : "  cottage  cheese,' '  of  course,  is  included.    See  "  General  note," 

Table  291.] 


Country. 


Average  1909-1913. 


Imports.    Exports. 


1918 


Imports.   Exports. 


1919 


Imports.   Exports. 


1920 


Imports.   Exports. 


PBDYOPAL  EXPOKHNO 
C0UNTBIE8. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

Switzerland 

rBXNOPAL  imposhno 
COVNTBIES. 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

BrSKil 

British  South  Afirica.. 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Snain 

XJnited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 


1,000 

pownds. 

163 

1,054 

13,306 

622 

8 

3,911 

7,150 


6,592 
10,447 

3eo 

12,298 

31  771 

4,178 

6,169 

4,520 

1,414 

8,182 

49,056 

48,687 

6,082 

257,407 

46,346 

17,947 


IfiOO 

vouftda. 

5,684 

167,200 

60,560 

127,379 

55,561 

7,011 

70,075 


138 

>6 

799 

966 

354 

»1 

4 

7 

527 

448 

26,880 

1,967 

53 

950 

5,142 

6,852 


1,000 
pottiMte. 


224 

746 

1 

62 


87 

2,475 
82 
14 


160 

262 

8.318 

11,185 


263,132 
7,662 
4,103 


IfiOO 


1,000 
pounii. 


1,000 
pound*. 


IfiOO 


164,168 

038 

82,803 

98,944 


253 

11,151 

42 

31 


107,633 

1,810 

27,372 

176,009 


480 

6,803 

489 

18 


2,680 


14,177 
2,303 


996 


2,603 
209 


1,360 


19,662 
7,516 


4,368 


6,124 


83 

487 

8 

7,026 

85 

4,428 


16,548 
210 
45 
2,923 
885 
180 
16,232 


179 
6 
1.680 


t 


28>O02 
1,224 
1,285 


►,725 
26 

7,386 


141 

70 

48,406 

162 


667 

236,362 

11,832 

11,247 


706 

111 

14,160 

181 


132 

1,667 

25,280 

60,344 

3,748 

306,833 

16,094 

5,600 


635,417 


538,124 


206,434 


376,942 


310,425 


371,819 


456,428 


1,000 


143,768 

2.790 

99,738 

138,870 


3,203 


7.397 
30 


21,281 

15 

15,130 

173 

354 

454 

18^291 

3,607 


460^317 


i  Two-year  average. 


*  Four-year  average.         *  Less  than  600. 


*  X>iM-year  avenge. 


0.  «i)iM-yearavi 
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GHEESB— Continued. 

Tablb  333. — Cold-storage  holdings  o/dU  cheese  other  than  American  cheese,  1917  to  19il. 

[In  thocuands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  amltted.! 


Year. 


Jan.l. 


1917 

1918 2,836 

1919 10,408 

1920 11,526 


Feb.l, 


2,197 
10,263 
10,786 


1921 17,053  .15,207 


ICar.l 


2,098 
8,771 
9,617 
12,979 


Apr.l. 


2,013 
8,352 
8,n3 
10,618 


ICayl. 


Jnnel 


2,202 
8,810 
8,642 
10,474 


2,602 
10,813 

9,839 
10,639 


Jnlyl. 


5,171 
13,906 
14,849 
12,668 


Atig.l 


7,988 
15,749 
18,522 
15,034 


Sept.1 


3,916 
13,229 
15,928 
19,886 
16,268 


Oct.  1.  Nov.  1 


3,750 
12,734 
15,234 
19,975 
17,203 


8,336 
10,963 
15,091 
20,526 
16,536 


Dec.1. 


3,347 
11,848 
13,906 
18,879 
14,948 


Table  334. — Production  and  uses  of  milk  in  the  United  States,  1919-1921, 
UTILIZATION  OP  MILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1919-1921. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Use. 

Whole  milk 
used. 

Percent 
of  total 
milk. 

Whole  milk 
used. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
milk. 

Whole  milk 
used. 

Percent 
of  total 
milk. 

Household  purposes 

Thmuand 
pounde. 
38,619,000 
45,439,000 
3,500,000 
2,500,000 

Percent. 
42.882 
50.456 
3.886 
2.776 

Thofuand 
pounds. 
139,090,000 
43,676,260 
«  4,202,000 
2,680,000 

Percent. 
43.600 
48.712 
4.688 
3.000 

Thotuand 
pounds. 
145,143,000 
46,493,408 
•4,260,000 
2,965,868 

Percent. 
45.660 

47.030 

Fed  to  calves 

4.310 

Waste,  loss,  and  unspecified  uses. 

3.000 

Grand  total 

90,057,000 

100.000 

89,658,000 

100.000 

•98,862,276 

100.000 

1  Based  on  a  per  capita  consumption  of  43  gallons  in  1920  and  49  gallons  in  1921 .  Population  estimated 
on  census  figures. 

•  Based  on  a  consumption  of  200  pounds  per  calf.  Calf  crop  estimated  as  90  per  cent  of  dairy  cows;  calves 
fed  estimated  as  85  per  cent  of  dairy  cows,  and  oi^ves  lost  and  slaughtered  at  birth  estimated  as  5  per  cent 
of  dairy  cows. 

I  Represents  annual  production  of  25,061,000  cows,  averaging  3,945  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 

UTILIZATION  OF  MILK  IN  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS,  191^1921. 


Product. 


Milk 
used 
per 
unit  of 
prod- 
uct. 


1919 


Quan' 
tity  of 
product 
manu- 
tured. 


Total 
whole 
mOk 
used. 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
milk. 


1920 


Qnan- 
tity  of 
product 


factored. 


Whole 
milk 
used. 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
milk. 


1921 


Quan- 
tity of 
product 
rnanu* 
factured. 


Whole 
milk 
used. 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
milk. 


Creamery  batter 
Farm  butter — 
Cheese  (aU  kinds) 
Condensed  and 
evaporated 

milk 

Powdered  milk.. 
Powdered  cream 

Malted  milk 

Sterilized    milk 

(canned) 

Milk  chocolate.. 
Oleomargarine.. 


Lbs, 

21 

21 

10 


2.5 


19 
2.2 


Icecream. 


.065 
♦13.75 


Total  whole 
milk  used 
in  manu- 
facturing.. 


M.lbs.     M.lbs. 
875,00018,375,000 
685,00014,385,000 
420,000  4,200,000 


1,925,000 

9,000 

670 

18,000 

4,500 


371,320 

M.gals. 
230,000 


Perd. 
20.404 
15.973 
4.664 


M.  lbs.       M.  lbs. 
863,57718,135,117 
675, 000;14, 175,000 
362,431   3,624,310 


Perct. 
20.226 
15. 810 
4.042 


M.lbs. 

l,a>4,98»22, 
650,00013, 
1355,838 


M.lbs 
1,153,698 
1,650,000 
3,558,380 


4,813,000 
72,000 
12,000 
40,000 

4,500 


5.344 
.080 
.013 
.045 

.005 


1,578,015  3,945,088 

10,334  82,672 

809  5,871 

19,715  43,373 


87,000 
3,450,000 


.097 
3.831 


45,439,000 


50.456 


4.4001,464,163 
.092    4,243 
130 
15,652 


.007 
.048 


5,623    5,623 

, I  •60,000 

370,163    24,256 

M.gals.\ 
260/000;  3,575,000 


.006 
.067 
.027 

3.987 


5,074 

"211,' 867 

M.gals, 
244,000 


3,660,408 
33,944 
2,470 
34,434 

5,074 

•40,000 

(•) 

3,355,000 


Perd. 
22.408 
13.807 
8.599 


3.703 
.084 
.002 
.035 

.005 
.041 


3.396 


.43,676,260  48.712 


46,493,408 


47.030 


1  Includes  6,000.000  pounds  of  farm-made  cheese. 

*  A  large  quant  ity  of  milk  chocolate  was  made  from  powdered,  condensed,  and  evai)orated  milk. 

*  Omitted  in  1921  because  of  negligible  amount  of  whole  milk  used. 

*  Batch-made  ice  cream  averages  6  pounds  per  gallon,  and  continuous  machine  made  weighs  5  pounds 
Per  gallon;  average  amount  of  milk  to  make  1  gallon  of  ice  cream  taken  at  13.75  pounds. 
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EGOS. 
Tablb  335. — Eggs:  Farm  price,  cenU  per  dozen,  1st  of  each  numih,  1909-1921. 


Year. 


1909 

1910 

30.5 

1911 

30.4 

1912 

29.5 

1913 

2ft.8 

1914 

sa? 

1915 

31/6 

191fl 

30.6 

1917 

37.7 

1918 

46.3 

1919 

57.2 

1920 

64.8 

1921 

61.1 

Jan.     Feb.     Mai.     Apr.     Ifay.    June.    July.    Aug. 


25.8 
28.9 
22.1 
29.1 

22.8 

28.4 
29.2 
26.8 
35.8 

49.4 
48.3 
56.9 
49.6 


20.1 
22.9 
16.5 
24.5 
19.4 

94.2 
21.3 
21.2 
33.8 

40.4 
33.1 
46.6 
29.2 


16.8 
18.6 
14.0 
17.8 
16.4 

17.6 
16.6 
17.9 
25.9 

31.2 
34.3 
38.8 
20.4 


17.8 
1&6 
14.7 
17.1 
l«.l 

16.8 
17.1 
18.1 
30.0 

31.0 
36.8 
37.4 
20.2 


1&4 
18.3 
14.6 
16.7 
16.9 

17.3 
16.6 
19.0 
31.1 

29.8 
38.6 
37.0 
19.4 


18.6 
18.2 
14.2 
16.7 
17.0 

17.6 
16.8 
19.7 
28.3 

3a7 
818 
36.7 
22.0 


19.2 
17.6 
15.5 
17.4 
17.2 

1&2 
17.0 
20.7 
29.8 

34.4 
39.8 

4a  0 

26.6 


20.2 
19.4 
17.4 
19.1 
19.5 

2L0 
18.7 
23.8 
33.2 

36.4 
4L0 
44.2 
30.4 


Oct.     Nov.  I   Dws. 


22.1 
22.4 

2ao 

22.0 
2S.4 

28.5 
22.3 
28.1 
37.4 

41.6 
44.7 

5ai 

84.2 


24.8 
25.3 
23.5 
25.9 
27.4 


I 


25.3  , 
26.3 

32.2  1 

39.4  . 


47.2 
54.0' 
56.9 
44.2  I 


2&4 

2ao 

3817 

3flL7 
83.0 

9L7 

sac 
as.1 

43.8 

55.0 
61.9 
65.0 
5L1 


I 


Table  336.— ^^«;  Wholesale  price,  cents  per  dozen,  1921-191S, 


Chicago, 
fresh  firsts,      i 


Cindnnati, 
Iresb  firsts. 


St.  Louis, 
fresh  firsts. 


Date. 


Milwaukee, 
fresh  firsts. 


i 


I 


New  York, 
Crash  firsts. 


1921. 

January 

FebruBury 

March 

April 

May 


June 

July 

August 

September.. 


October 

November. , 
December . . 


52 

72i 

30 

53 

22 

21 

25* 

19{ 

221 

2U 
25{ 

26 

3D 

29 

31 

29 

39 

1920. 
1019. 
1918. 
1917. 

1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 


38 
40 


19J 


37 

35 

29 

I  26 

m 

16 
17 
16 


62.6 

52 

37.6 

27 

28.1 

1» 

23.6 

21.7 

n 

24.7 

18* 

28.4 

26 

30.0 

31 

33.1 

31 

72 


44.3 
52.4 
49.5 


36.3 


51.7 
48.2 
44.2 


60.7 
35.8 
26.9 
22.2 
20.6 

22.9 
28.8 
32.0 
35.4 

47.5 
48.3 
4&9 


58.3 
34.8 
25.9 
21.2 
19.2 

21.2 
23.8 
26.9 
30.5 

40.5 
48.2 
45.0 


50L9 
86.7 
S7.4 
28.2 
21.3 

22.8 
27.9 
28.9 
81.8 

4L4 
£0.2 
4a3 


m  I  69 


35.  6  I  17) 


67 


33.0 


90 


67 


8&  1     20)  !    79 


37 
82| 
26 
20 

17 
10 

13 


42 


53.9 

48.7 
42:5 


48.6 
48.5 
41.8 


5a2 
46.4 
47.1 


4a9 


57.5 
55.6 

4&6 


Table  SZ7  .—Cold-storage  holdings  of  case  eggs,  1916  to  1921. 
[In  thousands  of  cases— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan.l. 

Feb.l. 

Mar.l. 

Apr.l. 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

JulyL 

Aog.l. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov.l. 

Dec.l. 

1916 

1,508 
920 

1,300 
740 

1,542 
408 

458 
U9 
200 
130 
342 
43 

35 
7 
20 
26 
29 
43 

264 
190 
344 
320 
122 
1,926 

2,327 
2,105 
2,957 
3,278 
2,135 
4,909 

4,503 
4,922 
5,499 
6,098 
5,143 
6,844 

5,574 
6,617 
6,554 
7  650 
6,747 
7;  534 

6,060 
6,805 
6  568 
7,860 
6,872 
7,605 

5,600 
6  436 
6  265 
7686 
6,872 
7,210 

4,868 
5,837 

Ills 

5296 
6208 

3,985 
4638 
8  812 
5,087 
3  838 
4;388 

2,146 
2918 
2.071 
3,841 
18M 
^« 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 
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CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS. 
Table  338. — ChiAent:  Farm  prUxj  cents  per  pound,  IH  c/eaeh  month,  1909-1921. 


Yfw. 

iVk. 

Feb. 

liar. 

Ape. 

Itoy. 

June. 

Julj. 

Aug. 

- 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

D«. 

nmo 

9.9 

U.l 

10.6 
10.3 
10.9 

11.7 
11.5 
11.9 
14.7 

18.8 
«.« 
»l.l 
21.9 

10.0 
11.6 

10.6 

ia5 

U.1 

12.1 
11.7 
12.2 
15.5 

19.9 
22.2 
25.4 
22.1 

ia2 

11.9 

10.8 
10.8 
11.6 

12.3 
11.9 
12.6 
16.1 

19.8 
2S.S 
26.8 
22.2 

10.6 
1214 
11.0 
11.1 

11.8 

12.6 
12.1 
13.2 
17.5 

19.8 
25.2 
27.4 
21.7 

10.9 

1Z4 
11.0 
U.1 
12.0 

13.5 

1X2 
13.5 
17.5 

20.0 
25.7 
27.2 
20.7 

U.1 
12.3 
11.2 
11.0 
12.1 

12.7 
12.2 
13.8 
17.8 

21.2 
25.2 
27.0 
21.1 

11.2 
1Z2 

11.2 
11.3 
12.4 

12.8 
12.2 
13.8 
17.1 

22.G 
25.9 
27.4 
21.2 

u.l 

11.9 
U.l 
11.3 
12.4 

12.7 
12.1 
13.9 
17.2 

22.8 
25.7 
28.7 
20.9 

11.3 
11.6 

10.9 
11.5 
12.5 

12.5 
12.0 
14.8 
18.1 

23.1 
24.2 

26.4 
20.3 

10.9 
11.3 
10.3 
11.2 
12.1 

11.9 
11.8 
14.3 
17.7 

22.4 
22.9 
23.4 
19.0 

10.8 

IMO 

10i9 
10.5 
9.8 

la? 

11.5 
U.3 
11.4 
18.9 

17.9 
2k7 
29.6 
20.7 

10.6 

lyn 

9.6 

1912 

10.8 

1913 

11.5 

Ifil4 

11.3 

1913 

1916 

11.5 
14.2 

Wi7 

17.5 

MIS 

21.8 

1919 

22.3 

M20 

22.1 

IflBl 

1&4 

Table  339.— -TVrifeejr*:  Farm  price,  eenU  per  pound,  15th  of  month,  1912-1922. 


Year. 

ms-is 

1M3-14 

m4-15 

1916-16 

wio-n 

1917-18 

1918^19 

m9-20 

1930-21 

1991-22 

Oct.  15 

.    13.6 
14.4 
14.8 
14.9 

14.6 
15.2 
16.5 
1A.6 

14.1 
14.1 
14.6 
14.6 

13.7 
14.8 
15.6 
16.6 

17.0 
18.6 
19.6 
10.6 

20.0 
21.0 
23.0 
22.9 

23.9 
25.7 
27.0 
27.3 

26.6 
28.3 
31.1 
32.0 

30.0 
31.8 
33.1 
33.0 

25.7 

Nov.  15 

28.2 

Dtc.15 

32.5 

Jan.  16 

30.7 

Table  MO.—Cbld-atorQffe  holdings  of  frozen  poultry,  1917  to  1921, 
[In  thoonnds  of  pouuds.— 1.  e.,  060  omitted.] 


Year. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 

1921. 


Jan.  1.  Feb.  1.  Mar.  1.  Apr.  1.  May  1.  June  1.  July  1.  Aug.  l.'sept-l-  Oct.  1.  Nov.  1 .  Dec.  1. 


32,184 
64,667 
108,722 
87,612 
79,025 


68.288 
119,076: 

^096 


27,796 
56,950 
109,627 
78,421 
79,001 


25,988 
44,116 
92,897 
61,436 
62V  316 


87,2i2 
30,828 
71,162 
40,625 
«7,051 


04,286 
18,929 
55,616 
80,635 
86,408 


60,194 
17,662 
49,212 
24,790 
27,268 


( 


54»ia2 

18,766! 
40,573 
22,304 
21,188 


098,  46,737  51,743  49,561 
23, 081,  29,798  4  (,433  71,288 
32,91S,  30,492  33,139  c>4,740 
21,381;  22.953  31,070  49,04f^ 
20,0641  25,602.  34,876  65,107 
I  I  I 
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SHEEP. 


Table  341. — Sheep:  Number  and  value  on  farms  in  the   United  States,   Jamuuy  i, 

1870-19gt. 

NoTBw— Figures  in  UaUe9  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agil- 
culture.  Estimates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
the  published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  oase  is  used  for  applying  peroentags 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.    It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  oensu  of  ino 

fiving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  which  related  to  nnmben 
unel. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Number. 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1. 

Year. 

• 

Number. 

FannvafaM 
Jan.1. 

1870,  June  1 

SSI 

S5,9S6 

54,062 
80,767 
86,447 
186,271 
216,030 

200,535 
181,170 
202,779 
200,045 

1916 

49.056 
^48,626 
•47  616 

48,eos 

48,886 

39,025 
37,462 
a6;048 

234.687 

ssTsM 

1880i  June  1 

1916 

1890,  Junel 

1917 

stoS 

€74,8n 
668,186 

406,586 

1900,  June  1... 

1918 

1910,  Apr.  15 

1919 

1911 63.633 

1920 

1912 

52  362 
51,482 
49,719 

1921 

S^866 

m,uB 

1913 

1922 

1914 

Table  342. — Sheep:  Farm  price  per  head,  January  1,  X867-19tt, 


Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Piiee 
Jan.1. 

1867 

62.50 
1.82 
1.64 
1.90 
2.14 

2.61 
2.71 
2.43 
2.55 
2.37 

2.13 
2.21 
2.07 
2.29 

1881 

12.30 
2.37 
2.53 
2.37 
S.14 

LOl 
ZOl 
2.05 
2.13 
2.41 

2.50 
2.68 
2.66 
1.06 

1805 

SI.  58 
1.70 
1.82 
2.46 
2.75 

3.03 
2.98 
2.65 
2.63 
2.50 

2.82 
3.64 
3.84 
3.88 

1000 

63.43 

1868 

1882 

1806 

1910 

1911 

4.12 

1800 

1883 

1807 

3.01 

1870 

1884 

1898 

1912 

8.« 

1871 

;  1885 

1  1800 

1913 

8;.  94 

1872 

1886 

1000 

1914 

4.02 

1873        

1887 

1901 

1915 

4.50 

1874 

1888 

1902 

1916 

5.17 

1875 

1889 

1908 

1917 

7.  IS 

1876 

1800 

1904 

1918 

11.81 

1877 

1801 

1906 

1910 

1L6I 

1878 

1802 

1906 

1020 

ia47 

1879 

1803 

1907 

1021 

6LI0 

1880 

1804 

1906 

1022 

480 
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SHEEP— Continued. 
Tablb  343. — Sheep:  Nurnber  and  value  on  farms  January  i,  1920-19$^, 


711 


state. 


Namber  (thousands) 
Jan.  1— 


1020        1021 


1022 


Average  price  per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1920        1021        1023 


Farm  yalne  (thousands  o; 
dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1920 


1921        1022 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Maryland 

Vizxinia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina., 


Florid 
Ohio.. 
Indiana.... 
Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. , 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico..., 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Oregon , 

California 


110 
28 
63 
10 
3 

11 
570 

10 

609 

3 

103 

342 

510 

01 

24 

72 

65 

2,103 

644 

638 

1,209 

480 

500 

1,092 

1,272 

209 

844- 
573 
361 
708 

364 

82 

164 

130 

2,650 

105 
100 
2,0S3 
2,500 
2,085 
2,566 
1,200 
2,245 
1,180 

2,914 

624 

2,250 

2,500 


100 
24 
58 
17 
3 

10 
550 

10 

478 

3 

03 

335 

485 

80 

23 


79 

148 

124 

3,047 

91 

96 

1,973 

2,350 

2,306 

2,468 
1,200 
2,200 
1,100 

2,623 

555 

2,025 

2,500 


05 
20 
48 
17 
8 

9 

512 

10 

468 

3 

80 
328 
480 

84 


60 

70 

63 

64 

1,077 

1,957 

606 

606 

561 

516 

1,161 

1,115 

432 

'367 

468 

446 

1,005 

854 

1,158 

1,042 

272 

250 

675 

689 

521 

521 

321 

279 

651 

631 

83 

142 

124 

3,077 

91 

00 

2,170 

2,374 

1,954 

2,343 
1,100 
2,260 
1,100 

2,361 

500 

1,823 

2,450 


10.60 
0.70 
11.50 
12.60 
12.10 

12.60 
12.20 
11.00 
11.60 
ia40 

11.00 
11.80 

ia7o 

0.60 
7.10 

4.80 
5.20 
10.10 
11.80 
12.60 

11.70 
11.00 
11.00 
12.20 
12.20 

10.00 
ia20 
10.70 
11.70 
11.20 

10.00 
5.70 
6.30 
5.40 
0.60 

10.70 
7.60 
10.40 
10.30 
0.10 

0.20 
10.20 

0.70 
ia50 

10.70 
10.00 
10.80 
11.00 


|5w50 
7.30 
6.70 
0.50 
0.00 

0.50 
7.50 
ia50 
7.60 
7.40 

&00 
7.50 
6.40 
6.60 
3.70 

4.20 
3.50 
5w70 
6.70 
6.00 

6.80 
6.40 
6.10 
6.00 
6.00 

6.70 
5.60 
6.00 
5.00 
6.40 

5.80 
4.40 
3.40 
3.80 
6.10 

6.20 
4.20 
5.80 
6.30 
5.30 
5.00 
7.00 
6.50 
7.60 

6.30 
6.00 
6.70 
6.80 


United  States 30,025    37,452    36,048 


ia47|      6.30 


$4.80 
5.60 
5.00 
6.60 
6.30 

7.50 
5.80 
7.40 
5.80 
6.00 

6.20 
5.60 
4.80 
4.00 
3.00 

2.70 
8.10 
4.60 
5.20 
5.30 

5.20 
4.60 
4.70 
5.40 
4.50 

4.60 
4.60 
5.20 
4.80 
5.00 

4.00 
2.70 
3.00 
2.80 
3.40 

4.30 
2.00 
4.70 
5.60 
4.60 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.30 

6.00 
5.40 
4.50 
5.30 


4.80 


$1,142 

$550 

272 

175 

724 

380 

230 

162 

36 

30 

130 

95 

7,064 

4,125 

110 

105 

5,004 

3,633 

31 

22 

1,133 

744 

4  036 

2,512 

^^^? 

3,104 

874 

587 

170 

85 

346 

200 

838 

220 

21,240 

11,260 

7r500 

4,060 

8,030 

?871 

14,145 

7,805 

5,280 

2,765 

6,500 

2,855 

13,322 

6  034 

15,518 

6,048 

3,250 

1,550 

8,600 

3,780 

6,131 

3,126 

4,224 

1,804 

7,030 

4,166 

3,068 

2,024 

467 

.      348 

1,033 

503 

702 

471 

25,440 

18,587 

1,124 

564 

760 

403 

21,663 

11,443 

25,750 

14,805 

18,074 

12,222 

23,607 

14,561 

12,240 

8400 

21,776 

14,300 

12,300 

8,360 

31,180 

16,525 

6,802 

3,830 

24,300 

13,668 

27,500 

17,000 

$456 

112 

240 

112 

10 

68 
2,070 

74 
2,714 

18 

552 
1,837 
2,304 

412 
66 

180 

108 

0.002 

3,151 

2,736 

5.708 
1,688 
2,002 
4,612 
4,680 

1,160 
3,100 
2,700 
1,330 
3,155 

1,328 

224 

426 

347 

10,462 

301 

261 

10,100 

13,057 

8,088 

0,138 
5,300 
11,025 
6,307 

14,160 
2,700 
8,204 

12,085 


408,586 


235,855  173,150 


Table  M^.— Sheep:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1010 

$5.63 
4.47 
3.80 
4.35 

4.67 
4.05 
5.52 
7.33 

lass 

0.68 
0.34 
5.30 

$5.00 
4.34 
4.01 
4.63 

4.67 
5.14 
5.00 
8.17 

ia75 
0.95 
0.07 
5.01 

$5.64 

4.45 
4.12 
4.07 

4.77 
5.36 
6.35 
9.21 

11.41 
ia45 
ia25 
5.27 

$6.10 
4.55 
4.57 
6.16 

4.96 
5.60 
6.61 
0.69 

11.98 
5.11 

$5.79 
4.51 
4.74 
4.91 

4.87 
5.54 
6.66 

iai5 

12.32 
ia93 
ia34 
5.11 

$5.44 
4.24 
4.52 
4.84 

4.70 
5.43 
6.54 
9.84 

11.56 
10.34 
9.13 
4.74 

$5.47 
4.19 
4.21 
4.20 

4.75 
5.35 
6.33 
9.32 

11.04 
9.25 
8.21 
4.34 

$4.68 
3.08 
4.26 
4.32 

4.87 
5.16 
6.22 
0.33 

laoo 

0.06 
7.54 
4.38 

$4.81 
3.01 
4.11 
4.23 

4.80 
5.06 
6.25 

iao5 

ia70 
8.60 
7.24 
4.11 

$4.68 
3.68 
4.10 
4.16 

4.81 
5.18 
6.20 
ia24 

ia85 
8.46 
6.62 
3.06 

$4.63 
3.65 
4.05 
4.27 

4.68 
5.18 
6.41 

ia2o 
laii 

8.35 
6.20 
3.84 

$4.54 

1011 

3.71 

1012 

4.21 

1913 

4.46 

1914 

4.06 

1915 

5.38 

1916 

6.77 

1917 

ia44 

1918 

0.46 

1919 

&58 

1020 

5.54 

1921 

4.10 
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SHEEP— ContiBued. 
Table  345.— Lcmfi*;  Fana  priee  per  100  pownds^  15th  o/monthy  lBlO-1921. 


y«r. 

j«.. 

Feb.     Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

^ 

1910 

$.ii.82 
5.71 
5.22 
6.03 

6.1G 
&47 
7.29 
9.69 

18.83 
12.71 
12.91 
8.44 

$6.«? 
5.44 
5.15 
6.34 

6.18 
6.67 

7.78 

ia5i 

13.77 

iai7 

14.08 
7.76 

$7.37 
5.49 
5.38 
6.56 

6.31 
6. 06 
8.10 
11.46 

14.11 
14.08 
14.17 
7.90 

•7.47 
5.77 
5.98 
6.50 

6.47 
7.35 
&58 
12.08 

15.34 
14.61 
14.63 
7.55 

$7.26 
5.74 
6.16 
6.66 

&49 
7.32 
&49 
12L51 

15.39 
14.34 
14.26 
7.78 

$7.13 
5.51 
6.02 
6.36 

6.47 
7.26 
&36 
12.64 

14.08 
13.89 
12.82 
7.59 

$6.71 
5.42 
5.74 
&06 

6.55 
7.21 
8.16 
11.19 

14.20 
13.09 
11.79 
7.37 

$5.70 

5.29 
5,60 
5.50 

6.26 
&70 
8.15 
12.08 

14  20 
12L91 
ia84 
6.99 

$5.85 
5.02 
5.49 
5.51 

6.27 
6.71 
8.22 
13.06 

13.73 
12.25 

lasi 

6.27 

$5.73 
4.68 
5.42 
5.51 

6.09 
6.70 
8.02 
14  09 

13.20 
11.47 
9.65 
5.98 

$5.54 

468 
5.37 
5.64 

6.14 
6.76 
8.41 
13.79 

12.54 
11.45 
9.37 
6.12 

$5.60 

1911 

493 

1912 

5.70 

1913 

5.85 

1W4 

6.33 

1915 

7.02 

191() 

SLT2 

1917 

I3LS1 

1918 

12.44 

1919 

11.85 

1920 

&46 

1921 

d.90 

Table  346. — Sheep:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices,  189S-19S1. 


IxDports. 

Exports. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 
Import 

Number. 

Vahie. 

W 

1893-1899 

351,602 
308,900 
195,983 
126^162 
53,455 

28»588 

15,428 

223,719 

153,817 

235,659 

160,422 
177,681 
168,283 
199,549 
161,292 

8972,444 
1,082,047 
886,159 
696,879 
377,626 

157,257 
90,021 
582,404 
533,967 
917,502 

856,646 
1,979,746 
1,914,473 
2,279,949 
1,541,793 

$2.77 
3.  SB 
452 
5.52 
7.06 

&67 
5.83 
3.38 
8.48 
8.89 

5.34 
11.14 
1L72 
11.43 

asB 

206,882 
252,138 
143,011 
44,517 
121,491 

157,263 
187,132 
15^600 
47,213 
52,278 

56,811 
^959 
16,117 
59,155 
80,723 

$1,861,231 

1,583,800 

839,219 

209,  (WO 

636,272 

626,985 
605,725 
634,543 
18S;278 
231,535 

367,936 
97,028 
187^347 
711,549 
532,510 

$6.91 

1900-1904 

6.66 

1905-1909 

5.74 

1010 

469 

1911 

5.34 

1912. _. 

1913 

3.99 
3.24 

1914 

aso 

1915 

3.86 

1916 

443 

1917 

C9B 

1918 

12.19 

1W9 

XL  62 

1920L 

12.03 

1921 

&69 

Table  347. — Sheep,  native  and  western:  MonMy  average  price  per  100  pounds,  Ck%ee(fOf 

1910-19fl.^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.   Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Av- 

erace. 

1010 

$5.65 
410 
4  30 
&36 

5.50 
5.80 
7.20 

laoo 

12.26 
L0L3S 
11.80 
5.07 

$6.50 
415 
415 
5.90 

5.70 
6.46 
7.75 
11.25 

12L35 
n.35 
13.35 
490 

$7.60 
4  70 
5.30 
6.40 

5.95 
7.45 
8. 25 
1L70 

13.60 
1406 
13.40 
6.14 

$7.60  '$6.56 

$5.10 
3.80 
450 
5.05 

5.10 
5.50 
7.35 

laoo 

13.49 
&39 
8.50 
446 

$420 
3.95 
425 
450 

5.40 
6.05 
7.25 
9.10 

12.65 

9.70 
8.90 
5.08 

$420 

a50 

405 
435 

5.55 

6.25 
7.36 
9.75 

I&IS 
9^75 
7.70 
453 

$4.25 
3.80 
415 
430 

5.30 
5.75 
7.80 
11.15 

11.89 
8.39 
6.86 
449 

$3.95 

3.65 
400 
456 

5.30 
6.00 
7.56 
11.65 

10.46 
8.15 
6.45 
471 

13.70 
3.45 
405 
460 

tn 

&00 
1L25 

ft85 

$3.90 
8.55 
445 
496 

5.40 
6.20 
9.60 
11.50 

a.  40 

$5.29 

1911 

420 
5.90 
6.45 

6.25 

7.70 

445 
6.15 
5.86 

5.65 

7.35 

3.94 

1012 

460 

1913 

5.19 

1914 

5.56 

1915 

6.36 

1916 

8.I5I  8L20 
12.10  113.60 

£5.66  14  75 
1450  12.25 
14  25  12.25 
6.58    6.33 

7.82 

1917 

ILOA 

I9I8 

Q.4i 

1919 

8.30    9.60 
5.75    470 
440     492 

10147 

199r) 

9L49 

1921 

S.13 

12  year  average — 

7.27 

7.82 

8.71 

9.  U  1  8.  56 

6.84 

6.75 

6.68 

6.50  ;  6.36 

t 

6.24 

6.46  < 

7.S 

t  Previous  to  1921  flgnreB  compiled  tram  Chleago  Drovers'  Joomal  Yearbook. 
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SHEEP— Coatiniied. 
Table  US.—Sheep:  MotUMy  average  price  per  100  pounds,  2^1. 


CHICAGO. 


LMQba. 

Sprlpg 
lambs, 
medi- 
lunto 
choice. 

Year- 

urn  to 
prime. 

Weth- 

m^l- 
amto 
prime. 

Ewes. 

Breed- 
ing 
ewes, 

full 

mouth 

to 

ung." 

Feeder 
lambs, 
medi- 
um to 
choice. 

KoDth. 

Medi- 
um to 
prime 

pounds 
down). 

Medi- 
um to 

prime 

(86 
pounds 

up). 

Colls 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Medi- 
um to 
choice. 

Culls 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Feeder 
ewes, 
medi- 
um and 
good. 

Jamiary.... 

February... 
March...... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
November. . 
December.. 

$10.66 
9.03 
9.73 
9.88 

ia76 
ia49 
9.70 
9.14 

8.50 

8.40 

9.05 

ia65 

t9.94 
8.36 
9.21 
9.24 

10.36 

18.49 
6.85 
7.66 
8.20 

8.28 
6.93 
6.54 
6.33 

6.13 
6.26 
7.09 
8.67 

111.84 
1L98 

88.82 
6.82 
8.14 
8.40 

&88 
7.99 
7.33 
6.94 

6.16 
6.30 
6.88 
8.48 

85.85 
6.23 
6.61 
6.71 

6.66 
4.89 
6.49 
6.11 

4.57 
4.94 
4.Q3 
6.67 

$4.77 
4.54 
6.79 
6.U 

6.06 
3.84 
4.21 
4.10 

8.86 
4.11 
3.80 
4.47 

82.67 
2.74 
3.30 
3.42 

3.38 
1.80 
1.94 
2.18 

2.28 
2.18 
2L07 
2.46 

$4.26 

*"'4.'i2' 
4.64 
4.87 
4.79 
4.96 

$9.21 
7.55 
8.24 
7.64 

7.69 
6.31 
6.50 
7.15 

6.62 
7.09 
7.85 
9.40 

$2.50 

Average.. 

9.67 

19.42 

7.28 

7.S9 

5.56  ;      4.64 

2.52 

«4.69 

7.60 

KANSAS  CITY. 

January 

February... 
Marcik...... 

Apffl. 

««y 

June, 

$9.78 
8.88 
9.14 
9.18 

iao6 

SL64 
a  13 
8.81 

8.10 

7.97 
8.51 
9.76 

*7.73 
8.52 
&68 
9.62 
9.19 

$7.53 
6.22 
6.94 
7.20 

7.98 
ft.  48 
&83 
6.75 

&44 

6.69 
6.20 
7.26 

$ia78 
10.41 

$7.97 
6.64 
7.37 
7.34 

8.06 
7.26 
6.10 
5.66 

5.20 
5.43 
5.98 
7.86 

$5.46 

4.77 
6.84 
6.26 

6.98 
4.18 
4.80 
4.66 

4.34 

4.79 

-    4.49 

4.92 

$4.53 
4.29 
5.84 
5.80 

6.48 
3.37 
a80 
3.78 

a68 
4.04 
3.72 
3.94 

$2.85 
2.67 
3.36 
3.69 

8.33 
1.76 
2.02 
1.98 
2.00 
2.07 
2.18 
3.28 

$4.50 


$8.05 
7.22 
7.63 
7.42 

7.80 

$3.13 

July 

August 

October. . ." 
November.. 
December . . 

4.*26 
4.37 

4.39 

4.37 

6.37 
6.50 

&99 
6.32 
7.21 
&40 

9.03 

»&73 

6.54    

-  6.69 

5.04 

4.31 

2.50 

M.36 

•7.06 

OMAHA. 


February... 
March...... 

AprU 

$10.32 
8.48 
9.40 
9.43 

$9.33 
7.80 
8.87 
8.86 

$8.13 
6.14 
7.23 
7.T7 

$7.67 
6.19 
7.46 
7.46 

$6.56 
4.87 
5.90 
6.42 

$4.64 

4.36 
6.67 
6.15 

$2.65 
2.45 
3.48 
3.69 

$4.35 

$9.18 
6.92 
7.99 
7.92 

$3.31 
3.50 

}toy 

June 

July 

Aofost ..... 

10.44 
9.82 
9.36 
8.66 

10.07 
9.67 

8.46 
6.77 
6.44 
6.16 

$11.34 
11.72 

8.22 
7.56 
6.4& 
6.96 

6.66 
4.47 
6.06 
4.92 

6.00 
3.50 
4.22 
3.76 

3.53 
1.87 
2.00 
1.81 

7.83 
6.33 
6.33 
6.81 

**"i'88 

September.. 
October.... 
November. . 
Deeember.. 

8.07 
7.91 
8.61 

iao9 

**"8.*68' 
9.84 

6.86 
6.86 
6,92 
8.30 

6.27 
6.77 
6.11 
7.42 

4.31 
4.69 

4.70 
6.11 

8.45 
3.91 
3.64 
4.01 

2.06 
2.19 
1.94 
2.20 

4.22 
4.43 

6.15 
6.83 
7.60 
8.82 

3.94 
3.16 

Average.. 

9.21 

«9.14 

7.00 

6.80 

6.22 

4.42 

3.48 

7.89 

>2.94 

EAST  ST. 

LOUIS. 

January  — 
Pebruary... 

$9i88 
8.88 
9.78 
9L15 

9.86 
9.50 
8.64 
8.08 

7.63 
7.67 
&29 
9.05 

$8.00 
9.06 
8.61 

9.46 
9.13 

$7.19 
6.45 

7.04 
7. 15 

7.60 
6.18 
5.76 
5.44 

5.33 
5.40 
5.91 
7.56 

■$i3.'22" 

11.10 
lflL74 

$8.37 
6.60 
7.82 
7.38 

7.84 
7.4X 

5.63 
5.56 

4.94 
5.26 
6.87 
7.39 

"$6.'66* 
6.25 

4.52 

4.11 
4.40 
4.48 
4.90 

$4.40 
4.30 
6.14 
&40 

5.46 
3.46 
3.56 
3.62 

3.49 
3.59 
3.30 
4.09 

$3.48 
3.U 
3l99 
8.24 

3.35 
1.76 

1.87 
1.88 

1.81 
1.88 
1.73 
2.08 

April 

M»y 

jnnp 

July 

Aujgust 

September.. 
October 

N'ovember. 

December.. 

Average . . 

8.94 

18.83 

6.41 

6.62 

4  4. 91 

4.14 

2.29 

1  Five  months  average.    *  Six  months  average.    *  Eleven  months  average.    « Eight  months  average. 
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Table  349.— i^Ae^p:  Yearly  reoeipU  at  principal  markeU,  and  at  ailmarkeU,  1900  to  19iL 

[In  thoasands— 1.  e.|  000  omitted.] 


I 


Tear. 


Bcoeipts  at  piliioipal  and  other  marintsJ 


^ 
$ 


t 


I 


II 


il 


:  e* 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


3,549 
4,044 
4,516 
4,583 
4,505 

4,737 
4,a05 
4,218 
4,352 
4,441 

5,229 
5,736 
6,066 
5,903 

5,378 
3,510 
4,291 
3,595 

4,630 
5,244 
4,005 
4,734 


860 

980 

1,154 

1,152 

1,004 

1,319 
1,617 
1,682 
1,641 
1,645 

1,841 
2,175 
2,134 
2,095 

2,002 
1,815 
1,758 
1,499 

1,667 
1,945 
1,687 
1,780 


1,277 
1,315 
1,743 
1,864 
1,754 

1,971 
2,165 
2,039 
2,106 
2,167 

2,986 
2,978 
2,951 
3,222 

3,114 
3,268 
3,171 
3,017 

3,386 
3,789 
2,891 
2,753 


490 
332 
602 
878 
773 

818 
735 
568 
359 
496 

865 
712 

628 
785 

795 
704 
623 
430 

630 
912 
729 
688 


416 
520 


645 
579 
565 
679 
776 

736 

990 

1,081 

950 

749 
648 
671 
631 


724 
605 
636 


125 

104 


126 
98 
113 
120 
188 

163 
187 
284 
328 

408 
363 
431 
406 


453 
804 
857 


306 

226 
817 
465 
519 

738 
826 
828 
675 
632 

600 

617 
775 


691 

765 

1,409 

2,060 

1,652 
2,087 
2,079 
1,408 


57 
64 

65 
50 

78 

151 
212 
207 
271 


337 
321 
267 

387 
686 
358 
288 


390 
526 
561 
599 
794 


7,849 
8,010 
9,487 
10,234 
10,160 


Kl  11,391 
327  111,716 
m  110,742 
G02  110,583 
921   U,044 


M,130 
14,325 
14,795 
14,989 


718 
r20 
)12 

00 
SB 
SA 
679 

87 

1,0*7 

843 

«1 


14,871 
12,288 
13,479 
12,484 


6,U7 
7,213 
7,732 


14,050  8,485 

16,847  10,409 

13,591  9,947 

13,580  10,588 


1S,43S 
2D,6n 
20,216 

22,49 
27,355 
2S,SS 
94,168 


1  Prior  to  1915  receipts  oompiled  tnm  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies, 
s  Figures  not  obtainable  prior  to  1915. 
*  Not  in  operation. 


Table  350. — Sheep:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at   Chicago,  Kmeaa  City,   Omakoj 
and  Ea3t  St.  Louis  combined,  1910  to  1921} 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. '  Apr. 

May.  June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 
05t.   Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

ToCaL 

1910 

651 

822 

1,020 

892 

934 
799 
742 

796 

716 
780 
666 
813 

622 
686 
849 
750 

863 
670 
607 
603 

526 
547 
619 
700 

551 
740 
856 

710 

909 
723 
632 
682 

620 
564 
580 
S19 

477 
686 
770 
770 

858 
540 
586 
502 

518 
623 
462 
764 

577 
783 
665 
737 

707 
469 
632 
441 

538 

612 
532 
720 

631 
796 
671 
732 

716 
531 
650 
470 

554 

742 
632 
725 

794 
807 
837 
831 

723 
837 
634 
526 

726 

1,008 

827 

645 

1,199 

1085 

1062 

963 

970 
031 
091 
650 

969 
1,461 
1  180 
lilOO 

1,609 
1,566 
1  528 
1,860 

1,568 
1,337 
1301 
1,111 

1,770 
1  968 
1288 

1,8» 
2^00 
1,9M 

i;«8 

1,512 
lOOO 
140) 
1,211 

1,561 

1,401 

94« 

1.00£ 

1.25B 
1,115 
1,113 
i;089 

705 
868 
854 

715 

952 
951 
817 
686 

702 
810 
905 
979 

779 
730 
761 
75S 

741 
957 
C31 
664 

lo^m 

12,172 

9^211 
8;«0 
10.218 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

aw 

1920 

1921 

12-year  ava«8».^. 

803 

677 

609 

636 

617 

655 

757 

1,049 

1,606 

1,476 

927 

785 

10^587 

>  Prior  to  1915  compiled  from  yearbooks  offtockyard  companies. 
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Tablb  360a. — Yearly  raeeipte,  local  filoMhUr,  and  stocker  and  feeder  Mpmente  at 
public  Btockyards  in  VniUdSUUee,  1915  to  19tl. 

[In  thouanda-i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Cattie. 


Beeeipts. 


Local 
ilanghter. 


Stoeker 

and 
feeder 

ship- 
ments. 


H091. 


^^«*^P*»glalSt 


Local 

bter. 


Stockw 

and 
feeder 

ship- 
ments. 


Bheep. 


Receipts. 


Local 
slaughter. 


Stockw 
and 


ship 


1915. 
1016. 
1017. 
1018. 
1010. 
1020. 
1021. 


1^503 
ifyVn 
28,066 
2e^205 
34, 6M 
22,107 
10,787 


7,012 
10,204 
13,276 
]4;874 
13,683 
12,194 
11,078 


8,847 

^013 
6^286 
4,102 
3,604 


36,213 
43,266 
88,042 
44,863 
44^400 
42,121 
41,101 


24,800 
3a  064 
2^440 
30,441 
30,018 
2?,  781 
26,386 


<*>. 


194 
788 
060 
002 


18,436 
20,602 
20,216 
28,485 
27,266 
23,538 
24^168 


10,264 
11,228 
0,142 
10,266 
12,646 
10,061 
12,868 


% 


277 
4»448 
5,208 
6,066 
6,180 
3,006 


^  Complete  Inlormatian  tor  1015  and  1916  particularly  on  disposition  of  stock  is  not  obtainable  from  many 
markets. 

Table  851. — Sheep:  Yearly  receijots,  local  elaughter,  and  stoeker  and  feeder  shipmerUe  at 
public  etockyardi,  1919-19tl, 

[In  thoosands— i.  e.,  000  omittod.1 


Stockyards. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 
AmarUIo,  Tex.. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Aaeusta,  Oa 

Baltimcre^  Md. 


Billings,  Mont 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

Bofltoo,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 

Chicago,  Al 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbia,  8.0... 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio... 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich.... 


Dublin,  Oa 

EastBt.Loid8,IU.. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

EmeryvlUe^  Calif... 
Brie,  Pa..?. 


Evan8vi]le,Ind... 
Ft.  Worth, Tex... 

Foeitoria,Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Jackscnvilley  Fla. . 

Jersey  aty,N.  J.. 
Kansas  Oty.  Ho.. 
Knoxville,TeDn.. 
La  Fayette,  Ind... 
Lancaster,  Pa 

>  Less  than  500. 

99012* 


Receipts. 


1919        1920 


1 

236 

2 

1 

371 

77 

1 

4 

1,100 

3 

442 

5,244 
335 
467 

0) 

% 

2,087 

344 

% 

251 
156 
38 

14 
453 

11 

131 

2 

1,532 

1«045 

2 

8 

74 


36 

1 

5 

1,052 

2 


4,005 
366 
420 
(») 

1 

1 

0 

2,079 

328 

136 
157 


14 
394 

17 
136 

1 

1,554 
1,687 

8 
122 


1921 


2 

3 
1 
2 
1,380 
3 

148 

4,734 

438 

370 

0) 

1 

1 

7 

1,468 

343 


636 
71 
170 


357 
21 
145 

(0 

1,094 

1,780 

1 

8 

12 


Local  slaughter. 


1919        1920 


0) 


'% 
« 


231 
2 


3,085 
84 
176 
(}) 

241 
212 


500 

8 

156 

4 

1 
104 

26 

1 

1,532 
1,176 

2 

1 


0) 


1 

0) 

121 


263 
2 


2,803 
81 
168 
0) 

'\ 

6 


465 
7 

157 

1 

8 
206 
0) 

31 
0) 

1,554 
1,066 

1 
2 


1921 


0) 


1 
1 


243 
3 


121 
234 
(0 

0) 

1 

5 

180 

168 


391 

7 

170 


3 
157 

'\ 
(0 

1,004 
1,807 

2 
2 


Stoeker  and  feeder 
shipments. 


1919        1920 


110 


17 
(0 


1,106 
8 
4 


1,290 
8 

180 


0) 


672 

1 
1 


86 


0) 


(0 


0) 


1,349 
20 


71 
1 

6 

1 


474 

"1 


1921 


521 
13 
4 


C43 
15 


83 
21 


(») 


80 
1 
10 


324 
.... 


-TBK  1921- 


-46 
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Tabk.8  851.— Sft«e|>;  i^oriy  rtoeipUf  looai  ^lauffhter,  arid  $toeker  anud feeder  ^uftmemU  ml 


(la 


.e.,Oie«iiittted.] 


OvOttLyOPOflo 


Recei^. 


1020        1021 


Local  slaughter. 


Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 


1919 


1921       2919 


1«20        tflZl 


LocBsspart,  Ind. 
Loalarme,  Ky... 

Memphis,  Teen. . 
MihrBuke^  Wte. 


HflBtgomery ,  Ala 

Moultrie,  <a« 

NMbvillQ,  Tens 

NeiirAskaClity.Kelir. 
Vwr  BrighteB,  Minn. 


Kew  OzlflBiiiL  La, 

Neiw  Yortc,  TJ.  Y 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma.  Okla 

OnaAA,K«br 


Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  HI 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsbi]zih.Fa... 
Portland,  Orcg. . . 


Pueblo,  0«lo 

Kichmoad,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paid,  If  Jan 

Bait  Lake  aty,  Utah. 


San  Antonio.  Tex. . . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  (Uty,  lowB 

Sioux  FaULB.  Oak. 
Spokane,  wash 


Taconw,  Wash. . . . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Wichita,  Kana 


173 
22 

1 
65 

7 

1 

147 

1 
«76 

6 

291 

516 

19 

m 

4 
298 
7(i7 
215 

837 

10 

1,007 

912 

388 

88 
102 
066 

37 
117 

83 
M 

20 


1 

2n 

£0 

2 

«1 


1 
MS 


6 
198 


15 


1» 

3 

949 

922 


734 
10 
843 
729 
481 

79 

91 

368 

$ 

44 

69 
27 
99 


1 

286 
15 

59 

2 
1 

13i 

% 

5 

221 

676 

18 

S,7«3 

72 

7 

454 

1,197 
329 

641 

13 

931 

631 
368 

49 

91 

268 

2 

73 

65 


Ki 


II 


4 

291 

24 

8 

1,639 

»6 
109 


6 

706 

2il 

17 


982 
0) 
13 

37 

4 


(*) 


1 


3 

158 

17 

5 

1,417 


2 
343 
125 
104 


7 
615 


15 


199 
2 
16 

27 

2 

27 

ff 


(0 
26 

Si 


221 

•14 

12 

1,626 


3 

446 
148 
151 


10 
730 
316 

67 

2 
91 
191 

1 
25 

55 
3 
34 

6 


Total 27,256 


2^538 


24^168 


1^646 


10^981 


1^858 


0) 
31 
2 


^) 


171 

6 

1,787 

131 
1 


(») 

2 

200 

201 

277 


272 
28 
85 


0) 


19 


0) 
20 

1 


0) 


133 

3 

1,«4 

68 
0) 


40 

1 

1 

142 

113 

211 


%956 


5,180 


(}) 


(0 


25 
1 


<»i 


75 
1 


2 


13 


0) 


1 
107 
7S 
142 


O) 


12 


2,Oi5 


1  Less  than  500. 


Tabi/K  362.— i^Aeep;  Monthly  arid  yearly  reeeipti,  sUughter,  and  Mtoektr  undfieder 
menu  at  public  stockyarde,  19£1, 


Mkip- 


».,  090  omitted.] 

stockyards. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec.  Total. 

1 

<3hlcage,  111.: 

Rwilpts 

409 

342 

429 

866 

330 

330 

273 

440 

684 

643,    296 

246 

4,784 

Local  slao^iter.. 

296 

242 

305 

250 

W 

899 

236 

943 

318 

363 

263 

2U 

S;263 

Stocker    and 

feeder  ship- 

ments 

16 

12 

10 

6 

« 

15 

10 

46 

141 

143 

W 

99 

att 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Reeelpts 

168 

14S 

152 

152 

192 

i08 

94 

M6 

199 

196 

96 

117 

1,780 

LoealsUughter.. 

130 

120 

180 

122 

133 

97 

74 

113 

142 

127 

K 

68 

t,9« 

Stacker    and 

feeder  ship- 

ments  ;.. 

15 

188 

13 

186 

11 
215 

16 

209 

38 

189 

U 
168 

14 

207 

414 

66 

400 

55 

313 

20 

27 
166 

324 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Receipts 

2,753 

Local  slaugtater.. 

m 

134 

165 

150 

IH 

130 

139 

214 

167 

137        86 

4ft 

1,628 

Stocker     and 

feeder  s  h  i  p- 

1 

ments 

8 

7 

8 

1 

6 

19 

a 

161 

994 

161 

1     29 

24 

610 
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Table  ^2,—Sh^:  Mon&dy  and  yearhf  reoeipU,  MlaughUr,  and  Mocker  and /Met  ship- 
menu  at  public  atockyards,  1921'- Continued. 


[In  thousands^!  e., 4)00  omitted.] 


aioekyaods. 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Har. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

East  3t.  Louis,  lU.: 

Rtt»lpts 

53 

30 

23 

28 

68 

119 

71 

80 

40 

42 

88 

44 

636 

Local  slAughtar.. 

41 

» 

15 

U 

83 

66 

44 

67 

25 

30 

26 

21 

291 

Stoeker    and 

feeder  •  h  i  p- 

Boents 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

5 

4 

8 

2 

6 

23 

8t.Paul,^Min».: 

SSislauiSter!! 

49 

42 

44 

8 

12 

15 

19 

56 

85 

172 

94 

87 

683 

24 

13 

U 

6 

8 

8 

13 

85 

42 

68 

65 

20 

816 

Btocker    •  n  d 

feeder  b  h  i  p- 

meots 

4 

2 

2 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

84 

13 

2 

t8 

Fort  Worth,  T«x.: 

Receipts 

n 

8 

U 

44 

88 

24 

81 

86 

17 

82 

21 

81 

257 

Local  slaughter.. 

6 

6 

7 

26 

29 

20 

20 

18 

10 

16 

8 

4 

157 

Stooker    «  a  4 

feeder  s  h  i  p- 

ments 

2 

1 

8 

4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

4 

20 

8 

22 

80 

81oax  Citv,  Iowa: 

Uecelpta 

27 

17 

W 

18 

16 

11 

8 

22 

85 

54 

48 

27 

268 

Local  slauKhter. . 

22 

15 

15 

15 

10 

8 

5 

14 

16 

27 

81 

13 

191 

Stocker    and 

feeder  ahip- 

anents 

1 
•143 

1 
133 

1 
125 

1 
134 

0) 
164 

8 

201 

3 
194 

7 
284 

17 
158 

18 
284 

7 
162 

5 
122 

64 

'-!&S7.»?±... 

1,994 

Lecalateucfator.. 

143 

133 

125 

U4 

164 

201 

194 

224 

156 

284 

162 

122 

hm 

St.  Joseph,  Mo:: 

RaoeipU. 

tt2 

82 

04 

W 

64 

66 

52 

90 

97 

67 

86 

72 

281 

Local  alaucfater.. 

T6 

66 

60 

71 

57 

50 

44 

62 

66 

52 

80 

80 

720 

etoeker    and 

feeder  ship- 

ments  

«£ 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

24 

25 

U 

6 

12 

167 

bidlanapolis^Ind.: 

ReoaiptiB 

10 

6 

4 

2 

7 

22 

17 

26 

18 

12 

10 

11 

146 

Local  slaughter. . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

6 

7 

6 

4 

a 

8 

44 

Stocker    and 

feeder  s  h  i  p- 

ments 

(}) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

10 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Beeeipts 

m 

US 

144 

126 

81 

46 

f9 

88 

96 

M7 

156 

148 

1,380 

Local  slaughter.. 

24 

22 

23 

18 

12 

10 

12 

23 

22 

27 

27 

23 

243 

Stocker    and 

feeder  ship- 

1 
vr 

0) 
61 

1 
80 

(0 
100 

0) 
77 

0) 

127 

154 

1 
148 

99 

1 
82 

.4 

HttsbuMh.  PaV: 

Racelpfs 

64 

118 

1,197 

11 

10 

11 

12 

15 

18 

14 

12 

12 

14 

12 

12 

148 

Denver,  CJolo.:" 

Receipts 

65 

M 

m 

111 

58 

28 

68 

87 

180 

838 

2B3 

66 

1,468 

Local  slaughter.. 

17 

17 

90 

15 

11 

9 

11 

15 

16 

28 

15 

6 

120 

Stoeker    and 

feeder  $  h  i  p- 

ments 

fZ 

14 

34 

IS 

2 

7 

26 

5 

27 

193 

258 

47 

643 

Cinciniwtl,  OhSo: 

Receipts 

7 

4 

« 

5 

45 

116 

99 

81 

30 

19 

14 

12 

488 

Local  slaughter. . 

4 

4 

5 

4 

14 

10 

14 

17 

16 

13 

11 

9 

121 

Stocker    and 

feeder  ship- 

ments  

(») 

(») 

0) 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

0) 

(}) 

13 

Receipts 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

Local  Slaughter.. 

0) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Stocker    and 

feeder  s  h  1  p- 

ments 

(*) 

1 

(^) 

0) 

1 

0) 

(}) 

2 

CloTeland,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

37 
21 

17 
15 

23 
16 

27 
19 

20 
15 

20 
16 

22 
18 

28 
21 

32 
19 

46 
27 

51 
23 

47 
24 

370 

Local  slaughter.. 

234 

Stocker    and 

feeder  ship- 

ments  

1 

1 

0) 



1 

1 

1 



4 



>  Less  than  500. 
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SHEEP— Continued. 
Tablb  358. — Mutton:  Yearly  exports  and  imports^  ly  principal  oownJtritB, 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  o.,  000  omitted.] 
EXPORTS. 


Country. 


1910      1911       1913       1913       1914       1915       1910       1917      1918       1919 


Exported  by- 


Argentina 

Australia* 

Britisli  South  Africa. . 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

Sweden 

United  States 

Uruguay 


165,609189, 
190,229139, 


70 


16, 

337,865^311, 
618 


1,997 
8,092 


154,7081 101, 253| 


116,372 

130 

85 

423 

319 

21,063 

595248,569 

310 

78 

6,076 

3,309 


204,932 

28 

58 

263 

899 

15,080 

S46,363 

423 

113 

4,788 


129, 
'193, 


19> 
280, 


384 
264 
112 
056 
209 
247 
894 
324 
105 
152 
847 
356 


ZZ' 


26, 

I: 


250 
344 
'323 

83 
810 
232 
150 
218 
125 

54 
231 
806 


113,186 
66,813 

188 

365 

229 

4,857 

251,245 


2 
5,258 
8,068 


87,787 

19,175 

2 

844 


5 
2,862 
4,589 


111,  145 
50.687 


125,131 

687^,971 

48 

4. 


1 
1,631 
5,919 


_     1    282^  l,l» 
132^   114    134    985 
4,125     2  6,286  7,0U 
109, 644 139, 575^9, 6^438, 000 


3.009 

6) 


8 


0) 

3.575 

0) 


IMPORTS. 


Imported  6y— 

British  South  Africa.. 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


40 

4,605 

155 

661 

19 

1, 

622, 


2,746 

3,409 

23 

4,055 

622 

488 

116 

1,331 

2961611,868 


1,402 

5,333 

18 

3,072 

1,194 

716 

60 

1,384 

574,698604,132677,339 


1,503 

6,410 

83 

4,357 

975 

42 


654 


162 

4,194 

52 

2,913 

6,346 


49 
622 


19,876 


24 

2,906 

66 

858 

20,409 


10 
116 
527,617 
11,879 


10 

2,786 

13 


29,909 


40 

36 

406,814 

17,235 


29 

2,00S 

23 


35,175 


2,98! 


292, 
6,624 


1 

6,311 

81 

(») 

29,944 


92S237, 


13 
37 


608 


175 

4,746 

67 

835 

63,448 


1.234 

862^78,^ 
"-     8, 


987742, 


209101 


1.935 

1,M0 
37,405 

4,9n 

l.IM 

'  601 
16B 


>  Not  yet  available. 
s  Year  beginning  July  1. 


>  Less  than  500  pounds. 
*  Tallow. 


»  Not  separately  stated. 


WOOL. 

Table  354. — Wool:  Yearly  estimated  production,  by  countries  and  grand  divisions. 

fin  millions  of  pounds—!,  e.,  000,000  omitted.] 


Country. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

Australasia . .  -  - 

834 

586 

341 

142 

320 

78 

26 

21 

225 

218 

162 

820 

600 

338 

143 

320 

78 

26 

22 

225 

273 

175 

833 

655 

322 

143 

320 

78 

26 

21 

225 

273 

175 

750 
531 
315 
133 
320 
78 
26 
22 
225 
273 
208 

827 
465 
309 
125 
320 
80 
26 
22 
227 
273 
208 

767 

4T7 

308 

121 

320 

75 

26 

22 

239 

273 

208 

645 

480 

307 

121 

320 

76 

26 

22 

240 

273 

208 

742 

470 

304 

121 

320 

65 

26 

22 

240 

273 

308 

742 

470 

318 

125 

820 

65 

25 

23 

240 

273 

208 

835 

484 

336 

118 

330 

50 

25 

22 

23» 

327 

ISO 

853 

South  America 

North  America 

United  Kingdom 

Russia  In  Europe 

France 

4^ 
33S 

99 
1S9 

Germany 

37 

Italy.... 

3S 

All  other  in  Europe.... 

Asia rr.... 

337 

Africa  

Total 

2,953 

2,920 

2,971 

2,881 

2,873 

2,836 

2,717 

2,791 

^809 

2.W4 

xfiS 

Source:  Annual  Wool  Review  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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WOOL— Continued. 
TiiBLB  366.— TTool;  Estimated  production,  19 J9'-19ft. 


'719 


Frodnctlon  (000  omitted). 


1919    1920 


1921 


Weight  per  fleece. 


1919    1920    ism 


Number  of  fleeces  (000 
omitted). 


1919 


1920 


1921 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvflmia.... 
Delaware 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

WestVirgtaila... 
Ntfth  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Ge 

Fit  _ 
Ohio. 

TTirfliMl^ 

Uilnols 

Michigan 

Wisoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas..... 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

ArVftpafta 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Noyada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calliomla. 

United  States.... 


Xte. 
725 
180 
438 
90 
15 

56 
3,351 

58 
3,444 

16 

561 

1,520 

2,600 

380 

108 

167 

162 

15,265 

4,069 

4,183 

7,836 
3,810 
3,054 
5,682 
7,706 

1,826 
5,222 
1,730 
1,754 
8,211 

1,483 
255 
500 

600 
14,986 

526 

375 

18,267 

26,000 

7,332 

11,600 
5,400 

17,000 
7,750 

22,145 

6,779 
16,039 
15,217 


849,958 


10,600 
4,800 

16,150 
7^500 

18,650 

6,201 
14,435 
14,300 


Xte. 

660 

156 

399 

96 

13 

57 
2,941 

55 
3,403 

16 


1,558 

2,300 

396 

97 

160 

150 

13,200 

3,458 

8,578 

7,714 
2,818 
2,340 
5,369 
6,645 

1,683 
4,324 
1,641 
1,878 
2,600 

1,320 

189 

470 

508 

18,000 

482 

355 

16,400 

21,500 

6,839 

10,100 
5,000 

16,500 
7,000 

16,800 

4,421 
14,435 
14,070 


Xte. 

6.4 
6.6 
7.2 
6.6 
5.8 

5.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

6.7 

6.0 
5.0 
6.3 
44 
4.3 

3.1 
3.5 
7.5 
7.4 
8.0 

7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
8.0 
7.1 

7.7 
.7.5 
7.9 
7.6 
6.2 

4.8 
4.2 
4.2 
8.9 
7.2 

7.0 
4.9 
&4 
8.5 
6.6 

6.3 
6.3 
7.4 
7.6 
&4 

8.6 
&6 
7.4 


Lbt. 
6.4 
6.5 
7.2 
6.5 
&1 

6.6 
6.9 
7.6 
6.5 

5.8 

6.0 
4.6 
5.0 
4.2 
4.5 

3.2 
3.2 
7.4 
7.0 
7.8 

7.6 
7.4 
7.1 
7.7 
6.8 

7.5 
7.0 
8.0 
7.5 
5.0 

4.8 
4.0 
8.6 
3.0 
7.0 

7.2 
4.5 
7.9 
8.3 
6.7 

6.3 
6.5 
7.8 
7.3 
8.1 

a7 

8.4 
7.6 


Xte. 
6.0 
6.7 
6.3 
6.0 
5.9 

6.0 
6.7 
6.0 
6.4 
8.5 

6.0 
4.6 
4.9 
4.2 
8.5 

2.8 
3.1 
7.2 
7.0 
7.6 

7.2 
7.0 
7.2 
7.5 
6.5 

7.7 
7.2 
7.4 
7.0 
4.7 

4.5 
3.0 
8.5 
3.7 

7.7 

7.3 
4.3 
8.3 

8.2 
7.0 

6.4 
6.0 
8.0 
7.3 
&0 

8.8 
8.6 
7.5 


113 
27 
61 
14 
3 

0 
479 

8 
492 

8 

92 

304 
491 
86 
24 

54 

46 

2,035 

550 


1,059 
486 
407 
710 

1,085 

237 
696 
219 
231 
618 

809 

61 

119 

154 

2,081 

75 

77 

2,175 

3,359 

1,111 

1,841 
867 
2,297 
1,020 
2,636 

672 
1,887 
^056 


119 
28 
60 
15 
2 

11 
477 

9 
661 

3 

94 
847 
500 
100 

22 


49 

1,959 

522 

509 

1,103 
436, 
375 

776 
1,111 

253 

686 
236 
278 
600 

806 
78 
132 
164 
2,600 

66 

88 

2,025 

2,530 

1,028 

1,683 
738 
2,071 
1,027 
2,802 

698 
1,718 
1,882 


110 
23 
63 
16 
2 

10 
430 

9 
582 

6 

87 
839 
469 

94 


57 

48 

1,833 

494 

471 

i,on 

403 

826 

716 

1,022 

212 
601 
222 
268 
558 


68 

134 

187 

2,338 

66 
83 

1,976 

2,622 

977 

1,578 
833 

2,062 

969 

2,100 

502 
1,678 
1,876 


285,005  I  224,564 


7.4 


7.8 


7.3 


32,301 


30,799 
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WOOL— Continued. 
Table  356.— TTooZ  (vnvHuhe^:  Farm  price,  cenU  per  pounds  16th  of  month,  1910-19tl. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Itfor. 

Apr. 

May. 

7US0. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Bee. 

1910 

24.5 
17.3 
16.2 
18.6 

15.7 
18.6 
23.8 
31.8 

58.1 
55.3 
53.3 
19.6 

24.6 
17.3 
16.3 
18.7 

15.7 
20.2 
24.2 
32.7 

57.1 
51.1 
52.5 
19.8 

24.9 
16.8 
16.9 
18.4 

16.4 
28.8 
25.9 
36.7 

60.0 

a.  3 

51.5 
18.9 

22.3 
15.7 
17.3 
17.7 

16.8 
22.7 
26.3 

88.8 

6ao 

47.9 
51.3 
17.9 

22.8 
14.7 
17.8 
16.3 

17.2 
23.0 
2&0 
43.7 

58.2 
48.0 
5a3 
16.0 

19.5 
15.5 
18.7 
15.6 

18.4 
23.7 
28.7 
49.8 

57.4 
S0s5 
88.6 
15.4 

19.0 
15.4 
18.9 
15.9 

18.5 
2H.2 
38.6 
54.3 

57.5 

51.8 

39.6 

.  15.5 

19.5 
16.0 
18.8 
15.8 

18.7 
23.8 
89.0 
54.8 

57.4 
5X2 
88.8 
1&4 

17.7 
15.6 
18.7 
15.8 

18.6 
33.8 
28.4 

54.2 

67.7 
51.8 
28.0 
15.5 

l&l 
15.5 
18.5 
15.5 

18.0 
22.7 
88.7 
55.5 

57.7 
50.6 
37.5 
15.8 

17.9 

15l6 
18.6 
15.6 

18.1 
32.7 
29.4 
5&9 

56.4 
5L0 
24.9 
16.6 

17.8 

1911 

1S.5 

1912 

18.6 

1913 

16.1 

lSfl4 

28.€ 

1015 

U.8 

1016 

80.S 

1917 

5&,3 

1918 

50.3 

1919 

61.  • 

2920 

21.9 

1921 

16w9 

Table  357. — Wooh  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  potmd,  Boston  market,  19 JO  te 

19gl. 

OHIO,  PENN8YLVANU,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA— FINE  GLOTHINO,  UNWASHSD. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec 

ia23 

.22 

arer- 
acB. 

1910 

10.28 
.23 

10.28 
.22 

•^S 

•".^ 

10.84 
.19 

10.22 
.19 

10.38 
.20 

10.21 
.20 

IQl21 
.31 

80.23 
.21 

ia23 
.21 

•XM 

1011 

.5 

1912 .•.. 

.22 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.82 

.22 

.34 

.24 

.34 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.81 

1918 

.24 

.24 

.28 

.83 

.21 

.21 

.31 

.21 

.31 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.28 

1914 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.83 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.85 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

1915 

.25 

.29 

.29 

.26 

.86 

.26 

.87 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.87 

1916 

.28 

.28 

.89 

.81 

.81 

.31 

.81 

.31 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.87 

.91 

1917 

.89 

.42 

.45 

.44 

.47 

.55 

.68 

.63 

.66 

.63 

.65 

.65 

.64 

1918 

.65 

.65 

.66 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.67 

.64 

.68 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.64 

1919 

.57 

.56 

.54 

.53 

.53 

.58 

.68 

.70 

.70 

.67 

.68 

.70 

.62 

19801 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.66 

.60 

.67 

.54 

.54 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.6i 

1921 

.31 

.81 

.32 

.83 

.81 

.30 

.38 

.28 

.28 

,28 

.29 

.31 

.30 

12-year  average... 

.86 

.37 

.87 

.86 

.86 

.36 

.87 

.37 

.38 

.87 

.36 

.87 

.37 

i  Prices  June  to  Deoembor,  1930,  laigely  nominal. 

TERRITORY-STAPLE,  FINE,  AND  FINE  MEDIUM,  SCOURED. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Bept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

8a  63 

.61 
.67 
.58 

.61 
.71 
.97 
1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

.95 

.84 

D«». 

Ye«riy 
av^i^ 
age. 

1910 

10.74 
.61 
.61 
.66 

.52 
.68 
.74 
1.13 

1.80 

1.60 

2.00 

.84 

$0.73 
.59 
.61 
.64 

.66 
.73 
.77 
1.23 

1.80 

1.62 

2.05 

.90 

10.71 
.54 
.61 
.69 

.57 
.73 
.77 
1.28 

1.83 

1.58 

2.06 

.89 

10.68 
.53 
.61 
.66 

.59 

.71 

.79 

1.33 

1.85 
1.65 
2.00 

.88 

80.63 
.52 
.61 
.55 

.60 
.69 
.79 

1.38 

1.80 

1.65 
2.00 

.86 

IQi61 
.52 
.61 
.54 

.61 
.71 
.81 
1.74 

1.80 
1.76 
1.76 
.82 

10.61 
.65 
.63 
.54 

.61 
.71 
.82 
1.74 

1.85 

1.86 
1.60 

.82 

80.62 
.66 
.68 
.54 

.63 
.71 

.85 
1.78 

1.80 
1.85 
1.45 

.82 

80.62 
.59 
.68 
.54 

.61 
.71 

.89 
1.81 

1.80 
1.85 
1.30 
.82 

10.63 
.60 
.68 
.53 

.69 
.71 
.80 
1.80 

1.85 
2.00 
1.20 
.82 

80. 6S 
.61 
.67 
.62 

.61 

.78 

1.05 

1.80 

1.S0 

2.00 

.90 

.88 

80.06 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.57 
.64 
.56 

.59 
.71 
.84 

1.57 

1918 

1919 

19201 

L82 

1.78 
L60 

1921 

.85 

12-yoar  average... 

.99 

1.01 

LOl 

1.02 

1.01 

1.02 

1.03 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.01 

1.02 

LOS 

1  Prices  June  to  December,  1920,  largely  nominal. 

Source:  1010-1920  data  from  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers;  1921  data  from  Boston  Cooi- 
morcLal  Bulletin. 
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Table  358.*— IFooZ:  Qu&ritrhf  4»etoge  pno$  per  pound  on  farmt,  by  Uaimg  diitricts, 

1910-1921. 


Year«Bid  montli. 


Mon- 
tana, 

Florida, 

Ohio, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

lOchl- 

KflB- 

Xpwa, 

T«SM. 

CaU- 

Wyo- 

New 

Ala- 
bama, 
Missls- 
8ipp.l, 
Louis- 
iana, 

and 
Georgia. 

and 

sin.and 

and 

fcrnla. 

Idaho, 

Mexico. 

W«Bt 

1^ 

Indfana. 

pifp^ff 

Qnigonf 

Virginia. 

York. 

Nevada, 

and 
Ailsona. 

• 

10. 2S 

$0.21 

80.22 

fO.20 

8QL16 

8a  14 

89.17 

8a  15 

80.21 

.)» 

.20 

.21 

.19 

.16 

.U 

.16 

.16 

.19 

.22 

.21 

.a 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.19 

.22 

.21 

.90 

•  IS 

.15 

.       .18 

.16 

.14 

.18 

.24 

.23 

.28 

•20 

.15 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.17 

.26 

.26 

«        .24 

.18 

.20 

.22 

.18 

.18 

.98 

.20 

.28 

.26 

.19 

.20 

.22 

.19 

.21 

.28 

.28 

.87 

.20 

•  18 

.17 

.21 

.19 

.20 

.29 

.29 

.28 

.28 

.20 

.18 

.24 

.21 

.20 

.32 

.82 

.88 

.30 

.23 

.24 

.27 

.22 

.25 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.31 

.24 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.25 

.35 

.34 

.34 

.31 

.25 

.21 

.28 

•» 

.26 

.88 

.87 

.36 

.38 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.27 

.25 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.46 

.85 

.46 

.44 

.87 

.82 

.64 

.«t 

.60 

.57 

.44 

.68 

.53 

.46 

.44 

.06 

.64 

.82 

.58 

.47 

.61 

.56 

.48 

.46 

.«0 

.66 

.82 

.69 

.60 

.08 

.57 

.47 

.45 

.80 

.«5 

.68 

.61 

.51 

.49 

.55 

.54 

.40 

.ffir 

.85 

.86 

.61 

.62 

.60 

.55 

.48 

.53 

.67 

.66 

.64 

.80 

.61 

.60 

.64 

.44 

.64 

.62 

.68 

.82 

.66 

.46 

.fi 

.51 

.85 

.60 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.48 

.42 

.48 

.48 

.42 

.44 

-.63 

.68 

.55 

.68 

.46 

.47 

.40 

.46 

.45 

.63 

.87 

.66 

.61 

.44 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.44 

.« 

.68 

.64 

.68 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.46 

.48 

.58 

.50 

.48 

.44 

.46 

.44 

.44 

.44 

.41 

.33 

.30 

.34 

.28 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.88 

.27 

.28 

.24 

.23 

.26 

.28 

.19 

.27 

.28 

.22 

.18 

.20 

.13 

.19 

.15 

.17 

.22 

.19 

.17 

.17 

.15 

.10 

.16 

.14 

.16 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.16 

.12 

.13 

.38 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.u 

.lA 

.16 

,14 

.14 

1810-14: 

Januaiy 

April... 

Jiffir.... 

Ocidbm. 
1916: 

Jannaiy, 

April.... 

Ji3y..... 

October. 
1016: 

JaniiBiy, 

April.... 

July..... 

Octdber. 
1917: 

Janimiy, 

April.... 

Jifiy..... 

Octdber. 
1918: 

January. 

April.... 

Ji3y 

Ootd>6r. 
1919: 

Jannaiy. 

April.... 

Ji5y 

October. 
1920: 

JanuaiT. 

April.... 

July 

Oetoftwr. 
1921: 

January. 

April.... 

July 

October. 
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WOOL— Continued. 
Table  359. — Wool:  InUmational  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1920, 

"Wool"  in  this  table  includes:  Washed,  unwashed,  scoured,  and  puUed  wool;  sUpe,  sheep's  wool  on 
skins  (total  weight  of  wool  and  skins  taken);  and  all  other  animal  fibers  indoded  in  United  States  elaai- 
flcation  of  wool.  The  following  items  liave  been  considered  as  not  within  this  dasslflcatlon:  Carded, 
combed,  and  dyed  wool;  flocks,  goatskins  with  hair  on,  mUl  waste,  noils,  and  tops.  See  "Oeoeral  note," 
Table  291. 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Imparts. 

PKINCaPAL  EXPOBT- 
INO  COUNTEIBS. 

Algeria : 

IJOOO 

pounit. 

2,445 

214 

324 

23,721 

7 

1,247 

IfiOO 
wmnds. 

10,871 
328,204 
676,679 

56,496 
164,651 

28,223 

42,684 
194,801 

1^023 
9,333 

28,505 
139,178 

9,622 

196,440 

1  323 

84,973 

42,817 

1,000 

pounds, 

19 

36 

397 

29,495 

97 

206 

1,000 

poundi. 

10,269 

256,613 

607,585 

41,501 

135,296 

25,204 

49,195 

108,725 

1,342 

14,914 

8,442 

75,141 

1,000 

pounds. 

2,689 

54 

43 

27,344 

889 

128 

IfiOO 
pounds, 

16,892 
839,208 
680,760 

36,104 
202,099 

27,500 

56,705 

274,247 

1,558 

11,329 

19,095 
141,330 

IjOOO 
pounds. 
'^2,392 

1,000 
pounds. 
13,978 
215,472 

Australia . 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. 
Chile 

22,766 
183 
675 

28,056 
191,248 
80^302 
aOi  147 
162,327 

China 

New  Zealand 

168 

'HI 

2,446 

6 

946 

1 

24,406 

5 

431 

24 

6,739 

37 

Persia..^ 

Peru 

Ppftin . 

4,488 

14,S«6 
69,398 

t/ruguay 

FSINGIPAL  IMPOET- 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

63,942 

300,367 

7,794 

601,628 

481,968 

10,223 

31,991 

106,184 

7,267 

11,211 
550,981 
203,208 

48,668 

«2,605 
243,122 

12  268 
862,124 
122,779 

75,355 

14,256 

id2,764 

29,703 
10,100 
8,478 

IH,325 
1,230 

Canada 

10,396 
90,185 

"■^ 

8  035 
847,690 

Franco 

Germany 

Japan. ."., 

49,500 
274 

66,552 
16,303 

Netherlands 

26,362 

32,406 
140 
338 

42,027 
^46 

55,754 

3,783 

5  702 

Russia 

Sweden 

754 

7,950 

444,687 

453,727 

84,418 

«9 

2,347 

407 

6,403 

15.371 

10,249 

985,510 

445,803 

85,131 

58 

151 

18,708 

2,840 

15,952 

11,036 

10,317 

720,457 

250,618 

88,772 

Switzerland 

284 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

22,636 
8,g45 
9,044 

Total 

2,458,820 

2,190,905 

1,206,599 

1,347,373 

2,111,844 

1,896,549   1.053.250 

988,660 

1  Three-year  average. 


*  Austria  only. 


*  I^s  than  500. 


*  One-year  average. 


SWINE. 

Table  360. — Swine:  Nwmber  and  value  on  farms  in  the  United  StateB,  January  7, 

1870-1922. 


estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the'  census  of  I0id^ 
giving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  which  related  to  numbers 
Junel. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Number. 

Farm 
value, 
Jan.1. 

Year. 

Number. 

Fann 
value, 
JaiLL 

1*70,  Jvm^  1 

is,iss 

17,689 
S7,410 
eg,  868 
68,186 

65,620 
65,410 
61, 178 
58,033 

$140,532 
211,036 
281^686 
846,014 
533,300 

615, 170 
523,328 
608,109 
612,051 

1015 

64,618 
67,766 
67,M3 
70,078 
74,684 

50,844 
56,007 
56,006 

1687,470 

569^573 

792,886 

1,887,961 

1,6^,698 

57^406 

IRfiO'  June  1 ^ 

1016 

1800,  Junel 

1917 

1900,  Junel 

1918 

1910,  Apr.  15 

1919 

1011 

1 

'  1920  ... 

1012 

1921 

1013 

1922 

1014 
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SWINE— Continueid. 
Table  361.— ^iwrw:  Fearm  price  per  head  January  J,  1867-2 9gi, 
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Year. 

Price, 
JaiLl. 

Year. 

Price, 
JaiLl. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan.1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan.1. 

1W7 

$4.03 
3.20 
4.65 
fi.60 
5.61 

4.01 
3.67 
3.06 
4.80 
6.00 

5.66 
4.86 
3.18 
4.43 

1881 

$4.70 
5.97 
6.75 
5.57 
5.02 

4.26 
4.48 
4.98 
5.79 
4.91 

4.15 
4.60 
6.41 
5.98 

1805 

$4.97 
4.35 
4.10 
4.89 
4.40 

5.50 
6.20 
7.03 
7.78 
6.15 

5.09 
6.18 
7.62 
6.05 

1909 

16.55 

1868 

1882 

1896 

1910... .£ 

1911 

9.17 

1869 

1883 

1807 

9.37 

1870 

1884 

1886 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

8.00 

1871 

1885 

1809 

9  86 

1872 

1886 

1900 

10.40 

1873 

1887 

1001 

9.87 

1874 

1888 

1902 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

8.40 

1875 

1880 

1908 

11.75 

1876 

1880 

1904 

19.5ft 

1877 

1891 

1905 

22.02 

1878 

1802 

1006 

19.07 

1879 

1893 

1907 

1921 

1922 

12.97 

1880 

1804    . 

1908.  ... 

10.06 

Tablb  362. — Swine:  Number  and  value  on  farms  January  1,  19tO-19£t,  by  States, 


State. 


Number  (thousands) 
Jan.1— 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Average  price  per  head 
Jan.1— 


1920        1921 


1922 


Farm  value  (thousands  of 
dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Dehiware 

Maryland 

Vir^nie 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Oeorria.... 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasoori 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississii^i 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Cdforado...! 

NerwMezioo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreson 

CaUromla 

United  States 


91 
42 
73 
104 
13 

61 

601 

139 

1,191 

39 

306 
941 
305 
1,271 
815 

2,071 
756 
3,084 
3,757 
4,639 

1,106 
1,696 
2,381 
7,864 
3,889 

458 
1,954 
8,436 
1,733 
1,504 

1,832 
1,497 
1  373 
851 
2,226 

1,304 
1,378 

167 
72 

450 

88 
50 
99 
27 

240 
205 
267 
909 


73 


12 

55 

559 

126 

1,143 

37 

291 
847 
298 
1,246 
853 

2,030 
740 
2,806 
3,532 
4,129 

1,084 
1,676 
2.262 
7,471 
3,656 

431 
1,759 
3,505 
1,837 
1,278 

1,594 
1,347 
1,195 
749 
3,426 

1,213 
1,268 

160 
68 

414 

90 
48 
90 
25 

206 
236 
240 

81S 


09 
30 
58 
76 
12 

47 

520 

132 

1,143 

41 

285 
806 
293 
1,258 
038 

2,131 
725 
2,862 
3,667 
4,046 

1,051 
1,659 
2,330 
7,546 
3,668 

435 
1,900 
3,680 
2,118 
1,214 

1,546 
1,807 
1,219 

2,4t6 

1,334 
1,255 

180 
73 

455 

04 
58 
90 
25 

196 
212 
238 
834 


$24.50 
24.00 
22.50 
27.00 
80.00 

27.50 
22.50 
25.20 
23.70 
19.00 

19.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
21.50 

16.90 
13.00 
19.20 
19.00 
20.50 

22.00 
23.50 
34.00 
21.80 
16.50 

21.00 
21.50 
20.90 
17.60 
13.00 

15.00 
12.80 
14.60 
14.30 
19.50 

15.10 
12.50 
20.00 
18.40 
18.00 

21.80 
18.00 
15.00 
14.00 

17.80 
38.30 
19.  .'iO 
18  00 


$21.00 
20.00 
14.80 
20.50 
21.00 

20.00 
17.60 
20.00 
17.50 
16.00 

13.00 
11.50 
14.00 
15.70 
13.50 

11.50 
10.00 
13.80 
13.00 
13.70 

14.30 
14.50 
15.30 
14.50 
11.00 

14.00 
13.50 
13.50 
12.00 
9.90 

9.50 
10.00 

9.50 
11.70 
11.80 

10.30 
8.80 
16.50 
14.00 
12.30 

15.00 
16.00 
13.00 
11.00 

12.50 
15.00 
12.80 
14.50 


$14.70 
15,00 
12.40 
16.30 
17.50 

17.00 
14.50 
17.00 
14.50 
10.00 

11.50 
9.60 
10.80 
12.00 
9.20 

8.60 
7.00 
10.90 
11.00 
10.50 

11.30 
10.50 
11.20 
11.00 
8.50 

11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.50 
7.50 

8.00 
8.60 
8.00 
8.60 
8.50 

8.50 
7.10 
13.10 
12.00 
9.60 

9.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 

11.00 
12.50 
10.70 
11.70 


$2,230 
1,008 
1,642 

1,678 
13,522 

3,503 

28,227 

741 

5,814 
14,115 

^490 
25,420 
18,168 

35,000 
9,815 
59,213 
71,383 
95,100 

24,332 
37,606 
67,144 
171,435 
64,168 

9,618 
42,011 
71,812 
30  328 
19,552 

27,480 
19,162 
19,908 
12,169 
43,407 

19,690 

17,225 

3,340 

1,325 

8,100 

1,918 
900 

1,485 
378 

4,272 
6,174 
5,206 
16.3«V2 


$1,533 

660 

932 

1,703 

252 

1,100 

9,782 

2,520 

20,002 

692 

3,788 
9,740 
4,102 
19,562 
11,616 

23,345 
7,400 
37,820 
45,916 
56,667 

15,501 
24,302 
84,600 
106,330 
40,216 

6,034 
33,746 
47,318 
32,044 
12,652 

15,143 
13,470 
11,352 
8,763 
28,627 

12,494 
11,158 

2,640 
952 

5,092 

1,350 
768 

1,170 
375 

2,575 
8,540 
8,072 
11,861 


$1,014 

450 

719 

1,239 

210 

799 

7,540 

2  244 

16,574 

410 

3,278 
7,728 
8,164 
15,096 
8,630 

18,327 
5,075 
31,196 
39,237 
42,483 

11,876 
17,420 
26,096 
88,006 
31,390 

4,785 
19,000 
36,800 
20,074 

9,105 

12,368 
11,240 
9,752 
6,602 
21,038 

11,339 
8,910 
2,358 
876 
4,368 

816 
636 
900 
250 

2,156 
2,650 
2,493 
9,758 


59, 3H 


56,097  I  56,996 


19.07 


12.97 


10.06 


1,131,674     727.880     573.405 


GoogL 


T 
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SWINE— Continued. 
Table  363. — Hog9:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  1910^1921. 


Yew. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au^. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nof. 

D«C 

1910 

1911 \ 

1912 

$7.76 
7.44 
6.74 

6.n 

7.46 
6.67 
6.32 
9.16 

15.28 
15.69 
13.36 
8.72 

$7.87 
7.04 
6.79 
7.17 

7.76 
6.34 
7.07 
10.33 

15.03 
15.63 
13.62 
8.58 

^.74 
6.94 
7.62 

7.80 
6.83 
7.86 
12.32 

15.58 
16.13 
13.59 
9.13 

$9.26 
6.17 
6.78 
7.94 

7.80 
6.48 
8.21 
13.61 

15.76 
17.89 
18.73 
7.96 

f8.59 
6.72 
6.79 

7.46 

7.60 
6.77 
8.37 
13.72 

15.84 
18.00 
13.44 
7.62 

$8.46 
6.66 
6.65 
7.61 

7.43 
6.80 

12.50 

15.37 
17.80 
13.18 
7.22 

$8.16 
6.92 
6.64 
7.81 

7.72 
6.84 
8.40 
13.35 

15.68 
19.22 
13.66 
8.99 

$7.78 
6.64 
7.11 
7.79 

8.11 
6.61 
8.61 
14.24 

16.89 
19.30 
13.59 
8.73 

$8.27 
6.63 
7.47 
7.68 

8.11 
6.79 
9.22 
15.69 

17.50 
15.81 
13.98 
7.51 

$8.08 
6.09 
7.  TO 
7.60 

7.43 
7.  IS 
8.67 
16.15 

16.50 
13.88 
13.57 
7.31 

«7.«1 
6.« 
7.06 
7.33 

7.00 

6.35 

8.74 

15.31 

15.92 
13.36 
ll.« 
6.66 

t7.M 
5.72 

6.91 

1913 

7.  It 

1914 

6.67 

1915 

6.02 

1916 

8.74 

1917 

15.73 

1918 

15.« 

1919 

12- « 

1920           .   .!.. 

g.») 

1921 

6.53 

T.VBLE  364. — Hogs:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  Chicago,  1910  to 

19gl.^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

^-.^-jYvlS,'!:^ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 •.. 

1920 

1921 

$8.55 
7.95 
6.25 
7.46 

8.30 
6.90 
7.20 
10.90 

16.30 

17,60 

14.97 

9.41 

$9.06 
7.40 
6.20 
8.16 

8.60 
6.80 
8.20 
12.46 

16.66 
17.65 
14.55 
9.42 

$10.66 
6.86 
7.10 
8.90 

8.70 
6.76 
9.65 
14.80 

17.10 
19.10 
14.94 
10.00 

$0.90 
6.25 
7.80 
9.05 

8.65 
7.30 
9.75 
15.76 

17.45 

90.40 

14.79 

8.50 

$0.66 
6.00 
7.65 
8.55 

8.46 
7.60 
9.85 
15.90 

17.45 
20.00 
14.28 
8.35 

$0.46 

7.60 
8.66 
8.J0 
7.60 
9.70 
16.80 

16.60 
20.40 
14.68 
8.19 

$8.76 
6.70 
7.66 
9.05 
8.70 

16.20 

17.^5 
21.85 
14.84 
9.69 

$8.36 
7.30 
8.25 
8.35 

9.00 
6.90 
10.30 
16.90 

19.00 
20.00 
14.74 
9.26 

$8.90 
6.90 
8.45 
8.30 

8.85 
7.25 
10.70 
18.20 

19.65 
17.45 

16.88 
7.61 

$8.60 
6.45 
8.76 
8.20 

7.65 
7.90 
9.80 
17.16 

17,70 
14.35 
14.17 
7.72 

$7.60  $7.«5           $8.90 
6.30     6.40             6.70 
7.75     7.40             7.55 
7.75     7.70             8.35 

7.50     7.10             8.30 
6.65     6.40i             7.10 
9.60     9.95,            9.^ 
17.40   16.85           15.10 

17.70   17.56           17.45 
14.20   13.60           17.55 
11.83     9.55           13.01 
7.01     6.92             8.51 

12-year  average 

10.15 

10.43 

11.20 

11.30 

11.19 

11.06 

11.48'  11.53 

11.51    10.70 

10.11,    9.78 

10.  rs 

»  Prior  to  1920  from phicago  movers'  Journal  Yearbook. 

Table  365. — Hogs:  MonMy  average  and  top  price  per  100  pounds,  1921. 

CHICAGO. 


Mantb. 


1  Top  lor  yesir. 


diu 


1021. 

January 

February. . . 

March 

AprlL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

Average. . . 


Butdier,  bacon,  and  shipper 
hogs. 


Heavy 
weight, 

251 
pounds 


Me- 
dium 
weight, 
201  to 
.250 
me- pounds, 
'1     me- 
dium to 
choice, 


umto 
choice. 


$9.36 
9.20 
9.64 
8.34 

8.29 
8.23 
9.96 
9.47 

8.03 
8.04 
7.08 
6.90 


8.54 


povnds,  pounds. 


$9.54 
9.55 

10.14 
8.09 

8.49 
8.35 
10.33 
10.07 

8.48 
8.26 
7.12 
7.05 


8.84 


Light 

weight, 

151  to 

iWO 


com- 
mon to 
choice. 


$9.72 
9.90 

10.65 
8.96 

8.56 

8.39 

10.47 

10.26 

8.39 
8.17 
7.12 
7.25 


8.99 


hts, 
)to 
150 


cam- 

monto 

choice. 


$9.75 
9.94 

10.53 
8.96 

8.46 

8.33 

10.34 

9.95 

8.05 
8.05 
7.30 
7.43 


8.92 


Packing  sows. 


Smooth 
(250 

pounds 
up). 


$8.76 
8.45 
8.75 
7.46 

7.63 
7.90 
9.04 
8.32 

6.87 
7.04 
6.56 
6.14 


7.74 


Rough 
(200 

pounds 
up). 


i; 

pounds 
down, 

me- 
dium to 
<ihoice. 


$8.37 
7.91 
8.17 
6.92 

7.n 
7.43 
8.57 
7.86 

6.45 
6.57 
6.23 
5.66 


7. 28 


Stock 

pounds 
down, 
com- 
mon to 
dioiee. 


Bulk 
of 

sales. 


$9.66  . 

9.52  . 
10.31  1. 

8.66 :. 

8.06  I. 
8.06  . 
10.04  . 
9.35   . 

7.64  . 

7.95  . 

7.53  . 
7.43  . 


$9.47 
9.42 

10.01 
&54 

8.40 

8.24 

9.80 

.  9.23 

7.59 
7.73 
7.08 
7.02 


T«p. 


$ia35 

10.75 
11.75 
10.25 

J».06 
9.25 
11.75 
1L8S 

9.6S 
9.60 
8.25 

8L2S 


8.68 


8.64  !    M1.8S 
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SWINE— Continued. 
Table  865. — Hogs:  Monthly  average  and  top  price  per  100  pounds^  19fl — Continued, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


Month. 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper 
bop. 

Faokiog  sows. 

pounds 

dofwn, 

me- 

St0(^ 

«?§?' 

pounds 
down, 
oom- 

— I 

Bulk 

of 
sales. 

Heary 

Me- 
dium 

Light 
weight, 
151  to 

aoo 

LIsht 

vSoXAy 

l»to 

150 

avooth 
(250 

Rooeh 

Top. 


January... 
February. , 

March 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

August.... 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Avera^. 


10.31 

8.48 
9.33 
7.67 

10.30 

9.05 
0.71 
7.91 

00.18 
0.10 
0.84 
&24 

09.16 
9.12 
9.86 
8.20 

$8.45 

7.61 
R.03 
6.52 

$8.10 

7.09 
7.80 
5.06 

$9.37 
9.60 
10.78 

88.00 

9.25 

iai4 

8:60 

S9.26 
9.07 
9.77 
8.06 

10.90 

10.05 
11.00 
9.86 

7.71 
7.74 
9.62 
8.97 

7.94 
7.91 
9.81 
0.30 

8.10 
7.91 
9.74 
0.35 

7.97 
7.88 
9.61 
9.20 

6.73 

6.87 
8.78 
7.61 

6.06 
6.16 
8.21 
7.00 

8.03 
7.80 

8.82 
8.67 

8.01 
7.91 
9.86 
9.23 

&56 
8L80 
11.30 
11.36 

7.54 
7.66 
6.67 
6.66 

7.90 
7.74 
6.77 
6.84 

7.75 
7.52 
6.80 
6.92 

7.58 
7.41 
6.88 
6.95 

6.29 

6.64 
6.00 
f.60 

5.51 
5.01 

5w43 
5.36 



7.64 
7.60 
7.04 
6.71 

7.79 
7.62 
6.83 
6.84 

9.50 
&46 

7.60 
7.85 

&08 

&3ft 

8.37 

8.31 

7.00 

6.53 

8.36 

8.35 

Ul.» 

.OMAHA. 


1921. 
January, ..-,.,, 

00.  n 

8.54 
9.36 
7.73 

7.74 
7.66 
9.30 
8.84 

7.45 
7.36 
6.62 
6.43 

09.30 
0.00 

9.71 
8.17 

8.04 
7.88 
9.53 
9.31 

7.77 
7.59 
6.78 
6.59 

00.81 
9.33 

0.86 
8.37 

8.14 
7.04 
9.50 
9.48 

7.04 
7.73 
6.76 
6.65 

07.36 
6.50 

6.61 

18.86 
&00 
&73 
7.04 

7.25 
7.24 
0.71 
8.04 

6.61 
«.»7 
6.03 
9.60 

08.58 

7.41 

a.  17 

6.42 

6.62 
6.62 
8.30 
7.49 

6.11 
6.10 
5.64 
5.20 

08,77 
8.90 
0.48 

8.50 

7.87 
7.76 
8.36 
8.58 

7.54 
7.89 
6.98 
6l67 

09.18 

a»i 

9.48 

7.80 

7.84 
7.70 
9.19 
8.50 

6.97 
7.03 
6.45 
6.50 

09.00 

F^mary  . , 

9.70 

March... 

10.75 

April 

9.65 

MftT 

8.66 

June 

8.86 

July 

11.00 

August 

11.10 

September 

9.35 

October 

8.50 

November..... 

7.75 

DeoiBniber 

7.25 

Average. .......... 

8.03 

8.30 

8.41 

7.30 

6.88 

1      8.08 

7.90 

Ul.lO 

£A8T  8T.  LOUIS. 


1931. 
Jfiiniarv .... 

09.34 
9.W 
9.72 
8.22 

8.19 
8.0! 
10.11 
9.50 

8.02 
7.71 
7.00 
6.99 

to.  68 
9.65 

10.39 
&50 

8.45 
8.35 
10.42 
10.14 

8.59 
8.24 
7.19 
7.23 

09.84 
0.98 

10.76 
8L84 

8.06 
8.31 
10.56 
ia32 

8.55 
8.25 
7.31 
7.40 

to.  88 
10.00 
10.85 
&06 

8.54 
8.28 
10.49 
10.09 

8.40 
8.26 
7.48 
7.46 

S8.08 
7.88 
8.22 
6.73 

6.86 
7-06 

8.28 
7.84 

6.37 
6.51 
6.04 
5.90 

07.62 
7.57 
7.77 
6w30 

6.45 
6.56 

7.81 
7.38 

5.92 
5.96 
5. 03 
5.  48 

09.68 
9.62 

10.18 
8.67 

8.28 
8.01 
9.^S 
9.23 

7.82 
8.17 
7.67 
7.08 

$8.ft8 
8.5G 
9.43 
a  19 

7.73 
7.71 
8.82 
8.44 

7.18 
7.84 

10.71 
O.GS 

10.41 
8.72 

&55 
8.^4 

10.49 

iai4 

8.44 
R.23 
7.28 
7.33 

$10.50 

February...^ 

March... 

10.85 
11.75 

Anril 

10.70 

Ifav 

9.30 

June 

9.00 

fuly 

12.00 

August 

11.80 

September 

9.70 

October 

8.95 

November 

a25 

Decomber 

8.40 

Averaf^e 

8.50 

8.90 

9.06 

9.05 

7.14 

6.70 

8.67 

«8.29 

8.94 

1 12.00 

1  Top  for  year. 


» 10  months'  average. 
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Tablb  Z66.^Hog9:    Yearly 


reeeipU   at    principal    jnarkeU,    and  at    all    viartcft, 
1900  to  19tl. 

[In  tlMnaand8-4.  e.  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 

1914.. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 

1018.. 
1919. . 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Receipts  at  principal  and  otiier  markets.^ 


8,109 
8,290 
7,805 
7,328 
7,239 

7,726 
7,275 
7,201 
8,131 
6,019 

5,587 
7^103 
7,181 
7,671 

6,018 
7,662 
9,188 
7,109 

8,614 
8,672 
7^526 
8,148 


8,094 
3,716 
2,279 
1|969 
2,227 

2,506 
2,676 
2,024 
3,716 
3,003 

2,086 
3,168 
2,623 
2,668 

2,266 
2,531 
2,979 
2,277 

3,328 
3,141 
2,466 
2,206 


2,201 
2,414 
2,247 
2,231 
2,300 

2,294 
2,394 
2,264 
2,425 
2,135 

1,894 
2,367 
2,886 
2,543 

2,269 
2,643 
3,117 
2,797 

3,430 
3,179 
2,708 
2,665 


500 

617 
668 
760 
882 

855 
861 
867 
1,133 
725 

896 

911 

984 

1,257 

1,590 
2,155 
2,675 
1,928 

2,061 
2,190 
2,247 
2,209 


1,792 
1,924 
1,330 
1,668 
1,056 

3,026 
1,923 
2,065 
2,560 
%473 

2,064 
3,106 
2,630 
2,584 

2,560 
2,502 
3,057 
2,706 

8,266 
3,661 
3,399 
3,330 


161 
281 


463 
661 

488 
703 


541 

666 
888 
404 

515 

464 

968 

1,062 

762 
588 

413 
382 


I 


116 
109 
87 
147 
162 

191 
193 
241 
280 
242 

187 

220 
222 
247 

266 
344 
4G7 
352 

384 
368 
341 
334 


960 
1,008 
1,008 
1,113 

1,290 
1,158 
1,289 
1,381 

i,on 

1,044 
1,349 
1,608 
1,533 

1,267 
1,761 
2,131 
2,149 

2,421 
2,322 
2,173 
1,739 


I 


sf 


1,879 
2,105 
1,096 
1,701 
1,657 

1,900 
1,906 
1,923 
2,349 
1,«M 

1,853 
1,922 
1,970 
1,869 

1,725 
1,608 
2,190 
1,920 

2,351 
2,126 
1,914 
1,785 


i 


18,824 
2^135 
1^291 
16,861 
17,816 

19,262 
18,989 
19,252 
22.677 
18,926 

16,582 
20,704 
20,382 
20,576 

19,044 
21,840 
26,781 


26^607 
26,237 

2^797 


14,373 

16,484 
15,  €82 

18,250 
18,233 
18,934 
18,904 


36,213 
43,255 
38,013 

4^968 

44, 4n 
42;  121 
41,101 


1  Prior  to  1916,  receipts  compiled  from  yearbook  ot  stockyard  companies, 
s  Figures  not  obtainable  prior  to  1915. 
•  Not  in  operation. 


Table  367.— flb^a: 


Monthly  and 
and  EoBi  St. 


rly  receipts  at   Chicago,   Kanaai   City,   Omaha, 
uia,  combined,  1910  to  19tl.^ 


I  In  thousands— I.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.   Apr. 


Hay. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

12-year  ayerai^ 


1,179 
1,270 
1,908 
1,640 

1,479 
1,669 
2,313 
2,199 

1,667 
2,418 
2,136 
1,916 


1,128 
1,302 
1,612 
1,315 

1,640 
1,950 
1,697 

1,888 
1,978 
1,357 
1,708 


984 
1,516 
1,350 
1,170 

1,182 
1,511 
1,516 
1,367 

1,963 
1,631 
1,630 
1,346 


788 
1,304 
1,242 
1,154 

1,001 
1,060 
1,154 
1,205 

1,697 
1,571 
1,059 
1,275 


1,057 
1,521 
1,381 
1,267 

1,066 
1,234 
1,366 
1,320 


1,138 
1,487 
1,218 
1,828 

1,167 
1,222 
1,283 
1,125 


1,464  1,246 


1,644 


1,G80 


1,686  1,433 
1,340   1,494 


882 
1,200 
1,090 
1,129 

927 

1,037 
1,000 
1,083 

1,356 
1,314 
1,131 
1,122 


892 

976 

846 

1,095 

830 

921 

1,221 

757 

1,047 
829 
988 

1,092 


970 

763 

1,081 

826 
803 
954 
545 


913 
795 
046 


768 
1,231 

\-r 

1,003 
848 

1,407 
902 

1,376 

1,129 

894 

1,093 


1,030 
1,533 
1,207 
1,288 

1,158 
1,387 
1,996 
1,286 

1,7M 
1,485 
1,381 
1,450 


1,13111,614 
1,4&116,7«1 
1,38615,006 
1,65516,266 


MIS,  096 
N15,418 


2;0911&3U 
1,4B1H9C7 

2, 30718,  €87 
2,O«0il8L«41 
1,611101101 
1, 658^6^  3i8 


1,816 


1,675 


1,42G 


1,211 


1,301 


1,319 


1,114 


058      851 


1.0 


1,416 


1  Prior  to  1915  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies. 
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SWINE— Continued. 

Table  368. — Hogs:  Yearly  receipts,  local  slaughter^  and  stacker  andjeeder  shipments  at 
public  stockyards,  1919-1921. 
[In  thousande— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Receipts. 


1019       1020       1021 


Local  slaughter. 


1010        1020       1021 


Stodcer  and  feeder 
shipments. 


1010        1020        1021 


Alhany-N.Y 

AmarUlo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Bammora^Md. 

Billings,  Mont 

Binningham,  Ala... 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gheyenna  Wyo. . . . 

Ghicftgo,!]! 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dublin,  Qa 

East  St.  Louis,  m.. 

£1  Paso.  Tex 

Emeryvine,  Calif... 
Brie,  Pi 

EvansyfitSL  Ind 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

Fostorla,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Jacksonville,  Fla... 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 
Kansas  City.  Mo.... 
KaoxviUe,  Tenn... . 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Lancaster,  Pa 


Logansport,Ind 

Louisvine,Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala.. . . . 

Moultrie,  Ga 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
New  Brighton,  Minn. 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Oeden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Orangeburg,  8.  C 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  HI 

Philad<dphia,Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


Portland,  Orog 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

San  Antonio .  Tex 

SeatUe,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak... 

Spokane,  Wash. 

l%ooma.  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Total 


2 

2 

83 

0 

063 

11 
23 
22 
1,352 
14 

3 
8,672 
1,674 
1,084 

6 

fi2 
45 
100 


3 

3,650 

17 

10 

43 

255 
588 

70 
2,036 

78 

468 

3>140 

37 

100 


16 
760 
155 

11 
586 

171 


727 

208 

3 

63 

677 

104 

470 

3,170 

2 

7 

800 

345 

1,770 

205 
24 

156 
2,125 
2,100 

53 
25 

125 
2,321 

174 

60 
30 

232 
72 

404 


2 
7 

68 

7 

1,154 

1 

24 

14 

1,404 

11 

10 

7,526 

1,478 

1,012 

7 

60 

56 

120 

341 

444 

3 
3,300 
15 
16 
61 

243 
413 
00 

2,807 
100 
620 

2,466 

42 

204 

185 

23 
428 
217 

30 
554 

100 


1 

8 

01 

10 

1,238 

1 
27 

8 

1,603 

17 

45 

8,148 

1,435 

060 

4 

61 
51 
131 
334 
850 

3 

3,330 

20 

21 


615 

311 

7 

63 

755 

78 

341 

2,708 


2 

354 

481 

2,430 

175 

14 

212 

1,014 

2,247 

34 

30 

05 

2,173 

247 

47 
35 
264 
102 


210 

382 

107 

2,605 

00 

500 
2,205 

15 
166 

44 


05 

0 

480 

•7 
42 

436 
324 

1 

50 
002 
176 
371 
2,665 


2 
424 
485 

2,2n 

150 

5 

170 

1,786 
2,200 

56 
70 

134 
1,730 

452 

33 
50 
148 
113 
360 


44,460 


87 

5 

661 

0) 


730 
13 


7,572 

823 

720 

6 

4 

45 

61 

336 

336 


2,231 
0 
10 
16 

81 

464 

10 

1,434 

66 

468 

2,600 

3 

37 

13 

1 
173 
10 

2 
534 


67 
271 


43 
677 

67 

860 

2,531 

2 


% 


53 
820 
270 

103 


154 

1,010 

1,317 

80 

7 

124 

1,411 

b) 

42 

31 

53 

71 

460 


(») 


42 
5 

874 

0) 
24 


61 

7 

1,013 

27 


(») 


0) 


631 
11 


670 
17 


5,870 

780 

610 

7 

14 

56 

76 

310 

360 

1,678 
11 
16 
15 

80 

322 

10 

1,350 

72 

620 

1,838 

2 

40 

11 

2 

156 

18 

1 

500 

5 


82 
258 


45 
755 

47 

288 

1,008 


457 
413 

01 


210 
1,584 
1,005 

25 

16 

02 

1,206 

5 

32 

34 

86 

101 

356 


5,077 
808 
688 

4 

14 

52 

83 

311 

260 


0) 


0) 


78 

277 

11 

1,377 

47 

500 

1,713 
0 
44 

17 

1 
180 
16 

4 
482 

2 
26 
113 
267 


244 

1 
3 


200 


0). 


22 


2 

4 


40 
002 

47 

331 

1,071 


28 
3 


164 
457 
505 

112 
1 

160 
1,517 
1,668 

36 
33 
132 
1,047 
57 
21 
58 
24 
112 
348 


(») 


15 


17 


1 
27 
103 

4 

2 
2 


15 


161 

3 
2 
3 

28 
2 

12 


20 


0) 


0) 


22 
5 


o 


44 

8 


2 
21 


04 
1 
7 


0) 


0) 


2 
13 
4 


8 


0 

104 

2 

4 
1 

10 
3 

6 


13 


42,121  t  41,101  30,018  \  26,761  I  26,335  I   002  L   7M 
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Table  369. — Hogs:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts,  slaughter,  and  stocler  and  feeder 
ments  at  public  stockyards,  19S1. 

[In  thoaaaad»— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Mp- 


Stockyards. 


GIUcaeo,I]L: 

Beceliits 

Lccal  daughter 

Btocker  sad  feeder 
flbipmeotfl 

Kansas  Cltyi  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  Slighter 

atoelcer  and  feeder 
shipments 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 


Local  slaughter. . . . 
Btocker  and  feeder 

•hipments 

East  St.  Louis,  111.: 

Receipts. . ! 

Locu  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 


Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

fiioux  City,  Iowa: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stooker  and  feeder 

shipments 

JerseyCity,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Loeal  slaughter 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Receix»ts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

PlttsbuTich,  Pa.: 

Receipts 

Loeal  slaughter 

Denver,  G<^.: 

Receipts 

Loeal  skiughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stooker  and  feeder 

shipments..^ 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Roocilits 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cloveland,  Ohio: 

Receipt.*? 

Local  daughter. . . . 


Jan. 


753 

0) 

238 

175 


289 
230 


405 
186 


203 
211 


191 
121 


OS 

06 

174 

136 

0) 

382 
166 


204 
100 


251 
66 


162 

80 

0) 

26 
21 


Feb. 


816 
614 

0) 

244 
183 


827 
244 

0) 

821 
154 


236 
18? 


18 


201 

128 


178 
148 


280 
99 


139 
30 


Mar. 


606 
419 

0) 

191 
134 

17 

260 
108 

(0 

267 
92 


206 
101 


15 


169 
94 


115 
91 


162 

74 


121 
60 


176 
40 

39 

36  I 

2 ; 

111 ; 

74 


156 
87 


(0  I      1 

30  ;      69 
26        60 


Apr. '  May.  Jone. 


673 
465 

0) 

187 
163 


241 
183 

(>) 

274 
94 


157 
126 


167 
99 


116 
104 


208 
102 


127 

66 

<*) 

160 
35 

27 
35 


112 
66 


492 

(») 

366 

216 


288 

186 

(») 

268 
117 


176 
116 


134 
83 


80 
80 

140 
121 

221 

106 


131 
67 


151 

36 


128 
78 

0) 

48 

44 


705 
664 

{') 

226 
197 


287 
232 

(») 

276 
117 


189 
138 


181 
134 


27 
27 

188 
173 

0) 

269 

140 


113 
61 


150 
86 

36 
34 

1 

134 

88 

0) 

32 
29 


100 
83 


July. '  Aug.   Sept.l  Oct. 

I ! ._ 


568 
428 

(») 

126 

96 


246 
177 

184 
64 


113 
94 


162 
96 


25 
26 

148 
131 

0) 

186 
100 


91 

46 

0) 

131 
84 

25 
27 


98 
61 

21 
19 


5S2 
423 

(*) 

147 
108 


162 
122 

0) 

201 

77 


107 
87 


127 
74 

(») 

87 
37 

126 
106 

<*) 

176 
106 


102 
43 


138 
35 


53 

1 

26 
23 

(») 

60 
40 


880 
(I) 

126 
97 


128 

99 

(^) 

199 
77 

3 

104 


103 
66 


2U 

03 


123 

66 


182 
39 

U 

13 

1 

113 
66 

(0 

28 
25 


84  ' 
57 


442 
0) 

142 
100 


126 
94 

<^) 

241 

80 


202 
160 


114 

96 


281 
110 


164 
69 


Nov.  I  Dec.  TotaL 


768 

660 

O) 

178 
132 


161 

118 

(») 


134 

1 


367 
173 


ITS 
152 


143 

1 


MI 
68 


261 
62 


120 
71 

0) 

16 

12 


84 

50 


876 

427 

(») 

165 
112 


8.148 

6,tn 


Ml 

88 


97 
6 


217 
1X7 


«7 

ao 


125, 

41  I 


47 
47 


230 
ISI 


140  I 


147 
59  ' 


2,286 
:  i;7U 

■      w 

3.I8S 

1,071 


3.310 
l,aj8 


241 
61 

2^ 

60 

38 
22 

22 
17 

1 

4 

142 
93 

141 

95 

IS 

14 

22 

IS 

1   8 

(*) 

SO 

62 


e3 


2,209 
l.fSS 

104 


377 
£3 

1,789 

1,047 

609 
609 

1,7S5 
1.617 


2,«»5 

i,8n 


1,603 

<hO 


C.277 
603 

384 

311 

$2 

1,435 
893 


n 

881 


9f» 


iLewthanI 
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Table  870. — Ho^:  Monffily  averagt  weight,  19tl,  and  It-year  average,  at  CMeago, 
Kansas  City,  OmeAay  and  East  St.  Louis, 


Market. 


Jan. 


Ofaieago:  | 

laa... 234 

12-jrear  average,  1910-  I 

1021 219 

Kansas  City: 

1921 J    236 

12-Mar  average,  1910-  i 

1921 1    287 

Omaha:  i 

1921 '    248 

12-year  aversfle,  1910-  ; 

1921 1    232 

Sast  St.  Loula:  I 

1921 ai 

12-yeor  average,  1910-  j 
UBl Iffl 


Feb. 


234 
224 


246 
233 
210 
ISl 


Mar.   l|ir. '  Sfay. 


241 
230 
233 
208 
252 
239 
200 
179 


242 
233 
229 
210 
S50 


239 
235 
224 
206 
269 


Jane. 


241 
236 
2U 
202 
255 


I 


243  ;  246  I  24S 

198  '  198  I  201 


July. 


250 
241 


203 
260 


204 
183 


Aug. 


259 
245 
225 
280 
274 


184 


Sept 


Oct. 


262 
241 
216 
196 
28S 
265 
196 
185 


243 


193 
274 
262 
106 
179 


Nov.  Dec. 


225 
S16 
216 
Ji»5 
244 
248 
205 
182 


226 
216 
223 
200 
288 
286 

2or 

170 


Table  371. — J?op»;  Oor»  and  hag  ratios,  based  on  aversige/arm  prw  per  100  pounds  o] 
live  hogs,  divided  by  average  farm  price  of  J  bushel  of  corn,  1910  to  1921. 


Tear. 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jtmc. 

July. 

Aag. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

- 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

mi . 

12.2 
15.3 
9.1 
13.6 

ia8 

9.5 
9.8 
9.9 

11.2 
11.1 
9.3 
13.5 

12.0 
14.4 
&8 
13.9 

11.3 
&0 
10.5 
10.6 

K).« 
11.8 
9.2 
13.5 

13.6 
13.7 
eL6 
14.4 

11.2 
8.4 
11.4 
11.5 

mi 

11.2 
8.9 
14.3 

14.4 
12.1 
9.9 
14.4 

ia9 

8.5 
11.5 

las 

10.2 
11.1 
8.4 
13.0 

1 
18.8 

ia7 

8.4 
12.7 

las 

8.7 
11.4 
«.« 

ia8 

10.8 

7.6 

12.6 

12.9 
9.8 
«.lf 

12.3 

9.9 
8.7 
11.0 

lao 
ia2 

7.1 

12.2 
9.4 
8.3 

12.1 

lai 

8.7 

ia9 

7.4 
«.9 

laf 

7.8 
13.1 

11.7 
9.9 
9.1 

11.1 

ia3 

8.5 

ia6 

7.7 

mi 
m.2 

8.5 
14.« 

18.0 
9.9 
10.1 

ia2 
ia3 

9.2 
11.1 
«.« 

mo 

0.8 

mi 

14.0 

14.2 

9.3 

12.0 

ia4 
mo 

10.8 

m4 
lai 

11.0 
9.7 
13.0 
15.9 

16.1 
9.3 

a  2 
m5 

m4 
me 
mi 

1L2 

11.5 
9.2 
15.0 
16.0 

14.9 

9.2 

14.1 

m3 

m2 
mi 

9.« 
12.0 

11.8 
9.2 
13.2 
16.2 

13.8 
11. 1 

iflj^ 

0  9 

1918 

12.2 

1914 

ms 

1915 

9  2 

1916 

ia7 

J917 

9.7 

1918 

10.6 

1919 

1920 

m3 

9.8 

i921 

14.0 

"" 

12-y«BrdveragB.... 

11.8 

11.2 

11.4 

11.2 

10.5  1  lao 

10.9  1  ia2 

mo 

11.4 

1L8  1  11.0 

10.9 

?ABLE  872. — Parh^  fre^  ehiUed,  ofid  frozen:   Yearly  exports  and  imports^  by  principal 

countries. 

^  thousands  of  poonds— i.  e.  000  omitted.] 

EXPORTS. 


i  Not  yet  svaOable. 
«  Year  begmnlng  July  1- 


*  XieBS  ttxaa  500  pounds. 

*  Uuclassifled. 


» ^ot  sopanUdy  sMecL 
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Table  372. — Porhj  freshf  chiMed,  and  frozen:   Yearly  exports  and  imports,  &y  prineipai 

countries — Continued. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 

IMPOBTS. 


Country. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

Imported  by— 
Austria^Hungary 

7 

932 

251 

148 

134 

54 

8,211 

42 

3,885 

459 

645 

107 

1,363 

UL187 

3^129 

49 

496 

88 

1,830 

10,794 

20,123 

2,321 

22,172 
35,027 

2.404 

Bei^um r. . .'. 

V 

1 

83 

44,937 
664 

274 

Canadft...... 

380 

123 

1,794 

3208 

35,875 

101 

4 

12,606 

55,358 

250 

64     9,063 

186        216 

4,654        714 

2,189          91 

57,538 
107 

101,223 
158 

1,564 
816 

11,977 

Cuba 

O) 

n^nmfkrk ,. 

(» 

France 

2,184 

9,948 

10,223 

18,880 

6,IqB 

Gormany 

'^-^ 

Netherlands 

47         An 

2 
43 

4 

82,847 

955 

6 

902 

1 

18,015 

2,580 

1          10 

11,150   15,363 
1,722     2,779 

Sweden 

2 

7,54S 

96,455 

18,952 

11 

55 

30,162 

3,498 

4<:^ 

Switzerland 

3,026 
53,760 

14,606 
50,728 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

1;|g 

1  Not  yet  availabie.  •  Not  separately  stated. 
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Table  373. — Fresh  and  smoked  meats:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  per  100  poundg, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  1921. 

CHICAQO. 


Class  of  meat. 


Beeft 


tSO.  90 117. 33  $18. 86 


Choice 

CJood 

Medium 

Comoioii  ••••*. 

Cow- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 

Bun— Common. . 
Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Lamb  and  Mutton: 

Lamb- 
Choice 24.20!  19.24 

Good 22.05;  17.26 

Medium '  19.18'  15.50 

Common 15.78  13.18 

YearUng— 

Good 18.50 

Medium 16.50  13.40 

Common 14.50  1L63 

Mutton- 


Jan. 


Feb. 


18.48;  15.20 
16.88  13.80 
13.431  11.88 

14.63  12.33 
12.80  11.18 
11.30  10.13 
10.75     9.60 

I 
20.10,  18.96 
18.35i  17.90 
16.60;  15.00 
13.30,  13.20 


22.45 


Good 11.05     0.85   13.72 

Medium 9.00    8.53  11.42 

Common 7.50     7.45     9.44 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins— 

8-10  pounds 

10-12pounds....,  21.06 
12-14  pounds....!  19.40 
14-16 pounds....  n7.63 
16  pounds  over. 
Shoulders— 

Sldnned 

Picnics— 
4-6  pounds... 
6-6  pounds. .. 

8  pounds  over.  

Butts,  Boston  style)  I7.90i  15.61i  18.12 


15.38 

14.80 

13.20  12.70 
12.30 


20.02 
18.60 
17.23 
16.11 
14.88 

13.99 

13.70 


Mar. 


17.06 
14.02 
12.55 

13.75 
12.00 


Apr. 


May. 


|18.10i$17.25 
16.66   15.04 


June. 


14.85 
18.00 


14.39 


13.10  12.84 
10.95 


10.82;  11.80 
10.37     9.80 

19.82!  17.55 
18.46  15.85 
16.40   14.10   13.83 


13.64   11.43 


21.92  21.25 
19.28:  18.75 
17.26.16.25 
14.68   13.75 


14.66 
13.50 
U.50 


25.78 
24.44 
22.28 
19.90 
17.80 

15.62 

14.14 
13.14 


15.50 
13.50 
11.50 

14.43 
12.30 
9.90 


27.20 
25.18 
23.00 
20.58 
17.53 

14.90 

12.85 
n.35 


17.28i 


14.76 
13.43 


13.96 


10.48 


17.43 
15.78 


11.03 


116.64 
15.22 
14.02 
12.02 

12.95 
11.88 
10.04 
8.81 

16.26 
15.26 
13.26 
10.76 


23.95 
21.53 
19.03 
15.78 

16.00 
14.00 
12.00 

15.05 
13.05 
10.55 


21.55 
19.68 
18.18 
16.55 
14.45 

12.85 

11.45 
9.50 


14.13 


23.60 
20.88 
18.06 
14.32 


July. 


Aug. 


$16.56 
15.10 
13.54 
n.55 

13.85 
n.38 
10.00 
9.32 

18.18 
16.60 
14.60 
12.18 


25.68 
23.50 
20.68 
17.28 


12.98 
10.98 
8.46 


20.09  22.78 
18.86  21.11 


17.69 
16.54 
15.41 

12.87 

12.69 
11.95 


14.39' 


12.18 
9.95 
7.45 


19.69 
18.09 
16.66 

13.05 

14.23 
13.53 


15.15 


$17. 17  $17. 13  $18. 81  tl8. 34  $13.  OS'SlT.  80 


15,74 
12.99 
10.51 

12.36 
n.28 
9.45 
8.61 


Sept. 


16.20 
13.04 
9.39 

11.64 
10.36 
8.81 
8.05 


17.72  20.41 

15.52  18.60 

13.70  15.43 

10.00  11.03 


23.02 
20.46 
18.23 
15.50 


12.26 
10.34 
7.84 


29.00 
26.88 
23.26 
20.10 
16.66 

14.96 

13.91 
12.94 


18.52 


19.70 
17.70 
15.45 
ILOS 


10.53 
9.05 
6.90 


28.31 
25.59 
21.95 
18.70 
15.46 

14.91 

12.18 
11.83 


18.56 


Oct.   Nov. '  Dec 


At«iw 


16.65:  16.49  16.48! 

18.30  13.00  13.98 

9.76,  9.50  10.75 

11.86  11.50  11.50 

10.23'  9.50  10.26 

8.26;  7.50,  8.36 

7.73  7.00:  7.26 


19.10 
16.58 
13.35 
9.55 


17.85 
16.25 
14.06 
11.28 


10.20 
8.25 
6.40 


25.03 
22.33 
19.33 
17.28 
14.55 

13.43 

11.01 
10.31 


16.61  15.71 
15.19  13.71 
13.23  12.71 


10.03 


19.16  23.80 
17.86  21.02 
16.36  19.58 
13.06  17.08 


9.83 
8.66 
5.82 


17.10 
16.13 
15.11 
14.11 
13.08 

n.eg 

ILOl 
9.90 


16.06i 


10.54 


11.05 
10.05 
7.43 


17.01 
16.11 


16.26 
14.  OB 
11.48 

12.81 

11.36 

9.60 

8.00 

18.15 
16.48 
14.34 
11.54 


21.85 
19.76 
17.39 
14.88 

>15.80 
U4.18 
112.28 

11.9$ 

10.13 

7.98 


18.25  23.13 


21.40 
19.44 


15.09  n7. 56 
14.19j*15.33 

12.71'  13.88 

11.56*  12.78 
10.76.  1L73 


13.42  14.88> 


1  Five  months  average. 

*  Fourtee  n  pounds  over  prior  to  February,  1921. 


•  Eleven  months  average. 
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Table  373. — Frtth  and  smoked  meats:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  per  100  pounds, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  1921—<jontm\ied. 


CHICAQO— Ck>zitiiiu«d. 


Class  of  meat. 


Cured  pork  cots: 
Hams,  smoked  (Il- 
ls average) 

Shoulders,  picnics, 

smokftd 

Bacon,  breakfast... 

Lard  (tierces) 

Lard    compound 
(tierces) 


Jan. 


S34.25 

17.86 
2&25 
16.03 

12.38 


Feb. 


125.63 

17. 

27.81 

14.91 

n.69 


Mar. 


16.73 
27.80 
14.48 

10.63 


Apr. 


S25.50S25.38I26.16 


16.  M 

27.38 
13.07 

9.31 


Maj. 


15.35 
26.60 
11.88 

9.63 


June. 


16.63 
25.63 
12.08 

9.70 


July. 


17.91 
26.44 
13.94 

11.00 


Aug. 


S26. 60  $29. 44 129. 60 126. 56 


17.46 
27.30 
13.66 

11.73 


Sept. 


14.26 
24.88 
13.51 

12.28 


Oct. 


13.63 
22.50 
12.16 

12.13 


Nov. 


15.95 
21.80 
11.62 

1L30 


Dec. 


|22.19S21.38f2L22|25.07 


16.66 
20.66 
11.25 

10.94 


Aver* 
age. 


16.36 
25.33 
13.21 

11. 01 


NEW  YORK. 


Beef: 
Steer- 
Choice 

Good 

Medium. 

Commou 

Cow- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 

BuU— 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Veal: 

Choice 

.  Good 1 

Medium 

Common 

Lamb  and  mutton:  ' 
Lamb— 

Choioe 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins— 

8-10  pounds 

10-12  pounds 

12-14  pounds 

14-16  pounds 

16  pounds  over.. 
Shoulders— 

Skinned 

Picnics— 

4-6poimds 

6-8  pounds 

8 pounds  over.. 
Butts— 

Boneless 

Boston  style 

Cured  pork  cuts: 
Hams,  smoked  (10- 

12  average) 

Shoulders,  picnics, 

smoked 

Baoon,breaklBSt... 

Lard  (tierces) 

Lard    compound 
(tierces) 


$17.36 
16.00 


14.36 
13.35 
12.48 


13.18 
a.  89 

27.25 
23.63 
20.63 
16.30 


25.78 
24.53 
22.33 


13.40 
12.03 
10.05 


25.73 

24.18 
22.98 
220.76 


16.33 


14.20 


23.38 
20.15 


24.63 

19.88 
29.13 
14.13 

U.50 


$14. 
13.36 
12.71 


45  617. 


10.76 


10.22 
9.44 

22.12 
19.85 
14.73 
15.03 


20.33 

18.58 
16.72 


10.97 
9.65 
8.49 


2L65 
20.22 
19.06 
18.00 
10.66 

15.00 


13.84 


19.20 
17.10 


28.00 

17.26 
30.25 
16.13 

11.76 


.08 
16.01 
15.00 

14.40 
13.69 
12.61 

12.39 
n.02 
10.23 

21.58 
19.74 
17.24 
14.38 


22.40 
20.68 
18.48 


12.82 
11.40 
10.18 


24.32 
22.58 
21.16 

19.68 
18.24 

16.77 


14.26 


18.23 


27.60 

16.60 

30.00 
13.90 

10.66 


$18. 60  $16. 


17.04 
15.94 
14.81 

14.63 
13.68 


n.36 
9.95 
9.56 


17.76 
16.38 
12.83 


22.75 
20.68 

18.88 


15.26 
13.38 
10.94 


97 
16.64 
14.71 
13.16 

13.39 
12.40 


a.  42 
10.59 


16.30 
14.58 
12.47 


26.98 
24.23 
22.05 


15.55 
14.28 
10.87 


27.58  22.98 

25.55,  2L28 

24.08  19.90 

2L6S  18.35 


19.48 
15.84 


13.83 


17.13 
13.66 


U.86 


23.55 
18.33   15.60 


27.68 


16.25 
30.00 


26.50 


16.00 
29.50 


13.60   12.44 
9.60     8.75 


$16. 84  $16. 80)$18. 33  $17. 94 
16.66  15.25  15.85  15.34 
14.42  13.36  13.40  13.03 
12.17   11.03   10.35   10.62 


12.84 
a.  82 
10.48 

11.94 
10.28 

8.87 

18.48 
16.34 
16.17 
12.90 


26.88 
24.55 
21.88 
17.14 

12.84 
10.12 
6.86 


22.09 
20.78 
19.18 
18.02 
16.58 

13.40 


11.82 


19.84 
14.79 


25.60 

15.40 
28.05 
12.46 

8.95 


12.76 
11.14 
9.82 


10.17 

18.68 
16.96 
13.88 
a.  68 


25.76 
23.53 
20.94 
16.79 

15.40 
12.36 
9.20 


23.60 
21.71 
20.30 
18.70 
17.40 

13.35 


11.90 


15.12 


28.50 

16.26 
28.00 
13.13 

9.88 


12.42 
10.52 
9.04 


8.74 

20.08 
16.88 
14.12 
11.28 


23.34 
2L26 
19.12 
14.44 

12.28 
10.56 
7.78 


27.98 
25.82 
23.12 
20.01 
17.38 

15.96 


13.38 


17.1 


31.86 

17.72 
29.56 
13.68 

11.20 


11.26 
9.75 
8.47 


8.40 

24.50 
20.86 
16.95 
12.96 


20.73 
19.00 
16.75 
12.40 

12.01 
10.50 
7.56 


29.21 
27.20 
23.92 
19.94 
16.92 

16.05 


a.  86 


18.82 


26.50 

15.25 
27.00 
18.88 

a.  72 


$18. 46  $18. 47  $18. 86  «$17.98 
16.05  14.34  14.92  15.66 
12.64  12.00  12.95  13.98 
9.92     9.70  11.32  •11.80 


10.60 
9.50 
8.56 


8.21 

2L80 
19.18 
16.32 
a.  80 


19.24 
17.90 
16.05 
12.  a2 

a.  25 
10.00 
7.61 


27.70 
25.75 
23.40 
^.10 
17.42 

14.99 


12.25 


18.96 


23.00 

14.00 
24.00 
12.76 

12.25 


9.52 
8.73 
8.11 


6.87 

18.23 
16.40 
14.11 
10.69 


21.26 
19.70 
17.31 


10. 
9.17 
6.74 


19.23 
18.24 
17.38 
16.88 
15.62 

13.41 


a.  60 


16.42 


22.00 

14.00 
24.00 
12.46 

a.  96 


a.38 

10.36 
8.78 


9.17 

2L66 
17.98 
16.25 
13.03 


11.01 
9.34 

«21.4$ 

18.40 
15.78 
12.96 


26.65 
24.98 
22.85 
20.37 

13.30 
11.50 
8.47 


19.63 
18.55 
17.66 
16.59 
15.49 

14.02 


11.99 


15.55 


22.38 

14.00 
24.00 
11.26 

10.76 


•12.49 
1L39 
*9.81 


23.43 

2L64 

19.46 

«16.51 

12.95 
11.25 
8.73 


24.33 
22.66 
21.01 
•18.91 
•17.12 

14.73 


12.78 


17.20 


26.10 

16.97 
27.7ji 
18.22 

10.74 


t  Fourteen  pounds  over  prior  to  February,  1921. 

•  Eleven  months  average. 

*  Nine  months  average. 


»  Six  months  average. 
•  Ten  months  average. 


99912*— YBK  1921- 
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MBATS  AND  LAKD—Oontinued. 

TADtE  374. — Cold-8t&rage  hotdvngs  of  frozen  and  cured  meats,  1917  to  19tl. 

(In  thousands  of  poimda— i.  •.,  000  omitted.) 


Year. 

January  1. 

February  1. 

Marohl. 

Aprill. 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

1917 

808,669 

981,378 

1, 199, 292 

1,015,558 

620,345 

S75,460 

1,117,965 
1,452,312 

976,068 

913,669 
1,265,554 
1,436,378 

1,138,083 

851,990 
1,354,961 
1,388,764 
1,3M,142 
1,107,706 

837, 0»1 
1,319,328 
1,332,443 
1,251,500 
l,0t2,5S8 

831,887 

1,283,768 
1,20^7S 
1,017,209 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Year. 

Julyl. 

August  1. 

September  1 

October  1. 

November  1,  December  L 

1 

1917 

878,508 
1,149,377 
1,254,457 
1,194,464 

960,402 

893,472 
1,136,501 
1,171,381 
1,115,082 

899  406 

778. 119 

1,035^^861 

1,061,274 

9n225 

776,981 

632,802 
905^^326 
984,259 
783,777 
607,455 

687,245 
882,230 
880,719 
670,295 
490,648 

708,00 
«^0g6 
865,101 
655,636 
504,660 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921...., 

Tablb  375.— Xorrf,  part:  Monthly  and  yearly  coverage  price  per  100  poundtf  Chicago,  1910 

to  19tl.' 


Year. 


I  Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Kov. 


Dec 


1910. 112. 43  $12. 50  314. 08  312. 33 

1911 ,  10.32     9.50     8.83     7.93 

1W2 9.24     8l90     9.37   10.06   ia77 

1913 1    9.88^  ia50^  10.66   ILOO^  11.05 


312. 05l$12. 27^111. 
8.03 


1914 1  10.89 

1915 1  10.69 

1916 10.32 

1917 1  16.66 

1918 '  24.39 

1919 23.46 

1920 23.52 

1921 ...!  16.03 


10.67 
ia53 
9.99 
17.00 

26.05 
24.83 
23.14 
14.91 


ia53   ia23 


9.84 


9.96 


10.79  11.77 
19.30  31.00 


26.07 
27.35 


14.48 


25.44 
30.09 
22.71 
13.07 


9.96 

9.71 

12.80 

23.30 

24.53 
33.58 
22.75 
11. 


8.17 
10.87 
ia99 

10.03 
0.39 
12.87 
21.41 

24.50 
34.15 
22.98 
13.03 


85^311. 
8.97 
10.73 
1L28 


&30 
ia57 
1L53 


82  $12. 


1.44 
9.32 


$12.93 

S.85 


11.06   11.47 
It  15   ia60 


$ia  82410. 31»13. 23 

i&^  ia39 
io.«  lass 


9.07] 
11.15 
1X63 


laoa 
a.  05 

13.13 
30L77 

26.09 
34.76 
21.71 
13.94 


0,69 

7.93 

13.44 

23.40 

26.78 
3a  01 
21.16 
13.65 


9.68i  ia22  10188 
8.94 
16.91 
27.13 


&13  9.07 
U.47  15.34 
34.03   34.29 


26.98 
26.19 
22.58 
U.51 


36.66 
37.41 
33.28 
13.16 


2i.69 
2».86 
2107 
1162 


laoGl  ia34 

9.47  fiLai 

1«.6«  13.21 

25w48l  21.79 

25.3l'  28.70 

33.11  38.40 

l&l^  23  2~> 

11. 2&  U  21 


12-yoar  average....!  14.74  14.88  16.35  15. 4T 


15.86  16.80 


15.90 


15.65 


15.80 


16.02 


1&9&  14.90J  15.54 

I 


i  Prior  to  February,  1920,  from  Natioaal  ProTtoioner. 

Table  376.— Co  W-^toro^e  holdings  of  lard,  1916  to  19$^ 
{In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  060  omitted.] 


Year. 


I  Jan.  l.lFeb.  1.  Mar.  1.  Apr.  1. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 63,614   97; 

1921 59,319  83, 


63,304 
80,977 

54,539 
104,274 


92,842 
86,308 
59,310 
138,353 


649  iir 


111,897 
88  460 
65,366 
125,410 
'"  975 


549117,690128! 


97,287 
65,179 
89,864 
112,469 
132,993 
•n,614 


Mayl. 


June  1 


85,113 
72,366 


197113, 


108,781 
61,640 
108, 373  106;  194 107; 

112,409  83,096  92. 

141, 819 152, 807^198,316^191 
152  428 


Julyl. 


87,137 
96,197 
107,871 
92,132 


83,096 
52,807 
181, 993304;  301 


Aug.l. 


Sept.] 


96,9911  82,038 
113,349>163,172 
108,411104,666 
100,478;  87^917 
I9l,881tl?0,774 
194, 490]  149, 686 


Oet.l.Nov.i'D«:.l. 


71,570  86,«29  S&,i^ 

09.  IM|  37,095  44,;>.7 

90,398  7«,  12^11  Sl,r:^ 

76,456  66,036,  49.  is: 

100,366  47,32»  34;ti\> 

85^116  46,85a  ^iVl 
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LrVE-STDCK  VALUES, 
Tabcb  377. — A^^mfoU  Uve-8toek  vaiue  compmmmt. 

[Tton  Tftloes  Jan.  1,  In  millions  of  dollars;  i .  e.,  000,000  omitted;  States  arranged  according  to  1922  rank  In 

vakw  of  all  anlaaals.] 


State. 

CatUe 

p    boga, 
slieep. 

and 

Horses  and  mules. 

Total  (cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  and 
•  mules). 

Rank  in  Kg- 
gregate  value. 

1921 

1922 

Aver- 

lis. 

1900. 

1921 

19C2 

Avtr- 
1920. 

1921 

1922 

Aver- 
1920. 

19B1 

1022 

Iowa 

3o6 
293 
224 
205 
176 

182 
15a 

188 
180 
148 

1S3 
131 
1» 
116 
120 

83 
67 
60 

8& 
70 

6» 
64 
05 
35 

59 

47 

46 
58 
40 
38 

m 

40 
62 
51 
55 

38 
34 
2B 
33 
27 

21 
17 
21 
23 

15 

11 

4 

a 

238 
181 
147 
151 
124 

m 

134 
133 
120 
109 

104 

98 
119 
81 
80 

58 
40 
43 
64 
41 

42 
36 
55 
34 
39 

30 
31 
43 
41 
25 

21 
33 

41 
40 
37 

26 

29 
19 
23 
22 

16 

13 
17 
18 

12 
9 
3 
3 

438 
298 
251 
224 
2tt 

191 
178 
218 
214 
211 

164 
130 
152 

m 

142 

108 
66 
78 

108 
71 

68 
49 
100 
00 
61 

53 
58 
68 
68 
46 

81 
92 

58 

48 
48 
25 
3C 
29 

21 
19 
20 

38 

15 

12 

4 
3 

120 
169 
121 
72 
89 

79 
69 
75 
101 
93 

78 
68 
46 
89 

50 

73 
67 
65 
20 
73 

58 
61 
34 
56 

43 

63 
46 
24 
20 
41 

52 
26 
12 
9 
14 

19 
10 

18 
12 
10 

11 

U 

7 
3 

& 
5 
8 

1 

99 
IM 
95 
61 
81 

70 
62 
60 
70 
67 

65 

62 
36 
56^ 
39 

5^ 

53 

49 

.      25 

47 

45 

51 
29 
42 
35 

40 
38 
22 
18 
31 

38 
22 
10 
8 
10 

16 
9 
16 
11 

8 

11 
12 
7 
2 

5 
4 
3 
1 

162 
186 
164 
82 
103 

90 
83 
105 
138 
138 

97 

78 
51 
76 
71 

96 
75 
71 
38 
81 

88 
62 
44 
63 
45 

59 

58 
28 
24 
40 

80 

32 

16 
16 
11 

22 
12 
21 
13 
12 

14 
16 
9 
5 

7 
6 
4 

1 

476 
462 

345 
277 
265 

261 
222 
263 
281 
341 

230 
199 
2D» 

176 

170 

150 
134 
134 
114 
143 

111 
115 
99 
110 
102 

100 

92 
82 
69 
79 

88 

66 
74 
60 
69 

57 
44 
44 

45 

37 

32 
31 

28 
26 

20 
16 
7 
4 

337 
315 
242 
212 
20. 

198 
196 
193 
190 
176 

160 
160 
155 
137 
119 

112 
93 
92 
89 
88 

87 
87 
84 
76 
74 

70 
69 
65 
99 
59 

56 
55 
M 
48 
47 

42 
38 
35 
34 
30 

27 
25 
24 
20 

17 
13 

5 

600 
484 

415 
306 
3W 

287 
261 
353 
317 
347 

261 

208 
203 
207 
213 

204 
141 
149 
146 
153 

151 
111 
144 
123 
107 

112 

116 
96 
90 
86 

82 
71 
97 
108 
69 

65 
60 
46 
49 
41 

35 
35 
29 
43 

22 
18 

8 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
10 

6 
13 

8 

9 

12 
11 
14 
16 

16 
19 
18 
21 
17 

22 
20 
26 
23 

24 

25 
27 
29 
32 
30 

28 
34 
31 
35 
33 

36 
33 
39 
37 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

••    45 

40 
47 
4- 

1 

Tbx3s • 

2 

Illinois 

3 

Wisconsin 

4 

Ohio    

5 

Minnesota 

6 

New  York, 

7 

8 

Misfsouri 

9 

Karums. ............ 

10 

Indiana. , 

u 

12 

GalifOTTTia 

13 

Michigan 

14 

South  Dakota 

15 

Oklahonuk 

16 

Teoncfsee 

Kentucky 

17 
18 

Colocado 

19 

Geofiia. 

20 

North  Dakota 

21 

a  ortii  Carolina 

Moiitafia - 

22 
23 

Mississippi 

24 

Virginia    

25 

Arkansas 

26 

Alabama - 

27 

Oresen ,..- 

28 

Idaho  :..::::    :::: 

29 

f,.aiT{Ai&n|k 

36 

South  Carolina 

Washinf^ton 

31 
32 

New  Mexico 

38 

"Wyoming 

34 

Arizona 

35 

WestVireinla 

36 

Utah 

37 

Marvland 

38 

Florida.. ..^ 

39 

Venno'it 

10 

^ew  Jetsey. 

11 

Maine-.T 

12 

^fasftacHusetts. . .  r 

43 

Nevada 

14 

OonnwH-l^Tit , , 

45 

New  Ilaiopshlre 

X>elawaro 

47 

Rhode  Island 

-S 

Total 

4,199 

2,954 

4,819 

2,256 

1,826 

2,758 

6,455 

4,780 

7,607 
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LIVE-STOCK  PRICES. 
Table  378. — Farm  prices  of  live  stock,  by  ages  or  dassesy  United  States,  1916-19tt, 


\ 


Classes. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Horses: 

Under  1  year  old 

1  And  n^infflr  2  years, ........ 

$44.30 

•   69.02 

111.28 

51.47 
76.69 
123.59 

19.06 
31.48 
45.81 

4,13 
5.85 
5.02 
10.82 

$45.17 
70.21 
112.64 

53.98 
80.28 
128.17 

20.71 
33.93 
48.63 

5.63 
7.48 
6.78 
13.62 

$45.20 
70.21 
114.30 

67.61 
86.32 
139.88 

23.44 
38.63 
55.62 

9.06 
12.70 
11.26 
20.84 

$42.62 
65.94 
106.17 

59.14 
89.14 
147.66 

24.97 
41.74 
60.41 

8.82 
12.44 
U.02 
21.90 

$87.22 

58.88 
108.53 

60.12 
90.48 
160.54 

24.50 
40.60 
59.66 

8.06 
1L03 

9.60 
21.63 

$31.57 
49.72 
90.70 

47.40 
71.76 
126.89 

17.42 
29.01 
43.72 

5.34 
6.37 
5.93 
15.10 

$9128 
41.19 

2  years  and  over 

7Sl97 

Mules: 

Under  1  year  old 

1  and  under  2  years 

2  years  and  over 

Other  cattle  (than  milk): 

Under  1  year 

35.18 
52.10 
05.  $4 

13.43 

1  and  under  2  years 

22.33 

2  years  and  otot 

82.61 

8hecp: 

Under  1  year 

4.2$ 

Ewes  1  year  and  over 

Wethers  1  year  and  over. . . . 
Kams 

4.84 
4.07 
11.30 

LIVE-STOCK  MARKETINGS. 
Table  379. —  Yearly  marketings  of  live  stock  at  principal  markets,  1900-1921, 

The  combined  receipts  and  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul  yearly  since  1900  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909: 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913, 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Cattle. 


Receipts. 


7,179.344 
7,708,839 
8,375,408 
8,878,789 
8,600,099 

9,202,083 
9,373,825 
9,590,710 
8,827,360 
9,189|312 

9,116,687 
8,629,109 
8,061,494 
7,904,552 

7,182,230 
7,963,591 
9,319,851 
11,241,038 

12,030,068 
12,151,920 
9,969,911 
8,675,963 


Ship 
menu 


3,793,308 
8,888,460 
4,292,705 
4,490,748 
4,552.554 

4,964.753 
5,026,689 
5.360,790 
4,936,731 
5,181,446 

5,122,084 
4,805.766 
4,318,648 
4,596,085 

3,933,663 
3,944,152 
4,713,700 
5,676,015 

6,596,074 
5,256,392 
4,581,771 
4,104,494 


Ilogs. 


Sheep. 


Receipts. 


Shi] 
meni 


its. 


18,573,177 
28,339,864 
17,289,427 
16.780,250 
17,778,827 

18,988,933 
19,223,792 
19,544,617  i 
22,863,701  ' 
18,420,012 

14,853,472 
19,926,547  j 
19,771,825 
19,924,331  I 

18,272,091  I 
21,031,405 
25,345,802 
20,945,301 

25,461,514 
25,280,245 
22,433,301 
22,060,870 


5,336,826 
5,772,717 
4,130,675 
4,233,572 
5,254,545 

5,614,306 
5,440,333 
5.998,069 
7,2as,403 
6,381,667 

4.628,760 
6,418,246 
6,096,906 
6,414,815 

5,816,069 
6,823,983 
8,264,752 
5,173,567 

5,368,431 
6,041,663 
6,304,630 
6,841,880 


Receipts. 


6hl] 


its. 


7,061,466 
7,7W,359 
9.177,050 
9,68«,692 
9,604,812 

2,500. 6#6 
2,712,8«6 
3,561,000 

10.572,250 
10,864,437 
9,&W.877 
9,833,640 
10.284,858 

4,172,388 

12,366,375 
13.521,492 
13,733,980 
14,087,830 

6,013,215 
5,891,084 
6,360,402 
6,0€6;2aD 

13,272,491 
11,160.246 
11,639,022 
10,017,353 

5,331,448 
4,870,504 
4,640615 
3,6«8,«7 

12,064,416 
14,307,503 
11,117,479 
11,755,676 

4,709.505 
^701,848 
4,157,730 
8.610,311 

Figures  for  1900-1909,  inclusive,  were  taken  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finaooe  of 
the  united  States;  1910  and  subsequentlv  from  official  reports  of  the  stockyards  in  the  cities  mentioned. 

The  receipts  of  (^ves  (not  included  in  ^'Cattle")  at  the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph. 
St  Paul,  and  Sioux  City,  combined,  wore  about  1,633.196  In  1921, 1,645,958  in  1920. 1.589.491  in  1919, 1^1.797 
in  1918, 1,180.063.  in  1917. 918,778  in  1916, 726.145  in  1915, 664,000  In  1914,  741,006  in  1913,  about  910.000  In 
1912,975,000  in  1911,  981,000  in  1910,  and  869,000  In  1909. 
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Someof  the  principal  Caeta  connected  with  the  Federal  meat  inspection  as  administered  bj  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  figures  oover  the  annual  totals  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1907.  which  was  the  first  year  of  operations  under  the  meat^nspection  law  now  in  force. 
The  data  given  comprue  the  number  of  estabUshments  at  which  inspection  is  conducted;  the  number 
of  anunaJs  of  each  species  inspected  at  slaughter;  the  number  of  each  species  oondemned,  both  whoUy 
and  1  n  part,  and  the  percentage  condemned  ofeaeh  species  and  of  all  animals;  the  quantity  of  meat  products 
prepared  or  processed  under  Federalsupervision,ana  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  the  latter  condemned. 

Further  details  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection  are  published  each  year  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry. 

Table  380. — Number  of  estahlishTnents  insptcUd  and  total  number  o/animale  slaughtered 
unaer  Federal  inspection  annually  ^  1907  to  1921, 


Estab- 
Year  ended  June  80~-     Ush- 
ments. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Go^ts. 

AU 
animals. 

1907 1       708 

1908 ,        787 

1909 ,        876 

7,621,717 

7,325,337 
T;  962, 189 

7,781,030 
7,532,005 
7,155,816 
6,724,117 

6,964,402 

7,404,288 

0,299,489 

lO;  938;  287 

11,241,991 
9,709,819 
8,179  572 

1,763,574 
1  995^487 
2,046,711 
2,205,009 

2,219,908 
2,242,029 
2,098,484 
1,814,904 

1,735,902 
2,048^022 
2,679,745 
3,323,077 

3,674,227 
4,227,558 
3,896,207 

81,815,900 
35,113,077 
35,427,981 
27:666,021 

29,916,363 
34,966,378 
32,287,538 
33,280,705 

86,247,058 
40,482,799 
40,210,847 
35,449,247 

44,398,389 
38,981,914 
37  702  866 

9,681,876 
9,702,545 
10,802,903 
11,149,937 

13,005,502 
14,206,724 
14,724,466 
14,968,834 

12,909,089 
11,986,926 
11,343,418 
8,769,496 

11,268,370 
12,334,827 
12,452,435 

09,193 
115,811 

54,145 
63,983 
56,  W6 
121,827 

165,533 
180,356 
174,649 
149,503 

125,660 
77,270 
20,027 

53,973,337 
55,672,075 
49,179,057 

52,*^6,948 
59,014,019 
56,322,859 
56,909,387 

58,022.884 
62,101,391' 
63,708,148 
58,629,612 

70,706,637 
165,332,477 
162, 252;  442 

1910 '. 919 

1911 936 

1912 940 

19J3 1        910 

1914 893 

1915 896 

1916 875 

J917 833 

4918 884 

1919 805 

1920 897 

1921 892 

1  Including  1,089  horses  slaughtered  in  1920  and  1,336  in  1921. 

Table  381. — Condemnations  of  animals  at  slaughter^  1907-1921. 


Cattle.                1               Calves. 

Swine, 

Year  ended  June  80— 

Whole. 

Part. 

«,174 
67;  482 
99,739 
122,167 

123,969 
134  783 
130,139 
138,085 

178,409 
188,915 
249,637 
178,940 

166,791 
194,068 
176,762 

Per 

oent.i 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 
06nt.i 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 

oent.i 

3907 

27,933 
33,216 
35  103 
42,426 

39,402 

50,363 

.    50,775 

48,356 

52,496 
57,579 
78,706 
68,156 

59,549 
58,602 
46,854 

1.68 
1.41 
1.84 
2.07 

2.10 
2.46 
2.53 
2.77 

3.32 
3.33 
3.53 
2.26 

2.01 
2.60 
2.73 

6,414 
5,854 
8,213 
7,524 

7,664 
8927 
9  216 
6,696 

5,041 
6,681 
10,112 
^109 

9,202 
13,820 
7;  703 

245 

396 
409 
500 

781 
1,212 
1,377 
1,234 

1,750 
1,988 
2,927 
2;308 

2,479 
2,866 
2,323 

a38 
.31 
.42 
.35 

.38 
.45 
.50 
.44 

.44 

.42 

.49 
.31 

.32 
.39 
.26 

105,879 
127^933 
86,912 
52,439 

59,477 
129,002 
173,037 
204,942 

213,905 
195,107 
158,480 
113>079 

128,805 
133,476 
122,609 

436,161 
636,589 
799,300 
726,829 

877,528 
323,992 
373,993 
422,275 

464,217 

M6,2go 

528,288 
347,006 

433,433 
550,580 
492,132 

1.70 
2.18 
2  50 

1808 

1909 

1910 

2.82 
3.13 

1911 

1912 

1  30 

J913 

1  70 

1914 

1  88 

1915 

1  87 

1916 

1.83 
1.71 
1  30 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1.27 
L75 
1  63 

1020 

1921 

Averafe: 

1907-1916 

34,670 
48,278 
64,518 

95,640 
141,077 
195,668 

L74 
2.02 
2.68 

7,001 
7:687 
9,585 

388 
1,271 
2,514 

.36 
.44 

.38 

•  93,291 
156,253 
145,789 

649,720 
492,401 
481,1-9 

2.29 

1911-1915 

1.95 

1916-1920 

1.57 

1  Includes  both  whole  and  parts.    It  should  be  understood  that  the  parts  here  recorded  are  primal 
I^arts;  a  much  larger  number  of  less  important  parts,  especially  in  swine,  are  condemned  in  addition. 
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Table  381. — CcmdemnafA(m9  of  (XMrnak  at  slaughter j  1907-1921 — Continued. 


1 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

^H  yiiw>yl« 

Whole. 

Pari. 

Per 
cent.! 

WlMie. 

Part. 

Per 

eenl> 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 
ee&t.> 

1907 

9,524 
8,090 
10^747 
11,127 

10,789 
15,402 
16,a57 
20,563 

17,611 
15,067 
16,749 
12,564 

14,371 
20,028 
12,666 

296 

198 

179 

24,714 

7,394 

3,8n 

939 

1,664 

298 

1,007 

437 

227 

330 
627 
270 

a  10 
.09 
.10 
.32 

.14 
.13 
.12 
.15 

.14 
.13 
.15 
.15 

.13 
.17 

.10 

42 
33 
82 
2Z8 

61 

84 

76 

746 

653 

663 

1,349 

<19 

318 
135 
23 

ao8 

.07 
.12 
.19 

.11 

.n 

.14 

.62 

.40 
.46 
.80 
.28 

.27 
.18 
.16 

140^798 

175,126 
141,067 
113,742 

208,778 
250,661 
281,308 

290,606 
275,067 
265,396 
202;  327 

212,245 
«  226, 126 
M80,874 

529;  8» 

704,666 
809^628 
874,211 

1,009,672 
463,899 
506,449 
668,106 

044,688 
7dS^361 
781.331 
528,482 

668,090 
•748.136 
•671,504 

LSI 

1908 

L63 

1909 

L87 

1910 

2.01 

1911 

2.13 

1912 

14 
161 
42 

17 
10 

LD 

1913 

L34 

1914 

L48 

1915 

L6I 

1916 

L63 

1017 

LGI 

1018 

L25 

WIO 

LIS 

1926 

L49 

1921. ». 

1.38 

Aywam: 

19W-1910 

0,872 
16,204 
15,764 

6,^7 

2,813 

526 

.16 
.H 
.15 

96 
324 
577 

44 

.14 
.36 
.44 

144,920 
228,746 
236,236 

752,006 
637,567 

L71 

1911-1915 

i.n 

1916-1920 

679,872       1-42 

1  Inchidee  both  whole  and  parts.    It  shonld  be  understood  that  the  parts  here  recorded  ara  ptimatk  parb; 
m  jnueh  larger  number  of  leas  iBiportaiitpartii.  espeetafly  in  swine,  are  condemned  in  addition. 
*  Includes  condemnation  of  horses:  Whole,  64,  part  4,  for  1900;  and  whole,  19,  part  7,  for  1921. 

Tablb  SS2,—^uarUUy  of  meal  and  meat  food  products  prepared,  and  quantUy  and  per- 
eentage  condemned,  under  Federal  supervision  annuaUy,  1907  to  1921. 


Year  ended      Prepared  or 
June  30—        processed. 

Con- 
danmed. 

Per 
eentage 

con- 
demned. 

Year  ended 
JunaJO- 

Prepared  or 
processed. 

Con- 
demaed. 

Per 

centa^ 

con- 
demned. 

1907 

1908 

lOiO 

1910 

1911 

Pounds. 
4,464,213,208 
5^958,298,364 
6^791,437,082 
6,223,964,508 
6,934,233,214 

7,279,568,966 
7^004,809,809 
7,083>,296,975 
71533,070,002 
7,474,242,192 

PotmSe. 

14,874,687 

4.3,344,206 

24,679,764 

19,031,806 

21,073,577 

18,096,587 
18,861,930 
19,136,469 
18,780,122 
17,807,367 

Percent. 
033 
.73 
.36 
.31 
.31 

.26 
.27 
.27 
.25 
.24 

1917 

1918 

19t9 

It2». 

1921 

Avara0K 
1907-1910. 
mi-1915. 
1916^020. 

Pounds. 
7,663,633,957 
7,906,184,924 
9,169,042,040 
7,755,158,142 
7,127,820,472 

Pounds. 

19,857,270 

17,643,1m 

30,323,320 

18,201,648 

14,079,435 

Percent. 

.23 
.33 
.23 

.28 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

5,860,478,299 
7,174,998,501 
7,908^462,258 

25,40,589 
19.187,537 
20,764,558 

.43 

.27 

.36 

The  principal  Items  in  Table  382,  In  the  order  of  magnitude,  are:  Cured  pork,  lard,  sausage,  canned  beef, 
lard  substitutes,  and  oleo  products.    The  list  includes  a  large  number  of  less  important  items. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  products  are  entirdy  separate  and  additional  to  the  rarrsss 
inspection  at  time  of  slaughter.  They  are,  in  fact,  reinspecticns  of  such  portions  of  the  carcass  as  have 
snbsequently  undergone  some  process  of  manufacture. 

Table  383. — Quantity  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  imported,  and  quantity  and  per- 
centage condemned  or  refused  entry  ^  1914  to  1921, 


Year  ended  June  3fr— 

Total 
imported. 

Con- 
denmed. 

Revised 
entry. 

PereeotigB 
c(»demDid 
or  ratesed. 

1914  (9  months) 

PotmiB. 

197,389,348 
245,028,437 
l]e^5i4,«6 
28^138,^906 
69,025,4W 
179,911,142 
77,781,329 
162,042,627 

551,850 

383,.lflft 

989,916 
340^358 
229,838 
419,009 

Pottntft. 

Pircrar. 

as8 

1915 

70^454 
118^  917 

414,452 
501,802 
392.166 
108,708 

as 

1916 

.37 

1917 

1.36 

1918 

138 

1919 

.47 

1920 

.80 

1921 

.a 

1 
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[CompUad  in  the  Buroau  of  Markate  and  Crop  BsUmates  from  nports  of  the  Foreign  Coimnerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  XTnEited  States,  united  States  Department  of  Commerce.] 

Table  384. — AffrieuUwnd  importa  cf  the  Unit&d  Skties  dwrvnff  the  S  pears  ending  Dee.  31  ^ 

19X0, 

[The  flgorti  aie  in  roimd  thousands,  I.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Article  imported. 


Quaotltr.    Vsloe 


Year  ending  Detf!  Sir-- 


101S 


Quantity.    Taloe. 


1919 


Qnsntity.    Value. 


1020 


ANDLLh  IIATTXE. 

Ammals.  live: 

Cattle* number. 

Horses' do... 

Sheep* do... 

Swine do... 

All  other,  including  fowls 


ThOH- 


71lo«- 


r*ott- 


353 

4 

150 

7 


125,519 

780 

1,054 

180 

403 


642 

5 

225 

21 


tanda, 

803 

2,473 

758 

707 


379 


173 
1 


Hum- 

8and$. 

127,410 

1,080 

1,730 

23 

1,201 


Total  live  animals. . 


28,632 


58,6OT 


31,552 


Beeswax.. 


.pounds. 


1,558 


584 


2,384 


896  4^143 


0airv  products: 

Butter. do... 

Choose do... 

Milk  and  cream 

Fresh gallons. 

CondensfKl . ........... 


Total  dairy  priOduots . 


1,055 
7,562 


*  1,356 
« 10,006 


580 

3,056 

•1,646 

^727 

4028 


9,519 
11,332 


4,860 
4,073 


3,685 
16,509 


1,850 
2,080 


dosen.. 

B^  albumen pounds.. 

Eggs,  dried,  frozen,  etc do — 

Featners  and  downs,  crude: 

Ostrich do.... 

Other do.... 

Tibers,  animal: 
Sillr— 

Cocoons do.... 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  co- 
coons  ....•., pounds.. 

Waste do.... 

Total  silk do.... 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,and  likeanlmals— 

Class  1,.  clothing pounds.. 

Class  2,  combing do 

Class  3,  carpets do — 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca, 
etc pounds.. 

Total  wool do — 

Qelatln do — 

Olue  and  glue  size do..., 

Bioney 


1,245 

M,3«7 

6,752 

(') 


6>94e 

3^ 
«503 

2,460 

676 
844 


1,247 
7,978 
24^891 

300 
1,600 


12,863 

395 
6,061 
8,470 

2,608 


220 

32,866 
15,636 


297 

180,210 
13,602 


44,817 
9,853 


487 

329,339 
12,061 


481 729   194,199 


55»522 


341,887 


373^911 

4,223 

60,202 

6,301 


216,790 
2,647 
29,256 


334,100 
7,734 
96,948 


3y060    7,111 


171,289 
4. 584 
36,898 

3,994 


453,727 

88! 
732, 

40? 


251,773 


445,893 


216,765 


173 


440 
866 
454 


242 
209 
566 


37,454 
15,994 


4,118 
23,756 


1,700 
9,111 
29,023 

143 
3,720, 


1,418 


18,646 
5,657 


2,702 
3,332 


30,337 

618 
4,593 
7;  234 

1,088 
1,509 


XI 

30,058 
9,401 


39,660 


212,392 
6,643 
35,870 


316 

284,891 
15,832 


801,038 


109,001 
3,834 
11,564 


4,712»    2,572 


259,6171      126,971 


2,3131    •     1,225 

2,777!  662 

990|         1,338 


1  l^orest  products  come  within  tb»  scope  of  ttu  Dspartmnat  of  Agricultiire  and  are  therefore  indnded  ia 
alphabetical  order  in  these  tables. 
«  Including  all  imported  free  of  duty. 
►Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
*  July  I  to  Dec.  31. 
»  Not  stated. 
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Table  384. — Agricultural  imporU  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years  ending  Dec,  SI, 

19i0 — Continued . 


Article  imporled. 


Year  ending  Dec.  Si- 


ms 


Quantity.    Value. 


1919 


1920 


QuanUty. 


Value.   .Quantity.    Value. 


I 


ANIMAL  II ATTEB— continued. 

Packing-house  products: 

Blood,  dried pounds . , 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns do 

Bristles •. do.... 

Grease do 

Hair- 
Horse do..., 

Other  animal do 

Hide  cuttings  and  other  glue  stock 
pounds., 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  iurs-> 

Builalo  hides,  dry pounds. . 

Gabretta do 

CaUskins — 

Dry do..., 

Oreen  or  pickled do 

Cattle  hide»-~ 

Dry do.... 

Green  or  pickled do. . . , 

Goatskins- 
Dry do..., 

Green  or  pickled do. . . 

Horse  and  ass  skins- 
Dry do 

G  recn  or  pickled do 

Kangaroo .',  .do. ... 

Sheepskins*— 

Dry, do... 

Green  or  pickled do... 

Other do.... 

Total  hides  and  skins do. . . . 

Meat- 

Curod— 

Bacon  and  hams do 

Meat  prepared  or  preserved 

pounds.. 

Sausage,  bologna do 

Fresh- 
Beef  and  voal do 

Mutton  and  lamb do 

Pork do.... 

Other,  including  meat  extracts 
pounds., 


Total  meat. . 


Oleo  stearin. pounds. 

Rennets do... 

Sausage  casings do... 

Tallow do... 

Total  packing-house  products. . . 

Total  animal  matter 


VEOVTABLS  MATTSE. 

Argob  or  wino  lees pounds. 

Breadsltifrs.    {See  Grain  and  grain  prod- 
^ucts.) 

Broom  com long  tons. 

Chicory  root,  prepared pounds. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate: 

Cocoa,  crude,  leaves  and  shells  of  .do. . . 
Coooa  and  chocolate,  prepared .  .do. . . 

Total  cocoa  and  chocolate.do. . . 


Tkott- 

2,880 
3,476 

9,382 


5,819 


5,489 
2,093 

34,836 
186,215 

53,806 
9,058 

873 

4,125 

679 

21,530 
30,934 
6,933 


Th/m- 

sands. 

S639 

685 

5,705 

8,569 

998 
317 

455 


1,647 


2,237 

717 

10,157 
41,873 

28,643 
1,847 

183 
536, 
733 

7,532 
9,870 
2,168 


ThOUr 

Mndt. 

11,004 

50,888 

3,159 

33,871 

4,015 
4,545 

13,781 


15,620 
94 

42,325 
22,290 

96,100 
311,092 

111,134 
22,62? 

12,077 

15,976 

1,384 

43,560 
41,471 
9,lo» 


Thou- 

tand*. 

1380 

84i; 

6,035 

3,304 

1,644 
542 


Then-    ! 

aandi.    I 

14,463 

178,067 

4,945; 

26,323 

4,896' 
6,770, 


Thou- 

MmdM. 

S57S 

3,338 

10,388 

2,843 

2,20a 
1,218 


979        36,856;  2,230 


3, 4631 
86 

20,914 
12,730 

34,367 

91,  r- 


9,729 

3,612 
3,633 
1,363 

21,288 
15,232 
3.031 


361,890;      108,043 


1,863 


544 

38,201 


23,339  4,150 

608'  134 

1,722:  377 

0)  7,1 


50,756 


n 


1,557 


744,835 


2,646 

21,190 
72 

38,462 

8,209 
2,779 

8,596 


306,509 


788 

5,838 
43 

6,408 

1,547 

601 


1,8 


17,063 


•5, 395: 


I 


250  2,358 

79  103 

3,508  11,234 

«702  12,006 


9,484 

12. 

I 

16,903' 

18,230 

50,  ISO* 
216,174 

69,877 
10,327j 

5,043' 
11,803! 
1,389^ 

29,833 
52,916. 
9,098 


2,721 
14 

0,980 
«,2n 

21,002 
64,383 

82,415 
6,22S 

1.G20 
2,636 
1,4^ 

17,396 

20,830 

3,815 


510,239       243,878 


7», 

7,199" 

157' 

I 

50,182 

101,168 

1,541, 

7,448 


235 

1,610 
74 

8,037 

12,645 

415 

2,009 


25,  W5 


475  963 

147  250 

5,629  12,138 

1,813  14,875 


1511 
141 

7.049 
1.842 


175,606;. 


345,361. 


663,532,. 


995,803. 


360,016        37,972      392,364        58,341>      344,996 


>  Not  stated.        >  Except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on.       *  July  1  to  Dec.  31.       « Less  than 
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Table  384. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years  ending  Dec,  Sif 

1920 — Continued. 


Article  imported. 


Year  ending  I>ee.  Si- 


ms 


Qosntlty, 


Velne. 


1919 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1920 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


VEOSTABLE  MATTEB— Continued. 

Coffee pounds.. 

Fibers,  vegetable: 

Cotton do.... 

Flax long  tons.. 

Hemp do 

Istle do.... 

Jute  and  Jute  butts do 

Kapoc do 

Manila. do 

New  Zealand  flax do 

Sisal  grass do 

Other do.... 


Hum- 
mndt, 
190,423 


Tktm- 
1,337,664 


Total  Tegotable  fibers . 


Forest  products: 

Cinchona  berk poonds. 

Cork,  wood  and  bark do... 

Dyewood  extracts do... 

Dyewoods— 

Logwood i^ng  tons. . 

Oth» ^.do. 


Total  dyewoods 


.do. 


Gums— 

Arabic  or  Senegal pounds. . 

Camphor— 

Crude ." do.... 

Refined do. 

Chide do 

Copal,  kauri,  and  damar do. . . 

Qambier,  or  terra  Japonica.  .do. . . 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  etc.— 

Balata pounds. 

Guayule  gum do. . . . 

Qutia  Jo(Natong  or  East  Indian 

gum pounds.. 

Outta-percha do. . . . 

India  rubber do... 

Total  India  rubber,  etc.  do 

Shellac do. . 

Other do . . 


Total  gums do 

Ivory,  vegetable do 

Tanning  materials— 

Mangrove  bark long  tons. . 

Quebracho,  extract pounds. . 

Quebracho  wood long  tons. . 

Sumac,    ground    or    unground 

pounds.. 

Other 


Total  tanning  materials . 


Wood- 
Brier  root  or  brierwood  and  Ivory 

or  laurel  root 

Chair  cane  or  reed 


112,684 
S 
4 
82 
71 
10 
79 
14 
152 
14 


41,624 
7,S63 
1,982 
8,649 
6,468 
2,820 

29,  r- 

4,1 

64,937 

2,978 


175^858 

2 
21 
62 
11 
69 

7 
145 

7 


Tkon- 

MfMlff. 

8262,451 


138»74i 
8,849 
8,225 
8,385 
9,098 
3848 

1,084 

83,585 

1,842 


156,011 


153,664 


3,506 


792 

si,898 

•188 


796 


5,961 

28,287 

1,157 


1,076 

1,803 

210 


550 

88 


4,068 

63»972 

1,156 


61 


1,464 


31 


77 


<4,4dl 

3,474 

947 

7,251 

33,664 

8,764 


•816 

1,647 

770 

8,917 

3,250 

952 


5^943 

2,694 
2,125 
9,446 
20,326 
4,745 


819 

2,506 
8,830 
6,217 
2,063 
432 


6^496 

8,833 

1,144 

9,860 

69,334 

10,095 


1,647 
1,376 

9,932 

1,208 

325,959 


836 
413 

684 

226 

146,878 


3)204 

18,663 

6,496 

586,940 


987 
761 

2,214 

1,069 

215,820 


2,384 
1,699 

12,706 

7,129 

566, 546 


340,022 
18,664 


148,537   565,931 


9,029! 
1,903 


24,426 
11,291 


220^801 

11,869 
8,387 


590,464 

28,587 
12,990 


170, 72l|   646,927 


251,944 


732,805 


41,142 


2 

131,110 

23 

13,310 


1,3 


97 

5,699' 

367 

425 
438 


31,779    1,172 


3 
144,497 


14,725 


6,903 
54 

558 
1,824 


49,690 


7 

106,807 

56 

12,997 


7,016L 


9,427 


255. 


1,288 
236 


219,121 


1,626 

2,726 

170 


2,187 
70 


2,257 


764 

6,207 
2,246 
^749 
9,596 
807 


1,260 
346 

2,069 

1,620 

242,790 


247,991 

23,060 
3,756 


300,205 


2,661 

316 
6,700 


3,016 


11,311 


1,006 
1,296 


1  Not  stated.        •  Includes  "  Waste,  refuse,  etc., "  prior  to  July  1, 1918.         •  July  1  to  Deo.  SI. 
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Tabu  d^A.-^A^netdtumliinportaofike  UmUdState9durinfftheSyean€ndin§I>ee.Stf 

1A0<^— OoBtiaued. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 

Article  imported. 

1«8 

1919 

1920 

QnttBtity. 

ValBs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fcrest  prodncts-^Cocfclniied. 

Cedw '. Mfeet.. 

Mahogany < do 

Other....' do.... 

Tkm- 

ft 

44 

MfUU. 

1677 

Dkoa- 
tands. 
9 
4» 

Thou- 
tands. 

ThOUr 

—•J 

53 

14 

Thou- 

MSldS. 

8780 
7,198 
i;330 

Total  cabixMt  woods do 

5,23ft 

6,271 

7S\ 

8^253 

Logs  and  roimd  timber do. . . . 

z4 

567 

93 

1,601 

re 

2,060 

Lumber- 
Boards  and  other  sawed  lum- 
ber  Mfeet.. 

Laths M.. 

8Sfa»«tea. M.. 

Other 

282 

Km 

84,315 

986 

5,687 

1,072 

1,149 

803 

1,987 

37,281 
3^637 
8,720 
r,389 

1,351 

442 

1,964 

67,7»4 
4^173 

11^280 
2;  901 

Total  limber. . . .  ,  ^    , 

41,980 

50,407 

78,068 

Pulp  wood,  peeled,  roeaed,  aad 

rough cords.. 

Rattan  and  reeds 

1,37W 

13,368 

«257 
938 

1,047 
41 

10,450 

872 

667 

l,»l 

668 

Timber,  ship  and  other 

AJl  5>ther  wood 

1,678 

-  ....... 

Total  wood..*., ....*.... 

64»737 

n,188 

111,172 

Wood  palp. long  tons.. 

616 

31,477 

568 

37,048 

809 

80,418 

Total  forest  products., 

2T9,606 

874,455 

521,332 

fnifts: 

fresh  or  ditoi— 

Baaanas , buBcfaes.. 

32,249 
5,001 
10,721 
11,775 

15,438 
656 

4S1 

873 
«1S7 

098 
1,856 
1,328 

117 

M6 

21 

1,844 

96,909 
1<852 
36,921 
25;359 

fii 

8,'754 

r,8fti 

4:518 
611 
815 

2,43!^ 

4,609 

19,088 
0,076 
2^088 
3,483 
627 

CurraAt8.j4jj  j  j.           pounds. 

Dates r..do.... 

Qrapefiiuit". .'.V. .V..V.V.*.* ".    ".  *. 

Gftpes cubic  feet.. 

666 

992 

1,485 

2,905 

OllTes '.gallons.. 

Oranges , 

2,666 

Pineappiea 

1,423 
7,564 
4,138 

Bafatos pounds.. 

Other... -. 

100 

1,»7 

46,639 

Total  fresh  or  dried 

24,514 

9T,m 

53,858 

.......... 

Fnpared  or  preserved 

5« 

1,291 

2.706 

. 

••.«...... 

Total  fruita 

' 

23,056 

88,315 

56,564 

... 

***  ...... 

Grain  and  grain  products: 
OralD-- 

Com. btMhels  . 

1,990 
1,444 
17,036 

1,976 

1,244 

30:429 

7,9U 

10,967 

470 

14,906 

7,784 

<728 

3?809 

9,287 

.       6549 

75;359 

Oats do 

Wheat do.... 

Total  grain do.... 

20,470 

33,640 

19,733 

2B,8<3 

50,831 

91,206 

Grain  products- 
Bread  and  biscuit pounds.. 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc. . . .  do. . . . 

Meal    and    flour,    wheat    flour 

barrels.. 

167 

72 
41 

1,512 

993 
903 

17 

906 
102 

m 

1,460 
805 

8D1 

888 

107 

8,860 

T  otal  grain  products 

1,636 

479 

0,144 

" 

...  ..... 

Otter 

4,191 

«,«84 

4  982 

•■,»aa 

Total  grain  and  grain  products. . 

89,465 

33,356 

106,381 

1 

===== 

iNotsUted. 


•  July  1  to  Deo.  81.        ^ 
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Tabls  S84. — AgfieuUural  raupcrt*  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  yean  ending  Dee,  SI, 

iPM>— Continued. 


Arttde  Imported. 


QnmClty. 


YEOBTABLE  MATTBB— CODtlniied. 

"Eaj loDgtons. 

"Bam pounds. 

InoiRo,  natural  and  ar^thetlo do. . . 

Xlooriceroet do... 

liquors,  aleotioUc 

Knnery  stock,  mainly  flowering  liulbs. . . 


Nuts: 

AlmoBd»~ 

SheUed pounds. 

Unsheiled do. . . 

Coconuts number. 

Coeoniit  most 

Not  prepared pounds. 

Prepared do... 

Cream  and  BrasU do... 

Filberts- 

Sbellod do... 

Unihelled do... 

MarroDSf  crude do... 

Palm  and  palm-nnt  kernels do. . . 

PeaBiits— 

SheUed do... 

UnstaellMl do... 

Walnuts— 

Sbellei do... 

UariMled do... 

Other 


Total  nuts. 


Oilf 

*^1 


▼egetable: 

Ixed  or  expressed— 

Cbinesentit fallons., 

Cocoa  butter  or  butterlne. pounds . 

Coconut  oil do.... 

Cottonseed do.... 

Liiisced gallons.. 

Olive,  edible do.... 

OUre,  other do.... 

Palm  oil pounds.. 

Palm  kernel do 

Peanut gallons.. 

Rapeeeed do.... 

Soyabean pounds.. 

Other 


Total,  fixed  or  eoqweased . 


Volatile  or  essential-* 

BIroh  and  caivprtt pounds. . 

*       Lemon do.... 

Other 


Totsa,  volatile  or  essential 

Total  vegetable  oils 

Oi>ltim,  crude pounds.. 

BI06,  rice  meal,  etc.: 
l&ioe- 

Cleaned .pounds.. 

Undettied,  induding  paoay . .  do. . 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  oroken  rice 

pounds.. 

Total  riee,  etc do 

0iigo,taptoca,«te do.... 


Year  ending  Dec.  Si- 


ms 


Thon- 


400 

77 

2,514 

27,100 


21,645 
6,140 

0) 

430,649 
20,270 
11,-^ 

4,240 
7,49 

see 

•16,906 

67,747 
1,971 

9,707 
8,304 


87,780 


866,000 

18,878 

26 

171 

20,908 

84 

9,129 

8,077 

886,984 


(0 


688 


VataM. 


rnndi. 
84,860 
51 
2,610 
1,997 
5,047 
2,007 


6,782 

948 

2,490 

26,263 
2,607 


802 

980 

>3 

S190 

4,276 
129 

8,786 
466 
652 


49,082 


1,766 


1919 


Quantity. 


2a 

467 
1,061 


28,006 

7,483 

86,083 

258,916 
29,638 
48^076 

3,779 
16,747 
6,012 
6,610 

24,180 
6,667 

10,261 
21,235 


112,406 


6,887 

1 

44,280' 

2,216i 


'I 


87 
451! 


651 
5 

8,631 

i?096 

38,455 

2,606 


107,825 


7,180 

281,063 

27,806 

2,152 

9,024 

288 

41,818 

1,920 

90,640 

1,117 

196,r^ 


30, 

436, 

2, 8181. 


17 
607 


3,284|. 


160 


424,092 
57,376 

75,980 


0) 


110,909. 
"V676i" 


730 


17,907!      144,090 
3,023|        29,495 

2,5581  1,010 


658,048        23,488,      174,505 


8,908|        99,275 


Valae. 


ThouF 

tands. 

83,082 

238 

692 

3,865 

626 

4,421 


10,582 
1,306 
4,058 

16,545 
4,141 
8,186 

1,194 
8,898 

394 


394 

5,317 

8,985 

846 


57,511 


2,371 


8,121 

1 

35,380 

8,673 

8,040 

18,014 

435 

4,817 

143 

22,010 

1,306 

24^019 

2,558 


123,017 


13 

612 
6,868 


1920 


Quantity. 


sand$. 

209 

6,049 

919 

66,226 


Value. 


Thon- 
Bandi. 
14,488 

2,933 
787 
3,455 
3,269 
5,080 


18,151 

6,703 

91,166 

215,188 
82  921 
18,998 

5,034 
14,096 
29,480 

8,329 

110,810 

8,703 

16,816 
16,073 


228,853 


9,062 

72 

216,327 

9,458 

4,693 

4,079 

66 

41,948 

1,604 

12,683 

1,721 

112,214 


22 

751 


130,000,. 
8,280 


9,905 
2,250 

87 


12,242 


5,208 


211 


111,604 
29,530 

1,721 


142,951 


I  Not  Stated. 


•Jal7ltol>eo.31. 


6,733 
1,063 
4,230 

14,189 
6,167 
1,863 

1,326 
1,863 
1,716 


10,671 

772 

6,032 
2,466 
1,186 


59  669 
4,416 


11,077 

28 

33,080 

1,305 

6,480 

12,169 

132 

5,430 

238 

10,990 

1,922 

13,721 

1,866 


104,443 


10 

1,063 
7,973 


9,046 


113,489 
1,312 


11,476 
2,485 

120 


14,086 


104,813|         5,9 


*Les8than60CL  ^ 
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Tablb  ^&^,^AgricuUural  imforU  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  yean  ending  Dee,  31^ 

1920 — Continued. 


Year  ending  Dec.  81— 

ArticU  imported. 

1918 

1919 

1020 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VSOBTABLB  MATTKB— OOEltilllMd. 

Seeds: 

Castor  bean. bushels.. 

Clover- 
Red pounds.. 

Other ...do.... 

Flaxseed bushels.. 

Grass  seed,  n.e.s pounds.. 

Mustard do 

Sugar  beet do.... 

Otncr 

Thou- 
12,974 

Thau- 
Mfidt. 
•1,759 

176 
1,908 

1     279 
1,841 
6,168 

Thou- 
oandt. 
1,209 

7,026 
18,016 
14,036 
15,610 
14  226 

9;830 

Thou- 

"13,674 

2,410 
4,992 
44,360 
2,606 
1260 
2,137 
7,757 

Thou- 

1,239 

12.603 
12  794 
24,641 
21,113 
9,063 
28,446 

Tkam^ 
4,627 

...   .  . 

Total  seeds 

45,194 

69,195 

102,466 

Bpdoes: 

Vngrouiid— 

Capsicum. pounds.. 

Cassia do.... 

Cloves do.... 

Ginger  root,  not  preserved,  .do. . . . 

Nutmegs do.... 

Pepper,  blMsk  or  whlta. do. . . . 

i  1,788 
12,571 
11,634 
5,691 
12,225 
48,869 

1200 
1,145 
1562 
512 
1396 
8,043 

1,161 
8,710 
6,150 
4374 
4,099 
2^826 

154 
878 

1,528 
521 
754 

8,769 

3,660 
6^750 
6,260 
8,125 
4,218 
U,828 

699 

707 

2,257 

1>146 

816 

2,418 

Total  unground do — 

72,778 

10,848 

47,820 

7,583 

42,831 

7,908 

Ground- 
Capsicum do.... 

Mustard do.... 

11,444 

1460 

1415 
1210 

1,561 
1,500 

501 
797 

2,934 
1,593 

780 

Total  ground do.... 

1,904 

625 

3,061 

1,298 

4,527 

1.968 

Other  spices do.... 

16,168 

2,625 

6,060 

972 

13,560 

1,771 

Total  spices do.... 

90,850 

14,096 

56,441 

9,803 

60,918 

U.642 

Starch do.... 

26,431 

2,108 

2,612 

243 

19,139 

1.017 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Molasses. gallons.. 

141,839 

10,424 

120,156 

4,177 

160,206 

5,119 

Sugai^ 

Beet pounds.. 

Cane do.... 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup do.... 

5,166,841 
4,135 

876 

1 

7,019,690 

3;928 

^171 
1,110 

86,754 

6,402 
1,»7» 

Total  sugar do 

5,170,976 

242,265 

7,003,619 

394,281 

8,a73.76(J 

1.017,163 

Total  sugar  and  molasses 

252,689 

398,458 

i»  022, 282 

Tea. pounds.. 

134,418 

29,540 

80,g63 

20,146 

00,247 

94.362 

Tobacco: 

Wrapper do.... 

FUler do.... 

14,776 
76,201 

12,406 
41,674 

7,775 
^210 

10^158 
64,967 

11,768 
70,464 

U,2» 
63,858 

Total  tobacco do.... 

90,977 

64,080 

85,985 

75,145 

82,282 

81,680 

Vanilla  beans. do.... 

769 

1,196 

1,150 

2,407 

1,240 

«,«• 

Vegetables: 

Freeh  and  dried— 

Beans bushels . . 

Garlic pounds.. 

(anions bushels.. 

Peas,  dried do.... 

Pototoes— 

Irish do.... 

Sweet  and  desslcated  or  pre- 
pared  

4,210 

12,241 

261 

2,243 

1,201 

18,416 

1147 

212 

8,896 

1,869 

5 
2,026 

4,972 

9,961 

741 

2,141 

5,544 

17,527 
1335 
1,018 
7;  489 

5,907 

480 
2,167 

2,006 
7,705 
1819 
1.803 

6,062 

7,g0 

872 

2,364 

5:643 

i2,ser7 

348 

Other 

2.720 

Total  fresh  and  dried 

81,071 

35,913 

83.984 

Uuly  1  to  Deo.  31. 

iLessth 

an  500. 
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Table  384. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years  ending  Dec,  SI, 

1920 — Continued . 


Year  ending  Dee.  al- 

Article miport«d. 

ius 

1919 

1920 

. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TEQBTABLB  MATTER-KKUltinaed. 

VegeUbles-^Continued . 
Prepared  or  preeerved— 

Mushrooms pounds. . 

Pickles  and  sauces 

ThOUr 

**  1.289 

ThOUr 

9and9. 
•9627 

Thou- 
sands. 
2,093 

ThOVr 

sands, 
91,356 
1196 
2,182 

Tfteii- 
sands. 
3,220 

Tlrn^ 
sands. 
61,565 
1,564 

Other 

3,319 

Total  prepared  or  preserved 

1,618 

4.733 

6,438 

Total  vegetables 

32,689 

-^ 

40,646 

40.422 

'  * 

.  .. 

Vin«gar gallons.. 

Wax,  vegetable pounds.. 

53 
9,878 

30 
3,682 

99 

10,814 

50 
3,810 

193 
6.554 

90 
2,168 

Total  vegetable  matter,  includ- 
ing forest  products 

1,287,270 

1,772,033 

2,722,180 

Total  vegetable  matter,  exclud- 
ing forest  products ............ 

1,007,665 

1,397,578 

2,200,848 

1 

Total  agricultural  Imports,  in- 
oludine  forest  Droducts 

1,950,801 

2,767,336 

3,632,700 

* 

...     ... 

Total  agricultural  imports,  ex- 
cIudinE  forest  oroducts 

1,671,196 

2.362,880 

3.A11..1AR 



' 

Table  385. — Agricultural  exports  (doTnestic)   of  the  United  States  during  Uie  S  years 

ending  Dec,  SI,  19t0. 
[The  figures  are  In  round  thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Article  exported. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


Quantity.    Vahie. 


1919 


Quantity.    Value. 


1920 


Quantity.    Value. 


ANIUAL  HATTER. 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle number. 

Horses do 

Mules do 

Sheep do 

Swiiie do 

Other  (including  fowls) 


TJUM- 

sands. 


Thou- 
sands. 
$1,063 
9,858 
3,361 
121 
334 
289 


TAott- 


ThOUr 

sands. 

16,440 

2,856 

1,189 

370 

684 

465 


Thou- 
sands, 


Thou- 
sands. 
910,753 
2,716 
1,866 
672 
1,724 
702 


Total  live  animals. . 


Beeswax pounds. . 

Dairy  products: 

Butter do. . . 

Cheese do 

Milk- 
Condensed,    evaporated,    and    pow- 
dered  pounds . 

Other,  including  cream 


165 


26,194 
48,405; 


551,140 


Total  dairy  products . 


15,046 


10,869 
11,735 


72,825 
529 


210 


34,556 
14,160 


852,865 


17,504 
5,350 


121,893 
1,730 


633 


17,488 
16,292 


414,250 


18,333 
»5 


10,142 
5,054 


65,239 


.dosen. 


Egg  yolks,  canned  eggs,  etc . 

Feathers 

Fibers,  animal,  wool pounds 

Glue do 

Honey do 


20,938' 


407' 
5,810. 
11,599 


95,958 

8,428 

718 

253 

463 

1,111 

2,223 


38,789 


146,477 

18,812 
132 


26,842 


2,840 
8,486 
9,076, 


2,231  8,845 

1,481         13,565 
1,955|         1,540 


80,817 

13,569 

810 

679 

4,937 

2,415 

265 
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Tablb  385. — AgricultHml 


(domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  yeorr 
ng  Dee.  SI,  f99(y-<yOatmned. 


Year  ending  Dee.  31— 


Article  exported. 


▲NTMAL  MATHER— continued. 

PaHcing-house  products: 
lieel- 

Csnned pounds. 

Cured  or  pieUed do. . . 

Presli do... 

Oils,  oleo oil do... 

Oleomargarine do. . . 

Stearin do... 

Tallow do. . . 

Total  beef do. . . 


Bones,  lioofii,  and  horns 
Grease,  and  soap  stock- 
Lubricating 

BoAp  stock 

Hair 


Hides  and  skins  other  than  fan— 

Calfskins pounds 

CatUe do.. 

Hone do. . 

Other do.. 


lArd  cmmpoondB. . . . 

Meat,  canned,  n.  e.  s 

Mutton pounds. 

Oils,  animal,  n.  e.  s  « - 

Pork — 
Canned 


Gored— 

Bacon do.. 

Hams  and  shoulders do.. 

Salted  or  pickled do.. 


^  One  gallon  is  estimated  to  weigh  7.6  pounds. 
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Table  2^,-^AgTi(Piliural  exports  (domestie)  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years 
ending  Dec,  SI,  1920 — Continued. 


Article  exported 


vKaEtABLK  MATTKR— oontinned. 

Cotton: 

SeaMand pounds. 

Upland do... 

Lmf^s do... 

Total  cotton do . . . 


favoring  extracts  and  (rait  Jofoes 

Flowers,  cat 

Forest  products: 
Barl».  and  extracts  of,  tbr  taimtng— 

Bark long  tons. 

Bark,  extracts  of 


Total  bark,  etc., 

XfOcwood  extracts . . . 
Moss 


Mavali 

Rosin barrels. 

Tar,  turpentine,  and  pitoh do. . . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of gallons. 


Total  naval  stores. 

Wood— 
Iiogs  and  round  t 

Fir Mfeet. 

PinOyjeUow do... 

Otherlogs— 

Hardwood do. . . 

Softwood do... 


Total do. . . 

Lumber- 
Boards,  deab,  and  planks- 
Cypress Mfeet. 

Fir do... 

Oum do... 

Oak , do... 

Pine,  wWto do. . . 

Pine,  yellow— 

Pitch do... 

Short-leaf do... 

Other do... 

Poplar do... 

Redwood do... 

Spruoe do... 

Other— 

Hardwood do... 

Softwood do... 


Total. 


.do. 


Railroad  tlee 

Shingles M. 

Shook*— 

Box 

Cooperage number. 

Other do... 


Total  shooks. . 


Staves  and  heading- 
Heading 

Staves number. 


Total  staves  and  heading. . 
Other 


Total  lumber. 
1  Leas  than  fiOO. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


Quantity. 


Thou- 
sandi. 

1,057 

2,047,096 

70,022 


2, 118, 175 


779 
54 

3,717 


23 


20 
272 
28 
65 
21 

300 
12 
98 
23 
36 
71 


16 


1,024 


2,682 
20 


1,542 


63,374 


Value. 


Quantity 


TAott- 
Bonds. 
$856 

664,386 
8,881 


674, 123 


967 
174 


19 
3,126 


3,146 


1,561 
92 


7,551 

408 
2,277 


10,236 


129 
188 


60 

154 


531 


1,216 
8,986 
1,296 
3,710 
1,219 

9,300 
396 
3,034 
1,556 
1,256 
7,944 

8»377 
823 


49,177 


2,308 
96 


1919 


tandt. 

2,492 

3,352,494 

12^692 


3,367,678 


1,210 

67 

10,672 


5 
8 


38 


15 
301 

72 
158 

24 

438 
20 

70 
36 
31 

102 
19 


1,311 


4,700 
16 


2,738' 
4,428 

758 


7,924 


564 
3,606 


4,169 


2,348 


66,022 


2,857 
480 


81,058 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Thou- 


$1,543 

1,134,817 

1,011 


1,137,371 


1,342 
171 


48 
5,598 


5,646 


1,356 
91 


20,434 

652 

10,448 


81,434 


115 
137 


251 
461 


964 


9,722 

4,034 

11,747 

1,353 

17,734 
829 
2,573 
2,695 
1,418 
1,919 

9,113 

798 


64,860 


4,179 


2,821 

8,489 

646 


11,856 


691 
13,160 


13,751 
3,790 


98,625 


1920 


Value. 


Mfldl.  MMdf. 

975  1919 

3,154,296  1,133,871 

24,043  1,619 


3,179,314 


(>) 


1,136,409 


1,164 

51 
9,458 


83 


11 
451 

27 
106 


637 

16 
106 
19 
45 
22 

60 
14 


1,551 


4,246 
34 


1,747 
180 


82,684 


1,428 
131 


18 
3,678 


3,696 


2,606 
115 


19,469 

448 

14,6«8 


34.  ':03 


455 
307 

640 
1,583 


2,985 


17,  Wl 
2,718 

12,459 
2,603 

37,605 
888 
6,276 
2,314 
3,159 
1,781 

7,906 
013 


96,381 

5,566 
197 


4,249 

6,916 

159 


11.324 

1,028 
15,408 


16,436 


134,997 
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STABLE  385. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  UntUd  States  during  the  3  yean 
ending  Dec.  Sly  19:?a-— Continued. 


Article  exported. 


Quantity.    Velue. 


Year  endizig  Deo.  31— 


1018  , 


Quantity.    Valna. 


1010 


Quantity.;   Value. 


loan 


vEOEfABLE  MATTEB— oontinaed. 

Forest  products—Gontinued. 
Timber- 
Hewn— 

Hardwood M  feet 

Softwood do. 

Sewed— 

Pitch  pine do. 

Other- 
Hardwood do. 

Softwood do . 

Total  timber ^do. 

All  other,  including  firewood 

Total  wood , 


Wood  alcohol gallons 

Wood  pulp long  tons 

Total  forest  products 

Fruits: 
Fresh  or  dried— 

Apples,  dried pounds. . 

Apples,  fresh .barrels.. 

Apricots,  dried pounds.. 

Berries 

lemons boxes. . 

Oranges do...! 

Peaches,  dried pounds.. 

Pears,  fresh 

Prunes pounds. . 

Raisins '.do.... 

Other- 
Dried 

Fresh 

Waste,  cannery  (p"lp»  cores,  etc) 
pounds.. 

Total,  fresh  or  dried 

Preserved— 
Canned- 
Peaches 

Other ; 

Other  preserved , 


Total  preserved. 
Total  fruits 


Ginseng pounds. 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar: 

/  Glucose pounds . 

Grape  sugar do... 

Grain  and  grain  products: 
Grain— 

B  a  rley bushels . 

Buckwheat do... 

Corn do... 

Oats do . . . 

Kye do... 

Wh< 


/heat.. 


.do. 


Total  grain do... 

Grain  products — 

Bran  and  middliags long  tons. 

Bread  and  biscuit pounds. 

Cereal  preparations,  for  table  food 

Distillers'  and  brewers'  grains, 

.  •-. long  tons. 

Malt bushels. 

1  Less  than  500. 


tandt. 


TAoft- 
»anda. 


121 
1,274 


Thou- 
Mnd$, 


276 
746 


154 


9ani8. 

146 

6,960 

330 
439 


Mndt. 


13^ 


22 


77 


2,499 


183 


8,144 


171 


176 


365 


69,228 


107,998 


2,624 
20 


2,036 
1,734 


718 


750 
3,048 


703 
29 


2,200 

580 

5,262 


193 

857 

4,840 


22,888 
52,658 


HS,022 


311 

3,135 

755 

888 

1,089 

4,279 

544 

929 

2,  J  78 

4,66S 

753 
3,397 


150,324 


24,704 

1,712 

37,144 


307 

i,7n 

9,022 


108,208 
110, 183 


4,110 

14,471 

8,505 

1  182 

1,372 

7,638 

1,560 

*  1,765 

15,722 

13,080 

2,557 
4,713 


8,828 
1,706 
9,881 


2B6 
1,518 
7,925 


75,139 
53,312 


1,248| 


22,926 


76,684 


1,179 
4,134 
1,990 


9,490 

31,986 

4,518 


42,740 
14,592 


308 

220,381 
35,237 


45,994 

122,678 

3,339 

13,169 
1,971 


160 

144,760 

17,736 


18,805 
1 

39,899 
114,463 

7,632 
HI,  177 


30, 565 
3 
69,269 
98,222 
15,616 
260,613 


291,977 


474,288 


7      327 
8,5861    1,278 
6,854 


G) 


13 
1,695 


37,612 
186 
11,193 
55,294 
32,898 
148,086 


I 


1 


53,832 

307; 

18,624 

46,435 

61.786 

356,896 


285.269 


537,882 


5 
12,827 


2 
10,046 


2,506 
8,819 

126 
16,696 


17,854 
300 
17,761 
12,878 
57,070 
218, 2S7 


324, 150 


3 
18,755 


0) 
4,251 
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Tablx  385. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  S  years  ending* 

Dec.  SI,  1920— Continued, 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Article  exported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

▼EGETABUE  MATTER— Continued. 

Grain  and  grain  products— Continued. 
Grain  products— Continued. 
Meal  and  floui^ 

Barley  flour barrels.. 

Commeal do.... 

Oatmeal pounds.. 

Bye  flour .bajrrels.. 

"VHieat  flour do 

ThOVr 

sands. 
^360 
1,790 

299,196 

1,446 

21,707 

ThOUr 

sands. 

»$3,878 
18,761 
17,353 
15,450 

244,653 

Thou- 
sands. 
256 
1,202 
220,967 
1,266 
26,450 

Thou- 
sands. 
12.572 

{?;SS 

12,425 
293,453 

Thou- 
sands. 

«,gl 
19,854 

Thou- 
sands. 

3891 

3,638 

224,472 

Total  m^U  and  flotu* 

300,096 

331,369 

389,479 

' 





Mill  feed long  tons.. 

10 

466 

12 

784 

10 

680 

Total  frrain  products 

310, 728 

360,532 

268,768 

. 

AUother 

5,761 

3,804 

1        4,754 



Total  grain  and  grain  products 

790,767 

902,218 

1,040,231 

Hay longtOTs.. 

Bops ---r-.. ., ....pounds.. 

28 
3,670 

904 

971 

9,901 

240 

32 
20,798 

963 

8,832 

19,450 

405 

63 
25,624 

L797 

17,088 

24,471 

406 

Liqu(H^, alcoholic "      .. 

N  tvsery  stock ' 

Nuts: 

Peanuts pounds.. 

Other 

12,319 

1,603 
542 

19,778 

2,123 
1,462 

9,366 

1,116 
857 

Total  nuts 

2,145 

3,686 

1,973 



Oil  caSce  and  oitcake  meal: 
Com- pounds.. 

Cake do.... 

Meal do 

69 

1,384 
10,283 

45,393 
40,562 
9,372 

3 

32 
256 

1,115 

1,134 

246 

964 

394,626 
233,507 

327,923 
25,829 
104,379 

27 

12,019 
7,262 

11,667 

846 

3,330 

131 

314,018 
26,028 

223,286 
12,339 
13,761 

4 
781 

Flaxseed  or  Unseed— 
Cake do.... 

7.639 

Meal do... 

404 

Other do.... 

416 

Total  oil  cake  and  meal do 

107,063 

2,785 

1,087,228 

36,041 

689,563 

18,012 

Gila,  vegetable: 
FUed  or  expressed— 

Cocoa  butter pounds.. 

Coconut do.... 

Com do.... 

}  <•> 

171 

(•) 

37 

23,184 

1,162 

4,088 

r     17,320 

V  118,612 

6  415 

193,133 

1,502 

j     » 1,342 

\  12/,  715 

13,032 
124,601 

1,551 
40,800 

2,607 
11,043 
16,098 
18,507 

6,377 

25,695 

12,059 

184,754 

715 

1,425 

43,512 

1,949 
4,908 
2,416 
34,876 

C!ottoifm^od       do 

Linseed ^Jlons.. 

Peanut .'....' .'...pounds.. 

Soyabean do 

Other 

1,240 

291 

9,413 

1,886 



Total,  fixed  or  expressed ..  • 

28,471 

98,329 

^.... 

66,076 

Volatile  or  essential- 
Peppermint pounds.. 

60 

203 
745 

98 


654 

1,367 

62 

467 
1,671 

Total  volatile  or  essential 

948 

2,021 

2,038 

Total  vegetable  oils 

29,419 

100,850 

69,004 

■.v:*:: 



Eloe pounds.. 

Roots,  herbs,  and  barks,  n.  e.  s. 

167,983 

12,426 
728 

376,876 

'1:^ 

392,613 

87,469 
i;466 

. 

1  July  1  to  Bee.  31. 
99912'— TBK  1021- 


*  Less  than  500. 


*  Not  separately  stated. 
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Table  385. — Agricultwral  exporU  {domestic)  of  the  United  States  during 

Dec,  SI,  79f0— Continued. 


S  years  ending 


Year  ending  Dec.  Si- 

Article exported. 

ms 

1919 

1920 

QnanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE  MATTER— CODtlnued. 

Boeds: 

Cotton poands.. 

Flax:3eed  or  Unseed Dnahels.. 

rfcott- 
sandf. 

Thou- 
sand*, 
170 
136 

Tliou- 
Mend». 

Thon- 

BtmdB. 
889 
126 

ThOUr 

fund*. 

r»o»- 

SStlA. 

1800 

113 

Oniss  and  clover  seed— 

Clover poands.. 

Timothy do.... 

Other do.... 

6,980 
8,5M 

ii;9a2 

1,836 
881 
543 

7,944 
1^346 
4,440 

8,206 

1,688 

717 

4,980 
13,532 
4,2» 

1,«28 

1666 

813 

Total  grass  and  clover  seed. . .  .do. . . . 

17,502 

3,260 

26,730 

6,666 

23,760 

4,407 

All  other  seeds 

2,032 

2,772 

2,187 

Total  seeds 

6,497 

8,542 

7,015 

Spiees 

481 

1,769 

1,020 

234 

588 

10,220 

5,342 

767 

616 

Bterch: 

Cornstarch pounds.. 

Other do. .  . 

88,639 
1^083 

i,oao 

179,487 
89,704 
4;  169 

116,468 

31  480 
1,810 

^i 

Stearin,  vegetable do.... 

Sugar,  molaflses,  and  simp: 
Molasses gallons.. 

Sugar,  refined pounds.. 

6,414 
^184 

407,296 

1,191 
2^012 
27;  039 

6,686 

16,732 

1,476,408 

1,311 
10,299 
114,787 

4,838 
«2<1«3 

1,017 

4^164 

•<877 

Total  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirup 

30,342 

126,847 

H»,138 

Tobacco: 

Leaf pounds.. 

Stems  and  trimminss do. ... 

408,871 
2,956 

122,600 
818 

766,913 
10,766 

259,438 
647 

467,663 
12^288 

344,W 
fl95 

Total  tobacco do 

406,826 

122,918 

776, 678 

250,965 

479,900 

245,532 

V^ctables: 
Fresh  Of  dried- 
Beans bushels.. 

Onions do.... 

2,399 
698 
322 

8,883 

14,226 
1112 
1,689 
«^,884 

8,796 
817 
476 

3,642 

10,966 
9,096 
^666 
6,475 

1,766 
946 
396 

4,164 

7,672 
2,076 

Peas,  dried do.... 

PotHtocs do.... 

1.416 
10,300 

Total frerii or  dried do.... 

7,267 

22,861 

8,730 

81,201 

7,161 

21,964 

CnnnMl X .    X 

12,420 

i:i«9 

11,355 

2:040 

6,340 
2,273 

Pinkies  and  sauces .             / 

Total  prepared  or  preserved 

18,539 

13>396 

8,613 

.  ....  .  . 

1 

All  other  vegetables 

2,304 

3,237 

«... 

8,807 

Total  vegetables 

38, 6U 

47,888 

32,784 

Vhiegar .^ gaUoos.. 

Yeast : 

319 

80 
1,203 

460 

186 

1,100 

281 

lis 

646 

Total  vegetable  matter,  Including 
forest  products 

1,866>707 

8,030,688 

8,066,a» 

Total  vegetable  matter,  excluding 

1,777,686 

2,880,257 

2,858,972 

1       V  1* 

"  '  * 

Total  agrictdtural  exports,  hieliidiiig 

2,M4,687 

4.267,488 

3.««,«y 

*^               "  "*■' 

*,' 

'•••••'•'• 

ing forest- prodiioCs . 

2,766,666 

4,107,W 

8,466,620 
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Table  Z^l  .^-Exports  of  selected  domestic  agricultural  products ,  1852-1920. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Commeroe  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.  Where  flgnres  art 
lacking,  either  there  were  no  exports  or  thov  were  not  separately  classified  lor  publication.  "Beef  salted 
or  pickled/'  and  "  Pork,  salted  or  pickled/^  barrels,  1851-1806,  were  reduced  to  pounds  at  the  rate  of  300 
pounds  per  barrel , and  tierces,  1855-1865,  at  the  rate  of  300 pounds  per  tierce;  cottonseed  oil,  1910,  poondi 
reduced  to  eallons  at  the  rate  of  7.5  pounds  per  gallon.  It  is  assumed  that  1  barrel  of  com  meAl  is  the 
product  of  4  bushels  of  com,  and  1  iMarrel  of  wheat  flour  the  product  of  5  bushels  of  wheat  prior  to  1880 
and  4i  bushels  of  wheat  in  1880  and  subsequently.] 

[In  round  thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Areragc: 
1852-1856. 
1857-1361. 
n%2-lS«6. 
1867-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1877-1881. 

188^1886. 
1887-1891. 
1892-1896. 
1897-1901. 
1902-1906. 
1907-1911. 
1912-1916. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

19(M 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 , 

1915 , 

1916 , 

1917 

1918 

Calendar 
year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Cattle. 


Tftou- 

MfMfv. 

1 

20 
7 


46 
127 

132 
244 
849 
415 
608 
254 
35 


459 
398 
402 
693 
568 

584 
423 
849 
206 
139 

ISO 
106 
25 

18 

5 
21 
13 

18 


Cheese. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
6,200 
13,906 
42,683 
52,881 
87, 174 
129,670 

108,790 
86,355 
66,906 
46,109 
19,244 
9,152 
22,224 


89,814 
27,208 
18,987 
23,335 
10,184 

16,662 
17,286 
8,489 
6,823 
2,847 

10,367 
6,338 
2,599 
2,428 

65,  sS 
44,894 
66,050 
44,808 


48,406 
14,160 
16,292 


Paoklng-hoase  products. 


Beef, 
ciu^d— 

salted 

or 
pickled. 


1,000 
pounds, 
26,981 
26,986 
27,668 
26,955 
86,827 
40,175 

47,401 
65,614 
64,899 
62,242 
69,208 
46,187 
31,440 


55,313 
48,633 
62,801 
67,585 
56,986 

81,068 
62,645 
46,958 
44,494 
36,654 

40,284 
88,088 
25,857 
23,266 

31,876 
38,115 
68,054 
64,468 


44,206 
42,805 
25,771 


Beef, 
fresh. 


t,000 
pounds. 


69,601 

97,328 
136,448 
207,373 
305,626 
272,148 
144,800 

86,135 


351, 7«8 
301,824 
254,796 
299,580 
236,487 

268,064 
281,652 
201,154 
122,953 
75,730 

42,611 
15,264 
7,362 
6,394 

170,441 
231,214 
197,177 
370,083 


614,842 
174,427 
89,649 


Beef 

oils— 

oleo  oil. 


1,000 
pounds. 


80,276 
50,482 
102, 039 
139,373 
166,925 
170,630 
99,892 


161,651 
138,646 
126,010 
165,184 
145,228 

209,668 
195,337 
212,541 
179,985 
126,092 

138,097 
126,467 
92,850 
97,017 

80,482 
102,646 
67, 110 
66,603 


60,106 
75,685 
74,368 


Beef 
tallow. 


1,000 
pounds. 
7,469 
13,216 
48,208 
27,578 
78,994 
96,828 

48,746 
91,608 
66,977 
86  082 
69,893 
66,356 
24,476 


77, 167 
34,066 
27,809 
76,924 
68,637 

97,567 
127,858 
91,396 
68,333 
29,380 

29,813 
89,451 
80,586 
15,813 

20,240 
16,289 
16,209 
6,015 


4,223 
38,954 
20,692 


Beef 
and  its 
prod- 
ucts- 
total, 
as  far  as 


tain- 
able.i 


1,000 
pounds. 
83,449 
40,200 
70,865 
64,632 
114,821 
218,710 


411,798 
607, 177 
637,268 
622,843 
448,024 
281,578 


706,105 
696,266 
646,066 
668,147 
676,876 

782,886 
689,762 
679,308 
418,844 
286,296 

266,924 
233,925 
170,208 
151,212 

894,061 
457,566 
423,674 
600,182 


793,798 
420,432 
268,817 


Pork, 
cured— 


Pork, 
cured— 


1,000 

pounds. 

30,006 

80,688 

10,797 

46,790 

818,402 

648,684 

866,906 
419,966 
438,848 
636,387 
392,722 
309,006 
806,013 


466,128 
888,161 
307^336 
349,666 
363,347 

861,311 
360,419 
341,190 
344,679 
163,168 

166,675 
306,574 
300,994 
108,064 

846,718 
670,800 
667,152 
816,204 


1,104,788 
1.190,807 
^,676 


and 
shoul- 
ders. 


tMJ>0 
pounds. 


cored— 
aaltad 

or 


ijooo 


47,686 

60,697 

96,107 

300,858 

306,902 
189,608 
308,076 


216,673 
337,668 
314,188 
194,949 
308,459 

194,311 
300,481 
321,770 
213,170 
146,885 

167,709 
304,044 
189,545 
166,883 

308,701 
382,209 
366,667 
419,672 


587,213 
606,796 
185,347 


40,  sa 

84.854 

62,651 
38,870 
60,430 
8^008 

72,356 
78.908 
84,827 
112,780 
118,828 
00.810 
62,940 


138,644 
115',  800 
06,287 
112,325 
118,887 

141,821 
166,427 
140,500 
83.SS8 
40,003 

45,730 
66,331 
68,740 
45, 60 

46,660 
68,461 
46.000 
83,233 


86,873 
84,114 
88,700 


1  Inolodes  canned,  cored,  and  fresh  beef,  oleo  oil,  oleomargarine,  tallow,  and  stearin  from  animal  tats. 
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Table  ^7.-— Exports  of  selected  domestic  agncuitural  products,  185t-19tO — Continued. 


Tear  ending 
June 30— 


Packing-hoase  produete. 


Pork- 
lard. 


Pork  and 
Its  prod- 
ucts- 
total,  as 
far  as 
ascertain- 
able.i 


Lard 
com- 
pounds. 


Apples, 
fresh. 


Com 

and  com 

meal  (in 

terms 

of 
grain). 


Cotton. 


Qlnoose 

and 

grape 

sugar. 


Corn- 
oil 
cake 
and 
oil- 
cake 
meal. 


Cotton 
seedoil- 

oake 
andolt 

cake- 


Average: 

1852-1866. . 
1857-1881.. 
1862-1866.. 
1867-1871.. 
1872-1876.. 
1877-1881.. 

1882-1886.. 
1887-1891.. 
1892-1806.. 
1897-1901.. 
1902-1906. . 
1907-1911.. 

1912-1916.. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
33,355 
37,966 
89,138 
53,579 
194,198 
331,458 

263,425 
381,389 
451,547 
652,418 
592,131 
619,746 


1,000 

pound*. 

103,903 

103,404 

252,486 

.    128,249 

563,029 

1,076,793 

789,456 
936,248 
1,052,134 
1,528,139 
1,242,137 
1,028,997 


1,000 
poundi. 


IfiOO 

Uarelt. 

37 

57 

119 


487,066    1,109,488 


21,792 
62,954 
75,765 

62,221 


133 
510 

402 
523 
521 
780 
1,369 
1,226 

1,786 


1,000 

husJidt. 

7,123 

6,558 

12,060 
9,924 

38,561 

88,190 

49,992 
54,606 
63,960 
192,531 
74,615 
56,568 

38,774 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,110,498 
1,125,715 
137,582 
902,410 
1,248,805 
1,738,892 

1,968,178 
2,439,650 
2,736,665 
8,447,910 
3,632,268 
4,004,770 

4,469,202 


1,000 
pounds. 


1,000 
pounds. 


1,000 
pounds. 


4,474 
27',686, 
125,574 
209,280 
154,867 
145,065 

183,141 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


611,358 
556,840 
490,756 
561,303 
1906 610,239 

1906 '  741,617 

1907 1627,560 

1908 603,414 

1909 1  528,723 

1910 j  362,928 

1911 1476,108 

1912 1  532,256 

1913 519,025 

1914 481,468 


475,532 
427,011 
444,770 


1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 1  392,506 

Calendar  year:    I 

1918 ;  648,818 

1919 760,902 

1920 1  612,260 


1,462,370 
1,337,316 
1,042,120 
1,146,255 
1,220,032 

1,464,960 
1,268,065 
1,237,211 
1,063,142 
707,110 

879,455 

1,071,952 

984,697 

921,913 

1,106,180 
1,462,697 
1,501,948 
1,692,124 

2,251,033 
2,638,721 
1,536,894 


23,360 
30,202 
46,130 
53,604 
61,215 

67,621 
80,149 
75,183 
75,183 
74;657 

73,754 
62,523 
67^467 
58,304 

69,961 
52,843 
56,359 
31,278 

43,977 
124,963 
32,051 


884 

460 

1,656 

2,018 

1,500 

1,209 

1,539 

1,050 

896 


1,721 
1,456 
2,150 
1,607 

2,352 

1^466 

1,740 

635 

580 
1,712 
1,798 


181,405 
28,029 
70,639 
58,222 
90,293 

119,894 
86,368 
55,064 
37^665 
38,128 

65,615 
41,797 
50,780 
10,726 

50,668 
39,897 
66,753 
49,073 

47,069 
16,002 
21,230 


3,350,062 
3,528,975 
3,509,142 
3,089,856 
4,339,322 

3,634,045 
4,518,217 
3,816,999 
4,447^985 
3,206,708 

4,033,941 
5,535,125 
4,562,296 
4,760,941 

4,403,578 
3,084,070 
3,088,081 
2,320,512 

2, 118, 175 
3,367,678 
3,179,313 


204,210 
130,420 
126,240 
152,769 
175,251 

189,656 
151,629 
129,687 
112,225 
149,820 

181,963 
171,156 
200,149 
199,531 

158,463 

186,406 

214,973 

97,858 

57,332 
255,618 
162,496 


21,888 
61,733 

54,361 


12,703 
14,740 
8,093 
14,015 
24,171 

48,421 

56,809 
66,128 
53,234 
49,109 

83,385 
72,490 
76,263 
59,031 

45,026 

18,996 

15,768 

458 

69 
964 
131 


1,005,100 

1,066,790 

969,738 

1,151,609 


1,268,687 
1,050,466 
1,100,393 
820,349 
1,251,908 

1,110,836 
1,340,907 

929,287 
1,233,750 

640,089 

804,597 
1,293,690 
1,128,092 

799,97 

1,479,066 

1,057,222 

1,160,160 

44,681 

11,667 
628,133 
340, 04? 


1  Includes  canned,  fresh,  salted  or  pickled  pork,  lard,  neutral  lard,  lard  oil,  bacon,  and  hams. 
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Tablv  387.— JBi^Wf  ta  of  Mfcetef  domettie  affnauihml  praekut^^  ISSt-iOtO-^CaaXmnBd, 


Y«ttr  ending 
Jime30- 

Prunes. 

TobBOCO. 

Hopo. 

Oils, 

'fir- 

cotton- 
<9N. 

Rftn 
and 
rt«r 
bran, 
mcsl, 
and 
poUsh. 

8tagar, 
raw  and 
reflBMl. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 
flour. 

WheM 
and 

wheat 
flour 

grain). 

1M2-1886 

J,OOQ 
jxmiidt. 

1,000 
pounds. 
140,184 
167,711 
140,208 
194,754 
241,848 
266,315 

337,042 
l'>9,248 
281,746 
3(M,40e 
325,539 
334  306 
408,000 

1,000 
poundi. 
1,168 
2^316 
4,719 
6;  487 
3,446 
10,446 

9,584 
7,184 
is;  147 
15^467 
11, 476 
14  774 
18;  533 

1,000 
gatlofu. 

1,000 

pounds. 

56,515 

6^738 

?,857 
391 
602 

561 
3,210 
10^278 
18,407 
45^978 
271195 
60,043 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
7,730 
6»015 
3^008 
4  357 
30;i42 
41,718 

107,130 
75,074 
13,909 
11,214 
14,807 
61,430 

470,720 

IfiOO 
ImskeU. 
4,715 
12,378 
1^530 
^107 
4ft  966 
l55;7M 

82,884 
64;  730 
99,914 

130,247 
70,527 
63,855 

139,415 

1,000 
barrels. 
2,892 
3,318 
3,531 
2,585 
3,41» 
5;  376 

8,630 
11,287 
15,713 
17,151 
is;  4+4 
11,841 
13;  185 

1,000 
buskeU. 
It,  ITS 

1857-1861 

28,970 

1862-1866 

' 

40,  LM 

1987-1871 

35^033 
6^037 

1872-1876 

547 
4,498 

3,468 

7,121 
15,783 
42,863 
38^606 
38,784 
30,801 

1877-1881 

in,  383 

1882-1886 

121,675 

1887-1891 

115,529 

1802-1806 

170,624 

1897-1901 

197,427 

1902-1906 

1907-1911 

1912-1916 

48,561 
47,080 
72,500 

140,026 
116,138 
188,748 

1901 

10,032 
23,359 
66,386 
73,146 
54,904 

24,870 
44,400 
2H,148 
22,602 
80,015 

51,031 
74,328 
117,951 
69,814 

43,479 
57,423 
59,645 
33,927 

22,888 
108,208 
75,139 

315,788 
301,007 
368,184 
311,972 
334,302 

312,227 
340,743 
330,813 
287,901 
357,196 

355,327 
379,845 
418, 797 
449,750 

348,346 
443,293 
411,599 
289,171 

406,827 
776,678 
479,900 

14,964 
10*715 
7,795 
10  986 
14,850 

13,087 
16,810 
2^020 
10,447 
10,580 

13,106 
12,  m 
17,591 
24|263 

16,210 

22.410 

4,835 

3,406 

3,670 
20)706 
35;  624 

40.357 
33;  013 
35,643 
20,014 
51,536 

43,794 
4l'880 
41,020 
51,087 
30,861 

30,060 
n)263 
^031 
^728 

43,449 
35,535 
31,188 
13,437 

15,876 
26;  751 
24;  034 

25^538 
29,501 
10,750 
29,122 

m;283 

36,142 
30,174 
28,444 
30^511 
26,779 

30,063 
30,447 
38,908 
22,414 

77,480 
121,967 
181,372 
196,363 

167,933 
376,876 
308,613 

8,875 
7,572 
10,530 
15,419 
18,348 

22,176 
21,238 
25,511 
79,946 
125,507 

54,947 
79,504 

501896 

549,007 
1,630,151 
1,248,908 

576;  483 

407,206 

1,475,408 

924  102 

133,061 
154,856 
114,181 
44  230 
4,304 

34,973 

ioo;a7i 

66  923 
46,680 

23,720 
30;i60 
91,603 
92:394 

259,643 
17J,274 
149,831 
34, 119 

111,177 
148  086 
218,287 

18,661 
17;  759 
19, 716 
16.999 
8,826 

13,919 
15,585 
13,927 
10,521 
0,041 

10,129 
11,006 
11,395 
11,821 

16,183 
15,621 
11,943 
21,880 

21,707 
26,450 
19,854 

215,  OW 

1902 

234,773 

1903 

303,906 

1904 

120.728 

1005 

44,  US 

1906 

97,600 

1907 

146,700 

163,044 

1908 

1«K) 

114.26R 

1910 

87,364 

1911 

oo.ais 

1913 

79. 6M 

1013 

142,8fi0 

1914 

145,590 

1015 

332)4fiS 
243, 117 

1916 

I9I7 

20^,574 

1919 

132;  5n» 

CaieadBT  joat: 
1918 

20B,SS7 
267.111 

1919 

1920 

30?;  €30 
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TABtB  388;— importo  of  Hledtd  offricUtlHiral  produ^y  2g6f-t9iO. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  Fon*iKn  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.  Where  figures  are 
lacking,  either  tnere  were  no  imports  or  they  were  not  separately  olassifled  for  publication.  '<SiUc'* 
includes,  prior  to  1881,  only  «  Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  from  the  oocoon;''  in  1881  and  1882  are  included  this 
ftnn  and ^' Silk  waste; "  after  188Vhotb  these  itemv and  '*3ilk  cocoons."  From  "Cocoa  and  chocolate" 
are  omitted  in  1800, 1861,  and  1872  to  1881,  small  qnsntitles  of  chocolate,  the  official  returns  for  which 
were  given  only  in  value.  ''Jute  and  jute  butts'^^includes  in  1858  and  1859  an  unknown  quantity  of 
"Sisal  grass,  coir,  etc.,*'  and  in  ]865>18(»  an  unknown  quantitv  of  "Hemp."  Cattle  hides  are  included 
tn^  Hides  and  skins  other  than  cattle  and  goat  "tni9B5>l897.  OHre  oil  fw  table  use  inctadestn  1902- 18M 
and  1885-im$  all  oHve  oil.  SSsal  gran  fiidndca  in  1884-1890  "Other  vegetable  substances."  Hemp 
taKtades  in  180(V.1888  aU  futatttates  for  laamp. } 

[In  round  thcoaads,  1.  e.,  000  emitted.] 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Cheese. 


Silk. 


Wool. 


Al 
moAds. 


Argols 

or 
wine 


Cocoa 
and 

choco- 
late. 

totaL 


Coffee. 


Com. 


Oats, 
includ- 
ing 
oat- 

meaL 


Wheat 


Av( 


'erage: 
IM2-188«.. 
1857-1861.. 
im2-18W.. 

la^T-iwi. . 

187^1876.. 
1977-1881.. 

1882-1880.. 

1887-1891.. 
1892-1896. . 
1W7-1901.. 
1902-1906.. 
1907-1911.. 
1913-1916.. 


1,000 

pounds, 

1,064 

1,378 


lfi«0 
pounds. 


IfiOO' 

pounds. 

19,067 


9,650 
12,589 
22,166 
37,663 
47,988 


1901.. 
1902., 
1901.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 
19W.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 

1911. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


15,329 
17,068 
20,671 
32,707 
23,096 

27,287 
33,849 
32,531 
35,548 
40,818 

45,560 
46,542 
49,388 
63,784 

50,139 

30,  OSS 

14,482 

9,839 

7,562 
11,332 
16,994 


682 
1,095 
1,922 

4,678 
6,56( 
8,383 
10,962 
17,188 
22,143 
33,242 

10,406 
14,285 
16,271 
16,723 
22,367 

17,352 
18,744 
16,662 
25,188 
23,457 

26,666 
26,583 
32,102 
34,546 

31,053 
41,925 
40,351 
43,661 

48,721 
55,522 
39,660 


1,009 
pounds, 
3,461 
3,251 
2,482 


pounds. 


62,744 

83, 2N 
117  764 
162,640 
163,979 
193,666 
199,563 
296,851 

108,584 
W6,677 
177,138 
173,743 
249,136 

201,689 
208,848 
126,081 
266,409 
263,928 

137,648 
198,401 
196,293 
247,649 

308,063 
534,828 
372,372 
379,130 

468>727 
445,898 
259,618 


5,861 
7,488 
7,361 
10,921 
15,297 
17,138 

5,140 
9,869 
8,142 
9,839 
11,745 

15,009 
14,234 
17,145 
11,029 
18,556 

15,528 
17,231 
15,671 
19,038 

17,111 
16,597 
23,424 
23,840 

27,694 
36,490 
24,854 


1,355 
2^361 
4,951 
12,403 

17,552 
21,434 
20,470 
21,380 
27,647 
29,351 
29,256 

28,599 
29,276 
29,967 
24,572 
26,282 

28,141 
30,541 
26,739 
32,116 
28,183 

29,176 
23,661 
29,479 
29,793 

28,625 
34,721 
23,926 
30,267 

27,687 
25,736 
35,577 


ifiOO 
pounds. 
2,487 
3,064 
2,453 
3,503 
4,857 
6,315 

11,568  1 
18,322  I 
25,475  I 
38,209  * 

70,901  ; 

113,673  I 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
196,5«» 
216, 23^ 
124,562 
248,726 
307,007 
384,282 

529,579 
509,368 
597,484 
816,570 
980,119 
904,533 


IfiOO 


IfiOO 
bush. 


182,395  '  l,0ia,931 


47,620 
52,879  ' 
66,047  I 
75,071  I 
77,383 

84,127 
97,060 
86,606 
132,661 
111,071 


854,871 

1,091,004 

915,086 

995,043 

1,047,793 

851,669 
985,321 
800,640 
1,049,869 
871,470 


140,971  875,367 
14.8,786  '  885,201 
143,510  I  863,131 
179,364  I  1,001,528 


194,734 
245,579 
340,483 
399,312 

360,015 
392, 365 
344.986 


1,118,691 
1,201,104 
1,319,871 
1,143,891 

1,052,202 
1,333,564 
1,297,439 


5 
18 
41 
17 
15 

10 
11 
20 
258 
118 

52 

53 

903 

12,367 

9,896 
5,208 
2,267 
3,196 

1,990 
11,213 

7,784 


IfiOO 

bush. 
2,123 
2,617 


1515 
1126 


118 
105 
54 
94 
11,660 
15,383 

~32 
39 
150 
184 
56 

40 

91 

383 

6,692 

11,085 

1107 
12,622 

1724 
122,274 

1631 

1065 

1762 

12,591 

11,444 

1609 

16,728 


l,2«i 

1,303 

871 

339 
1,629 

1,274 
873 
286 

2,321 

~800 

119 

1,077 

3,103 

58 
375 
343 

41 
164 

509 
2,099 

798 
1,979 

426 
5,703 
24,139 
28,177 

17,  aid 

7,911 
35,809 


Year  ending 
JuneSO^ 


Average: 
186»-1866. 
I8S7-1881. 
1812-1866. 
1867-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1S77^1881. 

1882-1886. 
1887-1801. 
1892-1806. 
1897-K91. 
1900-1906. 
1967-1911. 
1912-1916. 


Wheat 
flour. 


1,000 

bcurels. 

411 


104 

74 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

27 

93 

150 


Wheat, 
inelnd- 

Ing 
wheat 
flour. 


1,000 
bushek. 
4,178 
2,617 


1,818 

1,680 

900 

517 

852 

1,634 

1,289 

991 

706 

2,996 


Flax- 


1,000 
bushels. 
1,133 


1,037 


2,915 
1,224 

1,541 
1,833 
1,181 
404 
234 
8,249 
9,227 


1  Does  not  include  oatmeal. 


Un- 
manu- 
factured 
tobacco. 


1,000 
pounds. 
5,044 
5,154 


5,631 
8,886 
7,871 

13,672 
21,640 
25,871 
li,968 
33,805 
42,813 
55,556 


Flax.    ;  Hemp. 


Hops. 


JuU 

and  Jute 

butu. 


1,000    I    /,aM> 
long  tons.' long  tons. 

1 ;         2 

I  3 


i,0OO    I     1,000 
pounds.  \lo7^;tons. 

3 

17 

3 

'  15 

49 
62 


91 

105 
84 
94 
102 
100 
105 


1,619 
7,772 
2,386 

2,382 
5,206 
6,770 
5.839, 

■■■■■■rs 


Licorice 
root. 


1,000 
pounds. 


1,373 

1,888 


59,275 
86,445 
87,470 
99,543 
96,111 
80.439 
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Table  388. — Imports  of  uUcLed  agricultural  productif  185tr-19tO — Continued. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Wheat 
flour. 

Wheat, 
includ- 
ing 
wheat 
flour. 

Flax- 
seed. 

Un- 
manu- 
factured 
tobacco. 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

i,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

1,000 

baneli. 

btuhtls. 

InuhtU. 

pound*. 

long  tons. 

Umgtom. 

1 

eo3 

1,632 

26,851 

7 

0) 

121 

477 

20,429 

8 

1 

1,080 

120 

84,017 

8 

47 

218 

213 

31,163 

10 

41 

3,286 

296 

33,288 

8 

45 

262 

52 

41,126 

9 

48 

590 

90 

40,809 

9 

40 

520 

57 

35,005 

10 

92 

457 

504 

43,123 

10 

145 

816 

5,002 

46,853 

13 

142 

1,147 

10,499 

48,203 

8 

159 

3,414 

6,842 

54,740 

11 

106 

1,282 

5;  294 

67,977 

12 

90 

2,384 

8,653 

61, 175 

10 

64 

715 

10.666 

45.809 

6 

Hops. 


Jute 

and  jute 

butta. 


Lioarioe 
root. 


1,000 
pounds. 
2,607 
2,805 
6,013 
2,758 
4,339 

10,114 
6,212 
8,493 
7,387 
3,201 

8,558 
2,991 
8,494 
5,382 

11.651 


1,000 
Um§Um». 
108 
129 
80 
97 
98 

104 
104 
106 
157 
68 

65 

101 
125 
106 

83 

106 
113 
78 

71 
62 
96 


1,000 
poundM^ 
100,106 

109,  on 

8&581 
80,4«3 
106,444 

lQ2,ia 
66,116 

109,  SS6 
97,743 
82,a07 

125,135 
74,582 
105, 116 
115,636 

65,059 
41,008 
50,400 
26,968 

27,100 
49,893 
56,226 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Average: 

1852-1856. 
1857-1861. 
1862-1866. 
1867-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1877-1881. 

1882-1886. 
1887-1891. 
1892-1896. 
1897-1901- 
1902-1900. 
1907-1911. 
1912-1916. 


1,000 
long  tons.  \ 

12  I 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 

1905. 
1907. 
1903. 
190D. 
1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Manila.  iMoiasses. 


16 


47  j 
64  ■ 


1.000 
gallons. 
28,489 
30,191 
34.263 
53,322 
44,815 


35,020 
30,543 
15,475 
6,321 
17,192 
24,147 
54,144 


11,463 
14,391 
17,240 
18,829 
19,478 

16.021 
24.631 
18,883 
22,093 
31,292 

23,838 
28,828 
33.927 
51,410 

70,840 
85,717 
110,238 
130,731 

141,339 
120.150 
160,208 


1.000 
goUons. 


178 
153 
175 
219 


758 

774 

909 

1.783 

3,897 

6,042 


983 
1,339 
1,494 
1,714 
1,923 

2,447 
3,450 
3,799 
4,129 
3,702 

4,406 
4,837 
5,221 
6,218 

6,711 
7,224 
7,533 
2,538 

171 
9,024 
4,079 


Opium, 
crude. 


Potatoes. 


1,000 
pounds. 
110 
114 
129 
209 
365 
408 

392 
475 
529 
568 
538 
490 
399 


534 
517 
573 
585 

469 
565 
286 
517 
449 

630 
400 
508 
455 

484 
147 
87 
158 

160 
730 
211 


rioemeal, 
and  bro- 
ken rioe. 


1,000 
bushels. 
407 


252 

216 

255 

1,850 

2,835 
3,879 
1,805 
495 
2,662 
l,e07 
3,638 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


1,000 
long  tons. 


70,898 
52.954 
72,536 
62,615 

99,871 
156,859 
160,808 
165,232 
150.914 
215,892 
250.775 


372 
7,666 

359 
3,167 

181 

1,948 
177 
404 

8,384 
353 

219 

13,735 

327 

8,646 

271 

210 

8,079 

1,180 

1,201 
5.544 
6,062 


117,200 
157,659 
169,656 
154.222 
106,484 

166,548 
209,603 
212, 783 
222,900 
225,401 

208,775 
190,063 
222.104 
300,195 

277,191 
264,324 
216.049 
456,059 

658,048 
174,596 
142,951 


Sisal 
grass. 


40 
50 
70 
97 
102 
180 


70 

90 
87 
109 
100 

96 
99 

104 
91 

100 

118 
114 
154 
216 

186 
229 
143 
150 

152 
145 
181 


Sugar, 
raw  and 
refined. 


Tee. 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

479,374 

001,324 

672,637 

1,138,465 

1,614,065 

1,760,508 

2,458,490 
3,003,284 
3,827,799 
3,916.434 
3.721,782 
3.997.156 
4,903,125 


IfiOO 
pound*. 
24,800 
28,150 
30,869 
44,061 
62,436 
67,581 

74,781 
84,27S 
93,782 
86,800 
96,678 
06,748 
96,841 


3.975,006 
3,031,916 
4,216.106 
3.700.624 
3,680,033 

3,970,331 
4,391,840 
8,371,907 
4,180,421 
4,094,546 

3,967,978 
4.104,618 
4.740,041 
5,066,822 

5,420,962 
5.633,162 
5,832,746 
4,908,327 

5,170,076 
7.023,620 
8,073,700 


60,806 
75,579 
106.575 
112,906 
102,707 

03,622 
86,866 
04,150 
114,917 
85,626 

102.564 
101,407 
94.818 
91,131 

96.968 
100,866 
108,864 
151,815 

134,418 
80,963 
90,247 


I  Lett  than  506 
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Tad  LB  388. — Imports  tf  selected  agrxeuUutal  products,  i*5f-19i?0-— Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Beeswax. 

Onions. 

Plums 

and 
pnuflB. 

Raisins.  Currants. 

I 

Dates. 

Figs, 

AverajEe: 

1887-1891 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
129 
280 
266 
467 
846 
1,406 

IfiOO 
Jnuhel; 

ifioo 

pounds, 

60,238 

12,406 

561 

664 

IfiOO 

pounds, 

38,546 

17,746 

7670 

7346 

6,288 

2,846 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
9,784 

189^1896 

34,398 
"27,520 
35,457 
35,250 
30,350 

14,914 
16,664 
26,649 
26,050 
29,922 

10,117 
8,090 

1897-1901 

628 

924 

1,103 

997 

1902-1906 

14,336 
19,848 
16,664 

1907-1911 

1912-1916 

1901 

214 
409 
489 
426 
374 

688 
917 
672 
766 
972 

903 
1,077 

829 
1,412 

1,566 
2,146 
2,686 
i;827 

1,658 
2384 
4;i43 

774 
796 
926 
1,171 
856 

873 
1,126 
1,275 

676 
1,024 

1,616 

1,436 

789 

1,116 

829 

816 
1,768 
1,313 

261 

741 

1,819 

746 
622 
634 
494 
672 

497 
323 
336 
296 

3,861 
6684 
6,716 
6868 
4,042 

12,416 
3,967 
9,132 
5  794 
61048 

2,479 
3,266 
2,680 
4,665 

2,809 

1,024 

1  850 

844 

100 

1,567 

46,039 

16,049 
36,239 
33,878 
38,348 
31,743 

37,078 
38,393 
38,653 
32,482 
33,326 

33,440 
33,151 
30,844 
32,033 

30,851 

25,373 

10,477 

5,168 

6,091 
14,852 
66,832 

20,014 
21,681 
43,816 
21  058 
19,257 

22,436 
31,271 
24,058 
21,869 
22,604 

29,505 
26,208 
34,306 
34,074 

24,949 

31  076 

25,485 

6,573 

10,721 
36,921 
32,347 

9,934 
11  087 
16,483 
13,178 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

13,364 

17,668 
24,346 
18,837 
16  236 
17,363 

23,460 
18,766 
16,838 
10,286 

20,780 
7,183 
16,480 
10,473 

11,776 
25,369 
31,437 

1906 

1907 . 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

CatoPdaryear: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 
furs. 

Macaroni, 
vemu- 
oelliand 

all  similar 

pi«par». 

tions. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Cattle. 

Goat. 

Other 

than  cat- 

Ueand 

goat. 

Walnnt& 

^^^-1901. ..A 

1,000 
poundt. 

IfiOO 
pounds, 
68,053 
93,675 
94,330 
88,711 

1,000 
pounds. 

91,173 
115,952 
143,351 
188,388 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1903-1900...?!: 

120,995 
178,682 
313,508 

"99;724' 

83,838 

153, 101 

153,343 

1148,528 

41,105 
12,344 
»9,941 

1907-1911 

30,081 
34,276 

1912-1916 

1901 

129,175 
148,628 
131,644 
85,370 
113,177 

156,166 
134,671 
98,353 
192,252 
318,004 

150,128 
251,013 
268,042 
279,963 

334,341 
434  178 
386,600 
267,500 

221,061 
407;  2^ 
275,325 

73,746 
88,039 
85,114 
86,339 
97,804 

111,097 
101,202 
63,641 
104,018 
115,846 

86,914 
95,341 
96,250 
84,750 

66,547 
100  657 
105,640 

66,933 

62,364 
133,657 
80,205 

77,990 
89,458 
102,340 
103,026 
126,894 

158,046 
135,111 
120,771 
148,254 
174,771 

137,860 
191,415 
207,904 
196,348 

137,439 

208,836 

207^967 

98,084 

3SS 
203,897 

164,710 

148,516 
164,075 
152,004 
171,923 
139,084 

138,717 
157,860 
178,490 
135,184 
160,216 

134,969 
146,639 
161,416 

50,333 
52,742 
66,872 
35,893 
28,881 

31,134 

21  267 

18,397 

8,436 

4,676 

7,672 
7,629 
12,253 

I 

1902 

***28,'7S' 
40  224 
68,441 

77,926 
gf,72l 
97;  234 
85,114 
113,773 

114,779 
108,231 
106,501 
126,129 

56,542 

21,790 

3,473 

670 

402 
903 
805 

1903 

12,363 
23,671 
21,684 

24,917 
32,596 
28,887 
26,158 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

33,641 

1911 

83,619 
37,214 
26,663 
37,196 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

33,446 
36,859 

1916 

1917 

38,725 
23,289 

13,011 
31,496 
31,891 

1918 

Calendar  year  : 

1918 

1919     ..           

1920 : 

1  Two  years,  1912-1&. 
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[Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    Where  figoras  are 
lackiBg,  either  there  were  no  exports  or  imparts,  or  they  were  not  separately  classified  lor  puldicatiMi.] 


Year  ending 
JtmeSO— 


1-186S. . 
18S7-1861.. 
1862-1866. . 
1W7-1871.. 
1872-1876. . . 
W77-1881.. 

1882-1886. . 

18e7-18M... 

189^1896. 

1807-1901... 

1902-ld06, 

1807-1911. 

1912-1916. 


1901. 
1902. 

looa. 

190*. 
1905. 

1906. 
1907. 
1908.. 
1909. 
1910. 


1,100 
943 

1,066 
1,427 
1,283 

1,344 
1,624 
1,548 
1,358 
1,684 


1911 2,032 

1912 2,307 

1913 1  2,650 

1914 2,405 

1916., I  1,139 

1916 1  1,177 

1917 1  1,042 

918 1  1,068 

Calendar  year:  I 

1918 i  1,084 

1919 ^  1,311 

1920 1,661 


Demestle  exports. 


Lnmbcr. 


Boards, 
deals. 


1,000 
Mfeet. 
139 
20K 
138 
139 
222 


434 
538 
616 
957 
212 
1,649 
1,914 


1,000 
number. 


Rorfn. 


1,000 
Uirrds. 
552 
6&i 
69 
492 
846 


51,234 
56,182 
66,431 


47,363 
4<999 
56,879 
47,420 
48,286 

57,586 
51,120 
61,697 
58,583 

49,784 

65,726 
04,168 
89,006 
77,151 

39^297 
57,538 
61.469 
63,207 

53,374 

81,658 
82,584 


Spirits 
01  tur- 
pentine. 


1.000 
gatlons. 
1,369 
2,735 
102 
2,603 


Tim- 
ber, 

hewn 
and 


Iniports. 


1,290 
1,534 

2,006 
2,478 
2,453 
2,356 

2,128 


2,821 
2,536 
2,396 
2,585 
2,310 

2,439 
2,661 
2,713 
2,170 
2,144 

2,190 
2,474 
2,806 
2,418 

1,372 

1,671 
1,639 
1,071 

779 
1,210 
1,164 


7,139 

9,302 
10,794 
14,259 
18,349 
16,927 
16,659 
*5,674 


20,241 
19,178 
16,379 
17,203 
15,895 

15,981 
15,855 
19,533 
17,502 
15,588 

14,818 
19,599 
21,094 
18,901 

9,464 
9,319 
8,843 
6,096 

3,717 
10,673 
9,458 


IJOOO 
iffe 


'eet.p6und» 


210 
290 

164 
296 
336 
49t 
566 
521 
363 


590 
477 
5?9 

604 


595 
640 
622 
419 
491 

532 
438 
512 
441 

174 
291 
164 
106 

76 

in 

171 


Cam- 
phor, 
crude. 


1,000 


Rubber 
gums, 


Lumber. 


Boards, 
deals, 


total,     planks, 


1,516 

1,959 
2,274 
1,492 
1,858 
2,139 
3,939 
3,529 


2,176 
1,831 
2,473 
2,820 
1,964 

1,669 
3,138 
2,814 
1,990 
3,007 

3,726 
2,155 
3,709 
3,477 

3,729 
4,574 

6,885 
3,638 

3,474 

3,694 
3  833 


1,000 
pound*. 


«  7,390 
12,631 
15,611 

24,481 
33,227 
39,672 
53,975 
7&909 
121,504 
201,750 


64,927 
67,790 
69,312 
74,328 
87,064 

81,109 
106,748 

86,810 
114,599 
154,621 

145,744 
175,966 
170,747 
161,777 

196)1» 

304,183 
364,914 
414,964 

340,023 
566,981 
610,464 


1,000 
Mfeei. 


565 


578 
647 
661 
566 

727 

900 

1,016 


401 
666 
721 
589 
711 

960 
934 
791 
846 
1,064 

873 

905 

1,091 

929 

939 
1,218 
1,175 
1,383 

1,209 
1,149 
1,361 


ffliin- 


1,000 


Shellac. 


18i 


712 

867 

1,045 

666 

708 
734 
770 
739 

901 
881 
968 
1,086 
763 

643 
615 
560 
895 

1,878 

1,798 
1,987 
1,964 


tfiOO 


634 


6,08^ 
6,848 
8,839 
11,614 
19,046 
21,470 

9,600 
9,065 
11,591 
10,933 
10,701 

15,780 
17,786 
13,362 
19,186 
29,402 

15,495 
18,746 
21,912 
16,720 

34,153 
26,816 
33,640 
23,913 

18,664 
34,426 
28,567 


Wood 
palp. 


loaf 


37 
43 

1 

319 
517 

47 
67 
117 
145 
Iff 

157 
213 
Z» 
374 
378 


478 

H 


507 
699 
5(M 

516 


« Including  "  Joists  and  seaotOng*'  prior  to  I8M. 
*  Includes  "  Gutta-percha"  only  for  1867. 
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'EijnA99b.^Tradgqfthe  UmMattOg^wiat  EawM  and  Porto  Rkom 

/arm  prcNftwe^,  19t9^t9tO. 

l^nMBfr  wipoBflDts  vn  Boft  iBCRMnQ  in  tho"  uonLMtio  €xpofts  fmn  or  inpofts  into  thv  United  0tftt68.y 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Hawaii. 

Porto  RicB. 

Article. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Beans  and  dtied  peas 
bmfielaw 

Dairy  products . .  .pounds. . 

Rleo ^...do..*. 

Sn£ar,refin«i do..., 

Tooaooo,  unmanufactured 
^^ ,--paQnds.« 

176,011 

10,558 
5,054,231 
16^576^417 

i;k^075 

17,142 
6,045,552 
17  192,467 
2,920,531 

207,422 

5,584  422 

82,263,122 

194,926 

1,143,793 

363,738 

5,392,805 

163,949,679 

806,282 

803.638 

496,385 

9,272,439 

153,820,633 

3,862,458 

7,3M,691 

SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Ooflee..... pounds.. 

Ors^pefmit. ........ .boices. . 

Molasses  and  sirup,  gailoos. . 

Oranges boxes.. 

Su^r,  raw pounds., 

Tooackxy,  unmanmactured 
poimdis.. 


4,485,848 


12,492,091 
1,(X»,749,848' 
20,648 


3,144^351 


9,882,567 
1,168,9()4',433' 
17,082 


1,885,703 


12,129,132 
i,OW,627,i3i' 


292,879 

445,063 

14,071,667 

509,020 

801,329,419 

16,620,568 


687,318 

401, 174 

15,564,496 

355,226 

728,391,060 

18,467,967 


418,127 

412,644 

29,770,640 

256,387 

826,106;  162 

17,990,512 


Tablb  391. — De9tinatifm  of  prindpsl  fixrrn^  products  exported  pom  the  Umted  States, 

19t8-19t0. 


Quantity. 

PercentoftolaL 

Article  and  ooontnr  to  TvUCb 
consigned. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

m6 

vm 

1920 

1918 

191» 

1920 

Amu AL  If  ATTBB. 

Cattle: 

Tielg*"Tn ........  . 

s^. 

^   9,087 
11,192 
13,943 
23,923 

JVttfn5fr. 

29,300 

4,624 

20,766 

27  758 

100 

2,754 

P.ct, 

'"42,'3" 

7.7 

45.6 

P,et. 
13.0 
16.0 
20.0 
34.2 

P.ct. 
34  3 

Canada •. 

7,314 
1,333 
f,885 

5.4 

Cuba 

24  3 

Mexico 

32.5 

Unttert  TTInjrf/wn ^ , 

1 

Otber  oountiies 

748 

11,734 

4.4 

*i6.8' 

3  4 

Total 

17,280 

69,869 

85,302 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hones: 

1,060 
2,501 

103 
7,062 
2,200 
8285 

356 
1,332 

*25."5' 
5.7 
1.5 

65.6 
1.7 

5.4 
50.0 

3.7 

27.6 

.5 

12.8 

7 

Oam»dft x.x 

13,082 

74» 

33,547 

912 

49  2 

Cuba 

15  3 

Mexico. 

22  9 

Tli\i\jf^lC\r\^^fin,,    . 

2.5 

Other  cwintfiiff'. . . 

9  4 

Total 

51,170 

19,691 

14,338 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bvtter: 

Belgltiin 

Poiwdi. 
40,060 
1^518 

52LI62 

313,615 

22,299,115 

2,970 

1,775,416 

1,278,629 

Fowndt, 

21,8I7;61S 

35  563 

2,249,201 

6,226,601 

Fwmdt, 
5,214,778 
855,150 

861,781 

798,596 

3,883,845 

25  170 

2,878,808 
2,954,607 

.2 
.1 

2.0 
1.2 

84.9 

4.8 

8.3 

.8 

1.9 

1.2 

63.1 

.1 

6.5 

ISwl 

29  8 

naniyVA 

4.9 

Central  American  State*  and 
Rritisli  yTn'u'urus. ........xa. 

4  9 

MexieaT."?^^^?..::.::::: : 

4.6 

22  3 

VwOTiiflla  ...X       .  .* 

1 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Other  countries 

16.5 
16.9 

Total 

26,194,415 

34,556,485 

17,487,735 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Less  than  0X6  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  391.— Des^tnotion  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  BtaUe^ 

191^i9je0— Continued. 


Article  and  countir  to  which 
ccHudgned. 


ANIMAL  MATTKK— continued. 


BeeTcanned: 

l)anzig  and  Poland . 
United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


ToUl. 


Beef,  fresh: 
Belgium. . 
Germany. 


Italv.. 

Netherlands 

Panama 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Total 614,341,629 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


1919 


Poiumi*, 


61,250,973 
90,206,190 


Pownit, 


13,947,961 
89,919,376 


141.457,163  I      63,867,337 


105,000 
*8,*877,'47i' 


357,386 

406,080,785 

38,920,907 


Beef,  pickled  and  other  cured: 

Cwaada i       2,044,979 

Germany ; 

Netherlands I 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador ...  I       6, 418, 221 

United  Kingdom '       3,228,816 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda |       1,600,183 

Other  countries I     31,823,821 


Total 1     44,206,020 


30,000 
'9i6,*5i7' 


Oleo  oil: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 67,783,111 

Other  countries 8,106,722 


2,340,000 


Total 69,106,350 


lATd  compounds: 

Cuba 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total.. 


Bacoo: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands , 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Total 1,104,788,081 


8,606,423 
6.886,888 
4,345,867 
24,136,232 


43,977,410 


67,444,015 
24,454,474 
16,101,208 


98,496,402 
*98,*679,'666 


1,680,601 

789,253,478 

9,278.843 


23,409,602 
31,063,572 
21,376,476 
13,706,462 
61,960 
73,073,002 
11,664,346 


174,426,999 


1,373,653 
2,567,542 
2,325,748 
6,676,761 
5,569,743 
1,404,620 
23,886,767 


42,804,724 


8,026,918 
2,126,704 
3,479,879 
4,811,612 
8,666,192 
3,494,256 
2, 635' 801 
20,791,649 
21,563,264 


75,585,164 


8,611,187 

4,620,060 

62.789,201 

48,992,662 


124,962,960 


90,823,^7 
34,253,197 
15,966,981 
89,030,883 

178,431,234 
53,449,604 
48,128,149 

112,038,808 
26,162,322 
61.801,124 

607,184,219 
32,958,476 


1,190,307,404 


1920 


Pottndf. 

16,722,800 
1,796,664 
6,247,646 


33,766,000 


86,206,402 
26,159,680 
211,447 
15,982,196 
86,537 
5,099,488 
6,364,308 


80,640,148 


2,016,032 
1,604,060 
1,700,784 
6,696,296 
4,210,681 
3,764,361 
6,879,030 


26,771,176 


1 
3 
2 
20 
10 
3 
6 
17 
8 


74,368,344 


6,918,040 
6,317,160 
4,008,563 
14,907,096 


33.061,458 


73,768 
90,618 
43,344 
40,866 
S5,397 
44,911 
69,367 
BO,  290 
10,673 
65,982 
75,311 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 


1918 


P.d. 


36.2 
63.8 


100.0 


0) 


1.7 


.1 

90.6 

7.6 


100.0 


4.6 


12.8 
7.3 
3.8 

72.0 


loao 


0) 


1.4 


3.3 


83.6 
U.8 


100.0 


19.6 
15.7 
9.0 
54.8 


100.0 


6.1 
2.1 
1.5 


1919 


P.et. 


35.9 
74.1 


100.0 


13.5 
17.8 
12.3 
7.9 

6.6 


100.0 


3.2 
6.0 
6.4 
13.3 
13.0 
3.3 
55.8 


100.0 


lao 

2.8 
4.6 
6.4 
11.5 
4.6 
8.6 
27.5 
28.5 


100.0 


6.0 

3.7 

50.2 

30.2 


100.0 


8.9, 


8.9 


.2 

71.4 ; 

.9 


7.6 
2.9 
1.8 
8.3 

U.0 
4.5 
4.0 
9.4 
2.3 
4.4 

42.6 
2.8 


636,675.572  1    100.0       100.0  |       100  0 


>  Leas  than  0.06  of  1  per  cent. 
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Tablb  391. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  States ^ 

ISlS-lStO—wntmued , 


Article  and  ooimtiT  to  which 


Hams  and  shoolden,  cured: 

Btigium , 

Canada 

Cuba 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Lard: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark.... 

Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands.. 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom., 
Other  countries... 


Total.. 


Lard,  neutral: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total- 


Pork,  pickled: 

British  Guiana 

Canada 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador . . 

Panama 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


VEOETABLK  MATTEB. 

Cotton: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia,  European 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  81— 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


TotaL. 


P( 

5 

11 

8 

ao 

7 

470 

3 


537,213,041 


llfi,784,162 
2,478,026 

76,000 

1,S80,M6 

36,841,676 


1, 145, 112 
15,452,005 


1,060,005 

560,205 

12,600,344 

300,087,044 

5,455,802 


548,817,001 


5,433.851 
873,313 


6,307,164 


1,040,430 
14,708,735 
7,650,430 

730,655 
6,303,700 

135,720 
2,102,744 
3,081,138 


36,671,660 


148,561,448 
280,714,337 


104,528,036 

200,728,224 

1,002,554 


122,107,270 
16,550,343 

007,886,017 
47,036,053 


2, 118, 175, 182 


Pmmdt. 

80,064,740 

7,457,307 

0,863,108 

103,201,727 

65,245,793 

388,028,882 

42,044,611 


506,706,663 


760,001,611 


5,445,681 
050,837 
0,313,883 
1,653,325 
2,000,074 
3,503,337 


22,057,137 


205,700 
8,372,706 
6,560,084 

464,678 
4,833,214 

124,683 
3,378,871 
10,172,040 


84, 113, 875 


48,600,352 

81,804,621 

83,405,725 

808,168,068 

77,014,351 

280,840,077 

440,520,341 

345,852 

105,261,030 

165,015 

126,076,028 

43,000,176 

1,610,088,787 

62,288,762 


3,367,677,085 


185,246,755 


65,02  15 

12,73  98 

65,72  75 

6,32  75 

2,80  02 

48,75  01 

127,83  08 

23, 15  76 

17,30  06 

01,29  67 

2,41  35 

6.00  74 

1.01  74 
128,77  43 

23,10  22 


612,240,051 


407,480 
118,584 
2,008,410 
1,885,017 
14,255,712 
3,481,068 


23,238,071 


001,185 
15,480,071 
4,775,388 

088,096 
4,848  054 

240,872 
1,002,869 
0,560,606 


38,708,841 


12,880,580 
100,905,512 
110,328,914 
384,460,950 
376,071,268 
282,851,308 
335,034,543 
23,970,192 
44,457,873 


145,027,632 

44,055,629 

1,308,896,422 

74,472,613 


3,170,313,336 


P.et. 
LI 

2.1 
L6 
5.6 
1.3 
87.6 
.7 


100.0 


21.3 
.6 

8.4 

«.» 

6.6 


.2 
2.8 


.2 

.1 

2.3 

56.5 

LO 


100.0 


86.2 
13.8 


100.0 


2.8 
4a  1 
2a9 

2.0 

17.2 

.4 

5.7 
10.9 


100.0 


7.0 
13,7 


9.2 

14.2 

.1 


5.8 


47.1 
2.1 


loao 


1919         1920 


p.ee. 

5.0 
L2 
1.7 
17.8 
10.9 
56.6 
7.3 


100.0 


20.6 
.7 

6.9 

4.4 

.8 

12.7 

6.2 
.8 
.0 

0.0 
.1 

8.2 

4.2 
28.8 

8.8 


100.0 


23.7 
4.1 

40.6 
7.2 
8.7 

15.7 


100.0 


.6 
24.5 
10.2 
1.4 
14.2 
.4 
0.0 
20.8 


100.0 


1.4 
2.4 
2.5 

11.8 
2.3 
8.3 

13.1 

0) 
3.7 
1.3 

48.1 
2.0 


100.0 


P.rt, 
8.6 
8.4 
8.4 

14.1 
L7 

62.8 
0.0 


'Less  than  0.06  of  1  per  cent. 


100.0 


0.0 

2.1 

10.7 

LO 

.5 

8.0 

^.9 

8.8 

2.8 

14.0 

.4 

.8 

.8 

21.0 

3.8 


100.0 


2.1 

.5 

12.0 

8.1 
61.8 
15.1 


100.0 


2.8 

4ao 

12.8 
2.5 

12.6 
.6 
4.0 

24.0 


loao 


.1 

3.1 
3.6 

ia6 

11.8 
8.0 

ia6 

.8 
L4 


4.6 

L4 

4L0 

2.3 


100.0 


*  Austria,  only. 
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Tab&b  ^l^-^DttHntOion  of  printipid  farm  prwhtetw  exported  Jhm  Urn  Vi/atlei  ttiuUty 


Aittc}0  azrd 


to  wMch 


Quantity. 


Year  endin£  Dec.  31— 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  «Adlii«  JDoe.  81— 


VEGETABLE  MATTEBr— COntioaed. 


Fruits: 

Apples,  dFfe<5— 

Deumark 

France 

Germany 

Netberlandfi^.... 

Sweden 

Other  countries.. 


Total.. 


A^fpKBf  riOBn 

Canada 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  couniMes . . . 


Total.. 


Aprieots»  dried— 

Belgium 

Oanada 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingidom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


Oranges— 

(^nad 


^nada 

Other  coUBtries. 


Total. 


Prunes — 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Qennany 

N0th€rlandSB 

Svreden 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries. . . 


Total. 


Fruits,  canned- 
United  Kingdom.. 
Other  ooamries... 


Total. 


G>ltR06e  and  grape  sugar: 

Argentina 

British  OoeanEia 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Oradn  and  grain  products: 
Corn — 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark. , 

Germany , 


^  Leas  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


190,709 
134,700 


185 


2,2(»,4» 


331,463 


125,987 
122,470 


67d,fll* 


^250 

1»  800,357 
130,S53 
366,100 


1,160,333 
1,77«,314 


5,263,200 

Boxet. 
827,  a 
26^6 


857,150 


Pottnd9. 
150 

12,773>178 
491,850 
746,469 


230 
4,120,080 
4,767,200 


22, 888, 112 


Dalian. 
1,811,003 
3,501,730 


5,312,819 


P&ttndt. 

1,793,900 

108,836 

3,984,453 

845,587 

30,345;  908 

11,253,457 


67,332,150 

BU8hd9, 

3,407,161 

13,228,954 

1,O74>O0O 


3,512,080 
1,025,430 

io;75r 

490,500 
7,300,782 
li;  755,830 


24,704,35^ 


158,859 

8 

1,200:856 

343,046 


1,712,307 


PowndMt 
1,921,532 
724,»t4 
5,979,190 
^328,360 
30,473 
1,140,230 
7,033.490 
11,^,094 


37,140.824 

Boxei, 
1,63^,401 
144,047 


1,777,460 


Pounds. 
5,172,934 
H  619, 219^ 
12i  206;  10^ 
10,498,370 
16,760 
5^660 
15,552,730 
29,445,779 
23^229,590 


108,200,267 


Dodan. 
34,369,309 
7, 11<317 


41,475,622 


Pownit. 
6>  341, 204 
1,24^840 

62,042,071 

5,90^980 

169,083,290 

31  044,308 


266,017,700 


Bw9hel9. 

1,000,909 

6,5^025 

1,904,540 

334,711 


Pounit, 

899, 5M 

700,071 

40,258 

1,203,225 

1,479,760 

4,427,372 


8,827,800 


BarrtU, 

274,358 

50 

1,250,603 

273,270 


1,797,711 


Povmi9. 

344^820 

703,066 

964,522 

1,821,002 

20,406 

150,260 

4,260,000 

1^,542, 470 


»,  801, 260 

Boxe*. 
1,417,001 
100,980 


1,617>9M 


P&mnia. 

2,096,419 
14,908,218 

1,456,849 

16,184,922 

338,150 

2,271,370 

l,92l^,»10 
27,890,601 

8, 159, 336 


76,130,770 


Z>oUar«. 

10,M5,96» 

10,698,314 


21,514,273 


P<mni9. 

2,8S7,9C» 

1,860,207 

26,420 

9;  040, 194 

113:648,709^ 

35,670,020 


102, 406, 160 


Bushels, 

71,787 

10,064,668 

1,880,790 

173,357 

1,308^770 


P.et. 

&7 
5.7 


86.0 


100.0 


57.2 


21.7 
21.1 


loao 


04w4 
2.7 
0.9 


22.2 
33.8 


loao 


90.6 
3.6 


100.0 


(0 

66.8 
2.1 
3.3 


(0 

18.0. 

20.8 


100.0 


34.1 
65.9 


100.0 


3.1 

.2 

0.0 

1.6 

08.6 

19.7 


100.0 


8.7 

33.2 

2.7 


P.  a. 
14.2 

0.0 
(») 

2.0 
29L0 
47.0 


loao 


9.3 
(») 
7a7 

2ao 


1O0.O 


5l2 

10.1 

22:4 
.1 

3l1 

20.0 
30.5 


1O0.O 


01.9 
8.1 


loao 


2.9 
13.4 
11.3 

9.7 

"\. 

14.4 

27.2 

20.0 


loao 


82.0 
17.2 


100.0 


2.5 

.5 

20.4 

2L3 
62.2 
12.1 


100.0 


0LO 
58.4 
17.  ff 

3.0 
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T^iBLB  391.^I>«rttna(fon  of  prmtip<d  fiarm  producU  exforted  from  ike'  XJniUd  SMe^t 


Article  and  county  to  which 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


Per  cent  of  total. 


YflBTimdinii  Dea  31— 


Com— ContiBued. 
Meocico , 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.. 
Otlier  cotmtries. . . 


Total. 


Wheat- 
Belgium 

Canada , 

France 

Germany , 

Italy , 

Japan 

Moxieo , 

Netherlands 

UnitcKl  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


Total. 


Wheat  flour- 
Brazil , 

British  West  Indies.. 

Canada , 

China 

Cuba , 

Fhiland 

Germany 

Haiti 

Hongkong. , 

Italy...... , 

Japan , 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pliilippine  blands. . . 

Unitca  Kinjrdom 

Other  countries , 


Total- 


British  Oceania... 
Canada 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  couritries... 

Total 


Oil  cake  and  nil-ealce  meal: 
Cottonseed— 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


Total. 


Linseed  or  Oaxsoed- 

Belgium 

Demnark 

France 

Netherlands. 

United  Kingdom |      15,422,381 

^ ^.._  70,632,001 


Buaktlt, 

48,004 
15,658,498 
3,688,151 


3»,8W,091 


12,638,186 
26,498,421 
0^386,1^ 


16,337,436 


1,564 

2,2396,354 

43,146,559 

3,947,449 


111,  irr,  108 

Barrels. 

596 

110,582 

61,045 

2 

541,564 


378 
'2,'9»,'6€6' 


105,090 

192,086 

22 

10,013,533 

7,752,7flr7 


21,705,700 


Ponndf. 

319,069 

749,503 

76,424 

2,525.356 


3,670,352 


691,800 
10,975,496 


11,667,296 


Other  countries. 

Total ^.. 

iLess  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


85,954,382 


Btukelt, 
13^887 
100,168 
918,493 
15^,740 


11,192,533 


24,476,490 

-   "",613 

f,718 


L42l!613 
2^590,-" 


38,264,883 


134,008 

1,962,249 

44,818,552 

9,417,962 


148,086,170 

Barrels. 

279,564 

221. 34C 

7,316 

3,913 

1,408:698 

41,729 

42,324 

268; 243 

10,6»7 

3,006,825 

2,528 

1,082,207 

45,715 

51,904 

10,440,148 

0,533,824 


26,440,881 


Pounds. 
244,487 

2,493,098 
12,523,653 

5,536,264 


20,7f7,504 


7,824,573 
200,606,481 


1,826,445 

35,412,218 

103,780,415 

249,540,669 

20,143,365 


628, 133, 166^ 


80,622,811 

4fi,023^678 
263,503 
104,614,268 
»k  678, 808 
3^548,416 


3S»,  751,453 


Bushels. 

770,814 

423,604 

2,706,805 

332,822 


17,761,420 


20,665,720 

14,811,672 

26,444,984 

8,246,213 

32,110,050 

10, 141 

299,211 

11,912,062 

77,368,545 

26,418,127 


218,287,334 

Barrels. 

623,198 

354,953 

25,250 

15,046 

1,389,090 
369,165 

1,077,675 
861,321 
192,936 

1,410,243 
107,024 
730,948 
160,935 
143, 469 

3,485,239 

9, 455, 705 


P.Ct. 

6.9 

.1 

39.2 

9.2 


100.0 


11.4 
23.8 
5.7 


14.7 


0) 

2.0 

38.3 

3.6 


100.0 


.3 

0) 
2.5 


0) 


P.Ct. 

1.2 

.9 

8.5 

1.4 


100.0 


16.5 
1.0 
18.6 


25.8 


.1 

1.3 

30.3 

6.4 


13.5  i 


.3 

.9 

0) 

46.1 

35.7 


100.0 


1.1 

.8 
0) 
0) 
5.3 
.2 
.2 
1.0 
0) 
11.4 

.2 

.2 

30.5 

36.0 


19,853,902  1     100.0       100.0 


Pounds.      I 
823,605 

1,968,821 
21,421,599 

1,409,970 


8.7 
20.4 
2.1 

68.8 


1.2 
12.0 
60.2 


P.cf. 

4.3 

2.4 

15.2 

l.S 


1,138,800 

247,767^  1H3 

20,118,977 


9,616,175 
41,266,275 

6,050,536 
14,  OSS,  036 


340,045,982 


25,904,744 
42,135,337 


98,188,316 
42.42.5.875 
26,970.705 


5  9 
94.1 


100.0 


17  9 

S2  I 


235,624,977       IGO  0 


22.8 
13.0 
.1 
29.6 
23. » 
10. 6  i 


100.0 


0.5 
0.8 

12.1 
3.3 

14.7 

.1 
5.5 
35.4 
12.1 


100.0 


3.1 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

7.0 

1.9 

5.4 

1.8 

1.0 

7.i 

.5 

3.7 

.3 

.7 

17.3 

47.7 


100.0 


3  2 
7.7 
83.0 
b.S 


25,624,055       100.0  j    100.0  i      100.0 


.3 

72.9 
5.9 


2.8 
12.1 
1.8 
4.2 


100.0  1       100.0 


11.0 
17.9 


41.7 
18.0 
11.4 


UO.O         10i).0 
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Tablb  891. — Destination  of  principal  farmprodueU  eocported  from  the  United  SlateM^ 

i91^-iP«(>— Continued. 


. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent  of  toCaL 

Article  and  countrv  to  whidi 

consigDed.                     | 

Year  ending  Dec.  81— 

Year  ending  Dee.  81— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

IflM 

VEGETABLE  MATTER— Continued. 

Oils.vegetaUe: 
Cottonseed— 

Argoitina 

Pwndi, 
922,335 

231,814 

18 
19 
51 
45 
86 
16 
12 
88 
11 
01 
89 
04 
57 
50 
66 
06 
61 
25 
85 

P,et. 
0.8 

0.1 

P.cC 
l.f 

1.1 

Belgium         

92 
21 
«2 
115 
41 
«3 
48 
>49 
190 
44 
00 
SO 
143 
21 
^ 
166 

'"46.T 
1.3 
8.2 

'Y 

.6 

.6' 

"36*1' 

% 

.8 
20.5 

.8 
2.6 
3.8 
8.7 

'I. 

.8 
16.7 
8.1 

^.8 

.7 

19.6 

1.7 

Canada. ....,.,...,.,  r  -  -  r ,  - 1,  - 

48,116,625 
1,604,155 
9)  805;  509 

14.4 

Chile    

.6 

Cuba 

2.4 

Denmark 

2.2 

France 

800,000 

4.7 

Germany 

1.8 

it^^f.::::::::::::::::.:. 

1,966.500 
'651,720 

12.4 

Me^dco 

l.f 

Netherlands  .         ,  -  r 

18.7 

NOTway                     ...  .... 

7.8 

Rumania r 

.8 

Sweden 

672,000 

.6 

Turkey,  European 

8.8 

United  Elingdom 

43,034,025 

4?  730 

11,449,777 

7.0 

ITnigiiay , ,-.--, .^r-r . 

1.1 

Othw countries 

7.4 

Total 

119,067,376 

198,133,201 

184,753,824 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tobacco,  leaf,  stem, and  trimmings; 

31,229 

87,802 
96,852 
55,703 
58,402 
39  541 
14,872 
98,832 
23,888 
30,513 

91,903 
57,783 
43,161 
72,440 
95,767 

72 
58 
00 
84 
123 
43 
51 
fiS 
128 
28 
30 

m 

[74 
47 

'"'i'i' 

2.8 
6.5 
3.6 

16.1 

.7 

"iii" 

.9 

"z's 

Ll 

.2 

45.1 

6.7 

6.6 
L8 
L7 
2.6 
L9 

ia6 

1.1 
.6 
5.6 
.5 
&8 
8.1 
L8 
L9 
43.6 
7.9 

A.1 

BrtUsh  Africa.I"! 

8,667,544 
IL  393, 314 
2?  409, 427 
14,58^203 
6?,49/,745 

2,950,749 

2.7 

British  Oceania 

8^0 

Canada ....?....... 

8^5 

8^8 

France 

UL6 

French  Africa 

.0 

Germany 

8^8 

Italy.... 

50,357,819 
8:723,740 

flL2 

Japan 

1.S 

6wl 

Spain 

11,440,293 

4,638^371 

900,381 

183,555,420 

22,801,712 

.7 

Sweden 

SbO 

SwlUerland 

.8 

tTnitAd  ITingdprn , 

83wt 

Other  countrien 

-  7.i 

Total 

406,826,718 

776,678^135 

479,900,032 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

NaTal  stores: 
Rosin- 

Argentina 

BarreU, 
68^032 

BarreU, 

116,708 

2989 

14,623 

15<513 

71,316 

98 

18,470 

24,554 

45 

604,489 

301,822 

Barrelt, 

136.345 

^179 

31,065 

146,965 

102,633 

31,310 

82,797 

11,463 

8.8 
18.0 

9.6 
.2 
L2 
12.8 
5.9 

^.5 

2.0 

217 
26.1 

1L7 

Austria>Hungary 

C") 

Belginni 

^^7 

Braiil 

97,750 
140,588 

ULO 

Canada 

8L8 

Germany 

1,7 

Italy...: 

26 

2.8 

Netherlands 

LO 

Russia,  European  .  . 

United  Kingdom 

191,038 
280,993 

299,891 
871,680 

24.5 
86.2 

16b8 

Other  cftuntnes 

8Lt 

Total 

779,027 

1,209,627 

1,164,328 

loao 

loao 

lOQlO 

Areentina 

Qollom, 
183,702 

GaUofW. 

628,391 

304,811 

137,611 

909,776 

10,716 

673,653 

6,220,048 

1,827;  006 

GoUont. 

636,682 

283  837 

780,368 

86^297 

71,500 

450,830 

5,238,621 

1,114,198 

4.9 

*"2i."5* 
80.6 

*  "'7*9' 
85.2 

5.0 
2.0 
L8 
9.1 
.1 
6.3 
58.8 
17.0 

t.7 

8.1 

Brit^h  Oceania 

800,361 
1,134;  122 

&8 

Canada 

9.1 

.8 

Netherlands 

4.0 

United  Kingdom 

294,076 
1,304;  832 

6Bb4 

Other  countries . . , . .  

1L7 

Total 

8,717,093 

10,672,102 

9,458,423 

100.0 

loao 

KffiLO 

^Austria  only 

tLflS 

•  than  0.09  of] 
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Article  and  country  to  which 


itryt 
led. 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1018 


1010 


loao 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Deo.  31— 


1018        1010        1020 


PORE8T  PRODUCTS— continued. 


Lumber: 
Fir- 
Australia 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Japan 

Hezioo 

New  Zealand 

Panama 

Peru 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  comitries... 


Ifjeet. 
64,068 
10,667 


13,470 

20,026 

6,880 

4,163 

2,060 

60,880 

24,341 

88,800 


Total.. 


Oak- 
Argentina 

Canada 

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  comitrieB... 


272,401 


2,770 

44,021 

708 

8,701 

8,270 


Total.. 


Pine,  yellow,  long  leef- 

Argentlna 

Braeil 

Canada 

Cuba 

France 

Italy 

Mexico 

Panama 

Spain 

united  Kingdom... 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


64,663 


17,002 

020 

1,846 

168,768 

167 

2,670 

80,206 

12,442 

330 

18,866 

2,010 

44,202 


Total.. 


Railraad  ties: 

Canada 

Cutm 

France 

Honduras 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


200,022 

Number. 

1,680,127 

471,713 

20,063 

42,216 

317,332 

10,436 

221,047 


Total.. 


Timber,  sawed: 

Pitch  pine,  long  leaf- 
Canada 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries . . . . 


2,681,823 


MJeet. 
532 
102 


10,028 
15,240 


Total.. 


35,802  I 


Mfeet. 

87,660 

27,846 

6,068 

40,544 

27,810 

7,870 

3,873 

18,231 

33,368 

40,622 

48,368 


Mlut. 

72,144 
10,161 


88,867 
63,166 
8,101 
5,066 
8,872 
67,086 
41,082 
74,462 


P.rt. 

20.2 
6.1 

10.6 
4.0 

1L4 
2.6 
1.5 
1.1 

18.7 
8.0 

14.2 


P.cL 
12.5 
0.2 
.2.0 
16.6 
0.2 
2.6 
1.8 
6.1 
11.1 
18.5 
16.0 


801,144 


13,106 
42,700 
2,620 
70,015 


451,223 


100.0 


167,087 


73,978 
1,024 
1.106 
164,843 
0406 
2,621 

84,806 
7,360 

7;7g7 

66  108 
16,804 
62,220 


487,773 

.  Number. 

1,673,087 

310,224 

62,643 

54,463 

476.070 

2,001,004 

210,771 


4,600,002 


Mjeet. 

303 

8,433 

17,661 

100J33 

27,676 


154,186 


4,540 

42,487 

386 

83,615 

24,114 


4.3 
68.1 

1.2 
13.6 
12.8 


8.3 
27.1  . 

1.6 
44.0 
18.1 


106,141 


02,506 

0,002 

753 

264,060 

2,120 

2,010 

78,865 

10,511 

18,071 

43^680 

18,060 

108,002 


100.0 


6.0 

.3 

.6 

56.3 

.1 

.0 

10.1 

4.1 

.1 

6.1 

.7 

14.7 


16.0 

.2 

.8 

35.4 

2.1 

.6 

8.0 

1.7 

1.8 

16.1 

8.7 

14.2 


637,152 

Jhimber. 
022,547 
758,030 


516,754 

1,220,570 

687,301 


100.0 


58.0 

17.6 

1.1 

1.6 

11.8 

.7 

8.3 


100.0 


88.5 
6.8 
1.3 
1.2 
10.1 
42.6 
4.5 


4,246,238 


786 

5,050 

5,380 

74,017 

48,806 


100.0 


1.5 
.5 


55.5 
42.5 


.3 

5.5 

11.4 

64.0 

17.0 


\et. 

16.0 
2.2 
5.1 

10.6 

14.0 
1.7 
1.1 
L8 

12.7 
9.1 

16.7 


100.0  I      IOOlO 


4.S 

40.4 

.4 

82.0 

22.9 


100.0        100.0 


14.5 

1.6 

.1 

40.0 

.8 

.3 

1L6 

1.6 

3.0 

6.8 

3.0 

17.2 


100.0 


21.7 
17.9 


6.6 
12.2 
20.0 

12.6 


100.0        100.0 


.6 

4.4 
4.0 
64.0 
86.1 


134,030  I    100.0  I    100.0        100.0 
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Table  392.— Ori^'n  of  principal  farm    producU   imported  into  the    United   Statu, 

1918-19t0. 


Article  and  country  of  origin. 


ANIMAL  MATTBK. 

Cattle: 

Canada • 

Mexico 

Other  ooontries ... 


Total., 


Horsee: 

Canada 

France 

Mexico 

Other  counties. 


Total.. 


Cheese,  including  substitutes: 

Argentina 

Canada 

France... 

Italy » 

Netnerlands. 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


Fibers,  animal: 

SUkLTaw— 

China... 


Italy. 

Japan 

Other  countries. 


Total.. 


Wool,  class  1~ 

Argentina 

Australia. 

Belgium 

British  South  Africa.. 

Canada 

ChUe. 

China 

New  Zealand.*. 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


Wool,  class  2— 

Argentina. , 

Canada 

China 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


TotaL. 


Wool,  class  3— 

Argentina. 

British  East  Indies 

British  South  Africa 

ChUe- 

China 

Russia  (.\siatio  and  Euro- 
pean)  

Turkey,  A  sialic 

Turkey  (European 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  Si- 


ms 


Nvkfnber. 
24i^,316 
100,632 
2,663 


352,001 


3,386 
211 
141 
131 


3,860 

Poandt, 

6,589,121 

100,243 

542,010 

5,044 


825,626 


7,668,044 


5,750,002 

5,503 

27,074,811 

34,237 


82,865,453 


203,288,338 
66,117,777 


51,063,594 
2,717,725 

10,886,730 

10,505,636 

6,276,375 

38,675 

17,655,608 
6,410,427 


873,010,875 


2,357,025 

709,649 

1,205,567 

60,280 

6,102,218 


10,524,6 


15,008,215 

9,575 

4,442,103 

8,196,911 

31,198,496 

2,739,087 


7,636,569 


Total ;      60,291,858 


1910 


Number, 
550,004 
00,641 
1,860 


642,305 


4,405 

11 

412 

76 


4,004 

Ptmndt. 

5,043,010 

4,731,520 

680,867 

373,807 

4,047 

12,364 

485,090 


11,832,204 


9,099,402 

1,866,807 

83,726,681 

125,038 


44,816,018 


118,854,446 
46,034,616 
204,210 
61,466,180 
12,066,667 
11,050,417 

8,68i,802 
14,234,886 
14,704,026 
40,031,366 

6,115,434 


334,000,638 


2,067,101 

660,024 

642,070 

3,38  ,806 

8,061,171 


14,844,072 


14,046,112 
66,218 
2,386,257 
13,274,457 
20,813,744 

1,530,880 
1,353,306 
2,031,014 
10,044,860 
12,492,475 


1920 


Number, 
316,559 
68,926 
3,629 


PercentoftotaL 


Year  ending  Dec  31— 


1918 


P.d. 

7a  7 

28.6 

.8 


379,114  I    100.0 


4,084 
25 
178 
189 


4,476 

Pfmrtda. 

9,871,816 
813,001 

1,583,110 
065,107 
863,405 
801,002 

1,075,286 


16,003,725 


5,031,863 

1,111,132 

22,003,600 

111,770 


30,068,374 


71 
37 

1 
17 

7 
14 


28 

2y 


212,398,240 


1,347,067 
100,247 
2,883,800 
3,063,162 
3,881,018 


11,355,104 


1,764,602 
366,000 
674,041 

3,716,670 
11,762,021 

2,660,665 
2,8i0,036 
2,340,343 
6,380,016 
3,307,123 


06,048,324  {      35,870,207 


87.5 
6.5 
3.6 
3.4 


IOOlO 


87.1 
1.3 
7.1 
.1 


4.4 


100.0 


17.5 
(») 
82.4 
.1 


100.0 


54.4 
17.4 


13.7 

.7 

2.0 

2.8 

1.7 

% 

1.7 


100.0 


22.4 

6.7 

1L5 

.6 

68.8 


loao 


21.7 
(») 
6.4 
11.8 
45.0 

4.0 


11.1 


100.0 


1010 


P.  a, 

85.6 

14.1 

.3 


100.0 


00.0 

.2 

8.2 

1.6 


100.0 


44.5 

41.8 
6.0 
3.8 

(») 
.1 
4.3 


100.0 


20.3 

4.2 

75.3 

.2 


100.0 


35.6 

13.8 
.1 

15.4 
3.6 
3.6 
2.6 
4.3 
4.4* 

14.0 
1.7 


loao 


14.0 

4.4 

4.3 

22.8 

54.6 


100.0 


14.5 
.1 
2.5 
13.7 
30.8 

1.6 
1.4 
3.0 
19.6 
12.8 


100.0 


^Less  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  392. — Origin  of  principal  farm    producU   imported  into  the     United   States^ 

1918-1920— ContXmiGd. 


Quantity. 

Article  aiid  country  of  origin. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ANIMAL  MATTicB— continued. 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fun: 
Calfskins— 

Argentina 

Pwndt. 
436,134 

Povndt. 

4,467,257 
721,686 

6,280,116 

4,086,657 
^,045,701 

4,590,533 

Poundt. 
2,872,751 

753,992 
2,719,1:9 
2,230,908 
7,708,506 
8,201,685 
7,063 
3,108,868 
1,361,112 

811,420 
6,356,829 

P.ct. 
5.8 

*"i3.'6" 

"*43.'3* 
.4 

P,ct, 
6.9 
1.1 
8.2 
6.3 
37.2 
7.1 

p.ct, 
K2 

BeJfgiuTn                     

2.1 

Canada 

1,031,069 

7.7 

Penniurk 

6.4 

East  Indies 

3,284,283 
30;947 

21.9 

Prance. ...        

23.3 

OermanT 

0) 

Netherlands 

863,679 

7,737,069 
2,012,338 
1,664,878 
9,949,296 

11.4 

.2* 

25.3 

12.0 
3.1 
2.6 

15.6 

8.8 

Norway 

3.9 

United  Kingdom 

12,643 
1,923,968 

2.3 

Other  countries 

15.4 

Total 

7,582,723 

64,556,521 

35.L32,2R6 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Cattle  hides- 
Argentina 

89,072,009 

146, 10     !25 

17     66 

29,51      «5 

43,06     :i8 

7,74     04 

14,97     177 

12,50     162 

14,35     (71 

7,70     M2 

9     151 

28.28  ;12 
4,03     «3 
5,37      20 

48.29  155 
7,92     191 

39,14;     [89 

113,117,368 
139,018 

19,488,355 

27,567,282 
4,755,174 
9,977,059 
6,549,229 
9,046,283 
7, 132, 294 
1,999,432 
7,064,935 
2  422,620 
1,907,200 

25,905,120 
4,733.757 

33,519,371 

40.3 

"'6*8' 
8.7 
2.3 
3.4 
5.0 
.7 

"iai' 

1.2 
6.1 

35.0 

10.6 
1.9 
3.7 
3.1 
3.5 
1.9 

1.0 
1.3 
11.9 
1.0 
9.6 

41.1 

Belgium 

.1 

BrazU 

12,748,697 
19,253,176 
5,124,640 
7,522,824 
10,985,264 
1,522,893 

7.1 

Canada 

10.0 

China..  ..                    

1.7 

Colombia 

3.6 

Cuba 

2.4 

East  Indies 

3.3 

France 

2.6 

Italy 

.7 

Mexico 

27,459 

35,541,069 

2,753,236 

13,485,670 

2.6 

Netherlands 

.0 

United  Kingdom 

.7 

Uruguay 

a  4 

Venezuela. 

1.7 

Other  countries 

12.1 

Total 

221,051,070 

407,282,271 

275,324,507 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Goatskins- 
Aden 

866,760 

31,172 

2,326,191 

2,906,400 

3^190,091 

13,811,654 

32,446,710 

12,630 

^•^;^ 

752,546 
2,902,257 

6,726,235 
2,385,158 
7^474,336 
6,606,837 
7,931,326 
15,217^301 
62,772,369 
1,848,224 
3,315,986 
4,432,373 
2,813,980 
12,132,689 

4,301,269 

2,355,373 

2  898  427 

4  804  496 

3,038,275 

19,061,648 

29,295,295 

816,267 

1,633,663 

1,865,025 

1,650,788 

7,4W,211 

1.4 

.1 

3.7 

4.7 

6.1 

22.1 

52.0 

.4 
1.2 
4.7 

5.0 
1.8 
5.6 
4.9 
5.9 
11.4 
47.0 
1.4 
2.5 
3.3 
2.1 
9.1 

5.4 

Africa  n.e.s 

Argnntlnfi.                     .    ,    , 

2.9 
3.6 

Brazil 

6.1 

BritishAWca 

4.9 

China 

23.8 

East  Indies 

36.5 

France 

1.0 

Mexico 

2.0 

United  Kingdom 

2.3 

Vftne7-uela. ."          ,      ... 

2.1 

Other  countries 

0.4 

Total 

62,363,549 

1X3,656,814 

80,204,637 

100.0 

lOn.O 

loo.o 

Sheepsklna— 

Aden 

622,691 
9,087^101 

985,249 

2,780,044 

25,000,044 

5,937,809 

798,873 
1,521,008 

248,610 

2  m 

15  03 

3  61 

4  198 

16  122 
7          127 

5  167 
2           '54 

104 

123 

0           r75 

2           57 

14,321.467 

1,352,834 

L3, 679, 809 

2,420,K.l 

4,981,618 

23,880,470 

4,678,403 

3,111,231 

600,878 

653,980 

40,240 

11,950,393 

8W,7:« 

14.567,861 

1.2 

17.3 

1.0 

6.3 

47.7 

11.3 

1.5 

2.9 

.5 

.7* 

1.1 
8.6 

2.9 

18.4 
3.7 
5.5 

19.9 

8.7 

6.3 

2.4 

.4 

.1 

11.7 
2.9 

17.1 

1.6 

Argen  tina 

ir>.5 

Braeil 

2.0 

British  India 

6.0 

British  Oceania 

2<<.0 

British  South  Africa 

Canada , 

China 

5.7 

3.8 

.7 

France 

.8 

(') 
14.4 

United  Kingdom 

373,605 

570,778 

4,529,630 

Uruguay 

1.0 

Other  coun  tries 

17.7 

Total 

52,464.351 

85,031,819 

82,748.981 

loao 

loao 

loao 

I  Less  than  0.05  o  11  per  cent. 
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Table  392. — Origin  of  principal  farm    products   imported  into    the    United   StaU», 

1918-1920— ContiTme 


Quantity. 


Article  and  country  of  origin. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 


1918 


VEGETABLE  MATTER. 


Cocoa,  crude: 

BrasU 

Britisli  West  Africa.. 
British  West  Indies . . 
Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom 

Venetuela 

Other  countries 


Powids. 

66,007,884 

93,473,106 

51,535,501 

38,009,255 

68,920,773 


478,421 
23,318,711 
18, 126, 110 


Total I    359,959,761 


r  flee: 


Brazil I  599,991,374 

Central  American  States  and 

British  Honduras 195,250,324 

Colombia 118,909,462 

East  Indies 4,756,628 

Mexico 19,849,230 

Netherlands 

Veneniela 53,664,080 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 53, 459, 694 

Other  countries 6,321,800 


Total 11,052,201,601 


1  ibers,  vegetable: 
Cotton- 
British  India 

Mexico 

Peru 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Totkl. 


Flax- 
Belgium 

Canada 

Russia,  European. 
United  Kindgom.. 
Qtries... 


1,665,279 
63,521,653 
22,993,541 

4,403,303 


20,100,316 


112,684,092 
Long  f  <m«. 


1919 


Pounds. 

€ '»67 

U  m 

a         roo 
4         m 

4  >29 

571 
)64 

1  !50 

2  !19 


301,387,309 


787,312,203 

131,638,695 
150,483,853 
56,919,126 
29,667,469 
1  335 
109,777,831 
42,013,841 
25,849,624 


1,333,664,067 


4,927,097 
86,485,327 
30,890,061 
20,213,172 
18,545,720 
14,296,991 


Other  count] 
Total 


4,683 

2,602 

304 

467 


7,866 


Jute  and  Jute  butts— 
British  East  Indies.. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Manila  fiber- 
Philippine  Islands . 
Other  countries. . . . 


n,309 
106 


71,414 

78,306 
478 


Total. 


Sisal  grass- 
Mexico 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


78,783 

139,361 
12,626 


176,358,368 

Long  torn. 

18 
1,370 

21 
1,610 
1,601 


4,420 


61,966 
366 


62,332 

68,044 
492 


151,876 

Hananas:                                               |  Bunches. 

-  British  West  Indies '  3,033,262 

Central   American   States  and  ' 

British  Honduras !  23, 470, 560 

Cuba I  972,426 

South  America I  4, 662, 004 

Other  countries  120,776 


Total 32,249,02>s 


68,536 

133,691 
10,961 


144,542 


24,293,461 

1,515,832 

4,094,940 

176,083 


38,993,095 


1920 


343,666,812 

785,810,689 

159,200,281 
194,682,616 
28,674,951 
19,519,865 
1,126,546 
65,970,954 
29,204,734 
13,248,674 


1,297,439,310 


7,044,100 
179,894,406 
38,084,625 
25,486,465 
14,006,601 
35,608,191 


299,994,378 

Long  tons. 

62 

3,872 

386 

319 

2,163 


6,791 


94,688 
1,351 


96,039 

66,675 
791 


67,466 

164,187 
16,572 


180,759 


27,006,605 

1,697,020 

2,679,154 

793,665 


39,819,662 


Per  cent  of  totaL 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 


1918 


P.et, 
1&3 
26.0 
14.3 

ia6 

19.1 


.1 
6.6 
5.1 


loao 


57.0 

18.6 

11.3 

.5 

L9 


5l1 
6.1 
.6 


loao 


L5 
66.4 

20l4 
3.9 


17.8 


loao 


58.3 

31.8 

8.9 

6.0 


100.0 


99.9 
.1 


99.4 
.6 


100.0 


91.8 
8.2 


1919 


P.et. 
17. » 
40l6 
7.7 
1L4 
1L9 
.3 
L9 
2.7 
5l6 


loao 


50.0 

9.9 
1L3 
43 
2L2 


""l 


loao 


2.8 
40.3 
17.6 
1L5 

ia6 

&2 


loao 


.4 
31.0 

.6 
84.2 
83.9 


100.0 


99.4 
.6 


loao 


99.3 

.7 


100.0 


92.4 
7.6 


100.0  \    100.0 


9.4 

72.8 

3.0 

14.4 

.4 


100.0 


18.7 

66.7 

4.1 

11.1 

.4 


100.9 


1920 


P.rt. 
17.6 
23.9 

lai 

12L5 
17.8 
3.5 
3.9 

4.8 
5u9 


100.0 


eae 
12.3 

15.0 
Z2 
1.5 

.1 
&.1 

2.3 


100.0 


13 

aao 

12L7 
8.5 
4.7 

1L8 


loao 


.8 

57.0 

6.7 

4.7 

81.8 


100.0 


98w6 
1.4 


100.0 


96L8 
1.2 


100.0 


9a8 
9.2 


100.0 


18.3 

6&7 
4.8 

6.8 
2.0 


100.0 


>  Less  than  0.05  of  1  per  cant. 
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Tablb  392.--Or^n   o/  principal  farm  produeU  imported  into  the    United  Statee, 

lW5-i9fO— Continued. 


Quantity. 

Per  cent  of  total. 

Article  and  country  of  origin. 

Year  ending  Dee.  31— 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

191^ 

1920 

TEQETABLE  MATTEB^COntinued. 

Walnuts- 

Ch\ji^ 

Pounds, 

6!662|094 
909,196 

Pounds. 
7,080,198 
8,  619;  282 
6:a80;483 

Pounds. 

6,701,481 
14,718,220 

5,411,393 
'l6i;686 

4,908,108 

P.  a. 

14.5 

60.4 

7.0 

P.ct. 
22.5 
27.0 
20.2 

P.d. 
21  0 

'RYanoe ... 

46.2 

Italy 

17  0 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

5 

Other  obuntries 

3,658,871 

9,536,060 

28.1 

80.8 

15  8 

Total 

13,011,404 

31,496,977 

81,890,882 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Oils.yegetable: 
OUye,  edible- 

G^Oons, 
88,088 
6,729 
63,895 
11,449 

QaUons. 
183,124 
261.902 

8,557:416 
8i;694 

GaUons. 

382,040 

1,124',  041 

2,420,692 

'  162;  188 

5L5 
8.8 

88.6 
6.7 

2.0 

2.8 

94.8 

.4 

9.4 

Italy 

27  6 

SpSn 

59  8 

Other  countries 

3  7 

Total 

171,161 

9,024,136 

4,078,811 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Soya  bean  oil—                           ^ 

Pounds. 
18,638,384 
230,880,925 

9i;606;^ 

Pounds, 
11,230,292 
99,042,642 
84,218,232 
1,317,266 

Pound*. 

2,484,191 

57:426:720 

52,301,232 

1,607 

4.0 
68.7 
27.3 

5.7 

50.6 

43.0 

.7 

2  2 

JaDaneseOhina. .  • 

51  2 

Japan 

46.6 

Otxier  countries 

0) 

Total 

385,964,148 

196,806,421 

112,213,760 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Opium: 

Turkey,  Asiatic  and  European . . 

641,187 
40  207 
48,878 

187,978 
4,763 
18,546 

"mo 

24.0 

87.8 
6.5 
6.7 

89  0 

nnifjJlCin^^ny               ,.*     _ 

i2i,324 
38,297 

2  2 

Other  counties 

8.8 

Total 

159,621 

730,272 

211,277 

10a  0 

100.0 

100  0 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed  or  linseed- 
Argentina,  r ...  . 

Bushels. 

9,668,119 

li;088 

3,240,043 

21 

56,206 

Bushels. 
12,353,932 

Bushds. 
22,778,359 

74.6 

.1 

26.0 

,  88.0 

92  4 

T^^^t^s^  India 

Oanftda         

1,279,132 

1,637,813 

9.1 

6.6' 

United  Kingdom 

403,120 

226,018 

2.9 

1  0 

Total 

12,974,476 

14,036,184 

24,641,190 

100.0 

100.0 

IOOlO 

Grass  seed— clover- 
Canada  

Pounds. 
7,209,330 
631,911 

Pounds. 
10,870,386 

4,639,318 
973,900 

Pounds. 
4,379,666 

12,198,012 
1  505  692 
6,095,882 
2;  307;  840 

75.7 
6.6 

"iio' 

3.7 

43.4 

34.1 

.1 

18.5 
3.9 

17  2 

FranCA , 

47.9 

Germany 

6.9 

Italy.. .r 

1,328,715 
350,010 

2ao 

Other  countries 

9.0 

Total 

9,519,966 

26,041,998 

25,487,082 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Sugar,  raw  cane: 

Cuba 

4,953,689,419 

4,831,020 

3,272 

135,602,975 

29,429  746 

43,284,440 

6,686,141,983 
7  989  541 
30,963,112 
176,872,629 
36,040,367 
83,682,943 

5,762,162,794 
184,071,693 
546,193,950 
291,716,240 
622,999,268 
721,534,130 

96.9 
.1 

'I. 

.6 
.8 

95.2 
.1 
.4 

2.6 
.5 

1.3 

71  8 

2.3 

Dutch  East  In^es 

6.8 

3.6 

Sout£  ^Lmorlca 

6.5 

other  countHes 

9.0 

Total 

6,166,840,872 

7,019,690,475 

8,028,668,075 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tea: 

Canada 

2,294,166 
14,202,680 
60,364,828 
66,436,650 
381,799 
738,089 

2,267,012 
10,567,986 
26,987,616 
39,969,916 
534  647 
665,745 

1,644,840 
10,624,821 
31,384,587 
29,749,891 
13,931,177 

2,911,349 

L7 

10.6 

449 

42.0 

.3 

.5 

2.8 

13.0 

33.3 

49.4 

.7 

.8 

1.8 

ChiDa 

11.8 

East  Indies 

34.8 

Japan 

33.0 

TTn(tAfl  ITfiigdomn               , 

15.4 

Oth^r  countrle-*!  -  -  - .      

3.2 

Total 

134,418,201 

80,962,920 

90,246,615 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

iLess  than  0.06  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  392. — Origin   of  principal  farm   products   imported  into  the    United  States^ 

lPi^i9«0— Continued. 


Quantity. 

Per  cent  of  t 

Dtal. 
jc.31— 

Article  and  etumtiy  of  origin. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Year  ending  D< 

1018 

1919 

1930 

Potmtft. 
8,102,664 
7,730,255 
102,106 

1918 

1919 

1930 

VEOETABLS  MATTBBr-con tinned. 

Tobacco  leaf: 
Wrapper—^ 

Dutch  feaitt  Indies 

Pcnnd9. 
6,984,616 
1,315 
327,269 

Pcnnda. 
0,504,015 
109,723 
539,804 

P.rt. 

96.5 

P.CL 

9a9 

1.5 
7.0 

P.et, 
21.3 

Netherlands 

77.8 

Other  countries 

LO 

Total 

7,313,100 

7,154,142 

9,925,025 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Otherleaf- 

Cuba 

20,490,954 
18,963,603 

21,900,043 
0,433,478 

23,616,999 

4,064,261 

99  818 

9,023,777 

18,856,001 
2,960,815 

11,841,997 

20.9 
34.9 

2&1 
8.2 

83.6 

Dominican  Republic 

Germany  ■, , r , . . 

6.8 
.1 

Greece  

17,496,045 
23,880 

20,703,022 
11,878,239 
3,094,792 
14,131,302 

33.0 

0) 

"*25."3' 

26.5 
15.2 
4.0 
18.0 

12.8 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

30l8 

Turkey.  Eurooean .  - 

4.3 

Other  countries 

19,236,473 

16.8 

Total 

76,201,015 

78,210,130 

70,463,758 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

fOKBST  PBODVCT8. 

India  rubber,  crude: 

Belgium ....,,- t- 

Poundi. 

Pfmnda. 

005,001 

68,845,884 

5,320,540 

448,827 

890,884,500 

2,410.810 

908,343 

0,905.763 

87,433 

00.251,894 

9,097,474 

PoufMb. 
.  1,487,043 
80,961,978 
871,884 

»8 

43        ne 

103 
111 

1           157 

r47 

7           )18 

1        ni 

p.tt. 
"iii* 

.8 

.1 

81.8 

.1 

.7 
LI 

.1 
SLO 
L4 

P.ei. 
ai 

ILO 
LO 

.1 

72.9 

:l 

L8 

L8 

P.«. 
0i8 

Brazil     

40,832,620 
2,712,830 

887,144 

265,040,618 

100,818 

2,185,809 

8,500,744 

'434  434 

0,027,105 

4,489,180 

0.5 

Canada            -- - --- 

.1 

Central  American  States  and 
British  Honduras* 

%* 

East  Indies 

Pf^noQ               ^ 

5 

Mexico 

,j 

Other  SouUi  America 

LI 

Portugal -».^,^.,,,,--^,, 

.4 

TTnited  Kinfdom 

12.8 

Other  o«mtrte« ,,.,._,,,, 

2.6 

Total 

825,950,806 

585,940,421 

500.540.180 

100.0 

100. 0  1      IOOlO 

Wood: 

Cabinet  wood.  mahogany- 

Mfeet. 
0,858 

22,971 

10,711 

77 

3,960 

Mfed. 
13,849 

18,550 

6,010 

050 

4,007 

MfeH. 
9,531 

30,584 
0850 
5,068 
5,114 

14.4 

62.1 

34.3 

.2 

9.0 

82.4 

48.5 
11.1 
L5 
9.6 

18L1 

Central  American  States  and 
British  H(mduras 

60.4 

Mexico 

12.1 

TTnited  KingdoF"     

8.7 

Other  countries 

0  7 

Total 

44,096 

42,078 

53.007 

loao 

100.0 

IOQlO 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  and  other 
sawed  lumber— 
Oan^fi 

1,183,015 
23,012 

1,119,244 
34,948 

1,800.360 
39,370 

9&1 
L9 

97.8 
2.2 

97  8 

Other  cotmtries 

X3 

Total 

1,200,027 

1.144,187 

1,888,580 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

Wood  pulp: 

Longtont. 
508,061 

Long  torn, 
401,893 

Longtont. 
584.584 

7.934 
80,500 
189,748 
40,896 

06.4 

81.3 

7X3 

Germany 

LO 

Norway 

5,134 

700 

2,343 

11,108 
70,410 
18,903 

LO 
.1 
.5 

3.0 
18.5 
8.8 

3.8 

Sweden 

17  8 

Other  cotmtries 

5.7 

Total 

510,258 

567,873 

809,194 

loao 

UXLO 

100.0 

1  Less  than  0.06  of  1  per  cent. 
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Tablb  393. — Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  agricultural  products  1852-1920, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Conimerce  and  Navlgatloa  of  the  United  States.    All  valoee  are  gold.] 

[In  round  thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Ayerage: 

1852-1856... 
1867-1861... 
1862-1866... 
1867-1871... 
1872-1876... 
1877-1881... 

1882-1886... 
1887-1891... 
1892-1896... 
1807-1901... 
1902-1906... 
1907-1911... 

1912-1916... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year* 

1918 

1919 

1920  (pre- 
liminary) 


Agricultural  exports.^ 


Domestic. 


Total. 


Thim- 

$164,808 
216,709 
148^  W6 
250,713 
390,666 
691,361 

657,473 
673,287 
638,748 
827,566 
879, 641 
975,399 

1, 256, 452 


Per 

cent- 
aeeof 
afl  ex- 
ports. 


Per 

cent, 
80.9 
81.1 
76.7 
76. 
78. 
80.4 

76.3 

74.7 

73. 

66. 

60. 

63.9 

45.1 


951, 628 
857, 114 
878, 481 
859,160 
826,905 

976,047 

1,064,406 

1,017,396 

903,238 

871,168 

1,030,794 
1,050,627 
1,123,652 
1,113,974 

1,476,938 
1,618,071 
1,968,263 
2,280,466 

2,756,665 
4, 107, 169 

3,466,620 


65.2 
63.2 
63.1 
59.6 
65.4 

66.7 
66.9 
66.6 
66.1 
6a9 

61.2 
48.4 
46.3 
47.8 

64. 
85. 
81. 
89.1 

46.6 
63.0 

42.9 


For- 
eign. 


Tkovr 
tandf. 
$8,060 
10, 174 
9,288 
8,638 
8,853 


9,340 
6,982 
8y446 
10,962 
11,922 
12,126 

24,276 


11,293 
10,308 
13,606 
12,626 
12,317 

10,866 
11,614 
10,299 
9,685 
14,470 

14,665 
12,108 
15,029 
1^728 

84,42G 
42,088 
3^640 
89,653 

73,969 
122,661 

106,817 


Agricultural  im- 
ports.^ 


Total. 


Thou- 

MYMb. 

$77,847 
121,018 
122,222 
179,774 
263,156 
266,384 

311,706 
366,950 
398,332 
376,660 
487,881 
634,671 

924,699 


391,931 
413,745 
466,199 
461,436 
663,851 

554,176 
626,837 
639,090 
638,613 
687,609 

680,906 
783,457 
81S;301 
924,247 

910,786 
1,180,706 
1,404,972 
1,618,874 

1,671,196 
2;  392, 880 

8,011,368 


Per 
cent- 

ports. 


Per 
cent. 
29.1 
38.2 
43.0 
42.3 
46. 
6a4 


46. 

43.3 

61.6 

60.2 

46.3 

45.2 

5ai 


8  + 


47.6 
45.8 
44.6 
46.6 
49.6 

45.2 
43.7 
45.2 
48.7 
44.2 


44. 

47.4 
45.0 
4& 


64.4 
64.1 
52. 
66. 


Excess  of 
agricultu- 
ral exports 
(+)  or  of 
imports 


ianda, 
+  $96,108 
101,866 
36,932 
79.477 
142,364 
333,699 


266,106 
213,319 
248,863 
461,978 
403,683 
362,954 

+  356,028 


670,990 
453,677 
435,787 
410,350 
285,370 


+  432,728 

+  439,182 

+  488,006 

+  274,210 

+  196^119 


5  + 


366,264 
+  279,277 
+  323,381 

207,456 


8  + 


+  699,671 
+  370^454 
600,921 
701, 144 


65.1+1,159,428 
6L  3 +1,836, 830 

67.0+    661,009 


Forest  products. 


Exports. 


Do- 
mestic. 


Thou- 
eande. 
$6,819 
9,996 
7,366 
11,776 
17,907 
17,679 

24,705 
26,061 
29,276 
46,961 
63,585 
88,764 

92,429 


65,3G9 
48,929 
68,734 
70,08^ 
63,199 

76,975 
92,949 
90,362 
72,442 
85,030 

103,039 
108,122 
124,836 
106,979 

62,664 

68,155 
68,919 
87,181 

88,022 
150,324 

191,848 


For- 
eign. 


Thovh 
eanda. 
$694 
962 
798 
691 
960 
563 

1,417 
1,443 
1,707 
3,283 
3,850 
6,488 

6,563 


3,599 
3,609 
2,865 
4,177 
3,790 

4,809 
6,600 
4,570 
4,983 
9,802 

7,687 
6,413 
7,432 
4,518 

6,080 
4,364 
11,172 
6,066 

6,801 
6,899 


Im- 
ports. 


Excess 
of  ex- 
ports 
(+)orof 

imports 


Thou- 
tandt. 
$3,256 
6,942 
8,511 
14,813 
19,728 
22,006 

84,253 
39,647 
46,091 
62,327 
79,S85 
137,051 

185,390 


67,144 
69,187 
71, 478 
79,619 
92,681 

96,462 
122,421 

97,733 
123,920 
178^872 

162,812 
172,623 
180,502 
155,261 

165,849 
252,861 
322,699 
335^033 

279, 6W 
374,456 


10,350  621,332 


Tlum- 

Mande, 

+  $4,267 

+    4,015 

347 

2;  347 

862 

3,874 

-  8,131 

-  12,144 

-  14, 107 

-  3,083 
12,451 

-  41,799 

87,698 


+    1,825 

-  6,649 

-  9,879 
-5,356 

-  25,691 

-  14,678 

-  23,972 

-  2,801 

-  46, 495 

-  84,040 

-  61,686 

-  57,988 

-  48,235 

-  48,766 

-108,207 
-180,331 
-242,609 
-241,787 

-186,692 
-217,232 

-319,134 


&  Not  including  forest  products. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

CROP  SUMMARY. 

The  December  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crap  Estlmatas 
of  the  acreage,  i>roduotioii,  and  value  (based  on  prices  paid  to  farmers  on  Dec.  1)  of  important  fanns 
crops  of  the  united  States  in  1921,  1920,  and  1919,  based  on  the  reports  of  the  correspondents  and  t 
of  the  Bureau,  are  as  follows  (1919  figures  revised): 

Table  394. — Crop  summary,  1921, 1920,  and  1919. 


Crop. 


Acreage. 


Production. 


Farm  vahie  Dec.  1. 


Per  acre. 


Total. 


1     Unit.      Per  unit 


Total. 


Com: 

1921 

1920. 

1919 

Winter  wheat: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Spring  wheat: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

AU  wheat: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Oats: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Barley: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Rye: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Buckwheat: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Flaxseed: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Rloe: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Potaroes: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Bweet  potatoes: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Hay,  tame: 

1921 


108, 
101, 
»7, 

42, 
40, 
50, 

1», 
21, 
25, 

62, 
61. 

75, 

44, 
42, 
40, 

7, 

■     7, 

«, 

\\ 

6, 


1920 58; 

1919 56, 

Hay,  wild: 

1921 15, 

1920 15, 

1919 17, 

All  hay: 

1921 74, 

1920 73, 

1919 74, 

Tobacco: 

1921 1, 

1920 1 

1919 1, 

Cotton 

1921 30. 

1920 35, 

1919 33. 

Cotton  seed: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

>  Pounds  per  acre  and  cents  per  pound. 

770 


860,000 
609,000 
170,000 

702,000 
016,000 
494,000 

706,000 
127,000 
200,000 

408,000 
143.000 
094.000 

826,000 
491,000 
350,000 

240,000 
600,000 
720,000 

228,000 
409,000 
307.000 

671.000 
701,000 
700,000 

,165.000 
767,000 
.503,000 

911,000 
336,000 
063.000 

815,000 
657,000 
542,000 

,066.000 
992,000 
941,000 

742,000 
101.000 
888,000 

483,000 
787.000 
150,000 

225,000 
888,000 
038,000 

435,000 
960.000 
951,000 

509,000 
878,000 
566,000 


29.7 
31.5 
28.9 

13.7 
1&3 
16.1 

las 
lao 

8.2 

12.7 
13.6 
12.8 

23.7 
35.2 
20.3 

20.9 
24.9 
22.0 

13.7 
13.7 
12.0 

21.0 
18.7 
20l6 

7.0 
6.1 

4.8 

40.1 
39.0 
39.S 

oao 

110.3 
91.2 

92.6 
104.8 
108.2 


1.51 
1.52 

.96 
1.11 
1.07 

1.30 
1.43 
1.41 

749.4 
807.3 
751  1 

I  124.5 
1  178.4 
>  161. 5 


3,060,372,000 
3,208,584,000 
2,811,302,000 

587,032,000 
610,597,000 
760,377,000 

207,861,000 
222,430,000 
207,602,000 

794,893,000 
833,027,000 
967,979,000 

1,060.737,000 
1,496,281,000 
I,  IM,  030, 000 

151,181,000 
189.332,000 
147,606,000 

57.918,000 
60,490,000 
75,483,000 

14,079.000 
j3,  142,000 
14,399,000 

8,112,000 

10,774,(ft0 

7,266,000 

36,515.000 
52,066,000 
41,985,000 

346,823,000 
403.296,000 
322.867,000 

98,660,000 
103,925.000 
97,i26,000 

81,667,000 
87,855,000 
86,360,000 

15,235,000 
17,460,000 
18,401,000 

96,802,000 
105,315,000 
104,760,000 

1,075,418,000 
1,582,225,000 
1,465,481,000 

7,953,641 
13,439,603 
il, 420, 763 

3,701.000 
5,970,000 
5,074,000 


Bush.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
..Ido.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
.,..do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Ton. . . 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Lb... 
...do. 
...do. 

Bale. 
...do. 
...do. 

Ton.. 
...do. 
...do. 


CeiUa, 
42.3 
67.0 
134.6 

95.2 
14&6 
2ia5 

85.8 

iaa4 

230L9 

92.7 
143.7 
214.9 

3a3 
46.0 
7a  4 

42.2 
71.3 
120.6 

70.2 
126.8 
133.2 

81.2 
128.3 
146.1 

144.6 
176.7 
438.3 

95.3 
119.1 
266.6 

111.1 
114.5 
159.5 

8&1 
113.4 
134.4 

fl2.13 
1x7.76 
120.08 

rn63 
$11.85 
$16. 60 

$11.27 
$16.70 
$19.45 

19.9 
21.2 
39.0 

116.2 
113.9 
135.  b 

$29.15 
$26.00 
$72.65 


DoUan. 
1,302,670,000 
2,150.332,000 
8,780,597,000 

558,725,000 

907,281.000 

1,000,606,000 

178,348.000 
289,972,000 
479,251,000 

737,068,000 
1,197,263,000 
2,060.056,000 

321,540,000 
688,311,000 
833,922,000 

63,786,000 
135,088,000 
176,080.000 

40,680,000 
76,693.000 
100,573.000 

11,438,000 
16,863,000 
21,032,000 

11,732,000 
19,OW,OQ0 
81,802,000 

34,802,000 
62,036,000 
111,913,000 

385.192,000 
461,778,000 
514,865,000 

66,010,000 
117,834.000 
130,514,000 

980,093,000 
1,660.235.000 
1,734,085,000 

101,083,000 
196,115,000 
303,630,000 

1.090,778,000 
1,758,350,000 
3,037,724,000 

213,846,000 
885,675,000 
570,868,000 

643,933,000 

933,658,000 

2,034,658,000 

107,972.000 
155,220,000 
368,636,000 
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CROP  SUMMARY— Continued. 
Tablb  394. — Crop  mmmary,  19tly  19t0,  and  1919 — Continued. 
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Crop* 


Acreage. 


Production. 


Farm  value  Dec  1. 


Per  acre. 


TotaL 


Unit.      Per  unit. 


Total. 


Clover  sseed: 

1921 , 

1920 

1919 , 

Sugar  beets: 

lfl21« , 

1930 , 

Beet  sugar: 

1921 , 

1920 , 

Cani"  sugar  (!«.)'• 

1921 

1920 

Maple  sugar  and 
(as  sugar): 

1921 

1«20 

Sorghum  sirup: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Peanuts: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Beans  (7  States): 

i92o!!'.I!!!!I!'.l!I! 

1919 

Kafirs  (10  States): 

1921 

.1920 

1919 

Broom  com  (7  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Onions  (22  States): 

1921 

1920 

Cabb8|e  (25  States): 

i92o!!!!"!II!!!II! 

Hops  (4  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Cranberries  (8  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Apples,  total: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Apples,  commercial: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Peaches: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Pears: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Oranges  (2  States): 

i92oI!.'!!!I!!!!!;i! 

1919 

Soy  beans: 

1921 

1920 

1919 


sirup 


«W,0QO 

1,082,000 

942,000 

815,000 
872,000 

814,988 
871,676 

226,366 
182,843 


•15,234,100 
•17,688,013 

518,000 
536,000 
487,000 

1,212,000 
1,181,000 
1,132,000 

771,000 

838,000 

1,060,000 

4,652,000 
5,120,000 
5,060,000 

207,400 
275,500 
352,000 

55,829 
64,650 

94,035 
115,838 

28,000 
28,000 
21,000 

25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


1.6 
1.8 
1.6 

9.56 
0.79 


2,504 
2,409 

2,866 
1,850 


«1.58 
«1.92 

87.9 
92.4 
80.9 

673.7 
71Z5 
691.9 

11.8 
10.8 
12.6 

24.7 
26.8 
25.8 

•338.4 
•265.0 
•303.4 

226.6 
862.5 

6.4 
8.9 

1,04a  7 
1,224.3 
1,189.0 

14.9 
18.0 
22.0 


186,000 
156,000 
155,000 


1,411,000 
1.944.00C 
1,484,000 

7,782,000 
8,538,000 

2,040,978,000 
2,178,042,000 

648,862,000 
338,264.000 


24,097,400 
33,768,300 

45,664,000 
49,505,000 
30,413,000 

816,465,000 
841,474,000 
783,273,000 

9,118,000 
9,077,000 
13,349,000 

115,110,000 
137,408,000 
130,734,000 

35,100 
36,500 
53,400 

12,652,000 
23,435,000 

606,274 
1,029,662 

29,140,000 
34,280,000 
24,970,000 

373,000 
449,000 
549,000 

98,097,000 
223,677,000 
142,086,000 

21,204,000 
33,905,000 
26,150,000 

32,733,000 
45,620,000 
53,178,000 

10,706,000 
16,805,000 
15,101,000 

30,700,000 
29,700,000 
22,528,000 


15.1 
14.6 
13.2 


Bush... 
...do... 
...do... 

Ton 

...do... 


Lb... 
...db. 


.do. 
-do. 


...do.... 
...do..... 


(}aU 

...do 

...do 


Lb 

...do.... 
...do 

Bush..,. 

;;;do!"!; 

...do..... 
...do.,... 
...do..... 

Ton 

...do 

...do..... 

Bush.... 
...do 

Ton...., 
...do 


Lb... 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Bbl.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


2,815,000  Bush.. 
2,278,000  ...do... 
2,045,000  !...do... 


Bush.. 
...do... 
...do... 

Bbl.., 
...do... 
...do- 
Bush.. 
...do... 
...do... 

...do... 
..do... 
...da.. 

Box... 

...do... 
...do... 


Omte. 
$ia27 
$U.  95 
$26.75 

96.32 
S1L63 


•25.7 
•3L6 

62.9 
106.9 

iia8 

4.0 
5.3 
9.3 

12.66 
12.95 
$4.26 

39.3 
92.9 
127.4 

172.76 
S126.16 
6154.57 

213.1 
120.6 

148.02 
$33.99 

24.4 
35.7 
77.6 

$16.60 

$12.28 

$8.37 

167.8 
114.8 
183.6 

$4.59 
$3.74 
$5.34 

150.4 
210.4 
189.0 

171.3 
165.8 
184.4 

$2.08 
$2.19 
$2.67 

216.0 
304.0 
333.2 


DoOan. 
14,488,000 
23.227,000 
39,700,000 

49,154,000 
99,324,000 


6,193,032 
10,670,782 

28,670,000 
52,943,000 
43,683,000 

32,288,000 
44,256,000 
73,094,000 

24,298,000 
26,806,000 
56,811,000 

46,260,000 
127,629,000 
166,510,000 

2,554,000 
4,605.000 
8,254,000 

26,966,000 
30,377,000 

29,116,000 
35,001,000 

7,117,000 
12,236,000 
19,376,000 

6,192,000 
5,514,000 
4,507,000 

164,631,000 
256,699,000 
260,939,000 

97,322,000 
126,800,000 
139,660,000 

52,176,000 
95,970,000 
100,485,000 

18,342,000 
27,865,000 
27,852,000 

63,850,000 
64,908,000 
60,202,000 

6,060,000 
6,926,000 
6,814,000 


•  Including  beets  grown  in  Canada  for  United  States  liactorles. 
» Trees  tapped.  *  Per  tree.  *  Mar.  15.  •  Pounds. 
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CROP  SUMMARY—Continued. 
Tablb  394. — Crop  niminary ,  19fl,  1920^  and  1919 — Continued. 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value  D«c.  1. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Unit. 

Per  unit. 

ToUl. 

Covpeas: 

1921 

1,133,000 
990,000 
950,000 

8.5 
9.0 
6.3 

9,581,000 
8,904,000 
6,026,000 

Bush.... 

...do 

...do 

CetU9. 
177.0 
233.4 
274.4 

J>oUan. 
16,060,000 
20,786,000 
16,533,000 

1920 

1919 

Total: 

1921 

847,141,630 
348, 97/,  83 1 
854,759,908 

5,646,682,000 
9,053,878,000 
13,820,515,000 

1920 

1919 

VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 
Tablb  395. — Estimated  value  of  farm  products^  1879-19tl,  based  on  pricee  at  ^farm. 


Year. 


W9  f  cen«M) 
1989  {wiuua) 

1897 

1898 

tS99  icetma) 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909  (MMIM) 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Total,  gross 
(to  be  read  aa 
index 
numbers). 


3|96l' 000)000 
4,339,000,000 
4,717,069,978 

5,010,000,000 
5,302,000,000 
5,505,000,000 
5,887,000,000 
6,122,000,000 

6,274,000,000 
6,764,000,000 
7,488,000,000 
7,891,000,000 
8,668,161,998 

9,037,000,000 
8,819,000,000 
9,343,000,000 
9.850.000,000 
9,895,000,000 

10,775,000,000 
13,400,000,000 
19,831,000,000 
22,480,000,000 
23,783,000,000 

18,263,000,000 
12,866,000,000 


Crops. 


Valne. 


82,519,000,000 
2,760,000,000 
9,998,704,419 

3,192,000,000 
3,385,000,000 
3,578^000,000 
3,772,000,000 
8,082,000,000 

4,018,000,000 
4,263,000,000 
4,761,000,000 
6.098,000,000 
S,  487, 161,998 

5,486,000,000 
6,562,000,000 
5,842,000,000 
6,188,000,000 
6,112,000,000 

6,907,000,000 
9,054,000,000 
13,479,000,000 
14,881,000,000 
15,423,000,000 

10,909,000,000 
7,038,000,000 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


63.6 
63.6 
68,6 

63.7 
63.8 
M.0 
64.1 
65.0 

64.0 
63.0 
63.6 
64.6 
64.1 

60.7 
63.1 
62.5 
62.3 
61.8 

64.1 
67.6 
69.7 
63.8 
64.8 

60.7 
66.8 


Animals  and  ftTiimai 
products. 


Value. 


81,442,000,000 
1,579,000,000 
1,718,000,000 

1,818,000,000 
1,917,000,000 
2,016,000,000 
2,116,000,000 
2,140,000,000 

2,261,000,000 
2,501,000,000 
2,727,000,000 
2,792»000,000 
8,071,000,000 

8,551,000,000 
3,257^000,000 
8,501,000,000 
8,717,000,000 
8,783,000,000 

8,868,000,000 
4,352,000,000 
5,862,000,000 
8,148,000.000 
8,361,000,000 

7,854,000,000 
5,389,000,000 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


36.4 
36.4 
».4 

86.8 
36.2 
86.0 
85.0 
85.0 

86.0 
37.0 
86.4 
85.4 
86.9 

39.8 
36.9 
87.6 
V.7 
88.2 

85.9 
82.5 
80.8 
86.8 
85.2 

40.8 
43.2 


CROP  VALUE  PER  ACRE. 
Tablb  396. —  Yearly  value  per  acre  of  10  crops  oomMned. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  nre,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  comprise  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  area  in  all  field  crops,  the  average  value  of  which  closely  approximates  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  crops.] 


1866 

1867 

814.17 

15.09 

14.17 

14.67 

15.40 

1880 

1881 

813.01 

13.10 

1894 

1895 

1896 

89.06 

8.12 

7.94 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

815.32 

16.00 

1868 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

12.93 

10.93 

9.95 

9.72 

9.41 

15.58 

1869 

1897 

9.07 

15.36 

1870 

1808 

9.00 

1912 

1913 

1914 

^915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

16.00 

1871 

15.74 

1899. 

9.13 

16.40 

1872 

14.86 

1900 

1901 

1902...   . 

10.31 

11.43 

12.07 

16.44 

1873 

14.19 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

10.14 

:    10.30 

8.99 

11.08 

11.76 

10.10 

Q  sn  1 

17.18 

1874 

13.25 

12.20 

22.58 

1875 

1903 

1904 

12.62 

...  .    18,26 

33.W 

33*78 

1876 

10.80 

12.00 

IS77 

1905 

1906 

13.28 

13.46 

8^74 

1878 

10.37 

1«92 

23  26 

1879 

IH.7R 

1907 

14.74 

14  44 
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AGGREGATE  CROP-VALUE  COMPARISONS. 

Table  S97, ^-^Value  of  22  crops  and  hypothetical  valtie  of  all  crops,  with  rank,  1919-1921. 

The  following  tabulation  elyes  the  estimated  total  value  of  22  crops— oom.  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, flaxseed,  rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  all  hay,  tobacco,  lint  cotton,  beans,  broom  com,  grain 
Borghums,  hops,  orances,  dover  seed,  peanuts,  cranberries,  and  applea— in  the  United  States,  by  S&tes, 
in  1921, 1930,  and  1910  (census);  the  value  of  all  crops  In  1019  (census);  and  the  hypothetical  value  of  all 
crops  in  several  years,  based  upon  ratio  of  the  22  crops  to  aU  crops  in  censua  year;  also  rank  of  States.  The 
aliuit  differences  in  the  total  value  of  crops  in  the  United  States  between  Tables  395  and  397  are  due  to 
diflerant  methods  of  estimating.  In  Table  397,  where  each  State  is  shown  separate,  a  more  detailed 
method  is  used  than  Is  practicable  in  Table  896. 

[Values  in  thousands  of  doUars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


State. 


Value  of  22  crops. 


1931 


1920 


1919 
(census). 


Value 
all  crops 

im 

(census)^. 


Batin 

value22 

crops 

toaU 

crops  in 


1919. 


Hypothetical  value  of  all ' 
crops. 


1921 


1930 


1915-1919 
average. 


Rank. 


1921 


22 

crops. 


AU 
crops. 


Me.... 
N.H. 
Vt..., 
Hass.. 
R.I... 

Conn.. 
N.Y.. 
N.J.. 
Pa..., 
Del... 


Md.... 

Va 

W.Va. 
N.C... 
8.C.... 


Oa... 
Fla... 
Ohio. 
Ind.. 

m.... 


Mich.. 
Wis... 
Minn. 
Iowa.. 
Mo.... 


N.  Dak. 
8.  Dak.. 
Nebr.... 
Eans... 
Ky 

Tenn... 


Miss.. 
La.... 
Tex... 

Okla.. 
Ark... 
Mont. 
Wyo.. 
O>io.. 


N.Mex. 

Arii.... 
Utah.... 
Nev 


Idaho. 
Wash.. 


82f: 


S?: 


17^848 
31,496 
83,105 
2,80e 

38,601 
20L682 

37^500 

195,334 

7,654 

88,430 
111,429 

46,999 
228,706 
119,872 

142,389 
31,109 
184,845 
147,620 
371,321 

150,883 
178,698 
174,949 
337,952 
173,062 

127,793 
104,827 
162,485 
207,578 
133,759 

132,406 
126,990 
124,080 
73,328 
352,311 

148,823 
132,604 


U.S.. 


18,319 
63,439 

21,685 
16,580 
18,473 
7)731 

60,179 
127^662 

68,916 
189,280 


66,399 
19,482 
43,344 
40,041 
4,023 

88,962 
326,917 

54,927 
812,116 

13,912 

72, 
194,  H^ 

77,146 
307,267 
206,063 

231,884 
45,245 
832,109 
275,087 
447,396 

256,163 
815,876 
277^347 
436,153 
318,137 

207, 

183,424 

286,027 

367,216 

219,848 

191,124 
147,068 
143,542 


690,27^ 

268,125 

183,397 

83,140 

31,749 

115,686 

29,644 
83,191 
82,540 
10,813 

89,068 
146,749 

87,981 
372,047 


91, 
18,479 
36,835 
86,601 
3,680 

86,006 
821,596 

61,258 
850,991 

16,516 

88,066 
247,463 

78,148 
438,892 
860,025 

430.270 
49,521 
626,943 
449,079 
797,808 

329,651 
860,404 
450,327 
820,126 
496,261 

278,315 
288,376 
491,338 
536,408 
310,224 

268,797 
246,271 
278,539 
147,290 
886,955 

479,314 
283,175 
60,058 
26,528 
187,660 

31,093 
86,478 
40,901 
18,439 

111,988 

185,667 

99,005 

815,002 


5, 343, 608,8^  617, 875  12, 443, 956 


100,162 
23,610 
48,000 
53,701 
6,840 

44,493 
417^047 

87^464 
409,969 

23,060 

110,119 
293,824 
96,537 
603,229 
437,123 

640,614 
80,367 
607,038 
497,^ 
864,738 

404,016 
445,848 
606,020 
890,891 
669,048 

301,788 

311,007* 

519,730 

588,923 

348>666 

318,285 
304,840 
836,207 
206,183 
1,071,637 

649,349 
841,566 
091976 
30,271 
181,066 

40,020 
43,481 
58,067 
13,980 

136,493 
227,212! 
131,885 
687,601 


92 
79 
77 
68 


81 
77 
70 
86 
72 

80 
85 
81 
87 
82 

80 
62 
87 
90 
92 

82 

81 
89 
93 


93 

93 
95 
91 
89 


81 
83 
71 
88 

S7 
83 

86 
88 
76 

77 
84 
70 
96 


65,968 
32,598 
40,904 
48,684 
4,061 

47,767 
269,717 

53,571 
227,133 

10,031 

48,085 
131,098 

58,023 
262,880 
140,186 

177,986 
60,176 
212,466 
164,022 
294,914 

184,004 
220,615 
196,672 
258,648 
194,474 

138,906 
112,717 
171,037 
228,106 
150,291 

169,525 
156,778 
149,494 
103,279 
424,471 

171,061 
160,764 
67,829 
20,817 
83,472 

28,007 

19,788 

26,890 

8,053 


155,685 

85,221 

850.519 


70,977 
24,661 
54,992 
68,884 
5,880 

48,060 
424,568 

78,467 
362,926 

19,322 

90,036 
229,051 

95,242 
863,169 
250,077 

280,856 
72,970 
381,784 
306,597 
486,802 

812,894 
889,970 
811,626 
474,070 
357,467 

226,075 
197,230 
801,713 
892,645 
247,020 

330,370 
181,565 
173,042 
138,989 
711,175 

808,190 

320,960 

96,674 

86,078 

152,218 


89,513 
46,486 
10,743 

101,214 
177,743 
117,808 
603,7911 


04,739 
21,268 
43.921 
60,840 
6,618 

43,706 
864,353 

78,704 
347,043 

22,593 

94,641 
343,935 

99,078 
860,101 
816, — 

467,684 
78,900 
447,023 
406,104 
700,620 

804,969 
863,578 
429^868 
068,423 
410,627 

282,871 
812,606 
423,654 
446,575 
304,666 

251,288 
259,615 
263,995 
199,810 
808,180 

347,844 
373,163 
108,527 
42,732 
140,680 

80,601 
30  768 
50,000 
16,814 

97,604 

170,487 
113,932 
474,474 


14, 754, 376        84. 3  6, 430, 742 10, 197,092  1 1, 887, 677 


81 
44 

39 

88 
48 

85 

5 

87 

7 
47 

36 
26 


14 
10 
11 
8 
12 

21 
27 
13 
6 
18 

20 
23 
24 
28 
1 

15 
19 
88 
48 

80 

41 
45 
42 
^ 

32 
22 

8' 


I  Does  not  include  nursery  or  greenhouse  products  or  forest  products  of  the  larm. 
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WHEN  CROPS  ARE  HARVESTED. 

The  tabulation  below  shows  when  crops  are  harvested  in  the  United  States  by  showing  whaX  prpportfon 
of  the  crop  is  usually  harvested  each  month.  Two  factors  tend  to  modilV  these  percenuges  in  any  gtven 
year.  In  some  years  harvests  come  somewhat  earlier  or  later  than  normal.  Also,  if  the  crop  is  larger  than 
usual  in  its  northern  section  and  smaller  than  usual  in  its  southern  section,  or  vice  Totsa,  the  elSct  is  to 
modify  the  percentage  of  the  total  crop  which  is  harvested  in  a  particular  month.  However,  it  is  noi 
I  ikely  tliat  such  changes  ftom  normal  are  often  so  marked  throughout  the  ITnited  States  as  to  alter  greatly 
the  averages  here  given. 

Table  398. — Percentage  of  crops  of  United  States  harvested  mjonthty. 


Crop. 

Jan. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber. 

Barley 

p.  a. 

P.<A, 
1.2 

P.ct, 
8.2 

P.ct, 

51.6 

.8 

.1 

52.9 

.9 

71.6 
42.3 
7.2 
47.6 
20.9 

P.et. 

33.9 

6.7 

1.5 

84.2 

15.3 

16.3 
28.4 
12.5 
27.1 
36.7 

7.3 
15.2 
34.3 
26.1 

21.7 

3.1 
39.8 
13.8 
22.1 

9.1 

17.2 
12.1 
6.2 
29.2 
21.8 

21.5 
30.5 
16.4 
21.2 

40.5 
17.8 
51.0 
36.5 

29.0 
11.5 
31.6 
27.6 

12.5 
13.3 

P,ct. 

4.9 
64.9 
16.8 

3.8 
33.0 

.7 
6.6 

27.7 
6.2 

28.6 

67.1 
48.0 
26.9 
44.4 
2.8 

.6 
24.1 
54.9 
43.4 
18.1 

32.5 
33.7 
21.6 
39.7 
10.7 

16.4 
45.1 
11.4 
54.4 

37.2 
1.6 
9.1 

26.4 

43.1 
31.6 
56.6 
63.6 

39.8 
51.9 
18.5 
62.7 

P.ct. 

0.2 

26.7 

28.8 

,2 

33.8 

P.et, 

P.ct. 

Buckwheat 

0.9 
43.3 

Com - ' --- 

.1 
7.9 

10.9 

Oats 



1.0 

Rice- 

14.6 

2.4 

Rye        



.2 
.6 
.1 
1.8 
1.8 

11.8 
22.0 
2.5 
15.4 

8.7 

"Wiieat 

.3 

45.6 

1.7 

3.0 

25.6 

29.8 

6.9 

21.5 

.1 

.1 
3.2 
26.9 
20.4 
40.4 

21.9 

39.2 

49.1 

9.7 

1.9 

3.7 

13.0 

.5 

20.0 

4.0 

Apples      

4.5 
.1 

Blackberries 

0.1 
.3 

Cantaloupe^  r..........^...^. 

Cranberries 

1 

Grapes  

.1 

7.9 

.4 

16.5 

49.4 
5.2 

3.6 

23.4 
7.6 
58.4 

18.3 

27.3 

.8 

8.4 

6.8 

12.6 
6.8 
1.7 

11.4 

47.8 

28.0 

10.7 

23.6 

3.4 

16.4 
73.6 
36.1 
28.9 

9.7 
1.4 
3.0 
1.1 

2.1 
1.4 
1.0 
7.6 

3.4 

Peaches 

1.6 
.1 

.5 

23.6 
.4 

Pears , 



1.0 

Strawberries 

Watermelons 

4.8 

.1 

Beans  (dry) 

i'6 
1.5 
14.0 

1.0 

8.3 

20.6 

1.6 

.1 

.1 
.1 

Beans  (lima). 

.1 
4.2 

1.7 
.2 
.1 

3.1 
.2 

.9 

.7 
2.3 

4.4 
1.3 

"""l3* 
2.2 

6.3 

3.4 
4.7 

8.7 

"■X 

3.8 
15.3 

24.1 
.6 

43.0 
.2 

1.7 

7.1 

.8 

4.1 

2.8 



Cabbage 

.4 

<^nlon3 . .  T .  r  T 

........ 

.i 

Sweet  potatoes 

.7 

Tomatoes 

.8 

Hav.  aU 

.\lfalfa. 

Alfalfa  seed 

Bluefirass  seed ' 

5.1 

Clover  seed 1 

.8 

MiUet ' 

.2 

Timothy  hay ' 

Timothy  seed - 

WUdhay 

.2 

.6 

3.3 

14.4 

34.4 

8.9 

7.7 

37.7 
80.9 
56.8 
12.1 

1.0 
16.0 

Cotton 1.... 

•* 

4.7 

Flaxseed     

.1 

Hops 1 

I'eanuts 



.1 

.1 

&0 

2.4 

20.2 

.8 

i^<'>rEhnm  (sirup) -.,..r.. 1 ■... tt... 

Sin?ar  beets... i 

.2 

T  obacco 1 ' 

.6 

1 

1      ' 
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PLANTING  DATES. 
Tabls  S99. — Mean  dates  when  planting  of  specified  craps  begins ,  becomes  general,  and  ends. 


Com. 

Oats. 

Spring  wheat. 

SUte. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

1 

General. 

Ending. 

Me 

May  17 
May  14 
May  17 
May  10 
...do 

May  26 
May  24 
May  25 
May  20 
May  1^ 

May  22 

May  21 
May  14 
May.  15 

May    6 
May    8 
May    2 
May  10 

Apr.  19 
Apr.    5 

mIv!  11 

May  13 
May  22 
May  18 

May  19 
May  13 
May     1 
May  21 

May  19 
May  13 
Apr.  29 

May    5 

Apr.  21 
Apr.    5 
Apr.     1 

Mar.  22 
Mar.  13 
Apr.     7 

Anr.      fi 

June    6 
June    4 

...do 

May  31 

June  11 

June    4 
June    3 
May  31 
May  29 

May  20 
May  31 
May  21 
May  27 

May  24 
May  15 
May    7 
Apf.    2 

May  27 
May  31 
June    2 

...do 

May  28 

May  30 

May  26 
May  22 
May  31 

June    1 
May  29 
May  18 

May  26 

Man  25 
May  18 
May  10 

Apr.  24 
Apr.     4 
Apr.  30 
y^y    6 

May     2 
May    4 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  13 

Apr.     9 
Apr.  19 
Apr.     1 
Apr.    6 

May  13 
May  12 
May     9 

Apr.  27 
Apr.  25 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  30 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  19 

June    1 
May  27 
May  22 
May    6 
Ma^     8 

...do 

N.H 

Vt 

Apr.  28 

May     8 

May  18 

Mass 

R.I 

Conn 

...do..... 
May  12 
May    6 
U4     4 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  26 

Mar.  30 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  16 
Feb.  21 

May     1 

...do 

Apr.  30 
May  15 
May  11 

May  13 
May    4 

Apr.  14 
May  14 

May    9 
May    3 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  15 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  12 
...do.,... 

N.Y 

N.J 

May  18 
Apr.  24 
May    2 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  28 

May  12 

Pa 

Apr.     3 

Apr.  17 

May     2 

Del 

Md 

Mar.  20 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  26 

Feb.  21 

Apr.     1 
Mar.  28 
Apr.     8 

Mar.    7 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  22 

Mar.  23 

Va. 

W.  Va 

N.C 

S.C. 

Jan.   29 

Feb.  21 

Mar    12 

Qa 

Feb.    6 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  16 

Fla 

Ohio 

Mar.  27 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  19 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  16 

Apr.  19 
Apr.    8 
Mar.  10 
Apr.  24 

Apr.     8 

^■.  ? 

Mar.    8 
Feb.  22 
Jan.  31 
Feb.     1 

Apr.     9 
Apr.    4 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  30 
Apr.  24 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  11 
Mar.  25 
May     5 

Apr.  18 
Anr.  12 
Mar.  21 

Mar.  23 
Mar.  11 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  19 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  14 
May  10 

Maf     7 

May     9 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  10 
May  19 

Apr.  30 
Apr.  23 
Apr.     3 

Apr.  11 

Mar!    9 
...do 

Ind 

Ill 

Mar.  22 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  13 
Mar.  29 

Apr.     1 
May    S 
Apr.  20 

Apr.  23 
Apr.    6 

Apr.  9 
May  14 

Apr.  27 

May  5 
Apr.  14 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.Dak 

8.  Dak 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 

Apr.     8 

Apr.     1 
Mar.  22 
Feb.  27 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  14 
Apr.    2 
Mar.  13 

May    9 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  IS 
Mar.  27 

Tenn 

Ala. 

1 -- 

Miss 

La. 

Feb.  27 

...do 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  18 

Tex 

Jan.   27 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  15 

Feb.  10 
Mar.    4 
Mar.     1 

Feb.  25 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  18 

Jan.   25 

Feb.  13 

Feb.  23 

Ark  

Barley. 

Tobaooo. 

—                 ■■    ■ 

Cotton. 

SUte. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 

ning. 

General.    Ending. 

Me 

May  12 
May  16 
May  12 
May  11 

May  26 
May  21 
May  22 
...do 

June  11 
June    4 
June    8 
June    4 

N.ii 

Vt.. 

Mass 

May  28 

May  26 
June    1 
May  30 

May  23 
May  16 
May  23 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  19 
Mar.  25 

May  28 

May  25 
May  23 

June  12 

June  10 
June  15 
June  12 

June    8 
June    5 
...do 

May  14 

Apr.  23 
May     4 
Apr.  20 

June  11 
June    9 
May  28 

June  26 

June  24 
June  30 
June  27 

June  23 
June  20 
June  22 

May  31 
May    3 
May  23 
May  15 

June  25 
June  26 
June  14 

Conn 

N.Y 

Apr.  23 
Apr.    8 

Apr.  30 
Apr.  20 

May  16 
May     2 

Pa, 

Md 

Va.  . 

1 

W.  Va 

N.C 

Apr.  19 
Apr.    5 

...do 

Mar.  16 

May     1 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  21 
Mar.  28 

May  16 

S.C 

May  12 

Ga 

...do 

Fla 

Apr.  20 

Ohio 

Mar.  28 
Mar.  27 

Apr.    8 
Apr.     7 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  19 

Ind 

HI 

Mich 

Apr.  25 
Apr.  23 

May    4 

Apr.  30 

May  15 
May    9 

Wis 

June    4 

June  16 

June  30 
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PLANTING  DATES— Continued. 
Tadlb  399. — Mean  dates  when  planting  of  sj>ecified  crops  begins^  b&caiaes  general,  and 

intinued. 


Barley. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

State. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Bnding. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Sndtne. 

Minn 

May     1 

Apr.    8 
Mar.  15 
May     4 

Apr.  14 
Apr.     8 
Mar.  18 

May   10 

Apr.  14 
Apr.     3 
May  14 

Apr.  26 
Apr.  17 
Mar.  30 

May  20 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  15 
May  20 

May  10 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  13 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.  Dak 

May  27 

June    7 

June  20 

Apr.  25 

May    4 

May  14 

B.  Dak 

Nebr 

Ky 

May   18 

May  10 

June    1 
May  22 

June  17 
June    6 

Tenn 

Apr.  21 
Apr.     8 
Apr.     5 

Mar.  20 
..  do 

May    2 

Apr.  20 
Apr.  21 

...do 

Apr.  13 
May    2 
Apr.  28 

May  16 

Ala 

May   U 

..  do.... 

MIm 

La 

May    7 
May    9 
May  M 
May  U 

Xex 

Okla 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  18 
Apr.  15 

Ark  

May  12 

May  24 

June    4 

SEED  USED  PER  ACRE. 


In  consideration  of  suppJles  and  distribution  of  atxspA,  as  well  as  for  other  puipcseB,  the  avenge  quanitj 
per  acre  used  for  seed  is  frequently  a  question  of  interest.  A  vear  ago  county  crop  oorrespondents  of  tba 
Bureau  of  Statistics  were  requested  to  report  the  quantity  of  various  seeds  usually  sown  or  planted  per 
acre;  the  returns  were  tabulated  and  show  the  following  averages  for  *Jie  United  States:  more  or 


variation  from  the  averageprevails  In  different  States,  and.  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  averages  of  returns^ 
an  estimate  of  the  range  of  the  bulk  of  the  sftedingw  (not  the  extreme  range)  is  also  given: 

TabIiB  400. — Seed  used  per  aare^  approximaU  averages  for  the  United  States. 


Crop. 


a,  broadcast pounds. 

_  a, drilled do... 

Barley bushels. 

Beans,  field,  small do... 

Beans,  field,  large do... 

Beets,  common  (not  sugar) pounds. 

Blue  grass bushels. 

Broom  oom pounds. 

Buckwheat bushels. 

Cabbage  plants. number. 

Clover,  alsikB pounds. 

Clover,  Japan do... 

Clover,  mammoth do . . . 

Clover,  red,  alone do... 

Clover,  red,  on  grain do... 

Clover,  crimson do... 

Com,  for  grain do... 

Com,  fodder,  for  silage do... 

Cotton bushels, 

Cowpeas,  for  forage do... 

Cowpeas, in  drill  with  corn do... 

Cowpeas,  for  seed do... 

Field  peas,  small do... 

Field  peas,  large do... 

Flaxseed pounds. 

Oats buaheb. 

Orchard  grass pounds. 

Peanuts bushels. 

Potatoes do... 

Rice do... 

Rye,  for  er^ do... 

Rye.  for  forage do... 

Soy  beans,  drilled do... 

Soy  beans,  broadcast do... 

Sugar  beets pounds. 

Sweet  potato  plants number, 

Timothy pounds. 

Tobacco  plants number. 

Wheat bushels. 


Average 

Estimated  range  of 

of  reports. 

bulk  of  plantings. 

18.3 

15       to 

ao 

14.8 

12       to 

18 

1.84 

1.5    to 

2.0 

.76 

.5    to 

1.0 

1.29 

1.0    to 

l.S 

6.3 

6.5   to 

7.5 

1.07 

.75  to 

1.25 

6.0 

8       to 

7 

.06 

.76  to 

1.26 

5,658.0 

6,000       to 

7,000 

8.7 

8       to 

12 

9.9 

9       to 

15 

10.4 

8       to 

12 

10.7 

8       to 

12 

9.8 

8       to 

12 

12.1 

10       to 

15 

9.5 

6       to 

12 

26.0 

15       to 

85 

.96 

.9    to 

1.1 

1.31 

1.0    to 

1.5 

.63 

.40  to 

.66 

.70 

.50  to 

.75 

.93 

.75  to 

1.25 

1.17 

l.d    to 

1.5 

29.2 

25       to 

90 

i37 

2.0    to 

2.5 

12.6 

10       to 

15 

1.02 

1.0    to 

LI 

8.6 

7       to 

12 

1.98 

1.5    to 

2.5 

1.44 

1.25  to 

1.75 

1.82 

1.5    to 

2.0 

.79 

.50  to 

1.00 

1.37 

1.00  to 

1.50 

13.1 

12       to 

18 

6,605.0 

6,000      to  7,000 

9.4 

8       to 

IX 

4,762.0 

1,88 

1.25  to 

1.75 
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COMPOSITE  CROP  YIELDS. 

Tabls  401. — Composite  numbers  of  all  crop  yields. 

The  figures  below  are  obtelned  In  ttae  foUowing  maimer:  For  each  State  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  each 
orop  (as  com,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.)  is  reduced  to  its  10-year  average  yield  per  acre;  these  peroentares  are 
combined  into  a  composite  or  general  averare,  vii.,  the  figures  shoim.  The  relative  importance  of  each 
crop  is  taken  into  consideration  in  making  tlie  composite  averages. 


Stateand  division. 

1921 

1930 

1919 

1918 

1917 

State  and  division. 

1921 

1930 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire -. 
Vermont 

96 
94 
87 
93 
9& 
102 
84 
92 
94 

90 
104 
104 
107 

98 
104 
110 
121 
109 

106 
105 
104 
103 
101 
100 
107 
97 
105 

100 
106 
97 
98 
103 
98 
102 
100 
102 

100 
110 
110 
105 
114 
107 
106 
102 
101 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

82 
87 
104 
102 

91 
104 
137 
129 

69 
89 
114 
111 

108 

139 
78 
82 

115 
103 

Ma9«>fK?hii!4^ttff..,. , 

KansafP. . . 

92 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

N.  C.  west  of 
Mississippi 
River 

95.0 

113.0 

ioa2 

101.1 

104.6 

Tr«iitii<*1rv 

93 
97 
82 
86 
95 
92 
105 
92 

103 
105 
87 
90 
97 
114 
140 
107 

95 
96 
82 
92 
87 
124 
139 
98 

100 
96 
101 
102 
85 
65 
66 
76 

109 

North  Atlantio... 

9a3 

107.9 

104.8 

101.2 

104.6 

Tenne^sm 

105 

A  lul^nnft., 

90 
108 

Delaware. 

88 
90 
86 
91 
85 
74 
73 
90 

111 
112 
109 
109 
107 
90 
88 
96 

91 
98 
102 
102 
92 
94 
85 
92 

91 
100 
105 
99 
106 
98 
97 
99 

104 
106 
106 
103 
97 
102 
97 
94 

Mississippi 

i^'<n]L*iiana 

Maryland   .  . 

96 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia..... 
North  Carolina.... 

Texas 

74 

Oklahoma. 

Arkan-^'as 

87 
110 

South  Carolina.... 
Oeoreia 

South  Central... 
Montana 

92.9 

107.4 

105.5 

83.6 

98.0 

Florida, 

84 
86 
99 
06 
110 
108 
100 
98 
108 
104 
95 

83 
113 
105 
107 
97 
103 
90 
98 
92 
103 
96 

40 
65 
90 
104 
112 
78 
88 
82 
94 
98 
99 

<  69 
•  105 
96 
96 
94 
94 
92 
89 
75 
80 
88 

55 

RqnXh  Atlantic. 

80.8 

100l4 

93.1 

100.3 

100.7 

Wyoming 

88 

Colorado^ 

103 

Ohio 

89 
88 
94 
85 
89 

107 
106 
101 
109 
112 

105 
96 
97 
100 
107 

102 
110 
111 
90 
114 

111 
109 
120 
98 
103 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

86 

Tndiana       ...     . 

100 

TlHnnis              . .  „  , . 

Utah 

109 

Michigan..      ..    . 

Nevada 

106 

T<l<ihf> 

91 

Washington. 

Oregon 

83 
82 

N.C.  east  of  Mis- 

89.8 

106.2 

100.6 

106.0 

110.0 

sissippi  River. 

California 

103 

Far  Western.... 
United  States... 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

84 
99 
102 

97 
113 
114 

89 
107 
106 

123 
104 
84 

111 
111 
124 

98.3 

96.9 

88.5 

85.3 

91.2 

91.7 

106.9 

99.8 

97.6 

102.0 

COMPOSITE  CROP  CONDITIONS,  MONTHLY. 

The  character  of  seasons  in  past  years  for  crops  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  in  the  aooomp 
table  of  the  composite  condition  of  all  important  crops,  monthly,  during  the  growing  period,  10( 
senting  an  average  condltian: 

Table  402. — Composite  condition  o/grotnng  crops,  Tnonthlyf  1910-19tl. 


inying 
repra> 


Year. 

Jmiel. 

Julyl. 

Ang.l. 

SeptL 

Oct.  1. 

Nov.l. 

Year. 

Jimel. 

Julyl. 

Ang.l. 

Sept.1. 

Oct.  1. 

Nov.l. 

1910. . 

93.5 
85.4 

100.3 
95.5 
98.0 

103.9 

97.2 
84.8 

104.1 
80.9 
97.9 

106.5 

99.6 
86.7 

110.0 
90.3 
99.4 

106.9 

99.3 
9a6 
107.7 
93.3 
102.3 
108.0 

1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919. . 
1920.. 
1921.. 

97.7 
94.2 
102.9 
104.7 
94.8 
93.2 

101.6 
97.8 
101.6 
102.4 
99.7 
96.4 

97.4 
99.8 
98.9 
97.8 
105.3 
93.0 

94.6 
102.5 

94.1 

98.8 
107.0 

92.9 

94.5 
102.4 

96.6 

98.7 
106.9 

91.1 

95.1 

1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 

97.2 
99.1 
98.9 
102.2 
102.3 

89.3 
98.8 
98.2 
101.5 
102.3 

102.0 
97.6 
99.8 

106.9 
91.7 
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WEIGHTS  PER  BUSHEL. 

A  bushel  is  regarded  as  a  definite  weight  rather  than  a  cubic  measure  in  the  estimates  of  produetion 
and  prices  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  The  weights  which  are  regarded  as  a 
bushel  for  various  products  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  60  pounds:  com,  56  pounds  if  shelled,  70  pounds  if  in 
car;  oats.  32  iwunas;  barley,  48  pounds;  rye,  56  pounds;  buckwheat,  48  poonds;  white  (Irian)  potatoes, 
60  pounds;  sweet  potatoes,  55  pounds;  apples,  48  pounds;  pears,  48  pounds;  peaches,  48  pounds;  walnuts 
and  hick(^  nuts,  50  pounds;  beans  (dry),  60  pounds;  onions,  57  pounds;  ttunlps,  55  pounds;  clover  seedy 
60  pounds;  alfalfa  seed,  60  pounds;  timothy  seed,  45  pounds;  kaflr  com,  56  pounds.  Estimates  of  yields  ana 
prices  in  tons  are  always  on  the  basis  of  2,000  pounds. 

Table  403. — EstimaUd  average  weight  in  pound»  per  measttred  hiLshel  of  wheats  oais,  and 
barley ^  of  the  yearly  crops  of  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley.   I'             Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

1902 

Pounds. 
67.3 
57.4 
55.5 
57.6 
58.3 

58.2 
58.3 
57.9 
58.5 
57.8 

Pounds. 
31.0 
29.7 
31.5 
32.7 
32.0 

29.4 
29.8 
32.7 
32.7 
31.1 

Pounds. 

1912 

Pounds. 
58.3 
58.7 
58.0 
57.9 
57.1 

58.5 
58.8 
56.3 
57.4 
56.6 

Pounds: 
33.0 
32.1 
31.5 
33.0 
3L2 

83.4 
33.2 
31.1 
33.1 
28.3 

Pound*. 
46.8 

1903 

1913 

46w5 

1904 

1914 

4&3 

1905 .- 

1915 

47.4 

1906 

1 

1916 

45.2 

1907 

1917 

46.6 

1908        

1918 ; 

46.9 

1909 

1919 

4&2 

1910 

46.9 
46,0 

1920 

46.0 

1911 

1921 

44.4 

INTEREST  ON   SHORT-TIME  LOANS. 

The  interest  rates  charged  by  banks  to  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  short-time  loans  averaged  in  Apii^ 
1921.  about  J.95  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.61  per  cent  in  1920  and  7.75  per  oentin  1913. 

These  flxores  are  based  upon  rep<xts  received  from  country  banks  in  answer  to  the  following  questlan: 

"  What  Is  the  average  ofthe  current  rates  of  interest  paid  to  banks  by  famers  for  three  to  ^  montlis' 
iTans?  (Rate  which  will  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  all  such  loans,  secured  and  unsa- 
cured.)    What  was  the  averajge  for  similarl  cans  a  year  afo?" 

The  results  by  States  and  grand  divisions  are  snown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  main  purpose  ofthe  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  differences  of  the  averages  of  the  various  States  and 
sections;  ana  to  ascertain  what  ckiangeshave  occurred  since  the  previous  investijsationmadein  I913(results 
with  detailed  comments,  published  in  the  Crop  Reporter  for  April,  1913). 

The  Georgia  average  rate,  10.36,  which  is  the  nig^est  of  all  the  State  averains,  is  about  73  per  cent  higher 
than  the  lowest  State  average,  6.00,  reported  from  several  North  Atlantic  States.  However,  in  1913  tha 
highest  State  average  was  almost  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  lowest  average.  The  figures  generally  indi 
cate  that  the  spread  In  the  different  sections  of  the  country  is  not  quite  so  ^^e  now  as  formerly. 

Table  404. — Interest  rates,  by  banks,  for  short-time  loans  to  farmers^  in  April  of  years  in- 

dixxLted. 


State  and  division. 


Maine'. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

N.Atlantic... 

Delaware , 

Maryland , 

vffgliiia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

S.  Atlantic. . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

N.C.E.Miss.R 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


1921 


6.38 
6.00 
6.00 
6.75 
6.33 
6.21 
6.02 
6.00 
6.00 


6.08 


6.00 
6.00 
6.26 
6.00 
6.48 
8.10 
10.36 
8.44 


7.43 


6.90 
7.36 
6.98 
6.94 
7.00 


7.04 


8.40 
7.66 
7.57 


1920 


6.06 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.00 
6.21 
6.02 
6.00 
5.97 


6.02 


6.00 
5.99 
6.14 
6.00 
6.17 
8.09 
9.94 
8.44 


7.26 


6.44 
6.86 
6.52 
6.40 
6.50 


6.56 


7.89 
7.42 
7.20 


1913 


6.14 
5.80 
6.00 
5.96 
5.95 
5.92 
5.90 
5.02 
5.93 


5.96 


5.94 
5.93 
6.21 
6.24 
6.39 
8.06 
9.98 
8.80 


7.36 


6.23 
6.47 
6.31 

6.88 
6.24 


6.38 


7.93 
7.21 
7.2is 


1912 


6.06 
5.80 
6.00 
5.95 
5.91 
6.92 
5.99 
5.92 
6.93 


5.96 


5.94 
5.92 
6.21 
6.28 
6.38 
8.06 
9.67 
8.77 


7.30 


6.24 
6.46 
6.25 

6.82 
6.23 


6.35 


8.  05 
7.23 
7.28 


State  and  division.  !   1921      1920 


North  Dakota 9.79 

South  Dakota 9.48 

Nebraska '  8,80 

Kansas 8.37 


N.C.W.Mlss.R. 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. 


9.41 
&66 
8.04 
8.04 


8.33  I    7.89 


6.50 

8.07 

,    9.00 

Mississippi 8.15 

Louisiana !    8.69 


Texas. 

Oklahoma., 

Arkansas.. 


S.  Central. 


Montana. 


9.83 
9.78 
9.74 


9.06 


9.92 
Wyoming '    9.64 


Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaUfornia... 


Far  Western... 
United  States. 


9.59 

laoo 


9.00 
8.12 
9.67 
8.67 
8.42 
7.63 


8.56 


7.95 


6.25 
7.79 
8.50 
8.00 
8.23 
9.73 
9.63 
9.65 


8.88 


9.76 
9.16 
8.93 
9.86 


8.50 
8.00 
0.44 
8.49 
8.24 
7.47 


8.31 


7.61 


1913 


ia70 
9.48 
8.00 

8.37 


8.05 


6.86 
8.28 

10.02 
8.26 
8.33 
9.97 

11.58 
9.67 


9.51 


10.32 
9.37 
9.24 
ia57 
10.15 
8.61 
9.03 
9.92 
8.99 
8.82 
7.44 


8.55 


7.75 


1912 


ia89 
9L60 
7.90 
&44 


8.11 


6.84 

&26 
10.00 

9.54 

8.25 
10.08 
12.10 

9.66 


9.68 


ia32 
9.37 
a32 
10.66 
laoO 
8.63 
9.30 
9.9S 
9.06 
&27 
7.43 


8.57 


7.79 
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MONTHLY  SALES  FROM  FARMS. 

For  every  $100  worth  of  product  sold  from  the  turn,  about  $12.60  are  sold  in  October,  the  month  of  heaviest 
total  sales;  $11.70 in  November,  $10.50  In  December,  and  $10.10  in  September— in  the  four  months,  $44.90. 
Smallest  sales  are  in  May  and  June,  when  the  amount  in  each  month  is  $6.10  of  the  veer's  $100. 

Sales  of  crops  alone  are  more  concentrated  in  the  fall  months;  for  every  $100  worth  of  crops  sold  in  a  year, 
$15.50  worth  are  sold  in  October,  $15.70  in  November,  $12.60 in  December,  and  $12.40  in  September;  in  the 
four  months ,  $56.20.    Smallest  sales  ($3. 10)  are  in  June. 

Sales  of  live-stock  products  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  through  the  year.  For  every  $100  worth  of 
livestock  products  sold  in  a  year  $0.60  are  sold  in  June,  the  highest  proportion  in  any  month,  and  $7.50 in 
January,  the  lowest. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  reports  made  by  crop  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  their  actual  sales  in  1914,  modified  when  necessary  to  make  the  figures  typical  of  sales  in  recent  years. 
More  than  6,000  reports  were  tabulated.  As  the  correspondents  are  representative  farmers,  the  averages 
of  their  reports  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  larger  States  are  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  averages 
for  all  the  farmers  in  the  States.    Details  of  monthly  sales  are  given  in  tabulation  below. 

Table  405. — Monthly  percentages  ofyeafa  receipts  from  sales  by  farmers. 

[Monthly  rate  of  sales  from  farms,  averages  for  recent  years^timates  based  upon  reports  of  actual  monthly 
sales  made  by  crop  correspondents  of  Bureau  of  Crop  £stimat< 


ates.] 


FROM  SALES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Division. 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R 
North  Central  west  of  Miss  R 

South  Central 

Far  Western. 

United  States 


7.0 
&4 
8.4 
10.0 
&6 
6.4 
8.5 


6.3 
5.8 
7.0 
8.5 
6.0 
4:2 
6.8 


7.6 
5.8 
9.2 
8.1 
5.9 
5.5 
7.4 


7.9 
5.8 
7.7 
8.0 
5.0 
7.4 
6.9 


7.8 
4.7 
7.6 
6.0 
4.8 
5.0 
6.1 


6.9 

4. 

8.3 

6.7 

4.0 

6. 

6.1 


7.4 

5.9 

7.7 

6.2 

5.6 

4. 

6.4 


8.6 
5.6 
8.3 
6.8 
5.1 
6.1 


10.1 

9. 

9. 

10.7 
11.9 

9.3 


11.1 
15.6 
8.1 
10.7 


10. 
14.1 

a 

10.1 


6.9   10.1 


16.  tf  14.  i 
20.0  16.1 
12.6   11.7 


8.5 
14.5 

9.8 
10.2 
12.2 

8.4 


loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


10.5   100.0 


FROM  SALES  OF  CROPS. 


North  Atlantic 

5.3 

a? 

6.6 
8.1 
7.4 
7.1 
7.4 

4.5 
6,0 
6.9 
6.3 
4.2 
3.2 
5,2 

5.5 
4.3 
7.6 
5.8 
4.4 
4.0 
5.3 

5.1 
4.5 
6.7 
4.6 
8.1 
4.0 
4.6 

4.8 
2.7 
6.5 
4.4 
2.1 
3.0 
8.9 

3.3 
2.7 
5.9 
2.6 
2.3 
2.6 
3.1 

5.8 
5.1 
9.3 
7.1 
5.8 
5.0 
6.6 

10.4 
5.0 

12.9 
7.3 
4.8 
8.2 
7.8 

13.9 
8.5 
12.3 
15.0 
12.3 
10.2 
12.4 

15.4 
15.3 
8.3 
13.6 
19.3 
22.8 
15.5 

16.7 
19.0 
9.3 
13.2 
19.1 
19.7 
15.7 

10.3 
19.2 
7.7 
12.0 
15.2 
10.2 
12.6 

100.0 

South  Atlantic  

100.0 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R.... 
North  Central  west  of  Miss  R. . . . 

South  Central 

Far  Western 

United  States 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

FROM  SALES  OF  LIVE  STOCK, 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R. . 
North  Central  west  of  Miss  R. . 

South  Central 

Fftr  Western. 

United  States 


FROM  SALES  OF  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCTS. 


North  Atlantic 

7.8 
7.9 
&0 
6.4 
8.7 
6.3 
7.5 

7.6 

&0 
7.4 
8.0 
&6 
5.9 
7.6 

8.3 
7.6 
8.4 
7.8 
9.1 
7.0 
8.1 

8.7 
8.4 
9.1 
9.4 
9.3 
8.0 
8.9 

9.2 

ai 
lao 
9.9 
a4 
8.5 
9.8 

9.1 
9.2 
9.5 
10.7 
8.1 
ia7 
9.6 

8.7 
7.5 

&6 
&9 
7.4 

a7 
8.5 

&4 
7.9 
7.7 
7.9 
6.6 

a6 
ao 

ao 
ao 
7.7 
as 
7.0 
7.4 
7.9 

a7 
a9 
7.9 
7.3 
7.7 
ia4 
a3 

7.7 
a7 
7.8 
ao 
9.1 
10.6 
as 

7.8 
9.0 
7.9 
7.4 
10.0 
7.9 
ao 

10a  0 

South  Atlantic , , 

100.0 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R. . . . 
North  Central  west  of  Miss .  R .. . 
South  Central 

loao 
100.0 
100.0 

Far  Western 

100.0 

100.0 

00912"— YBK  1021 60 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  SALES. 
About  10,000  crop  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Karkots  and  Oop  Estimatee  have  reported  their 


year's  total  value  o'f  all  sales  of  farm  products,  divided  into  four  classes,  vix,  (1)  live  animals,  (2)  an 

products,  (3)  crops,  (4)  miscellaneous.  Correspondents  were  requested  to  give  their  1914  sales  if  that  year 
was  representative;  if  1914  sales  were  not  normal,  they  were  to  g^ve  figures  which  would  be  typical  of  aalei 
in  recent  years. 

Of  every  $100  worth  of  products  sold  by  all  who  reported  approximately  f36  were  for  live  animal8^S20  wera 
for  the  products  of  live  stock,  $40  were  for  crops,  and  $4  represented  miaceUaneous  items.  As  the  corre- 
nxmdents  are  representative  farmers,  the  averages  of  their  reports  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  larger 
States  are  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  averages  for  all  the  farmers  in  the  States. 

The  character  of  fiarmers'  sales  varies  widely  in  difEerent  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  cotton  Statea, 
as  would  be  expected,  by  Ear  the  greater  part  of  the  sales  are  as  crops.  Thus,  in  Georgia,  for  every  $100 
worth  of  i^oducts  sold,  $75  represents  crops,  $14  live  animals,  $8  animal  products,  and  $3  miscellany .  Even 
in  Texas,  regarded  as  a  cattle  as  well  as  a  cotton  State,  cotton  so  far  prdeomlnates  that  $72  represents  crops^ 
$16  live  animals,  and  $0  animals  products  out  of  every  $100  of  sales.  It  may  be  that  the  cattle  section  of  t ha 
State  is  not  so  fully  represented  in  the  returns  as  the  cotton  section;  but  complete  returns  from  all  farmers 
probably  would  not  materially  modify  these  figures. 

Table  40%.— Receipu  from  the  sale  of  (1)  live  stocky  (g)  live-etock  prodiicU,  (J)  cropt, 
(4)  mUcellaneouSf  out  of^ery  $100  received  from  all  wiles:  average  of  recent  years. 

[From  tabulation  of  reports  from  crop  oorrespondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.] 


State. 

Live 
stock. 

Live- 
stock 
prod* 
octs. 

Crops. 

MI». 
cella- 
neoos. 

State. 

Uve 
stock. 

Live- 
stock 
prod- 
ucts. 

Crops. 

Mia- 
ceUap 
neoua. 

Matno 

tin 

20 
18 
19 
18 
13 
14 
6 
31 

38 
45 
M 
18 
8 
14 
10 
41 
60 
43 
34 
31 

$43 
bl 
64 
50 
03 
03 
63 
30 
43 

33 

15 
S3 
16 
13 
8 
10 
33 
10 
30 
SO 
47 

$35 
35 
10 
37 
32 
34 
37 
63 
S3 

43 
35 
13 
00 
73 
75 
64 
31 
SO 
35 
81 
17 

$8 

vitmf^ivtti^ 

$33 
63 
63 
35 
41 
66 
39 
45 
43 
17 
13 
13 
16 
33 
34 
49 
16 
S3 
15 

$20 

13 

13 

6 

18 

9 

16 

19 

13 

14 

8 

9 

9 

11 

11 

13 

46 

S2 

13 

$43 
33 
31 
60 
80 
33 
43 
31 
40 
66 
76 
72 
72 
53 
48 
34 
S6 
SO 
73 

$4 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Iowa 

Viw^xH             

ICassachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connect^n^it 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakote 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Kansas  * 

New  Jersey 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

MaryUnd  and  DeU- 
'^are 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MjjnLsilppt 

Virginia 

I^ouiriafia . .          ... 

WestVirghila 

North  CaroUna 

Texas. .       ^  ^ 

Oklahoma 

South  Oarolfna. .    ... 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Mountain  States  1... 
Washington 

Florida....::!;:::::: 

Ohio 

Oregon.V 

Indiana 

Hf^llf'^nilft  , 

Illinois 

Michigan::::::::::::: 

30 

20 

40 

Wisconsin 

1  Including  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 

PRODUCTIVITY  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Index  figures  are  usually  applied  to  price  oomparisona,  but  they  can  as  readily  be  used  to  compare  tha 
relative  productivity  of  different  countries.  Six  cropa— wheat,  oats,  rye.  barl^,  com,  and  potatoea— ramp 
prise  the  bulk  of  crop  production  in  most  countriej  of  the  world.  Of  che  total  area  in  cultivated  cropa 
(before  the  war),  excluding  hay  and  grass  crops,  they  oomprised  in  Germany  approximately  83  per  cent: 
in  France,  76  per  cent;  united  Kingdom,  72;  Denmark,  79;  Holland,  70;  Belgium,  75;  Austria,  M 
Hungary,  87;  Italy,  45;  Spabi,  65;  Roumania,  92;  Kuropean  Russia,  87;  Asiatic  Russia,  91;  Bulgaria, 
85;  Aleena,85;  Japan, 31;  Australia, 91;  Canada, 91;  Argentina,  88;  United  States,  82  percent.  Althourh 
these  figures  are  only  approximatlona,  thev  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  that  index  numbers  oi  tne 
relative  yields  per  acre  of  these  six  products  combined  would  fairly  represent  the  relative  per  acre  produc- 
tivity of  tlie  various  countries.  For  each  country  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  a  series  ot  years  was  ob- 
tained (except  in  a  few  countries  where  data  for  only  one  or  two  years  were  obtainable),  and  these  average 
yields  were  reduced  to  their  percentage  of  the  average  yield  of  aU  countries.  The  percentages  lor  eadi 
country  were  combined,  weighted  in  proportion  to  the  relative  acreage  of  the  various  crops  in  the  country, 
to  obtahi  the  index  number  of  production.  Following  is  the  result  obtained.  100  representing  the  weighted 
average  of  all  countries: 

Table  407. — Index  numbers  of  productivity  of  countries  named. 


Bdgium 221 

Switzerland 202 

Netherlands 190 

United  Kingdom 177 

Germany 169 

Denmark 168 

New  Zealand 167 

Egypt 161 

JapaD 137 

Canada 136 

Chile 136 


Sweden 136 

Norway 128 

France 123 

Austria 120 

Hungary 113 

United  States 108 

Italy 96 

Rumania 94 

Spain 93 

Bulgaria 87 

Indto 84 


Australia 7$ 

Serbia 7$ 

Argentina 75 

PortugaL 73 

Russia,  £unx>ean..tt 73 

Russia,  Asiatic 71 

Uruguay 70 

Algeria 6S 

Mexico 53 

Tunis. 37 
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Table  408. — Production  arkd  erport  trade  of  the  world  in  importaTd  trope,  average, 
1909-1913,  in  milliona,  i.  «.,  000,000  omitted, 

(Snbstantiallj  the  total  production  and  exports  for  the  world.  However,  China's  probably  large  cotton 
production,  aiso  some  minor  items  of  production  and  exports  for  other  countries,  are  omitted  owing  to 
lack  of  trustworthy  inlormation.    One  short  ton- 2,000  pounds.] 


Crop. 


Production. 


World. 


United 

States 

produo- 

tion. 


Expo&^o. 


World. 


Contrib- 
uted by 
United 
States. 


World 
crop  ex- 
ported. 


United 
States 
crop  ex- 
ported. 


Wheat bushels 

Com. do.. 

Oats do.. 

Barley do... 

Rye do.. 

Potatoes. do.., 

Tobacco pounds. 

Rice do... 

Cotton 500-pound  bales, 

short  tons. 


3,726 

3,807 

4,324 

1,468 

1,788 

5,471 

2,712 

110,780 

21.1 

18.7 


Percent, 
18 
71 
26 
12 

2 

6 
37 

ae 

62 
5 


745 

745 

^234 

1300 

1108 

176 

029 

12,721 

14.0 

7.5 


Perceni. 
13 
17 
16 
13 
ia8 
12 
41 
0.1 
64 

a5 


Percent. 
20 
7 
16 
120 
16 
11 
34 
11 
66 
40 


Percent. 
15 

2 
U 
14 
12 
10.6 
38 

2 
60 

4 


1  Three-irear  average,  1911-1913. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  CROP  AND  MEAT-ANIMAL  PRICES. 


Table  409. — Index  manbere  of  crop  and  meat^nimal  prices,   monthly  and  average, 

1908-1921. 


The  trend  of  prices  to  farmers  for  Important 
theaverage price  December  1  in  tha 43  years  1883-1 
toes,  hay,  flax,  and  cotton. 

CROPS. 


is  indicated  In  the  following  figures;  the  base  IQO  is 
"  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 


Y«r. 

Jan. 
1. 

Feb. 
1. 

Mar. 
1. 

Y- 

r 

June 
1. 

July 

AJ.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1, 

Dec. 
1. 

I^r 

1908.... 

120.1 

122.2 

1M.3 

125.7 

137.5 

136.6 

135.3 

135.5 

130.8 

127.2 

119.6 

117.4 

125.1 

190J.... 

117.8 

120.4 

125.3 

130.6 

130.6 

146.6 

149.6 

142.3 

132.0 

130.6 

129.3 

127.7 

i3ao 

1910.... 

134.1 

138.5 

139.0 

138.8 

133.5 

133.5 

133.1 

137.1 

137.0 

129.8 

122.2 

118.4 

130.6 

1911.... 

118.6 

119.8 

117.0 

118.0 

122.2 

127.7 

136.3 

148.2 

141.6 

138.0 

135.6 

133.1 

131.8 

1912.... 

133.9 

140.2 

144.7 

153.4 

166.3 

168.3 

160.1 

148.0 

137.6 

128.6 

118.3 

110.3 

134.6 

1913 

110.9 

112.6 

113.8 

113.6 

116.2 

121.2 

122.0 

125.4 

136.3 

139.1 

133.9 

132.7 

126.7 

1314.... 

132.6 

132.1 

133.8 

134.2 

135.0 

13&8 

137.7 

137.6 

141.3 

135.4 

127.4 

122.8 

132.0 

1913.... 

126.7 

140.6 

144.0 

144.5 

150.0 

147.3 

130.1 

138.0 

132.5 

123.2 

124.4 

12).  4 

132.1 

19IG.... 

129.0 

139.9 

138.6 

140.2 

143.3 

145.8 

144.8 

147.7 

161.5 

163.6 

178.8 

187.9 

158.3 

1917.... 

183.6 

195.6 

206.6 

225.2 

280.6 

201.3 

280.0 

307.8 

270.6 

277.0 

261.3 

252.3 

254.6 

1918.... 

264.1 

271.6 

288.8 

2886 

281.8 

271.0 

272.0 

280.6 

203.3 

280.3 

269.5 

265.2 

277.4 

1919.... 

272.4 

259.9 

257.1 

271.2 

293.7 

307.2 

310.2 

329.0 

317.7 

290.0 

279.4 

282.4 

283.4 

1920.... 

296.7 

311.0 

314.3 

334.1 

36  J.  1 

380.4 

374.0 

320.8 

294.7 

248.7 

201.1 

ia>.5 

271.9 

1921.... 

158.6 

151.4 

147.5 

139.3 

128.7 

134.6 

130.6 

133.8 

134.6 

137.3 

... 

121.4 

120.9 

134.7 

MEAT  ANIMALS.' 


1010... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 

1014... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 

1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 


6.67 
6.40 
5.44 
6.40 

7.05 
6.67 
6.46 
8.53 

12.50 
13.46 
12.14 
8.42 


6.71 
6.19 
5.64 
6.70 

7.27 
6.40 
6.04 
0.42 

12.65 
13.51 
12.43 
8.24 


7.39 
6.09 
5.69 
7.08 

7.37 
6.46 
7.63 
10.70 

13.06 
14.06 
12.52 
8.67 


7.74 

7.37 

6.80 

6.54 

6.30 

6.39 

7.35 

7.08 

7.40 

7.29 

6.i:9 

6.80 

7.85 

7.98 

11.71 

11.84 

13.55 

13.83 

15.01 

15.34 

12.72 

12.41 

7.89 

7.66 

7.29 
5.45 
6.27 
7.19 

7.22 
6.85 
8.00 
11.72 

13.62 

14.08 

12.31 

7.31 


6.98 
5.52 
6.23 
7.25 


6.02 

6.87 
6.74 
7.15 


6.80 
6.58 
6.86 
7.14 

7.14 
6.96 
8.04 
13.04 

13.79 
12.22 
11.67 
6.88 


6.47 
6.44 
6.45 
6.94 

6.80 
6.45 
8.09 
12.47 

13.37 
11.88 
10.34 
6.47 


6.21 
6.37 
6.42 
6.85 

6.61 
6.25 
8.15 
12.74 

13.40 
11.54 
8.48 
6.37 


6.90 
5.77 
6.25 
7.00 

7.10 

6.G3 

7.77 

11.66 

13.40 

13.60 

11.60 

7.40 


1  Weighted  average. 


3  Prices  15th  of  month. 
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PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  BOUGHT  BY  FARMERS. 

Tablb  410. — Prices  of  articles  boiight  by  farmers j  1909~i9tl,  and  purduuing  pouftr  of  1 

acre  of  crops. 


Article. 


1900 


Axes each.. 

Barb  wire 100  pounds . . 

Barrels each.. 

Baskets do — 

Bone  meal tons.. 

Brooms..... each.. 

Baggies do — 

Buggy  vrhips do. . . . 

Ct^So yards.. 

Chums..'. each. . 

Coal ton.. 

CoaloU gallon.. 

Coffee pound.. 

Com  knives each.. 

Cream  separators do.... 

Dinner  plates ^doten... 

Dish  pans each.. 

Dung  forks do — 

Fertliixer,  cammerdal.  .ton. . 
Flour barrel.. 

Fruit  jars dosen.. 

Gasoline gaUon.. 

Oloves,  cotton ,..pair.. 

Gloves,  leather do — 

Grind  stones pound. . 

Halters each.. 

Harness,  single do — 

Harrows do — 

Hatchets do — 

Hats,  felt do... 

Hoes do... 

Horse  blankets do... 

Jumpers do... 

Kitchen  chairs do... 

Lamps do... 


laso 

2.06 


64.00 
.404 
.06 
2.19 


ia96 

3.08 

.26 


31.00 


70.10 

.426 

.063 

2.30 


1910 


t2.06 
5.73 
.60 


6a  00 

LOO 
123.00 
.73 
.23 

2.00 


5.50      5.80      0.50 

157       .130       .22 

.211!      .2451      .46 

.27        .29        .58 
63.10     50.30  I  05.00 


.55 

.32 

10 

22^15 

6.30 

.73 
.202 


.85 
13.50 


..do... 
pound. 
.Darrel. 


Lanterns 

Lard 

Lime 

Linseed  oil 

Lumber,  1-inch V 

Manure  spreaders each. . 

Men's  suits do — 

Milk  cans,  10  gallon do — 

MUk  pails do.... 

Mowers do — 

Muslin yard.. 

Nails 100  pounds.. 

Overalls pair.. 

Padlocks each,. 

Paintbrushes do 

Paint,  mixed gallon. . 

Paris  green pound.. 

Picks each.. 

Pincers do 

Pitchforks do.... 


.50 
1.04 


.57  1    1.40 

.34        .83 

.76       L40 

23.20  !  42.00 

6.40  I  13.50 

.74  i  L15 
.170      .20 

.26 
1.78 

.048 


.05 
15.25 


L85 
20.00 


.41 

.45 

2.25 

2.40 

.77 

.83 

.72 

.80 

.50 

.52  > 

.77 

.80 

.132 

.141 

1.20 

1.36 

.70 

.82 

L05 

2.10 

111.60 

106.70 

18.15 

14.00 

2.40 

2.45 

.43 

.45 

44.30 

46.50 

.00 

.003 

a34 

3.40 

.82 

.80 

.27 

.275 

.40 

.54 

1.62 

1.74 

.20 

.30 

.71 

.72 

.40 

.51 

.62 

.66 

L20 
2.03      4.30 


.83 
5.00 
2.50 
L70 

.98 

1.32 
.34 
2.65 
X50 
4.75 

180.00 

3&10 

6.00 

.00 

84.00 

.31 
6.50 
2.60 

.50 
1.15 


4.05 
.62 

1.40 
.95 

1.30 


1020 


1921 


I  1 

I  Purchasing 

I  Price  per  cent  of  '  power  of  1  acre 

I            1014.  of    crops,    per 

I  cent  of  1014. 


12.25 

6.10 

.76 

.60 

65.00 

.08 

13L00 

.85 

.227 
3.25  i 

13.30 

.25 

.41 

.65 

102.00 

L58 
.05 

LOO 
44.00 
12.00 

L25 
.33 
.27 

L85 
.05 

LOS 

32.00 

30.00 

L50 

&00 

.93 
5.35 
2.60 
2.10 
LIO 


t2.00 

5.20 

.51 

.50 

54.00 

.78 
108.00 
.70 
.142 
3.00 

1L60 
.10 
.32 
.55 

oaoo 

L31 

.75 

L40 

35b  00 

&80 

L16 
.265 
.10 

L30 
.045 

L55 

25.00 

26.50 

L20 

3.50 

.80  I 
4.15  I 
L55 
L65  I 

.05. 


1900     1920     1921     1909     1920     1«21 


L45  L30 

.  265'  .  16 

3.10  1  2.65 

2.21  •  L22 

5wl5  I  3.55 


194.00 

4L00 

6.20 

LOO 

88.00 

.30 
7.30 
2.60 

.60 
L35 

4.30 
.64 
L50 
LIO 
L46 


167.00 

30.30 

5.30 

.80 

78w00 

.18 
5w75 
L58 

.50 
L15 

3.35 
.52 

L22 
.00 

L22 


234 
108 
304 


187 
200 

06{      360 


05 

05 
113 
86 
03 
106 

06 
04 
02 
05 
06 

00 
113 


207 
160 
204 


204       160 


206 

164 
164 

225 
130 


220 
180 
167i 
224, 
172 

277 
270 
211 
100 
202 

100 

184 


196 
137 
1311 
190, 
152 

230 
221 

184: 

151 
137 

157 

148 


103 
99 
07 
07 
07 

97 
81 
107, 
99 
87. 


60 

71 
47 


69 

65 

T6 
71 
3» 
100> 

d 


80 

89      21( 


163 

164 


95 

06 

01 
04 
03 
00 
06 

06 
04 
05 
96 
03 

105 
04 
06 
06 
05 


01 


242| 

2464 

I 

207 
223 
301 
262 
212 

181 
188 
228 
270 
245 

182 
203 
253 
222 
180 


323 
215 

02^      202 
08       218j 

-       260'. 


247 
213 


04i    m 


162 
113 
105 
140 
160 

157 
216 
216 
178 
168 

104 
160 
178 
182 
213 

199 
173 
160 

m 

185 


06 

5l' 

98 

51' 

LOO 

67' 

07 

74 

04 

70 

V3 

84 

81 

77 

KB 


43 
57 
54 

3» 
68 

45 
64 
87 
46 
58 

38 
« 

48 


64 

64 


208 

07 

172 

06 

178 

101 

173 

08 

187 

00 

206 

102 

183 

« 

96 
96 
07 
06 


00 

58 

87 

7J 

08 

4fl 

04 

56 

06 

64 

07 

75 

05 

44 

04 

66 

m 

48 

94 

65 

LOl 

67 

00 

57 

95 

66* 

93 

6fl 

06 
06 

66 

64J 

43 
51 

SO 
51 

471       47 

67^        48 

7»       55 
75!       T8 
45 
69 
52 


56 
41 
41 
50 
53 


52 
50 


41 


51 
62 
50 


i 
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Table  410. — Prices  of  articles  bought  by  farmers,  1909^19i2y  and  purchasing  power  of  1 

acre  of  crops — Continued. 


Purchasi  n  g 

Price 

percent  of 

power  of  1  acre 

1914. 

of 

crops 

,    per 

Artlole. 

1900 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

cent  of  1914. 

1900 

1920 

1021 

1909 

1920 

1921 

Plows,  taming each. . 

$11.50 

112.10 

S21.00 

123.00 

t2aoo 

95 

190 

165 

97 

74 

54 

Portland  cement. 

IQOpoonds.. 

.70 

.69 

1.05 

1.30 

1.02 

101 

188 

148 

91 

76 

60 

Raincoats each.. 

4.25 

4.40 

9.20 

ia50 

7.50 

97 

239 

170 

95 

60 

62 

Rope,  hemp pound.. 

Rubber  boots i>air.. 

.135 

.149 

.36 

.355 

.26 

91 

238 

174 

101 

50 

51 

3.66 

8.76 

5.10 

6.30 

4.55 

95 

141 

121 

97 

100 

73 

Sacks,  grain each.. 

.15 

.163 

.45 

.42 

.26 

92 

258 

160 

100 

56 

55 

Saddles do.... 

17.45 

2a  35 

42.40 

45.00 

36.00 

86 

221 

172 

107 

64 

51 

Salt,  for  stock barrel. . 

1.60 

1.66 

3.00 

3.50 

3.20 

91 

212 

194 

101 

67 

46 

Saws,  buck each.. 

.80 

.92 

1.75 

1.90 

1.50 

97 

207 

163 

95 

68 

64 

Screw  hooks box.. 

.37 

.76 

.91 

.71 

246 

192 

58 

46 

Scythes each.. 

1.02 

L06 

1.82 

2.10 

1.85 

96 

198 

174 

96 

71 

61 

Sheeting yard.. 

.17 

.18 

.68 

.57 

.40 

94 

317 

222 

98 

45 

40 

Shingles M.. 

3.50 

3.70 

7.90 

a  10 

6.80 

96 

219 

157 

97 

66 

56 

Shirts,  flannel each.. 

1.34 

1.41 

3.85 

3.90 

2.86 

96 

277 

202 

97 

61 

44 

Shoes pair.. 

200 

2.30 

4.75 

6.00 

3.66 

87 

217 

159 

106 

66 

56 

Shotguns each.. 

ShoTds do,... 

12.45 

12.85 

28.00 

33.00 

29.00 

W 

257 

226 

95 

56 

39 

.74 

.78 

1.62 

1.86 

L56 

95 

237 

199 

97 

60 

44 

Staples 100  pounds. . 

8.60 

3.76 

6.80 

7.60 

6.20 

98 

203 

165 

94 

70 

54 

Starch pound.. 

.07 

.07 

.118 

.126 

.103 

100 

179 

147 

92 

79 

60 

Steel  wire 100 pounds.. 

3.43 

3.65 

6.90 

7.30 

6.00 

97 

206 

160 

95 

69 

62 

Stoves each.. 

22.60 

24.00 

5ai0 

6L00 

5Z0O 

94 

264 

217 

98 

66 

41 

.058 

.069 

.15 

.17 

.073 

84 

246 

106 

lOfl 

58 

83 

.076 

.08 

.lis 

.12 

.106 

94 

150 

131 

98 

94 

67 

30.00 

39.60 

74.00 

7&50 

69.00 

99 

199 

175 

93 

71 

50 

Tin  pails do.... 

.25 

27 

.59 

.56 

.60 

93 

241 

185 

99 

50 

48 

Tobacco,  plug pound. . 

Twine,  binder do. . . . 

.46 

.45 

.93 

.94 

.85 

100 

209 

189 

92 

68 

47 

.103 

.1121 

.258 

.20 

.16 

92 

179 

141 

100 

79 

62 

Wagons,  double each.. 

M.0O 

73.26 

13&00 

156.00 

134.00 

90 

211 

183 

102 

67 

48 

Wagons,  single do.... 

Walk}hg  cultivators. .  .do. . . . 

45.60 

48.00 

83.00 

05.00 

79.00 

96 

198 

165 

97 

71 

54 

35.20 

4a  00 

34.00 

Wheelbarrows do — 

Z80 

2.97 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

94 

219 

185 

98 

65 

48 

Wire  fence rod.. 

.311 

.317 

.59 

.64 

.53 

96 

202 

167 

94 

70 

63 

Wooden  buckets each. . 

.31 

.35 

.98 

L05 

.90 

80 

300 

257 

108 

47 

34 

Wooden  wash  tubs do.... 

.77 

.83 

1.75 

1.90 

1.60 

93 

229 

181 

99 

62 

49 

Average 

96 

224 

176 

97 

65 

62 

1 
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FARM  LABOR. 

Table  411. — Wages  ofTnaUfcarm  labor  by  chuses  and  States,  1910  arid  19il, 


Fer  month. 

Per  day  at  harvest. 

Per  day  other  than 
harvest. 

State  and  dlTWoQ. 

With             Without 
board.       {       board. 

•    1 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With          Without 
board.     .      board. 

1921 

1910 

1921 

1910 

1921 

1910 

1921 

1910 

1921 

1910 

1921 

1010 

Maine. 

$40.00 
39.00 
39.00 
41.00 
43.00 
40.00 
40.00 
37.00 
35.00 

123,50 
23.60 
25.00 
22.76 
21.00 
21.00 
23.50 
19.50 
18.76 

869.00 
61.00 
66.50 
67.00 
68.00 
67.00 
68.50 
60.50 
52.00 

834.50 
85.60 
35.60 
37.20 
34.00 
36.00 
35.00 
31.60 
20.00 

82.60 
2.55 
2.45 
2.60 
2.90 
2.55 
2.05 
3.00 
2.60 

81.50 
1.35 
1.75 
1.42 
1.35 
1.56 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 

83.25 
8.30 
3.10 
8.45 
3.75 
3.40 
3.60 
8.95 
8.26 

81.05 
1.84 
2.25 
1.92 
2.C5 
2.00 
2.22 
3.15 
1.96 

12.15 
2.20 
2.10 
2.25 
2.45 
2.10 
2.40 
2.20 
2.06 

81.33 
1.18 
1.21 
1.22 
1.12 
1.07 
1.28 
1.11 
1.04 

88.80 
2.95 
2.75 
8.C5 
8.25 
3.10 
3.C5 
2.(5 

i;o 

81.00 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

1.G6 
1.00 

Massachusetts 

l.«« 

Rhode  Island 

1.56 

Connecticut 

1.55 

New  York 

1.66 

New  Jersey 

1.46 

Pennsylvania 

L48 

North  AtlanUc 

38.06 

21.65 

67.25 

33.19 

24.76 
21.60 
19.60 
29.00 
19.60 
16.50 
18.00 
25.00 

2.73 

2.40 
2.35 
1.96 
3.30 
1.60 
1.26 
1.17 
1.85 

1.63 

1.35 
1.26 
1.15 
1.3S 
1.03 
.96 
.98 
1.10 

3.45 

2.80 
2.96 
2.40 
3.  £5 
1.80 
1.48 
1.47 
1.86 

2.08 

1.55 
1.64 
1.44 
1.66 
1.28 
1.12 
1.23 
1.46 

2.20 

1.60 
1.60 
1.40 
1.70 
1.25 
.94 
.94 
1.20 

1.17 

.96 
.88 
.78 
.94 
.78 
.70 
.73 
.96 

2.90 

~27C5" 
2.15 
1.80 
2.90 
1.60 
1.17 
1.20 
1.70 

1.5B 

Delaware 

30.00 
29.00 
26.00 
83.50 
22.00 
17.00 
16.50 
34.00 

16.00 
13.50 
14.00 
19.40 
13.60 
12.00 
13.00 
15.00 

45.00 
43.00 
37.00 
48.10 
82.00 
24.00 
34.10 
86.40 

1.23 

Maryland 

1.18 

vSrinia 

1.01 

West  Virginia 

1.27 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Oeoreia 

.«7 
.80 
.95 

Florida 

1.83 

Soath  Atlantto 

33.  S3 

13.  n 

33.26 

19.75 

1.69 

1.07 

1.97 

1.33 

1.23 

.77 

1.68 

i.a 

Ohio 

83.40 
81.60 
86.80 
84.30 
89.30 

21.00 
30.60 
34.60 
33.00 
36.00 

46.00 
44.00 
48.40 
60.60 
66.00 

39.00 
38.40 
83.90 
83.00 
87.36 

2.66 
2.66 
2.86 
8.60 
3.66 

1.67 
1.70 
1.90 
1.64 
1.76 

8.33 
8.16 
8.44 
8.30 
8.40 

2.07 
2.07 
2.80 
2.10 
8.20 

3.06 
I.  SO 
3.06 
3.05 
3.30 

1.20 
1.14 
1.81 
1.22 
1.86 

2.62 
2.82 
3.60 
2.65 
2.90 

1.57 

Indiana 

1.4S 

Illinois 

1.83 

Michigan 

1.66 

1.7B 

N.C.ea8to(Mlai.B.. 

84.98 

32.94 

48.84 

81.81 

88.00 
89.00 
29.60 
42.00 
89.00 
38.00 
84.00 

3.68 

8.00 
3.78 
3.40 
3.70 
3.00 
3.16 
4.00 

1.76 

3.23 
3.12 
1.66 
2.40 
3.35 
3.U 
3.18 

8.33 

8.90 
3.40 
2.90 
4.76 
8.76 
8.86 
4.70 

2.66 
2.61 
1.98 
8.03 
2.96 
2.60 
2.67 

2.04 

2.86 
2.18 
1.60 
3.66 

2.15 
2.16 
3.40 

1.24 

1.48 
1.67 
1.03 
1.60 
1.64 
1.67 
1.43 

2.61 

1720" 
2.74 
3.00 
8.60 
2.95 
2.80 
3.00 

1.61. 

HInnnwta  .    . 

87.00 
89.60 
80.70 
40.00 
86.50 
85.00 
85.00 

36.00 
38.00 
21.50 
29.00 
37.00 
36.50 
24.00 

68.10 
62.60 
41.00 
60.20 
63.60 
60.00 
60.70 

1.00 

Iowa 

1.98 

MlMfHiri 

1.32 

North  Dakota 

2.30 

Sonth  Dakota. 

2.00 

Nebraska 

1.98 

^anms,    . 

1.84 

N.  C.  west  of  Miss.  B.. 

35.63 

28.10 

49.90 

85.45 

3.03 

3.01 

8.72 

2.43 

1.44 

1.26 
1.22 
1.25 
1.57 
1.97 
1.55 

3.C9 

1.88 

2.73 

1.77 

Kentucky 

26.70 
23.60 
17.00 
18.00 
19.90 
26.00 
27.30 
21.70 

16.00 
14.00 
13.00 
13.30 
13.50 
18.  CO 
19.10 
16.25 

86.70 
33.00 
24.70 
25.10 
30.70 
39.00 
40.80 
32.00 

23.10 
20.  CO 
18.50 
19.50 
20.25 
24.50 
28.10 
24.00 

1.96 
1.70 
1.15 
1.00 
1.22 
1.80 
2.60 
1.50 

1.36 

1.14 

.98 

.93 

.90 

1.22 

1.60 

1.20 

2.47 
2.05 
1.46 
1.35 
1.65 
2.20 
8.20 
1.95 

1.30 
1.14 
.98 
1.00 
1.15 
1.33 
1.75 
1.13 

.86 
.77 
.86 
.83 
.77 
1.04 
1.11 
.90 

1.00 
i47 
1.25 
1.35 
1.43 
1.77 
2.20 
1.50 

1.12 

T^nn^^^p^HW 

1.02 

Alabama 

1.06 

Mississippi 

1.10 

Louisiana 

1. 02 

Texas 

1.33 

f^iriahoma 

1.47 

AfVanwis..... 

1.20 

South  Central 

22.72 

'42!  lo" 

41.00 
38.60 
37.00 
40.00 
51.50 
60.00 
47.00 
48.00 
44.50 
55.00 

16.28 

3H.0O 
35.00 
29.50 
24.50 
30.00 
35.00 
37.00 
35.00 
33.00 
32.00 
33.00 

33.10 

21.90 

1.63 

1.14 

2.04 

■= 

3.65 
3.30 
3.50 
2.?5 
3.00 
3.15 
3.50 
3.60 
4.00 
3.50 
3.90 

1.47 

2.80 
2.50 
2.47 
1.88 
2.24 
2.20 
2.38 
2.80 
2.78 
2.60 
2.48 

1.21 

.80 

1.70 

2.90 
2.85 
2.10 
2.50 
2.90 
3.35 
8.05 
3.20 
2.90 
3.35 

1.15 

63.00 
62.00 
58.60 
52.50 
60.00 
69.50 
75.00 
67.00 
68.00 
63.00 
79.00 

60.00 
49.00 
44.50 
34.25 
40.00 
47.50 
54.00 
49.50 
50.00 
44.50 
47.00 

2.92 
2.60 
2.70 
2.20 
2.25 
2.55 
2.60 
2.F0 
3.30 
2.75 
3.10 

2.05 
1.90 
1.96 
1.46 
1.72 
1.78 
1.82 
2.20 
2.42 
2.13 
1.98 

2.21 
2.10 
2.11 
1.50 
1.76 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 
2.40 
2.18 
2.56 

1.77 
1.73 
1.47 
1.18 
1.34 
1.65 
1.38 
1.70 
1.72 
1.51 
1.44 

2.36 

Wyoming 

2.2ir 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

2.00 
1.6S 

Arizona 

2.04 

Utah 

2.00 

Nevada 

1.96 

Idaho.... 

2.27 

Washington 

2.26 

Oreeon 

2.07 

California 

2.02 

Far  Western 

47.29 

"soTu' 

32.60 

OH.  01 

46.48 

2.87 

2.02 

3.63 

2.52 

2.26 

1.51 

3.01 

3.08 

United  States 

43.32 

27.50 

2.24 

1.45 

2.79 

1.82 

1.68 

1.06 

2.22 

1.88 
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FARM  LABOR-^ontlnued. 
Table  4V2.—Wag€$  of  classes  of  male  farm  labor,  yearly,  in  United  Staus,  191(hl9tl. 


By  the  month. 

Day  labor  at  harvest. 

Day  labor  not  harveat 

Year. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

Wi<h 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

United  States: 

1910 

619.21 
20.18 
20i81 
21.38 
21.05 
21.26 
23.25 
28.87 
34.92 
39.82 
46.89 
30.14 

23.45 
42.18 
51.92 
38.06 

24.52 
42.12 
61.49 
34.98 

26.60 
50.29 
59.  C3 
85.63 

15.88 
80.54 
85.75 
2X83 

16.70 
82.42 
86.53 
22.72 

83.52 
62.96 
73.21 
47.29 

IT.  50 
38.77 
29.58 
80.31 
89.88 
80.15 
32.83 
4a  43 
48.80 
66.29 
64.95 
43.32 

35.29 
63.39 
75.54 
57.25 

83.78 
58.90 
70.09 

48.84 

36.68 
68.10 
79.79 
49.90 

22.62 
44.03 
i0.B0 
82.20 

28.86 
46.47 
61.94 
33.10 

48.17 
S7.12 
99.43 
68.01 

61.45 
1.49 
1.54 
1.57 
1.55 
1.56 
1.69 
2.08 
2.05 
3.15 
8.60 
X24 

1.67 
8.09 
8.78 
2.78 

1.88 
3.56 
4.17 
2.68 

2.12 

4.48 
5.03 
3.03 

1.16 
2.28 
1C9 
1.69 

1.21 
2.66 
2.  BO 
1.63 

2.02 

8.80 
4.48 
2.87 

61.82 
1.85 

1.87 
1.94 
1.91 
1.92 
2.07 
2.54 
3.22 
3.83 
4.31 
Z:9 

2.12 

3.80 
4.68 
3.45 

2.29 
4.32 
5.00 
3.33 

2.54 
6.33 
5.»4 
3.72 

1.45 

2.82 
3.30 
1.97 

1.51 
3.14 
3.41 
2.04 

2.58 

4.67 
6.39 
3.C3 

61.06 
1.09 
1.14 
1.16 
1.13 
1.13 
1.23 
1.50 
2.07 
2.45 
2.80 
1.68 

1.30 
2.C9 
3.20 
2.20 

1.33 
2.71 
3.22 
2.04 

1.48 
8.22 
8.78 
2.09 

.85 
1.85 
2.13 
1.22 

.93 
2.03 
2.29 
1.21 

1.62 
3.08 
8.  GO 
2.28 

11.88 

1911 

1.42 

1912 

1.47 

1913 

1.50 

1914 

1.45 

1915 

1  47 

1910 

1.62 

1917 

2.02 

1918 

2  63 

1919 

3.12 

1920 

3.L9 

1921 

2.22 

North  Atlantic  States: 

1913 

1.71 

1919 

3.30 

1920 

4.01 

1921 

2.90 

North  Central,  Sast: 

1913 

1.75 

1919 

3.44 

1920 

4.01 

1921 

2.61 

North  Central,  West: 

1913 ^... 

1919 

1.91 
4.03 

1920 

4.67 

1921 

2.73 

Sooth  AthmUc: 

1913 

1.09 

1919 

2.39 

1920 

2.74 

1921 

1.58 

South  Central: 

1913 

1.18 

1919 

2.61 

1920 

2.89 

1921 

1.70 

Far  West: 

1913 

2.07 

1919 

4.02 

1920 

4.61 

1921 

3.01 

HOW  FARM  LABOR  IS  HIRED. 

Of  the  total  labor  hired  on  farms  of  the  United  States,  the  percentage  vhlch  is  hired  by  the  month,  by 
the  day,  with  board  and  without  board,  is  estimated  as  follows,  based  upon  reports  of  crop  reporters  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 


Tablb  413. — Percentage  of  total  hired  labor,  by  divisions 

Item.' 

United 
States. 

North 
Atlan- 
tic* 

North 

Central, 

east.t' 

North 
Central, 
west.* 

South 
Atlan- 
tic* 

South 
Cen- 
tral.* 

West.! 

Hired  by  th«^ 
Month— 

Wlthboanl 

Per  cenL 
36.1 
15.5 

15.3 
15.7 

10.5 
6.9 

_100.0 

6i79 
38.1 

Percent. 
39.3 
10.5 

14.2 
13.7 

9.0 
7.3 

Per  cent. 
44.8 
15.1 

15.6 
9.2 

10.8 
4.6 

PereenU 

62.7 

9.4 

13.8 

4.8 

16.9 
3.4 

Per  cent. 
33.7 
17.2 

17.4 
16.6 

&3 

6.8 

Per  cent. 
29.0 
17.0 

14.8 
21.0 

9.7 
8.5 

Per  cevt. 

37.4 

Without  board 

9.5 

Day,  ex(  ludin?  extra  harvest— 
withiKjard 

13.7 

Without  board 

14.9 

Day,  harvest  labor— 

With  board 

16.9 

Without  board 

7.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  i       100.0 

100.0 

~~63.5 
46.5 

100.0 

Hired  with  board 

62.5 
37  5 

~7Lr 

82.4  1        59.4 

6X.0 

Hired  without  board 

28.9  !        17.6  1        40.6 

32.0 

1  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 
s  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michimn.  Wisconsin. 

*  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

*  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oeor^,  Florida. 

•  Kentucky,  Tenn^asee,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas. 

•  Montana,  Wyoming,  Oolorado,  New  Mexioo,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California. 
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FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND, 
Tablb  414.— ^orm.  laJbor  supply  and  demand,  1919~19tt. 


Division. 

Farm  labor  sapply, 
per  cent  of  normal. 

Farm  labor  demand, 
per  cent  of  normal. 

Per  cent  of  supply  to 
demand. 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921  |1922 

1919 

1920 

1921  '•■  1922 

North  Atlantic 

82.8 
81.9 
86.6 
85.6 
83.2 
90.0 

62.3 
72.5 
6a4 
77.8 
72.8 
82.1 

02.1 
94.3 
95.1 
96.6 
94.3 
102.3 

09.2 
97.3 
101.4 
101.1 
97.1 
107.0 

101.0 
103.9 
101.2 

loao 

10L3 
102.4 

107.8 
107.4 
106.6 
103.4 
104.2 
101.5 

92.7 
86.6 
91.2 
89.1 
83.0 
89.0 

94.8 
88.4 
91.0 
89.3 
86.6 
89.9 

8L9 
7&8 
85.6 
84.8 
82.1 
87.9 

57.8 
67.5 
64.2 
75.2 
09.9 
80.9 

09.4 
1Q&9 
101.3 
108.4 

iia.6 

114.9 

104.6 

Roiith  Atlantic 

110.1 

N.  Cent.  E.  Miss.  H 

N.  Cent.  W.  Miss.  R 

South  Central    

111.4 
113.2 
112.1 

Far  Western 

110.0 

I 

United  States 

84.4 

72.4 

05.2 

90.5 

40L8 

105.3 

87.5 

89.3 

82.9 

68L8 

108.8  j  111.4 

VALUE  OF  PLOW  LANDS. 
Tablb  ^h.— Value  of  plow  lands,  by  States,  1919-1922. 


State. 

Average  oi 
Ian 

poor  plow 

Average  ol 
Ian 

rood  plow 

Av 

erase  of  allp] 
lands. 

low 

1919 

1920 

1921 

125 
24 
29 
40 
50 

34 
40 
55 
39 
38 

81 
32 
31 
36 
32 

23 
25 
60 
71 
106 

41 
65 
74 
145 
58 

30 
66 
80 
50 
33 

35 
17 
16 
24 
33 

29 
24 
19 
25 
35 

30 
75 
50 
45 

58 
63 
60 
75 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19S9 

Maine 

11 

30 
41 

37 

38 
36 

39 
31 
29 
31 
27 

24 
21 
63 
68 
100 

40 
60 
59 
129 
61 

28 
50 
67 
44 
37 

81 
17 
16 
25 
27 

24 
22 
21 
26 
36 

80 
60 
55 
50 

50 
60 
53 
69 

$30 
24 
30 
40 
50 

35 
39 
50 
40 
44 

46 
34 
82 
42 
41 

30 
28 
60 
80 
115 

41 
66 
73 
157 
60 

81 
67 
86 
50 
42 

40 
20 
28 
84 
36 

30 
26 
21 
34 
40 

SO 
90 
60 
46 

60 
68 
60 
70 

$22 

if 

39 
50 

32 
38 
48 
33 
31 

31 
27 
27 
33 
23 

IS 
21 
52 
56 
91 

39 
58 
67 
119 
44 

25 
52 
72 
43 
28 

28 
14 
16 
21 
29 

26 
20 
15 
23 
35 

23 
70 
42 
40 

50 
52 
55 

69 

$50 

92 
92 

80 
80 
103 
79 
70 

66 
62 
64 

49 
48 
113 
126 
170 

76 
110 

88 
196 

91 

43 
77 
115 
77 
80 

75 
33 
34 
44 

58 

51 
50 
46 
53 
80 

60 
125 
125 
UO 

98 
121 
106 
165 

$56 
64 
69 
103 
105 

100 
84 

104 
86 
86 

82 
73 
76 
87 
82 

63 
53 
132 
150 
213 

80 
125 
120 
257 
110 

49 
108 
UO 
99 
95 

90 
43 
49 
66 
72 

63 
65 
48 
70 
88 

60 
180 
135 

no 

135 
150 
180 
175 

$50 
63 
67 
98 

105 

90 
84 
125 
81 
72 

70 
70 
70 
76 
68 

50 
55 
110 
137 
196 

83 
122 
121 
238 
106 

49 
102 
140 
90 
75 

81 
38 
36 
50 
70 

63 
54 
41 
60 
86 

60 
140 
140 

90 

128 
140 
135 
200 

$47 
64 
63 
105 
105 

90 
83 
109 
73 
67 

67 
60 
62 
67 
46 

38 
56 
100 
108 
160 

77 

no 

102 
193 
84 

44 

80 
123 
77 
67 

68 
32 
34 
42 
60 

58 

46 
85 
54 
84 

57 
180 
125 

80 

110 
120 
UO 
193 

$37 
39 
44 
68 
78 

55 

60 
76 
60 
55 

53 
47 
44 

50 
45 

38 
33 
91 
100 
144 

61 
80 
78 
169 
72 

37 
67 
95 

•61 

53 
24 
26 
S3 
46 

38 
38 
34 
43 
60 

45 

100 

96 

86 

76 
06 
81 
121 

$42 
42 
48 
72 
85 

60 
64 
80 
66 
66 

60 
53 
51 
63 

61 

46 
36 
105 
119 
170 

64 
100 
100 
219 

87 

43 
90 
125 
70 
70 

60 
SO 
85 
50 
56 

47 
45 
86 
53 
66 

45 
130 
103 

80 

106 
115 
160 
130 

$36 

31 
47 
69 
85 

68 
65 
92 
62 
56 

51 
60 
48 
55 
50 

36 
40 
88 
100 
157 

65 
96 
101 
200 
83 

42 
85 
116 
70 
63 

56 

26 
36 
88 

62 

46 
38 
80 
44 
67 

45 
120 
160 

75 

99 

106 
103 
135 

$35 

Maw  Hammhire. . . .  .■ 

41 

Vermont 

45 

Massachusetts 

60 

lUinde  Island 

86 

Cnnneetiout 

56 

New  York 

62 

NewJersey    

84 

54 

Delaware      ••  -...•••..••- 

50 

Maryland  

49 

Virginia 

43 

Wast  Vir^nia 

42 

-KTnrf h  nA.r>nllnA 

49 

flonth  Carolina 

86 

OAorsiA 

28 

^rida..:::::;:::::::;:::: 

37 

Ohio          

78 

Indiana 

86 

Illinois  ...  ....... .-t.T.T.-- 

131 

Michiean 

60 

Wisconsin 

87 

MtPTlfffOtft 

87 

Iowa       ...•••..... 

163 

Missouri 

66 

North  Dakota 

37 

South  Dakota 

72 

Nebraska 

101 

Kansas ^ 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

60 
<7 

47 

Alabama 

23 

s 

31 

Texas  ...................... 

47 

Oklahoma 

41 

Arkansas. 

33 

Montana 

a 

Wyoming. 

37 

Cdiorado 

61 

NewMaxloo 

41 

Ariflona . 

115 

Utah 

90 

Nevada 

70 

Idaho 

fS 

Washington 

90 

Or^on.T.. .............  .  , 

90 

Callfornl*  r 

I9ff 

United  States 

51 

61 

57 

47 

92 

113 

106 

89 

74 

90 

84 

7D 
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Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Statistics, 

TRENDS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICAL  DATA. 

Table  416. — Trends  in  agricuUural  statistical  data. 
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Index  nambers,  basis,  10(^- 5-year  average,  1909-1913. 

Year. 

Land 
values. 

Farm 
wages. 

Crop 
prices. 

Stock 
prices. 

live 
stoek. 

Crop 

values 

per 

acre. 

Articles 
farm- 
ers 
buy. 

86 
07 
00 
100 
102 

103 
103 
112 
125 
153 

188 
212 
231 
181 

per 
acre. 

1890 

45 
93 
90 
99 
103 

109 
111 
123 
136 
153 

167 
202 
184 
156 

68 
98 
05 
99 
102 

105 
104 
105 
114 
142 

176 
207 
230 
140 

57 
101 
98 
97 
101 

104 
103 
108 
142 
209 

212 
232 
148 
114 

1909 

101 
00 
101 
101 

08 
101 
101 
124 
108 

212 
221 
208 
103. 

05 
106 

00 
08 

110 
112 
104 
122 
181 

211 
212 
183 
117 

08 
103 

96 
100 

104 
107 
102 
123 
189 

211 
217 
195 
110 

101 
101 
03 
110 

1910 

19H • 

1912 

1913 

05 
105 
110 

07 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

104 
100 

1918 

1919 

102 
107 
04 

1020 

1921 

1910 

+  3 
+  3 
+  5 
+  5 

'+  2 
+11 
+11 
+13 

+  9 
+21 
—  9 

-  4 

+  5 
+  3 
+  3 

-  2 

+  1 
+  9 

+24 

+24 

+18 

-  2 

+  2 
0 

-  3 

+  3 
0 
+23 
+60 
• 
+  7 
+  4 

-  6 
-50 

+14 
-16 
+  8 
+12 

+  8 
-  8 
+17 
+40 

+17 
+  1 
-14 
-36 

+  6 

-  7 

+  4 
+  4 

+  8 

-  4 

+20 

+54 

+12 
+  3 
-10 
-44 

-  3 

-  1 
+  5 
+  2 

0 

+  5 
+31 
+47 

+  1 
+  0 
-36 
-23 

+  2 
+  1 
+  2 

+  1 

0 
+  0 
+12 

+22 

+28 
+13 

+  J 

1911 

1912 

+19 
-13 

+10 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

+  7 
4 

1918 

1919 

+  2 

+  5 
12 

1920 

1921 

-16          -as 

NoTX.— Land  values  are  obtained  on  Mar.  1  ftdlowine  the  year  shown  on  stub  of  tabulation;  figures  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  approximately  values  at  tne  dose  of  the  years  indicated,  rather  than  average 
for  entire  year.  Wage  statistfcs  are  collected  on  Mar.  1  of  the  following  year  (1910  data  collected  in  Decem- 
ber); they  are  presumed  to  represent  the  average  for  the  calendar  year  shown  on  stub,  but  they  are  prob- 
ablv  Influenced  somewhat  more  by  oonditionsin  thelast  half  of  the  year  than  by  the  first  half.   Crop  prices 


blv  .     . ^  _____ 

andli  ve-stock  prices  arecalendar-yearaverages,  obtained  from  monthly  prices  piroperiy  wdghted.    _  ^ 

for  crops  and  live  stock  are  the  averages  of  the  crop  prices  and  live-stock  figures  as  shown  separately.  The 
ratio  of  the  value  of  all  crops  to  the  value  of  all  Uvfrstock  products  is  usually  about  6  to  4;  but  of  totalfarm 
sales  about  40  per  cent  are  crops,  !m  per  cent  live  stock  andliv&stook  products,  and  4  per  cent  misceDaDeous. 


Cro] 

1 

oj 


more  by  condiaonj»  in  thelatter  part  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  year/ 


^ Dec. 

ly  are  obtained  at'^dose 
*—•-•- are  influenced 
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GAS,   ELECTRIC  LIGHT,   AND  TELEPHONES  ON  FARMS. 

Tablb  417. — Number  offoarma  reporting  gas  and  electric  light,  eentus  of  1920. 

[States  arranged  in  order  of  size  of  percentage.] 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
inEuse 
of  gas 
oreleo- 
tric 
light. 

Per 

cent 
ofaU 
farms. 

State. 

Num- 
ber of  I 
farms  |     p„ 
report-!    J^ 

trie 
Ught. 

State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
lufuse 
of  gas 
oreleo- 
tric 
ligtit. 

Per 
cent 
ofaD 

TTtft*» 

11,125 
9,062 
30,510 

52 
3,963 

700 
32,552 
4,551 
30,669 
12,900 

87,746 
5,982 
9,178 

24  882 
385 

3,828 

2^822 

43.4 
28.3 
25.9 

25.5 
17.5 

17.1 
15.3 
15.3 
15.2 
14.8 

14.7 
14.2 
13.8 
12.9 
12.2 

11.4 

11.3 

Oregon 

5,463 

23,273 

12,062 
4,625 
16,574 
14,390 
6,445 

15,695 
13,539 

''^ 

4,518 
14,341 

717 
7,874 

W 

ia9 
lao 

9.8 

9.7 
9.6 

8.8 
8.7 
6.6 

8.0 
7.6 
7.0 
6.5 
6.0 

5.8 
5.5 
4.6 
4.2 
3.9 

Florida 

2,o£2 
7,010 
2,013 
8,345 
8,005 

5,170 
5»5 
8;  228 
5826 
4,564 

422 
1,471 
:^896 
?,643 

3L8 

Massachusetts.. 
California 

Tndw^ft 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina . 
Kentucky 

8.7 

3w5 

District  01  Col- 
umbia  

Connecticut . . . 

Nebraska 

Mftip^f 

a.3 

3.0 

Rhode  Island... 
Iowa 

Wisconsin 

ffanrm 

South  Dakota.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

1  Maryland 

Colorado 

Arizona 

North  Dakota.. 

Missouri. 

Wyoming 

VirginSk?. 

Delaware. 

2.7 
2.2 
1.9 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
West  Virginia.. 

Ohio 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

New  Mexico.... 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

United  States. 

1.9 
1.8 

L4 
LI 

T<1l^hn 

Ll 

Washington.... 

New  York 

Nevada 

Vermont 

New      Hamp- 
shire.  

Ll 

452,809 

7.0 

Tabls  418. — Number  offamu  reporting  telephones,  census  of  19S0, 
fStataa  arraiifed  in  order  of  peroentaga.] 


State. 


Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
ing tele- 
phonea. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska , 

HUnois 

Tn(^tf|-nn. 

MlssourL , 

Ohio , 

Minnesota , 

South  Dakota., 
Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts . . 

Oregon 

Mic"!gaTi 

New      Hamp- 
shire.  

Maine , 


183,852 
128,753 
95,050| 
173,647 
136,140 

163,543 
159,478 
110,568 
44,327 
111,798 

16,752 
11,738 
16,537 
25,351 
97,874 


10,166 
23,632 


Per 

cent 
of  all 
fiarma. 


86.1 
77.9 
76.4 
73.2 
66.4 

62.2 
62.1 
62.0 
59.4 
59.1 

57.6 
5L8 
5L7 
5a5 
49.8 


49.5 
49.0 


State. 


Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
ing tele- 
phones. 


New  York.... 
North  Dakota 
Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 
Washington.. 
Rhode  Island 

Colorado 

Oklahoma. . . . 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Dkitrict  of  Col- 

imibla 

Texas 

New  Jersey.. 

Calif  smia.... 
Wyoming... 
Delaware.... 
Kentucky... 


91,973 
36,349 
87,887 

87,789 
27,952 
1,685 
23,685 
71,613 

1,122 
13,837 

67 

140,234 

9,481 

87,309 
4,449 
2,763 

73,145 


Per 

cent 

ofaU 

fuma. 


47.6 
46.8 
43.5 

43.3 
42.2 
4L3 
89.5 
37.3 

35.5 
32.9 

32.8 
32.2 
31.9 

3L7 
2&3 
27.3 
27.0 


State. 


Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
ing tale- 
pboBies. 


Maryland 

Utah 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Vlrelnla 

Alabama 

Montana 

Ari^na 

North  Carolina 
NewMedoo... 
Mlssiasippl 

Georgia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

United  States 


Par 

cent 
ofmU 
farmM^ 


11,753         34.5 


6,295 

24.5 

52,809 

2aL7 

56, 8801 

22.5 

33,48^ 

1S.0 

44,619 

17.4 

9,781 

17.0 

1,638 

16.4 

33,218 

12.3 

3  359 

1L3 

28,280 

10L4 

31,231 

10.1 

4,524 

8.4 

8,590 

6.4 

iaM3 

5.7 

g^ffljfflff 


3S.9 
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Table  419. — Number  of  farms  reporting  automobiUSt  motor  trudss,  and  traetore^  census 

1920, 


[The  reported  number  of  each  maohln^  soniewhat  exceeds  the  number  of  farms  reporting.] 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 


Oonnecticat... 

New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Cazx>lina. 


South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 


Illinois...,., 
Michigan... 
Wisccmsin.. 
Minnesota.. 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Nebraska 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama..., 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.., 

Texas , 

Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas..., 
Montana..., 
Wyoming.., 


Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

OaUlomia.... 


United  States. 


Automobiles. 

Motortrucks. 

Tractors. 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Percent 

of  farms 

ofaU 

of  farms 

OfaU 

of  farms 

OfaU 

reporting. 

f^urms. 

reporting. 

fanns. 

reporting. 

farms. 

11,«86 

94.2 

1,061 

2.2 

606 

1  3 

4,797 

23.4 

663 

8.2 

196 

1.0 

7,611 

26.2 

576 

2.0 

428 

1.5 

8>181 

25.6 

8,136 

9.8 

540 

L7 

1,198 

29.3 

471 

11.5 

69 

L7 

ey796 

aao 

1,877 

6.1 

411 

L8 

68,003 

85.2 

8,636 

4.5 

7,021 

3.6 

11,731 

39.5 

3,075 
8,761 

ia4 

M5 

2.8 

60,865 

S4.5 

4.3 

5,374 

2.7 

3,093 

80.4 

283 

2.8 

220 

2.2 

16,046 

83.6 

2,566 

5.3 

1,410 

2.9 

50 

215 

29 

14.2 

1 

.5 

28,657 

1&3 

2,888 

1.3 

2,206 

L2 

10,405 

11.9 

886 

1.0 

511 

.6 

41,838 

15.5 

2,651 

1.0 

2,184 

.8 

30^709 

15.9 

1,609 
^918 

.8 

1,213 

.5 

47,173 

15.2 

.9 

2,083 

.7 

8,761 

16.2 

1,500 

2.8 

602 

1.1 

119,611 

40.6 

({060 

2.7 

9,934 

3.9 

95,238 

46.4 

8,501 

1.7 

8,871 

4.3 

125»586 

53.0 

5,907 

2.5 

21,982 

9.3 

78^919 

4a2 

4,681 

2.4 

5^5»4 

2.^ 

98,798 

48.6 

3,803 

2.1 

9,092 

4.8 

101,847 

57.1 

3,  en 

2.1 

14,794 

&3 

156^061 

73.1 

8,660 

4.1 

19,427 

0.1 

81,302 

81.0 

4^878 

L9 

7,439 

2.8 

44,010 

56.7 

743 

1.0 

11,834 

15.2 

51,780 

60.4 

4,249 

5.7 

12,163 

16u3 

04^004 
102,517 

75.6 

6^333 

fiwl 

1(^342 

8.3 

62.0 

?782 

2.3 

16,128 

9.8 

28,532 

ia5 

1,455 

.5 

1,913 

•               .7 

22,440 

&9 

1,862 

.5 

1,796 

.7 

15,900 

6w2 

1114 

.4 

739 

.3 

H946 

&5 

'938 

.3 

598 

.2 

9,m 

7.0 

703 

.6 

2^142 

L6 

99.607 

22.9 

M24 

1.2. 

8,064 

1.0 

49,017 

25.5 

2,070 

LI 

5,786 

3.0 

1          15, 401 

6w0 

973 

.4 

1,423 

.6 

.          20,749 

86.0 

1,167 

2.0 

6,8P0 

12.0 

6,180 

8a2 

554 

8.5 

969 

6.2 

28,356 

47.3 

^884 

4.8 

4,526 

7.6 

6^546 

18.6 

552 

L9 

4J7 

L5 

4,531 

45.5 

627 

5.8 

82) 

8.2 

8,246 

32.1 

544 

2.1 

653 

2.2 

^437 

45.4 

161 

5.1 

182 

5.8 

16.651 

S9.6 

779 

LO 

1,468 

3.5 

27,626 

4L7 

'  3,172 

4.8 

2^474 

3.7 

20^561 

41.0 

1,728 

3.4 

2,902 

5.8 

62,453 

53.1 

5^909 

5.0 

12,131 

10.3 

1,979,504 

317 

131,  .V)l 

2.0 

229,334 

3.0 
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RAILWAY  FREIGHT  TONNAGE. 
Tablb  420. — Tonnage  carried  on  railway b  in  the  United  States,  1916-19^1^ 


Year 
ending 
Juno  30— 
Class  I 
and  II 
roads. 

1916.i 

Product. 

Class  I  roads.* 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

*  FABH  PBODUCrS. 

ADimal  matt«r: 
Animals,  Uve— 

Horsesand  mules 

Cattle  and  calves 

Sheep  and  goats 

tfiOOihmt 
tons. 

16,964 

tfiOOthort 
tons. 

17,204 

tont. 
17,006 

tfiOOthort 
tont. 

17,257 

IfiOO  short 
tons. 

10,305 

IfiOO  short 
tons. 

(        936 
0,809 
1,344 

I      ^421 

IfiOOaUfH 

tons. 

480 

8,626 

1,176 

6,606 

5                                                        -                    X    4.    i 

Dressed  meats 

2,656 
i;401 

2,775 

2,808 
1,306 

2,633 

2,066 
1,357 

2,567 

8,714 
1,303 

3,510 

3,398 
1,371 

3,736 

2,770 
1,061 

2,206 

2,570 

Hides  and  leather 

Other  packing  -  house 

2,006 

ucts 

6^832 

6,837 

6,800 

8,527 

8,505 

6,027 

5,6i0 

BggB». 

1 

536 
425 

264 

293 

1,540 

651 

Baiter  and  cheese  > 

1 

435 

Poultry   (including   game 

1,016 

503 

4^629 

1,007 

605 

4,741 

1,022 

499 

6,541 

1,154 

404 

6,338 

1,322 
547 

5,724 

276 

wwL. ..?;::::::::::::::::: 

400 

other  animal  matter 

1.327 

Total  animal  matter 

29,945 

90,473 

31,858 

35,770 

85,494 

26,505 

24,273 

Vegetable  matter: 
Cotton 

4,052 
18^192 

4,212 
17,621 

8,552 
1^670 

3,550 
18,736 

3,803 
19,726 

8,370 

10^045 

?118 

3,186 
9,204 
4.630 

Potatoes*.. rr...  ..    '  "".' 

........ 

....... 

.... 

Grain  and  grain  products— 
Grain- 
Wheat 

57,686 

7,992 
76^151 

55,685 

10^310 
?,234 

74,238 

46,372 

10,065 
8,413 

64,«50 

55,867 

10^588 
8,630 

75,064 

53^375 

11,670 
9,079 

73,123 

f    23,131 
12,680 
8,615 

I    Sow 

10,052 
8;801 

60,047 

29,041 

17,219 

7648 

4:660 

10,664 

7,881 

70,807 

Com 

Oats 

Other  grain 

Omin  products- 
Flour 

Other  grain  products 

Total  grain  and 

grain  products 

Hay 

7,313 
3*917 
^988 

7,243 

3,762 
1,016 
0,305 

8,314 

4,235 
1,028 
0,204 

8,230 

4,204 
1,160 
0,257 

7,483 

4,034 
1,293 
0,604 

7,067 

5,664 
5  081 
15^260 

5,103 

4,TB7 
988 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and 
molasses 

Tobacco 

Other  vegetablematter 

16,160 

Total  vegetable  matter. . . 

119,699 

117,308 

106,865 

120,230 

110,067 

117,441 

119,808 

Canned  goods  (food  products)' . 

.. 

3,074  1          2.626 

— _^-.-_~ 

Total  tATm  products 

140,644 

147,871 

140,723  1    156,000 

165,461 

147,110 

146,787 

OTHXB  7BII0HT. 

Prodoetflofminflfl          ,  . 

706l020 
106^857 
18^916 

02,776 

680,123 
03,810 
185,025 

05,162 

732,656 
100,838 
188,706 

101,006 

734,701 
07,043 
176, 197 

90,032 

680,051 
04,076 
163,825 

02;  700 

712,154 
100^766 
242,189 

63,202 

610,860 

76.928 

163,600 

42,080 

Products  of  forests 

Manufactures 

All  other  (including  aU  freight 
in  less  than  carload  lots) 

TntAl  tannage 

1,238,223 

1,202,000 

1,264,019 

1,263,068 

1,006,111 

1,255,421 

040,329 

1  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission.   Original  shipment  only,  ezcludiug 
freiffht  received  by  each  railwav  from  connecting  railways  and  other  carriers. 
>  Roads  having  annual  operating  revenues  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
*Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1920. 
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CARLOAD  WEIGHTS 

Table  421. — Averaae  weight  per  carload  of  freight  originating  on  CUus  I  railroads  in  iht 
United  States^  during  the  three  months  ending  June  SO,  19tO. 

[Interatate  Commerce  Commiasion.] 


Commodity. 

Tons. 

Commodity. 

Tons. 

Wheat 

30.4 
30.2 

3ao 

3a9 
12.2 
13.9 
12.4 
17.6 
18.7 
11.4 
11.7 

las 

Hogs 

9.7 

Corn 

Poultry 

11.5 
11.6 
13.2 

Oats 

RggS   ,. 

Flour  and  meal 

Butter  and  cheesel 

Hay,  straw,  and  alfalfa. 

Wool....                   

12.6 

ToSaoco 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses 

Canned  goods 

28.0 
24.8 

Cotton 

Citrus  fruits 

Anthracite  coal. 

4S.0 

Potatoes 

Bituminous  ooal  . 

fiai 

12,8 

Horses  and  mules 

TextUee . 

Cattle  and  calves 

Lumber,  timber,  box  shooks,  staves, 
and  hmdinffR. .....  .  . 

Sheep  and  goats 

26.8 

WAGON  AND  MOTOR-TRUCK  HAULS. 
Tablb  422. — Wagon  and  Tnotor-truckJiauls  from  farms  to  shipping  points,  1906  and  1918. 


Item. 

Dis- 
tance. 

Round 

Load. 

Cost  of  hauling  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

United  States: 

Motor  trudcB,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

MUes. 

11.3 
9.0 
9.7 

10.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.2 
7.6 
6.5 

9.8 
8.4 
9.9 

9.3 
6.3 
7.0 

10.1 
7.9 
8.7 

12.9 
10.4 
11.1 

13.0 
10.9 
12.6 

21.0 
20.2 
16.8 

12.3 
11.2 
11.6 

Number. 
3.4 
1.2 
1.2 

4.5 
1.8 
1.7 

3.4 

1.6 

.  1.7 

4.0 
1.4 
1.2 

4.8 
2.0 
1.8 

3.8 
1.6 
1.4 

3.2 
1.0 
1.0 

2.9 
1.0 

.7 

2.9 

1.4 
1.1 

BusUU, 
68 
39 
39 

62 
38 

ButluU, 
84 
66 
65 

60 
45 

Baki, 
6.6 
3.6 
3.4 

CerU8. 
16 
33 
19 

11 
39 

Centt, 
15 
30 
19 

14 
38 

Cents. 
18 
48 
27 

Wagons,  1906. 

New  England: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

Wagons,  1906 

MiddleXtlantic: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

69 
39 

41 

45 
29 
36 

64 
41 
40 

54 

42 
39 

58 
26 
29 

57 
26 
29 

48 
46 
49 

74 
71 
45 

78 
47 
48 

57 
36 
42 

90 
54 

48 

84 
57 
52 

86 
38 
37 

72 
46 
38 

70 
66 
60 

105 
67 
76 

14 
39 
24 

19 
41 
28 

11 
29 
16 

18 
33 
17 

12 
46 

24 

17 
49 
22 

36 
62 
16 

20 
23 
28 

14 
38 
26 

18 
89 
24 

9 
26 
18 

14 
29 
16 

10 
36 
23 

16 
32 

21 

29 

17 
22 
21 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 

South  Atlantic: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918 

6.0 
3.5 
3.1 

20 
48 

W^or^i?,  190A   . 

27 

North  (Tentrd,  east: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

Wagons,  1906 

North  Antral,  west: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906. 

South  Antral,  east: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

7.6 
3.2 
3.0 

6.7 
3.8 
3.8 

13 
62 

Wagons,  1906. 

31 

South  Antral,  west: 

Motor  tnickn,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

29 

47 

W^on^l906. 

'  26 

BockyMountain: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  19lK 

Wagons,  1906, 

Fadflc: 

Motor  tracks,  1918. 

Wagons,  191^ 

Wagons,  1906. 

iNotsheUed. 

•  The  geographic  divisions  are— New  Bngland: 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massadmsetts, 


Bhode  Hiand,  Connecticut;  Middle  Atlantfo:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pemisjivania; 'Sooth  Atlantic 
...     ,  .,.    .  .     -.    ..     North  Oa^ola^^^  South  Cttrolinit,  Georjdi,  norid^^ 


Ddaware,  Mar^and,  Vir^nlik  West  .  _ 
Central  east  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Oi 


,  Wisconsin;  North  Central  ^ 


of  the  Mississippi  River:  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota^  Nebraska,  Kansas; 
South  Central  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  Kentucksr,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi;  South  Central 
west  of  the  Mlssissippf  River:  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma  Azkansas;  Rocky  Mountain:  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado^  New  Mexico^  Azisona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho;  Padflo:  Washington,  Oregon,  Califomie. 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Table  423.— ^rea  of  National  Forest  lands,  /tme  SO,  1921, 

(Reported  by  the  Forest  Serrioe.] 


State. 

Net  area. 

SUte. 

Net  area. 

State. 

Net  area. 

AiftNmift 

Acrei. 

65,167 

20,570^336 

11,855^846 

026  085 

10,172,062 

13,290,354 
317,511 
134,005 

Michigan 

Acrei. 

80.466 

1,047,620 

15,017,132 

205044 

4,045,550 

383,111 

8,382,683 

313,075 

61,480 

13,183,081 

Porto  Rioo 

Acre9. 
12,443 

IS  4S4 

AlAflVn 

MinnwotA 

R<Mithi[?an>1inA, 

Ariiwpft  . .      ....... 

MontftPa 

South  Dakota 1,076^754 

Tennessee. 213,425 

ArVf^nimif 

Nel»«8ka 

DAlifornid    , 

Nevada 

Utah                                7  4?"'  101 

Colorado 

Now  Hampshire — 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

«ir!fth<mia 

Virginia- 35Q.3fi2 

Florida 

Wf^Qhifigt^n.... 

•'"S'lS 

Georgia 

WeBtV&ginia 

MfthA 

Wyoming. 8.468l7fl8 

MAln4> 

Oregon 

'      ' 

Total,  140  Na- 
tional Forests  156,666,045 

Table  424. — National  Forests:  Timber  disposed  of  quantity  ^  price,  and  number  of  users, 
revenue  under  specified  heads,  and  details  of  grazing  privileges,  years  ended  June  SO,  1916 
to  1921, 

[Beported  by  the  Forest  Servioe.] 


Item. 


Free  timber  glyen: 

Number  of  naers 

Timber  cut Mft.. 

Value doUaia.. 

Timber  sales: 

Number 

Quantity Mft.. 

Price  per  thousand  board  feet 
(average) doUars.. 

Oradng: 

Number  of  permits 


Kinds  of  stock- 
Cattle number. 

X}oats do... 

Hogs do... 

Horses do... 

Sheep do... 


ToUl. 


.do. 


Special  use  and   water-power  permits, 
number.. 

Revenue  from— 

Timber  sales dollars. . 

Timber  settlements  1 do.... 

Timber  trespass do 

Tur]»ntinesales do 

Turpentine  trespass do.... 

Fire  trespass do.... 

Occupancy  trespass do ... . 

Special  uses do 

Grazing  fees do 

Grazing  trespass do 

Water  power do 

Total  revenue do 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1017 


41,427 

lU,0i3 
140,802 

11,608 
3,008,087 

1.85 


86,638 


1,068,108 

40,980 

2,306 

08,880 

7,580,034 


0,600,357 


6,056 


1,505,873 
17,102 
18.870 
8,156 


52,514 


106,320 

1,544,714 

5,061 

106,380 


3,457,028 


lOlP 


1010 


38,073 
08,876 
128,806 

13,087 
1,453,200 

2.28 


39,113 


2,137,854 

57,068 

3,371 

102,156 

8,454,240 


10,755,580 


5,810 


1,610,867 
09,502 
2,330 
8,334 


3,618 

1,207 

119,979 

« 1,702,585 

23,532 

03,976 


8,574,930 


84,617 
00,708 
113,117 

12,502 
700,476 

2.80 


30,152 

2,135,527 

60  780 

5,154 

03,261 

7,035,174 


10,239,895 


5,191 


1,503,367 

8,030 

8,623 

13,220 

692 

5,260 

680 

136,134 

2,556,962 

52,208 

72,322 


4,358,415 


1920 


37,316 
88,060 
113,000 

13,272 
1,826,922 

3.30 


37,500 


2,033,800 

53,685 

4,066 

83,015 

7,271,136 


9,445,702 


6,026 


1,000,668 
11,885 
13,787 
10,310 


22,706 

043 

149,265 

2,427,028 

50,012 


1921 


13,570 
1,170,181 

2.74 


38,151 


2,066,644 

41,190 

3,177 

79,001 

7,413,412 


0,504,614 


1,604,737 

15,282 

50.387 

8,978 

670 

5,058 

539 

«158,146 

430,068 

45,001 

85,070 


4,793,482  I      2,504,9 


1  Includes  timber  taken  In  the  exercise  of  permits  for  rights  of  way,  development  of  power,  etc. 
>  Includes  S296  from  sale  of  live  stock. 
•  Includes  $50  property  trespass. 
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Table  425. — Total  refrigerated  apace  of  packina  hotuee  and  cold  storages  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  MarkAs  and  Crop  Estimates  October  1.  19tl, 

[ThoosandB  of  oablo  feet,  1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


States. 


Alabama , 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

Connectiout 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

EADsas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michli^an 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orecon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island \ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vlndnla 

Washini^ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonsin 

Another  States 

ToUls 

Pnbllc  cold  storage 

Prl\'ate  cold  zitorage 

Con-  lined  publicand  private  cold  storage. 

Packing  house 

Packing  house  doing  publiooold  storage.. 

Total  refrigerated  space 


Canoenis. 


61 
25 
83 

171 
92 
13 
28 

102 


1,302 


Cublofeetofspaoeheld  at  temperatures 
of— 


10*  and 
below. 


341 
270 
219 
437 
26 


11 
894 
437 
250 
150 

55 

24,277 

512 

1,1C2 

1,672 

362 

iro 

473 

408 

7,691 

574 
2,264 
1,966 
8,211 
8,360 

9,554 

1,9C2 

489 

214 

1,790 

530 
86 
890 
453 
113 

271 
856 
7 
437 
255 


07,246 


42,673 
2,187 
4,&51 

15,415 

2,020 


1,302        67,246 


irto29% 
induaive. 


119 
1,870 
710 
318 
150 

352 
13,  £23 

857 
2,488 
3,501 

184 

7 

422 

183 

2,146 

569 
2,30» 
3,1(3 

896 
1»440 

8,328 
1,3  6 
1,649 
824 
2,C87 

850 

127 

47 

1,635 

56 

836 

8,370 

6 

854 
1,123 


65,192 


20,9f3 
4,489 
5,7m 

18,173 
5,816 


55,192 


30»to44% 
inclusive. 


954 
12,276 
3,l»C6 

913 
1,802 

2,004 
81,001 
11.429 
17,384 
80,179 

3,629 

1,667 

847 

3,355 

14,131 

4,771 
12,(84 
22,024 
30,3C6 

8,161 

48,226 

16,8.3 

4,800 

2,197 

15,264 

768 
1,424 
3,2.8 
9,  .90 
1,048 

7,281 
9,0.2 
2,103 
10,  r.  6 
3,082 


388,034 


126,647 
l'),023 
27,600 

H8,116 
26,748 


388,134 


45<*and 
above. 


25 
158 

498 


13 

8,825 

695 

1,482 

4,806 

349 

30 

8 

586 
719 


1,63  J 

616 

2,126 


1,642 
438 

1,020 
180 
426 

164 

63 

6 

1,488 


170 

1,701 

2,136 

340 

128 


33,101 


4,616 

i57 

l,r86 

24,7V6 

1,6^8 


33,101 


Total 
spaoe. 


1,109 
15,198 
6,551 
1,481 
2,103 

2,424 
12/,  626 
13,498 
22,546 
40,058 

4,624 
1,804 
1,746 
4,.'>S3 
24,687 

6,2C8 
18, 2i^ 
26,729 
26,5W8 
18,318 

67,660 

30,629 

7,968 

1.446 

19,616 

1,708 
1,690 
8,740 
13,766 
1,216 

8,567 
13,ti89 

4,752 
11,806 

4,4^8 


643,678 


193,778 
I7,C.f6 
39,398 

25  i,  419 
36,243 


543,578 
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GRAIN  STORAGE  CAPACITY. 

Table  426. — Grain  storage  capacity  of  the  United  StateSj^  as  shown  by  the  analyns  of  the 
license  reports  of  May  IS,  1918. 

[Capacity  shown  in  thousands  oT  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Country  e 

Capa- 
city. 

levator 

S. 

Terminal 
elevators. 

M 

ms. 

Storage 

3^ 

Totel 

capacity, 

elevaton 

and 

mUls. 

SUte. 

Num- 
ber. 

33 
7 

26 
328 
227 

30 
7 

Num- 
ber 

¥ 

given. 

Esti- 
mated 

5{?: 

Num- 
ber. 

X 

Num- 
ber. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

1,000 

bwheU. 

426 

125 

683 

8,849 

3,892 

429 
22 

12 

2 

4 

128 

16 

• 
3 
2 

IfiOO 

kiuhdt, 

670 

176 

608 

22,268 

4,187 

477 
81 

2 

IfiOO 
250 

29 
6 

fi 

70 

4 
47 

IfiOO 

bufkeU. 

147 

450 

693 

3,763 

8,787 

Arkansas 

C^\\fnm\fi , 

8 
12 
7 

699 

2,583 

Colorado 

385 

13,251 

Connecticut 

906 

Delaware 

i35 

188 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

HO 

110 

Florida 

15 
22 

303 
2,0U 

886 
1,668 
1,765 

75 
31 

35 
82 

87 

717 

1,576 

19 

808 

656 

13 
66 
24 

306 
9 

978 

845 

-     280 

339 

10 

9 

1,130 

86 
397 
46 
20 
44 

583 
19 

664 
35 

422 

278 

9,904 
73,755 
23,641 
36,830 

28,876 

2,250 

13,553 

474 

2,591 

2,306 

8,522 

43,694 

164 

13,935 

16,636 

29,011 

13 

130 

1,066 

185 

15,991 

89 

32,336 

18,416 

8,624 

10,655 

9,515 

313 

310 

28,896 

6,784 

12,892 

1,390 

380 

1,353 

14,025 
153 

27,878 
396 

i 

68 
19 
21 

40 
35 

7 
3 
10 
6 
9 

30 
25 
2 
42 
23 

17 

1 

1 

17 

3 

35 

1 

6 

32 

21 

78 
62 

1 
4 
8 

4 
40 
8 
7 
3 

41 
2 

43 
6 

452 

800 

12,769 
74,716 
24,215 
37,275 
29,460 

2,493 

340 

609 

2,801 

2,129 

8,872 

44,403 

180 

11,918 

17,240 

28,734 

20 

140 

1,435 

211 

8,453 

'lOO 

32,436 

19,039 

8,843 

14,769 

8,544 

348 

557 

29,102 

7,116 
14,336 

1682 
543 
337 

15,093 
170 

29,811 
478 

S74 

Georgia 

101 

222 
363 

121 
211 

336 
4 

11 
159 

10 

314 

245 

4 

444 

63 

202 
12 
3 
48 
37 

180 
440 
82 
529 
101 

103 

682 

1 

64 

69 

459 

139 

74 

5 

484 

72 
207 
194 

23 

536 

3,603 
7,610 
6,576 
2,419 
14,794 

3,973 

39 
783 
33 

3,376 
18,299 

9,971 
2,278 

3,872 
183 
47 
158 
236 

7,048 
772 
2,037 
13229 
4;097 

2,807 
4,049 

1,614 

idftho . 

26,296 

linnnJfl , 

31 
15 
3 
5 

9 
8 
2 
4 
3 

20 
58 

36,670 

8,296 

405 

10,370 

1,158 
7,614 
2,500 
6  000 
2,500 

11,802 
78,134 

192,751 

Indiana 

57,728 

Iowa 

76,929 

Kansas         

83,500 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

9,888 
21,512 
3^622 

Maryland 

12,175 

Ma>ssachusett8.            ... 

6^966 

Michigan 

32,573 

Minnesota 

MississiDDi        

184,580 
349 

MfMouJf......:;;;:::::::; 

21 

14,350 

50,174 

Montana 

36,154 

Nevada                       .  . 

17 

10,665 

72,283 
216 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

317 

2,650 

New  Mexico 

083 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

26 

28,283 

59,775 
961 

North  Dakota 

66,809 

Ohio 

Okif^oma 

41 

7,620 

56,804 
21,564 

11 
6 

8,843 
41390 

37,0^4 

Pennsfylvanla 

26,496 

Ktiort/lQlHTid 

661 

South  Carolina 

77 
1,0<3 

8,725 
9,815 
1,741 
200 
1,652 

•■Si 

944 

South  Dakota 

5 

16 
6 

153 

2,386 
4;  500 

50,194 

Tennessee 

30,010 

Texas 

41,543 

Utah 

4,S13 

Vermont 

1  IS 

Virginia ,   . 

1 
8 

960 
4,089 

4,398 

West  Vinrinia  ... 

40,148 
l!342 

Wisconsin 

58,940 

1*3» 

Total 

20,580 

513,067 

953 

521,284 

351 

248,122 

7,212 

149,580 

1,432,068 

>  Source:  Compiled  from  Table  15  in ''  Grain  and  Flour  SUtistics  During  the  War,"  United  States  Grain 
Corporation. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
Tablb  427. — Farm  equipment  Tnanufactured  in  United  States  in  1920, 

0A8  TRACTORS. 


796 


DesciiptiQn. 

Number 
tared. 

Total 
valoe(000 
omitted). 

United 
States. 

export. 

Size,  belt  honepower  (malwn'  rating): 

11,044 

147,740 

37,934 

6,483 

84,571 
119  521 
49,751 
19,720 

8,711 
119^371 
29,558 

6,848 

1.0017 

16to22,^ 

707 

28  to  32. 

83  and  over 

Total 

203,207 

193,563 

162,968 

29,148 

STEAM  TRACTION  ENGINES. 


All  sizes.. 


1,766  84,661 


1,401 


121 


PLOWS  AND  LI8TBRS. 


1  horse 

370,979 
340,331 
51,911 

82,532 

5,707 

3,209 

4  800 

835 

208,653 
302,425 
57,908 
40,074 
2,021 

81,443 

771808 
6  176 
15.547 

sniky(r-Wtfl»n)  .   ...".' 

fl^ilVy  MJi^^fl^t^ 

Snlky  {3>bottom'and  larger) 

'359 

Total 

820,259 

16,373 

701,076 

181,327 

Two-way  moldbaard  plows: 

Wftirlng ; .  . 

41,127 
5,694 

414 
470 

21,472 
5:229 

12.«. 

R^ilVy  ,. .,      .           

Total 

40,821 

884 

28,701 

13,084 

Horse-dnwn  disk  plows; 

l-dLA .V. 

2,927 
11,112 
2,302 

148 
911 
258 

1,496 
9485 
1,962 

128 

2^sk 

969 

S-disk  and  larger 

883 

Total 

16,431 

1,812 

12,943 

1,874 

Tractor  moldboard  plows: 

1-bottom 

4,669 
87,059 
44,500 
7,405 

405 
8,908 
7^211 
i;771 

3,297 
75,627 
3^056 
^148 

600 

2-bottom 

9,883 
9:172 
1,108 

3-bottom 

4-bottom  and  larger 

Total 

143,542 

18,295 

122,028 

20.267 

Tractor  disk  plows: 

2-disk 

12,327 
8  962 
7,007 

1,626 
1,304 
1,319 

10,116 
6  972 
5,539 

1.299 

3.dlsk 

1  189 
713 

4-dlffk  find  iftreer 

Total 

28,310 

4,339 

22,627 

8,150 

Horse-drawn  listers: 

l>bottom 

35,561 
3,232 

809 
343 

37,190 
2,501 

850 

2-bottom 

Total 

38,783 

1,212 

89,091 

850 

Tractor-drawn  listers,  2-bottom 

3,305 
964,121 

814 
493 

2,219 
288;  094 

Plow  stocks I 

1,870 

Total 

43,228 

99012*— YBK  1»21- 


-51 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT-<Jontinued. 
Table  427. — Farm  equipment  manvfaUweiin  United  8tate$  in  19t0 — Continued. 


TILIiAOB  DffPLBMENTS. 


I>e9arlptian. 


EburroWs: 

l-horse  spike  and  sprlog-tooth 

Bpike-tooth  barrow,  2-horse  and  larger,  complete. . 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  sections » 

Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-horse  and  larger,  complete.. 

Spring-tooth  harrow,  sections  1 

Horse-drawn  disk 

Tractor-drawn  disk 

Other  harrows 

Weeders 

Smooth  land  rollers 

Soil  pulyericers,  comigated  rollers  and  packers 

Other  tillage  machines 


Total. 


Number 
tured. 


68,782 
87,121 

160,629 
24,610 
02,601 

164,586 
67,006 
12,860 
6,062 
1,715 
81,065 
11,110 


Total 
value  (poo 
omitted). 


9447 

1,653 

1,TB6 

523 

1,473 

7,150 

6,820 

218 

06 

66 

707 


22,010 


Number 
sold  in 
United 
SUtes. 


60,500 
80,878 

109,425 
25,008 
48,416 

151,198 
60,715 
11,025 
7^234 
l|770 
80,801 
10,415 


Number 
sold  for 
export. 


2,133 

4,582 

13,961 

766 

97,224 

U,894 

*'^ 
28 


027 
431 


1  Not  reported  by  manufacturer  as  oomplete  harrows. 

PLANTING  MACHINBRY. 


Cornplanters: 

mnd 

1-row 

2-row 

88,780 
31,603 
50,627 

863 

521 
3,474 

34,583 
81  127 
66,475 

866 

581 
1,307 

TotaL 

125,009 

4,048 

132,185 

2;  153 

Cotton  planters,  1-row. .-■, -^ 

35,056 

393 

37,017 

"  1 

l-row 

00,732 
2,854 

1,647 
174 

97,008 
3;  773 

1.436 

2-row 

1,246 

Total 

98,586 

1,821 

101,681 

2,683 

Combined  listers  and  drills: 

1-row 

7,607 
1,332 

473 
180 

11,858 
1,312 

2-row 

20 

Total  

8,039 

662 

13,170 

29 

Potato  planters,  horaedrawn 

8,471 

667 

8,367 

107 

Grain  drills: 

Horse 

100,637 
3,406 

10,973 
431 

107,183 
8,168 

0,734 
163 

Tractor 

Total 

104,043 

11,404 

110,350 

9,807 

Broadcast  seeders: 

Wheel  (horse-drawn) 

6,783 
14,061 
60,239 

367 
246 

78 

6,163 
68,280 

636 

End-gate 

1,090 

Total 

90,083 

681 

89,371 

1,716 

Beet  drilk,h<MWMira«nn ......              

1,357 
4,804 

103 
318 

1,386 
4,426 

1             ^      8 

Trftnap)anters,  honMMlrawn. .  . 

230 

Total  planting  machinery . 

472,248 

20,007 

406,853 

16,822 

CULTIVATING  MACHINERY. 


Cultivator  (row  crops): 

Motor 

Horse-drawn  (straddle  row): 

1-row  walking 

1-row  riding 

2-row 

l-horse,  including slioyel  plows,  etc.. 

Beet  cultivators 

Other  cultivators  (horse-drawn) 


1,120 

57,379 
121,637 
74,827 
316,312 
4,430 
4,474 


Total 580,179 


1911 

L793 
6,645 
4,272 
1,950 
283 
332 


15yl86 


02,320 
152,644 
90,427 
273,576 
5,336 
4,668 


586^880 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT— Continued. 
Table  427. — Farm  equipment  mam^aetured  in  United  States  in  i9t0~-^ontmued, 

£[ATINO  ICACHINERY. 


Description. 


Mowers 

Sulky  rakes 

Slde^ellverj  rakes 

Sweep  rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Stackers 

Combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers 

Total 


Number 
manufac- 
tured. 


23»,165 
84^405 
15,195 
22,064 
5,902 
83,337 
10,129 
279 


411,666 


Total 
value  (000 
omitted). 


115,393 

3,107 

1,127 

819 

847 

3,050 

825 

35 


24,703 


Number 
sold  in 
United 
States. 


172,654 
77^622 
16,658 
24,078 
4,803 
32,390 
9,628 
270 


338,112 


Number 
sold  for 
export. 


68,229 

19,605 

414 

865 

1,981 

2,509 

318 


94,011 


HABVESTINO  MACHINERY. 


Grain  binders 

Grain  headers 

Combined  harvesters  and  threshers. 

Rice  binders 

Com  binders  (row) 

Self-rake  reapers 

Corn-pickers  and  buskers  (field) 

Potato  diggers  (elevator  type) 

Potato  diggers  (plow  t7i>e) 

Bean  harvesters 

Beet  lifters 

Total 


139,372 
4,725 
3,627 
2,135 
40,793 
14,949 
2,882 
11,718 
6,452 
498 
5,026 


232,177 


99,546 
3,071 
2,717 
3,662 

32,559 
1,708 
2,939 

10,463 

6,781 

490 

4,803 


168,829 


25,122 
945 
029 
43 
833 

12,377 


657 
228 


201 


41,384 


MACHINES  FOR  PREPARING  CROPS  FOR  MARKET  OR  USB. 


O'ain  threshers 

Rice  threshers 

Pea  and  bean  threshers 

Clover  hullers 

Ensilage  cutters 

Com  shellers  (power): 

Spring 

Cvlindor 

Com  buskers  and  shredders. 
Hay  presses: 

Horse 

Engine 

Feed  gnnders  and  crushers: 

Hand 

Power 

Grain  cleaners  and  graders  ^ . 


Total. 


1  Not  including  seed-oom  graders. 


22, 
27, 


159 
510 
216 
600 
004 

^379 

850 

1,963 


2, 

5, 

19. 


225  > 
247  I 

797  I 
977: 
765 


196,772 


119,059 

501 

156 

910 

4,852 

1,133 

511 

2,116 

I 
781  j 

2,539  ' 

'         I 

226| 
2,244 
684  ' 


20,753 
506 
211 
767 

23,806 

6,549 

9.>7 

6.101 

2,795 
4,251 

23,535 
52,314 
10, 193 


35,612  1        159,918 


1,061 

6 

4 

109 

1,085 

125 
25 
22 

483 
329 

20,346 
4.570 
1,162 


30,220 


HORSE-DRAWN  VEHICLES. 


Farm  wagons: 

l-hor^e 

Light  2-hor8e,  3,500  pounds  loaded 

Medium  2-horse,  4,600  pounds  loaded 

Standard  2-horae,  6,800  pounds  loaded. . . 

Heavy  Ahorse,  7,600  potmds  loaded 

Siseinot  spedfled 

Horse-drawn  farm  trucks  with  wood  wheels. 
Horse-drawn  farm  trucks  with  metal  wheels 

Light  spring  vehicles 

Buggies , 

Total 


32,034 
40,408 
72,399 
50,926 

9,666 
11.800 
47,238 
36,856 

5,532 
132,246 


I 


449,095 


S2,076 
5,413 
8,325 
6,457 
1,384  \ 
1,140  I 
3,280  1 
1,617  I 
477 

12,254 


31,165 
46,571 
68,439 
48,380 

9,317 
11,800 
44,767 
34,607 

3,409 
132,014 


42,423  , 


430,459 


122 
32 
43 
67 

213 


726 

471 

2,137 


3,810 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT— Continued. 
Table  427. — Farm  equipmmt  mant^aciured  in  United  States  in  i^;?0— Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


Description. 


OanemiUs • 

Craam  separators,  oentrifuc^ 

Farm  elevators: 

Portable 

Stationery 

Feed  and  litter  carrie-s. 

Fertiliier  distributors  (horse-diawn) 

Gasoline  and  kerosene  en^es  (stationery  and  portable) 

for  farm  use 

Lime  spreaders 

Manure  spreaders 

yiH^jTig  Tn«c^*"fB 

Portable  oom  cribs 

Portable  grain  bins * , 

Pumps  1 

Pump  Jacks. 


Seed-potato  cutters. 
Silosl- 


Spraying  machines  (power  or  traction} . 

Stalk  cutters 

Stump  pullers: 

Horse  or  eoij^e 

Syrup  evaporators 

Windmills 

Wood  sawing  machines: 

Circular 

I>rag 


Number 
manufac- 
tured. 


11,923 
222, 5S7 

7,7(J3 

8,052 

15,093 

48,540 

268,287 

9,153 

103,030 

29,555 

4,502 
6,137 
500,600 
84,948 
1,442 
24,052 
11,000 
24,064 

3,216 

1,646 

11,355 

76,736 

29,084 
11,482 


Total 1    1,608,283 


Total 
value  (000 
omitted). 


$780 
15,501 

1,776 
924 
682 
453 

25,093 

325 

14,744 

2,962 

731 

1,206 

5,087 

877 

14 

9,492 

2,488 

1,096 

310 

ao6 

275 
5,443 

732 
1,633 


93,544 


Number 
sold  in 

United 
States. 


7,539 
160,057 

7,423 
2,910 
14,274 
51,236 

216,144 

9,083 

104,444 

28,130 

4,188 

6,137 

445,269 

86,198 

1,418 

33,637 

10,715 

22,455 

2,113 

775 

9,114 

57,108 

29,196 
10,427 


1,318,907 


NuinlMr 
sold  for 
export. 


1,839 
27,964 


8 
75 


22. 0» 

83 

1,120 

921 


27,177 
S;3tt 


24 

SB 

43 

,008 
241 


17,4 


36 

13 


102,964 


1  Not  complete. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT  IN  1820. 


Tractors,  gas 

Steam  traction  engines. 

Plows  and  listen 

TUlage  implements 

Planting  machinery. . . . , 
CultivBttng  machinery . , 
Haying  madiiner 


Machines  Tor  preparing  crops  for  market  or  use. , 

Horse-drawn  vehicles , 

MisoeUaneous  items 


Grand  total. 


1, 


203,207 

1,766 

361,578 


472,248 
580,179 
411,556 
232,177 
196,772 
449,095 


3,908,578 


$193,563 
4,661 
43,222 
22,919 
20,097 
15,186 
24,703 
41,015 
35,612 
42,423 
93,544 


536,945 


162,988 

1,401 

1,215,979 


580,830 
338; 112 
168,829 
159,918 
430,459 


3,566,309 


28,143 

121 

221,077 


18,822 
45;8B 
84,011 
41,334 
30,220 
3,810 


482,401 
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VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Table  428. — Imports  of  vegetable  oils  into  the  United  States,  for  calendar  years  specified. 


Olb. 


OMtOK« 

Chinese  nut 

Cocoa  butter  or  bat- 

terliie 

Coooout 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

OUve». 

Patau 

P&ImkenuL 

Peanat 

Rapeseed 

Soybean. 


ISooroi 

K  Bureau  of  Foreign 
1914     ;     1916 

and  Dome 

BticConun 

eroe.) 

1912 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921> 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

poundf. 

jwamb. 

J»*^: 

poumb. 

poundi. 

poundM, 

pottwlt. 

poftnda. 

56 

1,661 

3,071 
57,640 

4,406 

8,780 

3,000 

67,062 

148 

42,787 

30,137 

41,091 

42,718 

63,853 

27,240 

4,740 

1,244 

658 

1 

3 

1 

72 

2,378 

46,720 

58,012 

64,349 

168,001 

356,089 

281,063 
27,806 

216,827 

180  717 

2,160 

16,017 

16,508 

13,826 

18,373 

0,458 

660 

^184 

4,350 

711 

638 

196 

16,143 

85^200 

60,091 

40,154 

56,466 

61,760 

55,531 

1,286 

69,799 

31,087 

^881 

62,771 

40,002 

29,270 

34,257 

20,993 

41,818 

41,948 

23,156 

27,681 

21,080 
7^365 

4,324 

34 

1,929 

1,604 

2,883 

7,626 

15,674 

27,406 

68,466 

154,062 

95,124 

3,021 
7,152 

10  266 

11,172 

20,181 

10,132 

23,079 

8,375 

12,907 

24,959 

12,555 

145,409 

264,926 

335,984 

196,806 

112,214 

17,283 

1  Preliminary. 

s  Imports  for  consumption. 


*  Indudes  oil  lor  mechanical  purposes. 
<  Less  than  1,000  pounds. 


Non.— CooversiflDS  oo  basis  of  7}  pounds  to  the  gallon  for  all  olb  except  castor;  castor  oil,  8  pounds  to 
ho  gallon. 

Table  429. — Domestic  exports  of  vegetable  oil  from  the  United  States,  for  specified  calen- 
dar years. 


[Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestio  Commeroe.) 

CHS. 

1012 

1914 

1916 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

19211 

Com 

1,000 
pounds. 

22,870 

355,030 

3,151 

1,000 

pound*. 

16,199 

216,300 

1,993 

1,000 

'^9,119 
188,214 
^180 

1,000 

pounds. 

4,700 

124,704 

11,465 

1,000 

poundt. 

171 

110,067 

5,806 

1,000 

ptmndi. 

6,415 

108,133 

11,266 

•7,320 

•118,612 

•4,342 

1,000 

pounds. 

12,050 

184,754 

5,366 

5,377 
25,604 

14% 

1,000 
powids. 
4,400 
252,502 
3;  512 

2,855 
7!  496 

Oott«tfwfld 

linaeed 

Cocoa  butter  or  but- 
terine>. 

Coconut*. . ....... 

*": 

p^nut* 

'..'...'.'.'.'.'. 

1  708 
1,944 

Soybfwn*,.  ,. 

•27,715        43!  512 



' 

1  Preliminary.  •  Not  separately  statd  prior  to  July  1, 1010.  •  July  to  Dooember. 

Note.— Converstons  on  basis  of  7i  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Table  430. — Production  of  vegetable  oils  in  the  United  States,  for  calendar  years  specified. 

[Sources:  1913-1918^  Supplement  to  Bulletin  769,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture:  1910-1921,  Animal  and  Veg- 
etable Fats  and  Oils,  Bureau  of  Census  (Bulletin.)] 


OOs. 


1012 


1014 


1016 


1017 


1018 


1019 


1920 


19211 


Castor , 

Coconuts , 

Com? , 

Cottonseed^. . . 

Linseed 

Mustard  seed... 

Olive 

PalmkemeP... 

Peanut* 

Raisuiseed.... 
Rapeseed 


1,000 

pounds, 

23,359 

31,729 

72,832 

1,436,401 

461,656 

860 

066 

3,200 

454 

320 

90 


Sheanut... 
Soybean.. 


1,000 

pounds. 

20,423 

38,272 

01,810 

1,780,777 

507,422 

306 

1,128 

402 

1,006 

•   485 

10 

80 


2,764 


1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

pounds. 

22,766 

22,902 

104,727 

188,488 

100,963 

118,021 

1,402^430 

1,343,849 

531,586 

482,199 

720 

1,098 

1,462 

963 

8,619 

6,453 

28,634 

50,490 

752 

667 

223 

232 

129 

304 

3,074 

81 

0,020 

42,074 

1,000 

pounds. 

14,184 

341,235 

111,065 


375, 452 

1,296 

618 

3,784 

95,934 

586 

139 

299 


1,000 
pounds. 
24,637 
215,542 
97,400 
1,420,048 
452,028 

2,517 
87,607 


79,861 


1,000 
pounds. 
24,187 
131,218 
98,619 
1,142,671 
485,272 

2,671 
13,085 


iil 


1,000 
pounds. 
20,505 
113,194 
87,481 

i,2n,oao 

482,018 

974 

1,327 

33,234 


>  Preliminary. 
Edible  and  inedible  from  1912-1918.    Crude  1910-1921. 


•  Crude  oil  only. 
4  Data  unavailable. 
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COST  DATA  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  the  farmer's  economic  problems  has  come  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  reliable  information  relative  to  the  cost  of  producing  various  farm 
products.  Investigators,  teachers,  and  students,  as  well  as  farmers,  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  basing. the  analysis  of  their  problems  on  cost  data. 

In  the  past  decade  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  has  gathered  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  farm  costs.  The  results  of  most  of  these  studies  have  already 
been  published.  Some  of  these  investigations,  however,  were  conducted  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  miscellaneous  office  use,  and  consequently 
the  results  thereof  have  never  been  made  available  to  the  public. 

To  make  readily  available  the  essential  focts  brought  out  by  these  investigational 
this  information  is  here  combined  into  summary  tables,  giving  the  labor  and  material 
requirements  as  well  as  the  money  cost  per  unit  for  all  farm  products  for  which  data 
are  available. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  had  to  be  done  at  the  beginning 
in  trying  out  methods  for  obtaining  the  records  from  the  farmer,  as  well  as  in  posting 
and  summarizing  the  results.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  cost  figures  gathered  in  the 
earlier  studies  are  not  directly  comparable,  and  can  not  be  used  properly  in  drawing 
comparisons  between  costs  in  different  regions,  nor  in  a  comparison  of  variations  in 
costs  brought  about  by  different  farm  practices.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  direct 
comparisons  between  the  costs  quoted  in  the  following  tables/rom  two  or  more  different 
sources,  the  investigator  is  urged  to  refer  to  the  original  publications  to  see  whether 
the  particular  factors  which  he  wishes  to  compare  have  been  handled  according  to  the 
same  principles. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  live-stock  figures  are  comparable,  excepting 
those  for  dairy  cows.  In  this  latter  table  there  are  some  variations,  especially  in  the 
items  that  different  investigators  have  included  as  overhead.  The  data  on  cost  of 
tractors,  motor  trucks,  sugar  beets,  beans,  cotton,  potatoes,  tobacco,  grain  sorghums, 
and  apples  are  also  comparable  for  the  various  regions  concerned. 

It  has  been  the  object  here  to  give  all  of  the  figures  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the 
original  publications  from  which  they  are  taken.  In  some  instances,  however,  where 
the  original  tables  give  the  various  items  of  cost  in  great  detail,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  combine  some  of  these  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tables.  A  few  investigators 
have  also  included  certain  items  that  are  usually  left  out  of  consideration,  as,  to 
example,  estimated  charges  for  cost  of  managment,  interest  on  current  operating 
expenses,  and,  for  some  crops,  building  charges.  To  gain  the  greatest  uniformity  in 
these  tables  these  unusual  items  have  been  dropped  in  all  cases  in  which  the  original 
tables  present  them  separately. 
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COHT  OF  TRACTOR  WORK.» 

Table  436. — Average  cost  ner  acre  of  using  B-plow  and  S-plow  tractors  for  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  with  disk  and  moldboard  plows 
for  plowing  in  19t0, 


Kind  and  size  of  plow       i 
pulled. 


9-ploiw,  disk 

3-plow,  moldboard . 

3-plow,  all , 

3-ploiw,disk 

S-plow,  moldboard . 
3-plow,aU 


Num- 
ber of 
records. 


413 
108 


107 
25 


Depre- 
ciation. 


10.53 
.45 
.51 
.47 
.46 
.46 


Re- 
pain. 


I0l16 
.13 
.15 
.16 
.14 
.15 


Inter- 
est. 


Oaso- 
Une.i 


Kero- 
sene." 


aai8  I 

.15  • 
.17  1 
.17  1 
.16  j 
.10  1 


11.14 

•0.78 

.95 

.66 

1.07 

.73 

1.01 

.60 

.89 

.62 

.96 

.67 

Tol 

Oll.» 

For 

gaso- 

line 

trac- 

tors. 
12.18 

iai7 

.u» 

1.84 

.17 

2.07 

.16 

1.96 

.11 

1.7* 

.15 

1.90 

>  30.7  cents  per  gallon. 


3  20.4  cents  per  gallon. 


'  86.2  cents  per  gallon. 


NOTS.— I'ost  of  fuel  for  kerosene-burning  tractors  includes  gasoline  for  starting  (average  value  tOiB  per 
aore) .  Repairs  computed  on  basis  of  an  annual  repair  charge  of  4  per  cent  of  first  cost  of  machine.  Annual 
Interest  charge  equaled  8  per  cent  of  average  investment. 

Table  436. — Cost  of  power  on  tractor  farms  of  different  sizes  {Ohio,  Indiaiw.  Illinois), 


Size  of  furm  'crop  acres  j. 


Le.s8  than  80. 

80tol!9 

120  to  ISO 

160  to  199 

200  to  239 

240  to  279 

280  to  319 

320 and  over. 


All. 


Number 
of  terms. 


71 
56 

47 
36 
19 
22 

286  , 


Cost  of 
keeping 
horses. 

Cost  of 
traotorfor 
drawbar 

work. 

Total 
cost  of 
power. 

•798 
939 
1,128 
1,337 
1,460 
1,678 
1,819 
2,642 

1621 
060 
849 
1.006 
1,120 
1,292 
1,367 
1,966 

1172 

279 
279 
331 
340 
386 
452 
676 

1,076 

341 

1,417 

I'er  cent 
trurtor 

cost  was 

of  total 

cost. 


21.7 
29.7 
24.7 
24.8 
23.3 
23.0 
24.8 
22.6 


21.1 


Table  437. — Cost  of  power  for  different  operations  as  fumisfied  by  horses  and  by  tractors 

{Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinms). 

[Cost  iwr  acre.) 


Operation. 


Spring  plowing 

Fall  plowing 

Disking 

Disking  in  combination 
Harrowing,  rolling,  etc . 
Drawing  hay  loader  . . . 
Drawing  grain  binder. . 


Horses. 


•2.89 
3.(M 
.64 
.98 
.34 
.98 
.59 


•2.01 
2.06 
.71 
.71 
.35 
1.14 
.64 


•2.15 
2.22 
.59 
.76 
.49 
1.05 
.76 


•2.07 
2.13 
.67 
.72 
.37 
1.11 
.67 


Horws. 


•1.53 
1.62 
.34 
.52 
.18 
..52 
.31 


Tmctors 


•1.70 
1.75 
.56 
.00 
.30 
.01 
.55 


Nora.— The  ooet  of  man  labor  and  of  the  unplenients  used  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  power  to  obtain 
the  total  cost  of  performing  the  different  operations.  The  horse  costs  shown  for  1921  are  53  per  cent  and  the 
tractor  costs  82  per  cent  of  the  1920  costs. 

>  Table  435  taken  from  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  127K.  Tables  430-^42  taken  from 
U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bui.  997. 
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COST  OF  TRACTOR  WORK— Continued. 

Tablb  438. — Fuel  and  oil  requirements  per  day  and  per  acre  of  tractors  for  different  opet' 
ations  (OhiOj  Indiana,  Illinois). 

2-PLOW  TRACTORS. 


Oi)eration. 


Number 

of 
tractors. 


Requirements  per 
day. 


Fuel. 


Oil. 


Requirements  per 
acre. 


Fuel. 


Ofl. 


Spring  plowing 

Fall  plowing 

Disking 

Disking  in  combination. 

Harrowing,  etc 

Drawdng  hay  loader 

Drawing  grain  binder . . 


164 

129 
95 

101 
S3 
34 

101 


Oam. 
17.97 

18.40 
17.98 
17.78 
16. 2S 
11.45 
14.50 


OnOi. 
1.10 
1.0ft 
1.03 
1.09 
1.01 
.85 
.92 


OaBa. 
2.71 
2.86 
.83 
.90 
.42 
1.09 
.73 


0.17 
.16 
.05 
.Oft 
.OS 
.08 
.06 


3-PLOW  TRACTORS. 


Spring  plowing 

Fall  mowing. 

Disking 

Disking  in  combination 

Harrowing,  etc 

Drawing  ha^  loader  — 
Drawiug  grain  binder... 


0.15 
.15 
.04 
.OS 
.01 
.00 
.05 


Table  439. — Days  of  tractor  work  on  farms  of  different  sizes,  19t0  (Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois). 


Size  of  farm  (crop  acres). 

Number 
of  farms. 

Days  of  work  on 
home  farm. 

Days  of  custom 
work. 

Total 

Draw- 
bar. 

Belt. 

Draw- 
bar. 

Belt. 

days. 

Less  than  80 

7 

28 
71 
56 
47 
36 
19 
22 

11.1 
17.5 
19.1 
22.1 
26.0 
28.5 
31.7 
32.6 

2.0 
2.3 
3.1 
3.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
3.9 

4.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.2 
1.3 
1.9 
1.5 
1.0 

5.9 
3.1 
3.7 
2.4 
1.3 
1.6 
0.4 
4.3 

23.0 

80  to  1 19 

25.2 

120  to  159 

28.5 

160  to  1 99 

29.7 

200to239 

307 

240  to  279 

34.1 

280  lo  319 

35.6 

320  and  over 

41.8 

All 

280 

23.5 

2.7 

2.0 

2.6 

SQlS 

Table  440. — Average  number  of  days  per  year  2'plow  and  S-plow  tractors  were  tisedfor 
different  drawbar  operations  and  average  numher  of  acres  covered  per  day,  19t0  {Omo, 

Indiana,  Illintns). 

\  174  two- plow  tractors  and  104  three-plow  tractors.] 


Operation. 


2-plow. 


Days  per 
year. 


Acres  per 
day. 


3-ploiw. 


Days per 

year. 


Acres  p9 
day. 


Spring  plowing 

Fall  plowing 

Disking 

Disking  in  combination 
Harrowing,  rolling,  etc . 

Drawing  hay  loader 

Cutting  grain 

Other  work 

Total 


7.9 
5.1 
4.0 
3.4 
1.1 
.4 
L9 
2.0 


6.63 
6.46 
21.60 
19.69 
39.05 
lOSO 
19.73 


6.3 

5.2 

2.3 

4.0 

.2 

.4 

.9 


8.62 
3078 
23.83 
51.38 
11.57 
S.22 


25.8 


20.2 


i 
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Table  44l. — Proportion  of  different  operations  done  with  horses  and  with  tractors,  aU 
farms  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois). 


Operation. 

Days  of 
horse 

labor  per 
farm. 

Horae- 

tractor 
work. 

Total. 

Percent- 
age done 

with 
tractors. 

Plowing .    , 

18.0 
84.5 
1L8 
12.2 
80.4 
17.4 
10.7 
31.8 
99.0 
4.4 
43.8 
49.1 
80.4 

109.2 
68.4 

128.1 
102.9 
11.8 
12.2 
80.4 
18.9 
18.1 
31.3 
99.0 
12.3 
43.8 
49.1 
88.4 

85.2 

FfttineKToand  after  Diowine ,.  r .,.....- , 

66.5 

SAiJfS,^fS«n                           :; 

Planting  com 

Ciiltlvafing 

TTAjIn^.     7.. 

1.6 

7.4 

7.9 

'^^tlTFg  grain 

4a9 

ThwsHijig                             *                   

Com  harvest 

Otber  fleldwork 

7.9 

Hauling  TQAn^m ,  .       

Other  work  on  farm 

Road  hauling 

Total 

44019 

194.4 

644.8 

3ai 

Table  442. — Number  of  tractors  of  different  sizes  on  farms  of  different  sizes  (Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois). 


Size  of  farms  (crop  acres). 

Nomber 
of  farms. 

1-plow 
tractor. 

2.plow 
tractors. 

3i^low 
tractors. 

4.plow 
tractors. 

5-pIow 
tractor. 

1.9M  t,hf^TI  80 

7 
28 
71 
56 
47 
36 
10 
22 

6 
22 
52 
29 
27 
18 
10 
11 

'I 

10 
26 
18 
18 
0 
7 

80  to  110 

1 

120  to  150 

lOOtolOO 

1 
2 

200  to  230 

240  to  270 

280  to  310 

320  or  more. 

3 

1 

Total     

286 

1 

174 

104 

6 

1 

COST  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK  WORK.* 
Table  443. — Cost  of  operating  motor  trucks  of  different  sizes  in  Corn  Belt  (1920). 


Sise. 

Item. 

i-tonand 
f-ton. 

1-ton. 

lH<m 

andli- 

ton. 

2-ton. 

Fixed  charges: 

1245 
75 
51 
15 

8158 
75 
34 
12 

1230 
100 
63 
14 

1288 

Anpnfl-l  repairs 

150 

A  nntial  interest ,.., ^.  - 

73 

Annual  rAvistration  and  license  fee 

20 

Total  flxftd  charges - 

386 

279 

416 

531 

IfHes  traveled  ner  vear    

3,028 

2,630 

2,670 

2,837 

Fixed  oharFftS  ner  mile 

10.008 
.024 
.030 

80.106 
.020 
.017 

80.162 
.030 
.021 

8a  187 

Gas<dine  and  cU  per  mile  ' 

.087 

Tires  per  mile    ."...... r 

.084 

Total  cost  per  mUe 

.152 

.152 

.213 

.258 

>  From  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Aericalture  Bui.  031. 

s  OasoUne  26  cents  per  gaUon  and  oil  70  cents  per  gallon. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOB  DIFFERENT  CROPS. 

Table  444. — Com:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  aers^  exduiive  of  marheting 

{iSS  records).^ 

COBN-BELT  ABEAS  (GOBN  HABVESTED  FBOM  STANDING  STALK). 


Num- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

Aver- 

per 
acre. 

ManUbor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Ma- 

mue. 

Fflrtt 
User. 

Bcgton. 

Prior 

to 

bar- 

vest. 

Hai^ 
vest. 

Total. 

Har- 

Prior    vest 

to      from 

hai^   stand- 

TotaL 

Twine. 

Kansas 

25 
11 
18 
56 
30 
16 
14 

BU8h, 

25 
40 
48 
48 
46 
42 
40 

Hrt. 
1&6 
9.5 

lao 

120 
13.1 
ILO 
17.3 

Era. 
6wl 
5.0 
6,3 
6.4 
&6 
5.7 
8LS 

Hn, 
21.7 
14.5 
16.3 
18.4 
10.7 
16.7 
25.6 

Hrs. 
34.5 
28.3 
3a2 
82.0 
38.2 
33.5 
42.8 

Hrt, 
12.3 

lai 

12.7 
12.8 
12.9 
11.5 
16.5 

Hn. 
46w8 
88.4 
42.9 
44.8 
46.1 
45.0 
60.8 

Lbt. 
7.7 
&0 
&3 
&0 
&1 
7.7 
7.9 

Xosdt. 
ao 

.7 
.7 
L4 
LO 
.6 
LO 

Lbt. 

Lt$. 

Nebraska 

Southwestern  Iowa 

East  centra  #  Iowa . . 

Eastern  Illinois 

28 

EASTBBN  ABEAS  (COBN  CUT  AND  HABVESTED  FBOM  SHOCK). 


Ohio 

Virginia 

Maryland — 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


20.4 
22.1 
23.5 
19.1 
19.4 


28.6 
27.9 
36.0 
31.2 
85.1 


4&9 

5ao 

60.5 
60.3 
54.5 


38.5 
41.9 
45.2 
40.6 
40.0 


14.5 
17.7 
18w5 
13.4 
12.0 


63.0 
89.6 
68.7 
64.0 
62.0 


8.2 
10.4 
8.7 
7.6 
11.9 


2.2 
2.0 
8.8 
4.0 
6.1 


85 


1.6 
2.2 
2L8 


^  The  labor  and  material  requirements  as  reported  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  operating 
the  Corn  Belt  and  88  per  cent  in  eastern  districts. 

Tablb  445. — Com  silage:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {iS71  reoofrds) 


Man  labor. 


^1 


Horse  lalx>r. 


!l 


Fuel. 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin, 

Iowa , 

New  York. 
Ohio , 


Toms. 
7.1 
9.4 
9.8 
13.0 
8  3 


HrB, 
13.4 


Bn. 

ia2 


14.5  15.6 
12.9  16.0 
26.5  25.6 
27.2  24.1 


Hn. 
23.6 
30.1 
27.9 
52.1 
51.3 


Hn. 
36.6 
34.1 
31.9 
46.3 
88.7 


Hn. 
15.7 
19.5 
20lO 
19.6 
22.5 


Hn. 

52l3 

53 

5L 

64.9 

61. 


Lb9, 

14.0 
1L4 
9.9 
24.2 

7.8 


Loadt. 
3.6 
4.7 
2.2 
6.1 
62 


IA>8, 


OfOa. 


219.G     2.1 


Lbt 
22.0 
2.5|  20i5 
2.^  14. 
16.01 


1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

NoiB.— Data  on  labor  and  material  required  per  acre  are  from  V .  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bui.  IQOOL 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Tablb  446. — Cotton:  Labor  arid  material  reguvremenU  per  acre  {849  records ,  1918  crop). 


Num- 
ber 
rcc- 

ords. 

Yield 

of  lint 

per 

acre. 

Man  labor. 

MoleUbor. 

Seed. 

Ferti- 
lizer. 

Per 

cent  of 

Regioo. 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
tohai^ 

vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

operate 
ing  ex- 
pense I 
cov- 
ered 
by 
fore- 
going. 

Soatli  OaroUn«: 

Anderson  Co 

Bamwe.lCo 

^tarensCo 

Greene  Co 

80 

91 

7h 

Lbt. 

2'8 
268 

m 

280 
344 

172 
227 
194 

17« 

Br». 
76 

78 

61 
74 

n 

n 

87 

31 
49 

Hr$. 
66 
63 

64 
67 
65 

89 
61 
60 

25 
37 

Hrs. 
131 
138 

126 
131 
136 

124 
127 

117 

66 

86 

Era 
45 
45 

44 

47 
63 

60 
61 
46 

33 
42 

13 

17 

16 
13 
11 

9 

8 
7 

4 
8 

67 
62 

60 
60 
64 

60 
60 

63 

37 
60 

Lte. 
86 

81 

26 
86 
38 

86 
80 
28 

22 
26 

£te. 
404 
556 

288 

297 
286 

187 
888 
260 

*"i46* 

86 
86 

86 

86 

Sumter  Co 

Alabama: 

Tallapoosa  Co 

Marshall  Co 

Dale. 

Texas: 

Ellis  Co 

ao 

89 
90 
90 

75 

84 

87 
86 

85 

79 

RUfflrCn     .. 

75         18S 

83 

'  Exdtiding  Interest  on  land. 


Tablb  447. — Cotton:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {821  records,  1919  crop). 


Num- 

Yield. 

Man  labor. 

Mule  labor. 

Seed. 

Ferti- 
lizer. 

Region. 

ber 

of 

reo" 

ords. 

Lint. 

Seed. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Bar- 
vest. 

Hra. 
60 
52 

23 
45 

89 

58 
61 

64 
34 

56 

16 
16 

Total. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Hu. 
45 

41 

39 
40 
43 

46 
47 

47 
86 

47 

29 
87 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Gin- 
ning 
charge. 

Soath  Carolina: 
Anderson  Co.i. 
Barnwell  C^... 

LaorensCo 

Greene  Co 

Mitchell  Co.... 
Alabaroa: 

Marshall  Co... 

Lauderdale  Co. 
Mississippi: 

Washington 
Co 

74 
76 

77 
74 
30 

79 
R4 

29 
49 

83 

71 
75 

Lh». 

286 
248 

93 
225 

159 

272 
192 

171 

Lbt. 

403 
408 

ins 

413 

300 

473 
346 

2»1 

HT9. 

80 
65 

56 

63 
61 

70 
69 

87 
64 

109 

31 

48 

Hn. 
140 
117 

78 
108 
100 

128 
120 

141 

88 

164 

46 
64 

Bt». 
14 
12 

11 

8 

2 
3 

BT8. 

60 
53 

42 
48 
48 

57 
64 

62 
41 

66 

81 

40 

Lbt, 
35 

28 

26 
37 
30 

81 
29 

86 
34 

84 

22 

22 

Lh9. 
449 
609 

254 

295 
277 

809 

ICK 

(») 
105 

P.CWL 

11.00 

1.04 

1.24 
1.11 
1.07 

L02 
1.10 

l.W) 

Monroe  Co 

Arkansas: 

Lee  Co 

Texas: 

Ellis 

132'    238 

174       363 

•50   ] 
«29    l  184 

1.39 
1.36 

1.80 

Rusk 

»24 
61 

'.«, 

1.87 

i  On  34  owned  farms  producing  wage  cotton,  man  labor,  mule  labor,  seed,  fertiliser,  and  manure  con- 
stituted R5  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expense.  By  adding  ginning  to  the  foregoing  list  the  operating 
expenae  amounted  to  RO  per  cent  of  total  cost,  excluding  interest  on  land. 

*In  Monroe  County,  Miss.,  fertilizer  was  applied  on  only  13  farms;  In  Lee  County,  Ark.,  on  only  cne. 

'Picked  cotton. 

4  BolMe  cotton. 

>  Unginned  seed  cotton. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Table  AA&, ^Potatoes:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (918  records),  191t-191S. 


R«glOD. 


Num- 
ber of 
tec- 
ords. 


Nor- 
mal 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Han  labor. 


Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 


Haiv 
vest. 


Total. 


Horse  labor. 


Prior 
tohar 
vest. 


Har- 
vest. 


Total. 


Seed. 


ICa- 

nure. 


Fertl-  ini? 
Uier, 


Per 
cent  of 
opent- 
'      ex- 
pense! 


by  I 


Early: 

Florida 

SouthCar<diiia'. 
Miusummer: 
Virnniar- 
Norfolk.... 
Eastern 

shore 

New  Jersey— 
Southern.^. 

Central 

Long  Island.... 
Late: 

Maine— 

Aroostook 
County  . 
Southern.. 
Now  York- 
Northern.. 
Western... 
Southern.. 
Michigan— 
Southeast- 
ern  

Traverse 

Bay 

Southwest- 
ern  

Wisconsin- 
Central.... 
Southern.. 
Iowa— 

Eastern... 
Q  r  u  n  d  y 
County. 
Minnesota — 
Eastern... 
Clay  Coun- 

Colorado— " 

Greeley . . . 

Montrose 

County. 

Washington — 

Eastern . . . 

YaHma... 


BU9h. 

122 
87 
146 


142 

138 

173 
245 
167 

254 
259 

211 
151 
136 

138 

148 

145 

127 
185 

174 

151 

116 

122 

217 

258 

145 
311 


Hn. 
44 
23 


Hr9, 
60 
24 
48 


42 


Br9, 

104 

47 

116 


95 
105 


110 
83 
92 


102 

78 

60 
82 

69 

53 

66 

68 

73 

93 

54 
128 


Brs. 


Bn. 
18 
12 
12 


Hn, 
80 
53 

66 


104 
115 

108 
92 
81 


73 
67 
66 

61 

85 

85 
77 
71 
60 
05 
107 
60 


Biuft. 
13.2 
11.4 
14.3 


11.7 

10.0 

10.8 
13.1 
12.0 


13.8 
14.2 

12.6 
11.8 
9.4 


7.4 

9.9 

8.0 

7.0 
15.1 

14.7 

16.6 

7.4 

12.2 

11.3 

16.2 

7.3 
14.4 


Loadt. 


Lbs. 
1,090 


4.7 
3.4 
2.1 


%2 
4.7 

5.5 
5.3 
4.2 


4.7 

8.6 

4.2 

2.6 
3.8 

4.5 

1.8 

3.1 

L8 

2.2 

4.6 

1.3 

3.4 


1,980 

1,910 
1,800 

1,500 
1,810 


1,810 
1,800 

2G0 
120 
160 


77 


78 

73 

80 
80 
80 


87 
00 

02 

87 
00 


4n 

80 

80 

85 

87 

88 

87 

87 

77 

72 

73 

74 
7S 


1  Excluding  intarest  on  land. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Con  tinued . 


Table  449. — PoUUms:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (461  recordsy  1919), 


Yield 
per 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Fei^ 
tili- 
«er. 

Percent 
of  oper- 

Region. 

Num- 
ber 
of  reo- 
ords. 

Prior 
to  bar 
▼est. 

Hai^ 

vest. 

ToUL 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total 

ating 
ez- 

ooverea 
byfore- 
g<rfng. 

Minnesota: 

CaayCkKinty... 

Anoka  County . 
Wisconsin: 

Barron  County. 

Waupaca  Coun- 

Iflchigan:*"** 

Mo  n  t  c  a  1  m 

County 

Grand  Trayerse 

County 

New  York: 

Steuben  Coun- 
ty  

Monroe  County. 
Maine: 

Aroostook 
County 

51 
54 

47 

60 

40 
52 

50 
50 

58 

Buali. 
103 
104 

162 

m 

100 
124 

141 
110 

2S4 

Hrt. 
18.3 
34.9 

47.6 

4L7 

40L1 
4019 

40.8 
47.9 

5a4 

flr«. 
28.8 
45.1 
85.7 

33.8 
4a3 

40.3 
37.7 

«27.2 

Hrs. 

>20.2 

68.7 

92.7 

77.4 

73.9 
9a2 

87.1 
8&6 

•77.6 

Hrs. 
46.1 
00.3 

61.5 

46.3 

54.8 
54.4 

58.4 

T6.6 

71.1 

Hn. 
19.6 
26.6 

3&8 

3a9 

30.7 
23.6 

4ao 

39.5 
38.9 

Hrs. 
65.7 
86.9 

100.3 

77.2 

85.5 
78.0 

98.4 
116.0 

uao 

Bwh. 
12.3 
9.5 

11.6 

10.6 

7.7 
11.3 

11.2 
13.2 

140 

Tans, 
2.3 
6.0 

7.1 

5.6 

6.0 
5.0 

4.5 
7.1 

2.0 

Lhs. 
(») 

1,966 

74.5 
77.2 

80.6 

S2.3 

80.7 
8a4 

81.2 
81.2 

83.5 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

•  Picking  not  included  in  time  for  harvesting  and  total  hours. 

>  Commercial  fertilizers  not  generally  used. 

Table  460. — Sugar  beets:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (1,320  records^ 

1914^1916). 


Farmers' 

Contract 

Total  hours 

Per 

labor. 

labor. 

per 

acre. 

cent  of 

Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Fer- 

ta- 

iser. 

operat- 

Region. 

Ma- 
chine. 

Ca.sh 

Equiv- 
alent 

ing  ex- 
penaei 
cover- 

Hand. 

per 

Man. 

Horse. 

ed  by 

acre. 

hours. 

fore- 

i 

Tons. 

going. 

CaUfomia: 

Tons. 

Hrs. 

Hra. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Los  Angdes. . . 
Oxnard 

81 

14.5 

27.7  , 

115.01 

60.0 

87.7 

109.3 

20.7 

(«| 

84 

45 

9.5 

20.2^ 

1482 

59.3 

79.6 

1U.5 

16.6 

<■) 

85 

SaUnas 

39 

15.6 

25.7 

18.87 

75.5 

10L2 

124  3 

14  6 

(« 

85 

Utah-Idaho: 

Garland 

79 

14.8 

36.7' 

21.2 

18.87 

75.4 

133.3 

98.5 

147 

5.1 

87 

58 

15.0 

58.8 

48.4 

5.90 

23.6 

13a  8 

117.1 

149 

7.0 

86 

Idaho  Falls... 

36 

13.6 

342  1 

16.0 

17.29 

60.2 

119.4 

79.3 

14  7 

6.3 

83 

Colorado: 

Greeley 

Fort  Morgan.. 

195 

15.6 

4a5 

6.3 

17.26 

60.1 

123.9 

104  5 

18.0 

&3 

91 

66 

13.6 

45.3 

18.7 

13.52 

541 

iiai 

108.0 

21.1 

44 

88 

Rocky  Ford... 

106 

13.0 

56.0 

49 

1411 

56.4 

117.3 

132.7 

2L7 

3.6 

90 

Montana: 

Billing 

Michigan-Ohio: 

?05 

las 

4L8  1 

18.64 

93.2 

185.0 

942 

17.2 

45 

93 

Caro 

134 

9.7 

39.4  1 

5.1 

15w26 

6L0 

105.5 

8ao 

15.6 

2.0 

92 

00 

Alma 

53 

11.4 

50.3 

ia3 

13.55 

54.2 

114  8 

95.3 

15.3 

2.7 

62 

90 

Grand  Rapids. 
Northwestom 

36 

ia2 

45.3 

1&4 

12.66 

sae 

111.3 

93.8 

14  2 

2.8 

94 

90 

Ohio 

97 

13.2 

3a6  1 

5.8 

17.24 

09.0 

113.4 

79.1 

1&2 

(«) 

61 

89 

I  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
999i2»-  YBK  1021 62 


t  Manure  applied  on  negligible  number  of  farms. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Tablb  451. — Tohacoo:  Labor  and  material  reqtnremenu  per  acre. 


Num- 
ber ol 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Ma- 
nure. 

P«r 
cent  of 

Region. 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to  bar- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

operat- 
ing ex- 
peD»>^ 

by  fore- 

Roins. 

Wiaconsixi.: 

Kentucky  (Burlv)".. 
K«itacky(dark)« 

19 
81 
70 

Lb9. 
1.300 
1.141 
825 

Hrs. 
90.8 

ime 

146.3 

Bn, 
104.3 
2014 
115.7 

Bn. 

105.1 
876.0 
282.0 

Bn. 
65.5 
68.5 
60.7 

Brt. 
25.2 
20.5 
28.3 

Brt. 
90.7 
98.0 

99.0 

Tout, 
8 

77.8 

76 

75 

1  Excluding  interest  en  land. 

*  Beo  Kentucky  Bulletin  229,  "Cost  of  Producing  Tobacco  in  Kentucky." 


Table  452. — FUld  beans:  Labor  and  maurial 

requiremenu  per 

aere(16€reeord$,1917}. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Hone  labor. 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Fertl- 
llnr. 

Coal. 

Per 
ceot 

Region. 

Prior 
to 

bar* 
vest. 

Hai^ 
vest. 

To. 
tal. 

Prior 
to 
bar- 
vest. 

Hafw 
vest. 

To- 
tal. 

ex- 

peoaa 

COT- 

ered 

New  York 

Ml4>hig«n 

26 
28 
16 

Bwh. 

lao 

ia5 
7.3 

Brs. 
27.6 
27.0 
20.2 

Brs. 
14.3 
12.4 
12.1 

Brt. 
41.9 
39.4 
32.8 

Brs. 
53.3 
42.9 
36.2 

Brs. 
8.2 
7.1 
8,7 

Brs, 
61.5 

5ao 

44.9 

Lbs. 
50 
46 
66 

2\m«. 
3.6 
1.3 
8.4 

Lbs. 
95 
30 
7 

Lbs. 
62 
86 
64 

67 

Wiammain 

74 

Average 

26.6 

20.0 
27.9 

13.1 

17.5 
18.4 

38.7 

87.5 
46.3 

45.5 

37.9 
55.5 

7.9 

11.3 
12.0 

58.4 

49.2 
67.5 

Califomla(lrr.)... 
Colorado  (Irr.).... 

15 
16 

20.7 
25.0 

9-25 
90 

8.0 
.4 

•18.8 

"iii* 

as 

Average 

94.1 

15.3 
17.3 

17.9 
10.5 

ia8 

42.0 

25.8 
28.1 

46.9 

31.4 
33.6 

11.7 

8.1 
6.3 

58.6 

39.5 
39.9 

Colorado  (dry).... 
Kew  Mexico  fd^) 

17 
28 

6.8 
4.1 

15 
17 

56 

7S 

tl5 

n 

Average.... 

16.4 

25.0 
21.8 

ia7 

9.0 
8.9 

27.1 

34.0 
3a2 

32.6 

71.3 
42.0 

7.1 

6.7 
7.0 

39.7 

78.0 
49.0 

GaUfomia(dry)... 
Idabo(dryV..... 

15 
15 

26.5 
9.7 

81 
20-27 

«16.9 
«3.7 



60 
TO 

Average.... 

23.2  '    9.0 

32.2 

56.7 

6.8 

63.5 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land.  s  Sacks. 

Table  453. — Kafir  and  milo:  Labor  and  material  requiremenu  per  acre  {96  recorde,  1917). 


Num- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Hoc 

Region. 

Prior 
to 
bar- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 

to 

bar- 

vest. 

40 
37 
19 

Bush. 
20.8 
22.6 
23.2 

Brs. 

9.7 
8.8 
11.4 

Brs. 
6.7 
10.0 
12.9 

Brs. 
16.4 
18.8 
21.3 

Brs. 
29.5 
25.6 
26.4 

Oklaboma 

Kansas.,  

Har- 
vest. 


Brs. 
8w8 
12.8 
15.4 


Total 


Brs. 
38.3 
38.4 
41.8 


Seed. 

Ma- 

nora. 

Twin*. 

Lbs. 
3.8 
8.0 
5.1 

Ttms. 
5.3 

Lbe. 

a5 

1.3 
3.6 

Per 
cent  of 


ingez- 


byldro. 
going.' 


C7 

n 

7S 


^  Excluding  Interest  on  land. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Tablb  454. — Wheat:  Labor  anti  material  requirements  per  acre  (4S1  records^  1919), 


R«Kloii. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
reo- 
ordfl. 

Spring  wheat  regkm: 
Qnuid  Forks,  N.D. 

liorton,N.D 

Spink.  S.  P 

39 
39 
89 

CI»y,Miim 

Wintw  wheat  ragioo: 

Pord,Kans 

Pawnee,  Eans. 

MoPherson,Kan9.. 
<^allp^,  Mft 

88 
42 

32 
32 
35 
29 

Jasper.Mo 

30 

st.thirle^o 

Keith.Nebr 

38 
30 
36 
23 

Yield 
per 
acre. 


Butk. 
9.8 
4.4 
9.9 
8.1 
8.4 

13.3 
13.9 
12.7 
1«.3 
19.2 
19.6 
10.8 
18.1 
18.1 


ManUbor. 

H 

Prior 

Prior 

to 
har- 

Har- 

vert. 

Total. 

to 
har- 

vest. 

vest. 

Bri. 

ar$. 

Ors. 

Brt, 

3.6 

2.2 

5.8 

14.6 

5.4 

3.8 

9.2 

19.6 

3.1 

3.0 

6.1 

14.8 

4.2 

4.0 

8.2 

16.1 

4.1 

4.7 

8.8 

17.8 

2.8 

4.8 

7.6 

12.0 

2.6 

4.7 

7.3 

11.7 

4.5 

4.8 

9.3 

18.8 

5.1 

8.1 

13.2 

18.5 

&1 

9.4 

17.5 

96.8 

8L2 

8.9 

17.1 

25.1 

3.7 

5.5 

9.2 

13.0 

6.7 

&1 

14.8 

24.7 

2.7 

6.9 

9.6 

9.3 

arse  lab 

or. 

Per 

oaiit 
of 

Seed. 

Twine. 

ex- 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

pense* 
cov- 
ered 
by 

fore- 

going. 

Ar«. 

Hrs. 

Bu»h. 

Lbt. 

4.6 

19.2 

1.4 

1.9 

50 

6.1 

25.7 

1.2 

.1 

68 

6.3 

20.1 

1.2 

1.6 

62 

7.3 

22.4 

1.4 

2.2 

67 

8.4 

25.7 

1.4 

2.0 

72 

8.8 

20.8 

.8 

1.2 

63 

8.0 

19.7 

1.0 

.5 

56 

8.1 

26.9 

1.1 

2.7 

63 

11.1 

29.6 

1.3 

2.8 

63 

12.7 

89.5 

1.2 

2.3 

75 

11.6 

36.6 

1.1 

2.3 

68 

8.6 

21.6 

1.0 

2.7 

69 

12.4 

37.1 

1.4 

3.7 

71 

io.a 

19.4 

.9 

1.8 

59 

>  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Taklk  465.' — Labor  aiui  material  requirements^  winter  wkeatf  19ft0  {representing  pre-^ 
dominoHng  pracHee  in  each  region). 


(453  records.] 


Regioiui. 


Man  bonis. 


Prep- 
aration 
and 


Har- 


Total. 


Horse  hours. 


Prep- 
aration 
and 


Har- 
vest. 


TotaL 


Twine. 


vahie. 


Missouri: 

Pike  County 

CarroU  County 

Nebraska: 

Oage  County 

Clay  County 

Cheyenne  County 

mns: 
Thomas  County— 

Seeded 

VoL 

MoPherson  County— 
Shook  thrashed.. 
Stack  thrashed.. 

Pawnee  County 

Oklahoina: 

Oarfleld  County 

Woodward  County . . 


7.4 
7.3 

5.4 
4.3 
8.4 


1.9 

.7 

4.5 
4.5 
2.2 

4.9 
3.8 


7.1 
9.8 

8.0 
5.5 
5.2 


4.6 

4.6 

4.0 
5.0 
4.4 

4.3 
4.2 


14.5 
16.6 

18.4 
9.8 
8.6 


6.6 
5.3 

8.5 
9.5 
6.6 

9.2 

8.0 


94.6 
26.1 

SI.  8 
18.3 
14.0 


8.1 

3.2 

18.6 
18.5 
10.6 

90.1 
14.4 


9.6 
18.0 

11.9 
9.5 
9.8 


8.8 

8.8 

7.5 
8.1 
7.2 

6.9 
8.3 


84.2 
39.1 

88.7 
37.8 
28.8 


1.30 
1.23 

1.28 
1.21 
.77 


1.5 
2.2 

2.4 
2.4 
2.2 


16.4  \ 

11.6 ; 

26.0 
26.6 
17.8 


27.0 
22.7 


.74 


1.06 
.94 


1.07 

.87 


2.0 


2.5 


8128 
219 

208 
171 
106 


61 


140 

80 


120 
44 


*■  From  prettminary  report  on  the  cost  ol  producing  wheat. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Oontinued. 


Table  456.— Oote. 

Labor  and  TnaUrial  reqidremerUs  per 

ware  {SOI  records). 

Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed 
per 
acre. 

Ferta 
iur. 

Foe! 

(OOBl). 

Twine 
per 
aore. 

Per 
cent  of 

Re^on. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest.* 

Total. 

Prior 

to 

har 

▼est. 

Har- 
nest. 

Total. 

operafc- 
inc  ex- 
pense! 
cov- 
ered 
byfon. 
gotag. 

MiniMKwta  .... 

79 
92 
9 
30 
38 
53 

Bush.  Hrs. 
35.4      4.2 
35.7      6.0 
50.4       8.3 
34.3  1    9.0 
35.3  ;    2.7 
33  0  '    9ft 

J9r». 
5.9 
9.0 
10.5 
11.5 
6.1 
2.7 

Hn. 
10.1 
15.0 
18.8 

ao.5 

8.8 
5.6 

Hrt. 
15.7 
16.3 
18.0 
19.4 
9.2 
13.0 

Hn. 

7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
8.4 
8.4 
4.4 

Hu. 
23.5 
24.0 
25.6 
27.8 
17.6 
17.4 

BuA. 
3.6 
2.2 
2.4 
2.3 
2.4 
3.0 

Mt. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 
3.3 
2.5 
3.6 
2.3 
2.1 
1.9 

71 

Wifloonsln 

New  York 

Ohio 

i92.'i' 

48.9 
60.5 
49.5 
43.8 

71 
70 
71 

Illinois    . 

61 

North  Dakrota 

80 

^  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Table  457. — Barley:  Labor  and  material  requiremenU  per  acre  (154  records). 


Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Man  Ubor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Fertfl- 

ixer. 

(coal). 

Twine. 

Per 

cent  of 

Region. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Hafw 

vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to 

har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

ToteL 

ting  ex. 
pense 
oov6rea 
byforft- 
golng.« 

Minnesota 

61 
37 
9 
47 

Bush. 
23.8 
27.3 
32.4 
20.7 

Hrt. 
4.7 
6.4 
6.9 
2.8 

Hrt. 
6.0 

10.5 
9.6 
2.2 

Hrt. 
10.7 
16.9 
16.5 
5.0 

Hrt. 
17.8 
18.6 
14.6 
13.1 

Hrt, 
7.8 
8.7 
7.8 
4.0 

Hrt. 
25.1 
37.3 
32.4 
17.1 

Buth. 
3.0 
1.7 
3.1 
1.8 

Lift. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 
3.3 
3.3 
3.7 
1.8 

73 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

North  Dakota... 

i96.'0 

49.7 
77.6 



7S 
7S 

>  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Table  458 — Rye:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre. 


Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  Ubor. 

Seed. 

Ftftil- 
iser. 

Fuel 
(coal). 

Twine. 

Per 
center 

Region. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Prior 

har- 
vest. 

Har- 

vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

T«aL 

opera- 
ting ex- 

covered 
by  fore, 
going.* 

Mhinesota 

6 
12 
10 

Buth. 
22.3 
16.2 
14.6 

17.0 
17.6 

Hrt. 
2.8 
4.5 
6.0 

9.9 
10.0 

Hrt. 
7.4 
9.9 

10.4 

13.4 
11.4 

Hrt. 
10.2 
14.4 
16.4 

23.3 
21.4 

Hrt. 
9.0 
12.3 
11.9 

21.2 
22.7 

Hrt. 
7.9 
8.5 
7.5 

7.1 
5.4 

Hrt. 
16.9 
20.8 
19.4 

28.3 
28.1 

Buth. 
3.0 
1.1 
1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 
8.1 
1.9 
3.0 

4.0 
3.8 

76 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

188.0 
337.0 

49.0 
48.0 
Gal. 

0.8 

78 
67 

n 

74 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land.  *  Figures  taken  tram  the  results  of  a  special  investigatioo. 

Table  459. — Mixed  tame  hay:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  cere  {197  records). 


Region. 


Number 

of 
records. 


Minnesota 11 

Wisconsin j  65 

New  York |  23 

Pennsylvania 37 

Ohio I  52 

New  England I  9 


Yield  per 
acre. 


Tout. 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.4 
1.6 


Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Haurt. 
7.8 
9.1 
7.9 
7.5 
7.9 
10.7 


Horse 

labor: 
Mowing, 
raking, 

and 
hauling. 


Hourt. 
10.1 
10.2 
7.7 
7.8 
8.5 
9.5 


Seed. 


Timothy. 


Poundt. 
4.6 
4.6 
9.2 
9.1 


10.0 


Clover. 


Poufidt. 

4.0 

3.8 

4.9 

10.5 


tl3.0 


Percent 
ofopent- 
ing  ex- 


covered 
by  fpre- 


74 

70 
83 
80 

n 

77 


I  Excluding  Interest  on  land. 


t  Timothy  and  redtojp. 
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LABOB  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED   PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFTtlRENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Table  460. — Clover  hay:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {99  records). 


Region. 

Number 

of 
records. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Horse 

Ubor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Seed. 

Percent 
ofox>erat' 
Ingex- 

covered 
by  fore- 
going.! 

MInnMWrtA  ^                                  - 

81 
87 

7 
20 

4 

Tom. 
1.5 
2.2 
2.0 
1.6 
1.3 

Hows. 
8.6 
14.2 
8.9 
11.6 
8.7 

Hows. 
12.4 
16.5 
9.9 
10.5 
10.0 

Pounds. 
10.7 
7.2 
10.1 

79 

79 

New  York 

80 

Ohio 

76 

Tllinols   ,    ,  .  ,                    ...                      

7.2 

!  Kzclttding  interest  on  land. 
Table  461. — Timothy  hay:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (49  records). 


Region. 

Number 

of 
records. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

and 
hauling. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Seed. 

Percent 
ofoperat* 
ing  ex- 
pense 

by  f  ore- 
going.i 

IfinpA^ti^ T    .T 

13 

21 

8 

7 

Tons. 
1.3 
1.4 
1.2 
1.8 

Hows. 
8.0 
9.1 
7.9 
7.5 

Hows. 
11.4 
11.0 
9.2 
8.8 

Pounds. 
6.4 
5.5 

80 

82 

Ohio 

75 

lOWB 

4.0 

70 

1  Exdading  interest  on  land. 

Table  462. — Alfalfa:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {105  records). 


Region. 

Number 
of 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

Seed. 

Percent 
of  oper- 
ating 
expense 
covered 
byfore- 
golng.i 

Part  of  acreage  cut 
more  than  once. 

Two 
times. 

Three 
times. 

Minnesota 

37 

39 

7 

3 

7 
12 

Tom. 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
2.2 

Hows. 
20.2 
21.8 
14.0 
19.2 
17.4 
14.4 

Hows. 
24.1 
21.2 
22.4 
23.7 
13.8 
16.0 

POIMldt. 

11.7 
18.0 
15.0 
13.7 

73 
72 
60 
68 
67 
69 

Percent. 
80 
93 
100 

Percent. 
60 

Wisconsin 

50 

Iowa 

72 

Illinois 

Ohio 

86 
91 

58 

New  York 

15.3 

64 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
Table  463. — Wild  and  grain  hays:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {85  records). 


Kind  of 
hay. 

Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Hoisehibor. 

Seed. 

Per 
cent  of 
operat- 
ing ex- 
pense 
cov- 
ered 
by 
fore- 
gQing.1 

Region. 

Prior 
tc  tar- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

TotaL 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

TotaL 

MJpnesota  T ........ . 

WUd.... 

Millet... 
...do..... 

Grain... 
.  .do 

62 
8 
5 

8 
2 
8 

Tons. 
1.3 
1.7 
1.9 
1.2 
.5 
1.3 

Hrs. 

■*"6.*9 
3.2 
8.1 
3.1 
2.9 

Hrs. 
7.6 

11.3 
5.1 
8.6 
3.4 
8.3 

Hrs. 

7.6 
1&2 

8.3 
16.6 

6.5 
11.2 

Hrs. 

"23.2* 
14.8 
16.4 
8.1 
8,9 

Hrs. 

10.9 
12.7 
8.1 

ai 

6.5 
9.8 

Hrs. 
10.9 
35.9 
22.4 
24.5 
13.6 
18.7 

Lbs. 

""35."  9* 
21.0 
75.0 
42.0 
70.4 

46 

Do 

69 

North  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

83 
80 

TllfTYOln       .     ... 

Minnesota |...do 



>  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
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CROPS—Contmued. 

I 

Table  464. — Timothy  seed:  Labor  and  material  requiremenU  per  acre. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

12 

4 
10 
3 

Yield 
per 
acfe. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Twine. 

Percent 
ofopor- 

Region. 

Harrest. 

Total. 

Hour*. 
6.3 
3.9 
6.9 
6.0 
10.0 

Harvest. 

Total. 

ating  ex- 
pense 
covered 
byfore- 
going.» 

Minoeoo^ 

BwkfU. 
4.0 
1.7 
5.8 
1.7 
6.3 

Hour*. 
6.3 

3.9 
6.9 
6.0 
10.0 

Houn. 
7.6 
4.4 
7.6 
5.0 
8.9 

Hours. 
7.6 
4.4 
7.6 
5.0 
8.9 

IJtt, 
5.6 
4.6 
4.0 

Lte. 
1.9 
.8 
3.1 

45 

WiflooiBin 

82 

Iowa 

49 

Ohio 

64 

New  York 

t  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Table  465. — Clover  seed:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre. 


Nnmber 
ofraoordB. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Percent 
of  oper- 
ating 
expense 
oovered 
by  fore- 
goinK.i 

itegion. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Hanrest. 

Total. 

Mfnr<^»40ti^     

8 
17 
19 

2 

Butk, 
0.9 
1.6 
1.0 

.7 

HT9. 

5.3 
8.9 
6.0 
8.6 

J7r«. 
5.8 
8.9 
6.0 
8.6 

Hrs, 
7.3 
7.0 
5.3 
11.9 

En. 
7.3 
7.0 
5.3 
11.9 

Lbi. 
10.7 
10.3 

56 

Wifloonsin 

40 

Ohio 

53 

Ttunnfv 

6.6 

55 

<  Exolading  Interest  on  land. 

Table  466. — Apples:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {64t  records). 


Wenatoiiee  Valley,  Wash 
Yakima  VaUej,  Wash... 

Hood  River,  Oreg 

Payette  Valley ,  Idaho. . 


I 


87 


1914 


120  1915 
54  1915 
38  1915 

125  1914-15 


Western  Colorado . 

Western  New  York \  218;  1915 

I       I 


Man  labor. 


I 

o 

I 


l3|« 

230|364 
214  300 

142  164 
177  235 
161  j  191 

77!    98 


Horselabor. 


59 


82  33 

721  41 

76|  47 

(Si  27 


62  158 


I 


I 


I 

2.2 

4.7 
1.6 
4.0 
3.5 

4.8 


1  Per  cent  that  man  and  horae  labor,  manure » fertilker,  spray  materials  and  containers  are  of  oponting 
expense,  ezdnslTe  of  land  rent. 
■  The  averacB  yield  represents  the  vield  over  a  five  or  six  year  period. 
*  To  redooe  to  DoxBS,  moltiply  by  3. 
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Table  485. —  Yearly  Jeed,  bedding,  and  man  and  horse  labor  requirements  per  cow  in 

dairy  herd .^ 


Anl- 

mal 

power. 

Concsentrates. 

Roughage. 

Region. 

Year. 

Labor. 

Pur- 
chased. 

Home 
grown. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Succulent. 

Total. 

Bed- 

Silage. 

Other. 

ding. 

Manachusetts 

1916-1917 

1916 
1019-1913 

1919 

Hn. 
185 
150 
170 

Era. 
17 
9 
21 

29.6 
33 

Lb8. 

Lb9, 

Lbt, 
2.662 
2,430 
1  423 
2,250 
1,605 
2,090 

864 
998 
768 

1,058 
866 

1,119 

1,211 

318 

1,529 

946 

241 

1,187 

949 

944 

1,893 

1,434 
1,180 
2,614 
2,320 

1,366 

678 

2,046 

2,577 
2,697 
2,866 

Lbs. 
4,076 
4,379 
2,308 
4,8-t8 
1,907 
2,440 

'3,'9i7' 
4,843 
3,972 

2,798 
1  477 
4,275 

2,990 

346 

3,336 

503 
35 

538 

1,945 

899 

2,814 

4,298 

2,365 

930 

3,301 

3,832 
3,394 
3  663 

Lbs. 
7,817 
5,984 
8,311 
6,320 
7,081 
7,690 

6,500 
4,028 
6,531 
4,020 
2,993 

Lbs,      Lbs. 

11,892 

10,863 

10,619 

11  lfi« 

Lbs. 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

1,747 

512 

WisconMn . .     .  . 

1909-1912  1  214 

""595' 

8,988 
10,625 

5,590 
4,028 
6,631 
7,937 
7,836 
3,972 

5,647 
2,321 

7,868 

7,600 
2,210 
9,810 

1,629 

180 

1,709 

6,444 
3,020 
9,464 
8,165 

7,589 
2,972 
10,577 

5,907 
9,786 
14,301 

Do 

1920 

' 

1,100 

326 

209 

46 

990 

538 
789 
722 

Minnesota: 

Northfield 

MarshaU 

Halstad 

Northfield 

1906-1909 
190&-1909 
1904-1909 
1908-1912 
1912-1916 
1913-1916 

1917-1920 
1917-1920 
1917-1920 

1917-1920 
1917-1920 
1917-1920 

1918-1920 
1918-1920 
1918-1920 

1915-1917 
1915-1917 
1915-1917 
1906-1914 

1915-1917 
1916-1917 
1915-1917 

1921 

1921 

1909-1912 

132.7 
92.4 
137.2 
145 
160 
132 

58.2 
55.4 
113.6 

6ai 

60.9 
121 

75:3 
89.2 
164.5 

173.2 
163.1 
336.3 
262 

90.1 
74.4 
164.5 

182.6 

202 

230 

35.1 

22«4 

17.4 

40 

17 

34 

L9 
2.3 
4.2 

.29 

.67 

1.00 

11.6 
12.1 
23.7 

44 

42.7 
86.7 
55 

7.4 

16.2 

20.1 
16.3 
32 

Halstad 

Cokato 

Nebraska: 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

Washington: 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

Lomsiana: 

Winter  season.. 

Entu-eyear 

North  Carolina: 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

North  ^arolfpft 

129 
34 
163 

711 
214 
925 

927 

929 

1,866 

1,394 
1,161 
2,555' 

1,082 
'284 
1,366 

235 
27 
262 

22 
6 

27 

40 
19 
59 

2,749 

844 

3,503 

4,610 
1,864 
6,474 

1,026 

145 

1,171 

4,499 
2,121 
6,620 
3,867 

5,224 
2,042 
7)276 

2,075 
6,392 
11,638 

,, 



325 

15 

340 

289 

6 

295 

4 

4 

Indiana: 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

New  Jersey: 

Sussex  County.. 

South  Jersey.... 
Mlchiean 

707 

491 

1, 198 

659 
187 

848 

720 
"726 

1  For  number  of  cows  and  production  per  cow,  see  Table  484  (yearly  cost,  production,  and  value  of  by- 
products per  dairy  cow). 
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Tablb  488. — Relative  importance  of  eadi  item  ofcMt  of  beeping  work  ttock. 


New 
western. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Cost  Items. 

Scattwed 
terms. 

Uadison 
County. 

Seneca 
County. 

Madison 
County. 

Mont- 
County. 

FAAd  Rnd  h^<|1ng 

Percent. 

55.8 
13.5 
11.5 
3.8 

Percent. 
63.5 
19.1 
12.0 
4.0 

Percemt. 

7a9 

8.1 
8.3 
2:7 

Percent. 
72.0 

ia2 

6w7 
2.2 

Percent, 
72.0 
8.8 
6.9 
2.3 

Percent. 
70.Z 

Chores T 

9.4 

Depreciation 

8.1 

Interest 

2.7 

Subtotal 

84.6 

88.6 

9ao 

91.1 

9ao 

90i5 

Shoeing 

2.8 
7.8 
3.5 
1.8 

1.6 
&0 
3.5 
1.3 

1.6 
5.3 
2.8 
.3 

1,7 
4.6 

1,6 
6.2 
2L6 
.6 

1  3 

Stabling ;...! 

5b6 

Use  of  equipment 

210 

Miscellaneous 

.6 

Tota* 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

IOOlO 

loao 

IOQlO 

IlUxiois. 

Iowa, 

Iowa 

County. 

Minnesota. 

Wiscon- 
sin, 
southen. 

Cost  items. 

West 
Central. 

Liv- 
ingston 
County. 

Knox 

County. 

Percent, 
73.8 
8.0 
7.4 
2.4 

Southern 

Steeto 
County. 

Feed  and  bedding 

Percent. 
59.6 
12.1 
13.7 
4.6 

Percent, 

72.1 
7.9 
8.3 
2.7 

Percent. 
67.2 
&4 
9.5 
3.2 

Percent. 
60.4 
14.4 

ia7 

3.6 

Percent.   Percent. 
69.4              59.7 

Chorea 

1L5  1            1X4 

Depreciation 

7.8              ILO 

8.5                3b6 

Subtotal 

89. 9  1         91. 0 

91.6 

88.3 

88.0 

91. 2  '            87  7 

Shoeing 

.7  1             .7 

4.3  1           4.5 
3.3  1           2.8 
1.8;           1.0 

.8 
4.4 
2.7 

.5 

.4 

7.2 
2.7 
L4 

.4 
6.2 
4.1 
1.3 

.5  •              3.1 

StabUng 

4.5  '              6.2 

Use  of  equipment 

2.7  '              2.5 

MisReiiATifKni^f , . , . , 

1.1                   .5 

Total 

loa  0  t      100. 0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

IOOlO             1QQ.0 

1 

Table   489. — Kinds  of  feed  and  average  amounts  of  eadi  per  hone. 


Grain. 

Roughage. 

State  and  district. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Com 
stover. 

Misoe). 
laneous. 

of 
paatuzcL 

New  Ywk,  western. 

Bushels. 

8.8 

26.5 
39.2 
37.4 

37.0 
36.2 

57.2 
39.9 
38.3 
48.3 

14.7 
32.1 

16.4 

Bushels. 
41.8 

53.1 

5.0 

29.2 

13.5 
23.4 

39.8 
29.2 
24.4 
69.2 

78.0 
45.5 
79.2 

Pounds. 
680 

158 

Tms. 
3.41 

2.09 
1.63 
2.72 

1.66 
L54 

.77 

.47 

L15 

2.96 

3.29 
2.08 
1.95 

Tone. 
L35 

.75 
.13 
.12 

L04 
.98 

Ml 

2.49 

L23 

.57 

Tone. 
0.03 

.45 
8.90 
L59 

.33 

.17 

.22 

.03 

.06 

Tone. 

ao5 

.03 

68 
172 

Ohio: 

Madison  County 

Seneca  County 

113 

169 
16S 

148 
198 

Indiana: 

Madison  Countv 

Montgomery  County 

Illinois: 

West  Central 

28 

.02 

Livingston  County 

Knox  County 

196 
101 

86 
45 
63 

Iowa,  Iowa  County 

Minnesota: 

Southern 

353 

71 

602 

.13 
.43 
.17 

Steele  Countv 

.02 
•  21 

Wisconsin,  soutHem •. . . 

.73 
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TA.BLB  490. — Average  chore  howrt  qfmBOi  and  horM  labor  per  horse  and  perform. 


state  and  district. 


Average 
number 
ofhorsee 
per  farm. 


Hours  per  horse. 


Man.        Horse. 


Total  hours  per 
farm. 


Man. 


Horse. 


New  York,  western 

Ohio: 

Soattered 

Madiaan  County 

Seneca  County 

Indiana: 

Mfirfiwm  County 

MoDtgomery  County 
niinois: 

West  Central 

Livingston  County . . 

•   Knox  County 

Iowa,  Iowa  County 

Minnesota: 

Southern 

Steele  County 

WiscoDsin,  southern 


4.84 

4.50 
8.25 
4.78 

4.82 

6.04 

8.55 
8.45 
6.98 
0.63 

7.00 
6.22 
5.95 


127 

166 
62 
90 


65 
56 
50 
76 

108 
86 
120 


615 


19 


742 
51? 

36 

430 

3)8 

309 

728 
473 

HI 

41? 

751 

756 
535 

38 
1?3 

714 


18 
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number  and  value,  Jan,  1,  1920 470 

number  in  world  countries 675-680 

statistics,  1921 675-736 
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exports,   statistics 743,  749 
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predatory,  eradication 45-46 
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1919 ^ 1 465 
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statistics,  production,  value,  etc 625-629 

Appropriations,  Agriculture  Department,  1921,  details 68—70 

Apricots,  expoi-ts,  statistics 760 
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production  and  exports 205,  206 

production,  quality,  and  price 205-207 
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cotton  growing 372 

wheat   production 90 
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world  countries,  number 675-680 

Assistant  Secretary,  supervision  over  extension  work 37 
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of  ftirms  using,  and  per  cent  of  total  farms 505 

on  farms,  by  States 789 

Baby  beef,  cost — 

of  production,  feed,  and  labor  requirements 260-268 

of  100  pounds  of  gain,  by  States 838 

Bacon,  exports,  statistics 75** 
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E.  W.  Sheets,  C.  E.  Gibbons,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  R.  H.  Wilcox,  article 

on  "  Our  beef  supply" 227-322 
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size,  shape,  and  weiirht 37^*^4 

linters,  weights 382 

Baling,  cotton 373 

Ball.  C.  R.,  O.  E.  Weighty,  O.  C.  Sttne,  and  O.  E.  Bakkr,  article  on 

"Wheat  production  and  marketing" ^77-160 
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to  fanners,  interest  rates,  by  States 778 

Barberry,  eradication 45 

Barley — 

acre,  labor  and  material  requirements  by  States 814 

acreage — 

graphic  showing . 102 

in    1919 442 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 814, 822 

exports,  statistics 746 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 557 

sowing  dates,  by  States 775-776 

statistics,  acreage  production,  value,  etc 71,  72,  74, 552-558 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

weight  per  bushel,  estimates  1902-1921 778 
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exports,  1911-1920 558 
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production  and  exxwrts 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre  and  price 556 
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acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 812 

cqpt  of  production  per  acre,  by  States -^ 812,829,832 

eiports,   statistics 748,  757 

field,  acreage  in  1919 455 

imports,  statistics 742 

iprioes,  by  States  and  by  months 639^640 

production  and  value  by  States 639 

soy,  statistics,  acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 640-641 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 638-640 

production,  1910-1921 72 

velvet,  acreage  in  1919 444 

world  production  and  acreage,  by  countries 638 

Beef- 
canned  and  pickled,  exports,  statistics 758 

cattle — 

milking   quality    improvement 28 

prices^ » 692-605,  734 

receipts  at  stockyards,  and  slaughter,  1921 608-699,715,785 

fifc6  also  Cattle,  beef. 

consumption  per  capita  1907-1921 312-316 

cost — 

of  production,  factors,  variations,  etc 265-275 

to  consumer,  distribution  of  profits 300 

cuts,    standardized 308-312 

exports,    statistijcs 744, 758 

grades,  standards 308-312 

imports,   1910^1920,   world   countries 700 

oils,  exports,  statistics 750 

production — 

rfreas 245-^264 

trend,  discussion ^ 317-321 

supply,  article  by  E.  W.  Sheets,  O.  B.  Baker,  O.  B.  Gibbons,  O.  C. 

Stine,  and  R.  H.  Wilcox 227-322 

world  countries  exports,  1910-1920 699 

Bees,  number  of  colonies  on  farms,  Jan,  1,  1920 488 

Beeswax — 

exports,  statistics 743 

imports,    statistics 737,  755 

Beets — 

statistics — 

production,   1910-1921 73 

summary,  191U,  1920,  1921 , 771 
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sugar —  Pifft 

acreajye  and  production,  by  States 658,659,665 

acreage    in   1919 457 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 811,825 

labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre,  by  States 811 

world  production,  by  countries 6^ 

Beeves,  by-products — 

price  fluctuations 302 

prices  at  Chicago  1909-1914 302 

Berry,  Columbian,  description 26 

Billbi|gs,  injuries  to  corn,  control  studies 186-187 

Binder- 
twine,  cost  as  factor  in  wheat  profits 117, 120 

wheat,  use  in  threshing 92,93 

Biological  Survey — 

receipts  in  1921 * 69 

stations  in  Alaska 60 

Blight,  chestnut,  destructiveness 42 

Blister  rust,  white-pine,  destructiveness 42 

Blue  vitriol,  use  against  bunt  in  wheat 1 HO 

Boards  of  trade,  supervision  by  Secretary 34r-35 

Boll  weevil- 
cotton — 

cost  in  destruction  of  cotton 41 

origin,  history,  habits,  and  control 349-352 

damage  to  cotton  crop,  by  States 613 

Injury  to  cotton  production 334.406 

spread  in  cotton  region,  map •  350 

BoUworm — 

cotton,  habits  and  control 354 

pink — 

eradication  work 42—13 

history  and  control  work 352-354 

BoUy  cotton,  description 381 

Bonds,  farm-loan,  and  farm-mortgage  extension 14, 15 

Borer — 

corn,  European,   Infested  area 187 

European-corn,  injuries,  and  control  studies ^ 187 

larger  cornstalk,  injuries  to  corn,  control  studies 187 

Boys*  clubs,  advantages * 37 

Brahman  cattle,  advantages  for  Cotton  Belt 254—255 

Bran,  prices  at  Minneapolis,  by  months,  1916-1921 608 

Brazil,  cotton-growing  increase 327 

Bread,  making  of,  flours  of  several  kinds 123-124 

Breeders,  wheat,  cooperation  with  market  specialists 21 

British  P^mpire,  agricultural  production,  comparison  with  United  States —       407 

Broom  corn,  statistics,  acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 73,  friS 

Buckwheat — 

acreage  in  1919 444 

cost  of  production  per  acre 826 

exports,  statistics 746 

harvesting  with  reaper,  note 89 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  etc 71, 72,  565-567 

yield  and  value  per  acre,  and  price 567 

Bud  selection,  perennial  plants 27 

Buenos  Aires,  freight  rates  on  wheat 138 

Buffaloes,  number  in  world  countries €75-680 

Buildings — 

Agriculture  Department,  condition 61-62 

farm,  value,  January  1,  1920 494 

Bulls,  purebred  beef  breeds  on  farms 241 

Bunt,  damage  to  wheat 110 

Burros,  number  and  value,  January  1.  1920 47*^ 

Bushel  weights  of  grains,  1902-1921 778 
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Butter—  •  Page. 

exports,  statistics 743, 757 

imports,  statistics 737 

prices L 703 

production — 

in  factories  in  1921 481 

on  farms  in  1919 480 

statistics,  production,  prices,  and  international  trade 703-705 

world  countries,  exports,  1909-1920 ' 704 

world  countries,  imports,  1909-1920 704 

Cabbagre — 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 829 

market  acreage  in  1919 460 

prices,  by  months  and  by  States , 648-649 

production,  acreage,  and  yield,  by  States 648 

shipments,  1917-1921,  by  States 649 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 648-649 

production.  1910-1921 72 

Calcium  arsenate,  use  against  cotton  pests 351,354 

Calfskins- 
exports,  statistics 744 

imports,  statistics 738,  765 

California — 

cotton  growing 372 

fruits,  production  and  prices - 634 

nuts,  production  and  prices 634 

oranges,  production  and  value,  1915-1921 633 

wheat-production  periods 89.  90, 91, 94,  95, 96 

Calves — 

births,  by  months 287 

condemnation  at  slaughter,  1907-1921 735 

number  raised  in  1919 475 

prices  at  principal  markets 692-605 

raising  for  baby  beef,  feed  and  labor  requirements 266-268 

receipts  at  stockyards,  and  slaughter,  1921 698-699,735 

slaughter,  1907-1921 316 

slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 291 

See  also  Cattle. 
Cane — 

acreage — 

by  States 660 

1919 457 

in  Hawaii 661 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

forage  or  fodder,  acreage  in  1919 445 

Louisiana  production,  1911-1921 657 

sorghum,  for  sugar,  acreage  In  1919 457 

Canker,  citrus,  control  cost,  etc 42 

Cantaloupes — 

cost  of  production  per  acre S29 

market — 

acreage,  1919 460 

shipments,  1917-1921,  by  States 654 

Carloads,  weight  of  various  commodities 791 

Carrots,  cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

Cattle- 
breeds,  distribution 242-244 

cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain,  by  States ^ 836-839 

importance  in  agriculture 227-232 

marketing  methods 277-280 

marketing,   seasonal    movement 287-292 

number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

number,  January  1.  1920 476 

number  on  farms,  map 229 
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Cattle — Contiaae<K 

beef — C.'on  tinned.  Paie. 

prices  at  Chicago,  monthly  averages 292-3U4 

publications  relating  to 322 

pure  brt*d,  number  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 478 

pure  bred,  value  and  numbers  on  farms,  etc 239-244 

westward  movement  of  industry 232-239 

condemnation  at  slaughter,  1907-1921 735 

dairy — 

number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

number,  Januarj'  1.  1920 477 

pure  bred,  number  on  farms  January  1,  1920 47S 

exports,  statistics 743,750.757 

fattening,  feed  and  labor  requirements 209-275 

io^ports,  statistics 737.  7G4 

industry — 

growth  and  extension * 232-239 

in  important  countries 230 

relation  to  soil  fertility 228 

numbers — 

increase  in  South,  1880-1920 338 

on  farms,  January  1,  1920 47.i 

pure  bred,  relation  to  other  cattle,  by  States 241 

range,  development  of  industry 1 235-238 

ratio  to  population,  and  slaughter 318-320 

slaughter — 

in  1907-1921 , 316 

monthly 289 

under  Federal  Inspection 290 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports,  and  exports 690-700 

testing  for  tuberculosis 45 

tick,  eradication  work 44 

tuberculous,  indemnity  funds 45 

Talue — 

comparison  with  hogs  and  sheep 228 

on  farms.  1910-1921 163 

wintering  in  Cotton  Belt,  feed  used  per  1,000  pounds 256 

world — 

countries,  number 675-680 

production 231 

Cattlemen,  loans,  needs  and  practices 275-277 

Ceiery,  shipments  1919-1921,  by  States a52 

Cereals — 

breeders,  cooperation  with  market  specialists 21 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

production  in  tons,  per  farmer 408 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  and  exi>orts,  1910-1921 71, 72,  74 

Cheese —  % 

exports,  statistics 737, 743^  750,  764 

production  in  factories  in  1921 482 

statistics,  production,  prices,  and  international  trade 705-707 

Chemistry  Bureau,  receipts  in  1921 69 

Chicago — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 135,  lv?6 

market  for  corn,  price  determination 217 

prices  of  wheat 145,146 

wheat  market - 92 

Chickens- 
breed  establishment 28 

pricef?,  1^)9-1921 709 

China- 
agricultural  production,  comparison  with  United  States 407 

cotton  production 327 

wheat  production,  note 81 
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Chinch  biig&—  Fsse. 

damage  to  wheat ^ 108, 109 

injury  to  corn,  control  studies 186-187 

Cholera,  hog,  control  progress 46 

Circulars,  preparation  for  teachers 30 

Citrus- 
canker,  control  cost,  etc 42 

fruits,  acreage  in,  1919 , 468 

Civil  Wai^  # 

effect —  • 

on  cotton  growing 331-334 

on  wheat  market 153 

relation  to  wheat  production,  note 93 

Climate— 

com,  remarks 103 

cotton  belt,  variations 341-343 

effect  on  wheat  growing 81 

influence  on  com  production  and  yield 181-183 

relation — 

to  crop,  selections 100 

to  wheat  marketing 132 

to  wheat  rotation 97 

Clover — 

acreage  in  1919 ^ 452 

and  timothy  mixed,  acreage  in  1919 449 

exports,  statistics 748 

prices,  by  months.  1910-1921 606 

production  and  value,  by  States  and  by  months 605-606 

production,  labor,  and  material  requirements  per  acre,  by  States.      816 

receipts  at  Chicago,  by  months,  1910-1922 606 

statistics,  production,  yield,  prices,  etc 605-606 

Club  work,  boys*  and  girls*,  progress 37, 38 

Cocoa — 

exports,  statistics 744,  747, 749 

imports,  statistics 738.  749,  753 

Coconuts,   imports,    statistics 741 

Codling  moth,  control  cost - 41 

Coffee- 
exports,  statistics 744, 749 

imports,    statistics 739,  749, 757,  766 

trade,  international,  1909-1920,  by  countries 669 

Cold  storage,  space,  by  States,  1921 793 

Colorado,  wheat  production  periods ' 92,96 

Colts- 
horse,  on  farms,  number,  January  1, 1920 471 

mule,  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 471 

Columbian  berry,  description 26 

Compressing,  cotton,  and  recompressing 374,390 

Cooperation — 

importance  in  eradication  of  pests 46 

in  forestry  work  and  fire  control 54,  56 

Copper  sulphate,  use  against  bunt  in  wheat —      110 

Oom^ 

acre,  labor  and  material  requirements  by  States 808 

acreage — 

annual.  In  United  States 161 

cut  for  forage  or  fodder,  in  1919 436 

for  grain,  in  1919 435 

graphic  showing 103 

in  South,  comparison  with  cotton 337 

yield,  and  production,  1866-1921 169 

advantages,  and  climate 103 

amount  required  to  purchase  various  farm  tools,  etc.,  1913,  1920, 
1921 216 
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Argentine,  production  and  exports,  1901-1921 205 

BeH— 

cattle  industry,  manngement,  fattening  methods,  etc 20D-265 

crop  •combinations 176-178 

location,  area,  and  description 175-176 

borer,  European,  area  infested Igl 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 560 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  1902-1921,  by  States_j_ 808,817-818 

cribbing,  methods 202 

crop — 

article  by  C.  E.  Lelghty,  C.  W.  Warburton,  O.  C.  Stlne,  and  O. 

E.  Baker 161-228 

marketing   channels 224 

cutting — 

for  silage,  etc 178-181 

with  harvester 180,181 

danger  and  effect  of  early  frosts 182 

destruction  by  smut,  1917-1920 185 

diseases,  injuries  and  effect  on  corn  yield 185,188 

early  history  and  crop  development 171-175,  219-220 

exports — 

1891-1920 203-205 

and  per  cent  of  crop,  1891-1920 204 

comparison  with  wheat 80 

statistics 746,751 

farmers  growing,  and  per  cent  of  all  farmers 162 

farms  producing  in  1919 l©^ 

feeding  to  live  stock 13 

freight  rates — 

in    1910-1921 207 

rail  and  ocean 207-20S 

grades,  condition  governing,  effect  on  prices,  etc 195-199 

grading,  quality,  etc.,  as  factors 195-199 

growing — 

Central  Northwest 105 

season  and  frost— 106 

season  and  requirements - ««       183 

season,  length,  various  sections 182 

handling  the  crop,  method ^ 178-181 

hauling,  cost  per  ton  per  mile 791 

husking  from  standing  stalks,  value 178, 192 

Imports — 

in   1914 205 

statistics 740,  758,  7t» 

leading  crop  in  United  States,  in  acreage  and  value 101 

lovSges.  causes,  and  extent.  1909-20 514 

market  prices,  determination  at  Chicago ^»      217 

marketing — 

movement  from  pro<lucing  farms 199-202 

receipts  at  principal  markets,  1917-1921 195-197 

marketings — 

monthly « 201 

per  cent  of  total  crop  in  1919 437 

merchantable,  per  cent  of  total  crop,  1886-1921,  1911-1920 198 

moisture — 

content  and  shrinkage  In  storage,  tests 202-208 

content,  principal  markets,  by  months 203 

monthly  movement  from  county  where  grown,  per  cent  of  crop,  1911- 

1920 200,201 

new,  shrinkage,  by  months,  O^year  average 208 

planting — 

date,  various  sections 183 

dates,  by  States 775 

season,  various  sections ^->„— .      184 
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price—  Page. 

annual,  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Liverpool,  1840-1921 218 

conditions,  and  outlook 219-226 

discount,  by  grades,  1920,  1921,  by  months 197 

trend,   1840-1921 217-219 

prices — 

at  principal  markets 514-515 

during  war  period,  with  comparisons ' 215, 217 

in  terms  of  beef 296 

on  farm,  1866-1920,  discussion,  etc 220-223 

on  farms,  and  farm  value  per  acre,  1866-1921 220 

on  farms,  and  marketings,  1909-1914,  by  months 213 

on  farms,  and  purchasing  power,  by  months,  1912-1921 214 

on  farms,  December  1,  1921,  with  comparisons 209-212 

regulation  by  grades,  fluctuation,  etc 195-199 

through  winter-fed  cattle 273-275 

variations,  seasonal  and  annual 212-215 

production — 

and  distribution 165 

and  exports^  Unltetl  States  and  Argentina,  average  1900-1920 206 

Argentina,  increase  in . 205-207 

conditions  governing 170 

cost  suggestions 188-194 

cost  survey 189, 191 

cost  variations,  factors 190-194 

cost  working  standards,  studies,  etc 188-190 

costs,   estimating   methods,   and   samples 193-194 

factors   influencing 181-187 

financing  methods 208 

in  1830,  1859,  1879,  1899,  1919 171-173 

in  1919,  ratio  to  production,  1911-1920 437 

in  every  State 161 

in  United  States,  1911-1920 198 

in  United  States,  1912,  1920,  1921,  acreage,  yield,  etc. 168-171 

'  per  capita  and  yield  per  acre 432 

per  capita,  1870-1922 222 

price  and  purchasing  power  December  1,  1866-1921 1      222 

relation  to  meat  supply 225-226 

purchasing  power — 

determination  method 215 

in   1866-1921 220-222 

maintenance    methods 224-225 

receipts,  by  grades,  principal  markets,  1917-1921 196 

rots,  investigations 27 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc.,  1921 71,72,74,80,507-519 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

surplus  production,   areas 199 

sweet — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

♦  market  acreage  in  1919 •    462 

use — 

and  value  for  food  and  a  feed  for  stock 164-165 

for  food  and  per  cent  of  crop :.-      165 

uses — 

and  value 1^ 

on  farms  and  per  cent  of  crop 165 

value — 

comparison  with  other  crops -      164 

of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

of  crop  in  United  States,  1910-1914,  and  1915-1919 _ 164 

on  farms,   1910-1921 - 163 

world — 

exports  by  countries,  1909-1920 519 

imports  by  countries,  1909-1920 519 
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production —  Pa«e. 

and   exports 781 

by  countries 166-168 

equal  to  any  otiier  cereal 161 

in   1895-1921,  1919-1921 167,168 

increase,  1895-1897  to  1918-1921 168 

yield— 

and  value  per  acre,  and  price,  1917-1921 512 

increase,  aid  of  Agriculture  Department  and  coll^^ 175 

Cotton- 
acre,  labor,  and  material  requirements,  by  States 809 

acreage — 

and  production  in  1919 434 

decrease,  1921,  price 13 

yield  and  production,  1866-1921,  trend -  335-336 

American-Egyptian,  location  of  cr<^  and  quality  of  fiber 372 

angular  leaf-spot,  nature  and  control 357 

anthracnose,  nature,  and  control 356-357 

bales,  size,  shape,  and  weight 373-374 

baling 1 373 

Belt— 

beef-cattle   industry 254-258 

definition,  and  general  conditions 338-348 

soils,  climate,  and  farm  practices 340^-348 

boll  w^eevil,  history,  habits,  and  control 349-352 

bollworm,  habits  and  control - 354 

boUy,  description 381 

classification  by  Agriculture  Department SSr* 

compress,   description :«. 373 

consuming  markets — —      38r> 

consumption — 

in  1896-1921 391 

of  crop 391-400 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 809,  819 

crop — 

American,  deterioration  in  quality 400-4^>4 

importance  in  the  South 323-324 

1920,  slump  in  price 13 

cultural  practices  against  boll  weevil 3ri2 

diseases,  description  and  control 355-357 

Egyptian,    description 329 

export  markets 384,385 

exports 3U8, 394.396-399 

exports — 

reduction  in  1920  effect  on  prices.  1921 396, 4<M 

statistics 745, 749,  751 

to  specified  countries,  1896-1921 391} 

farms,  organization  for  profitable  production 365-307 

fertilizers 348 

future,  markets  or  exchanges 385 

ginning,  baling,  and  compressing 372-375 

grading i 378-381 

growers,    financing 367-369 

growing — 

foreign   competition 401-402 

one-variety  communities,  benefits 402— i04 

under  irrigation  farm  practices 347 

handling   and  marketing 370-390 

hauling,  cost  per  ton  per  mile 791 

imports :__       393 

imports,    statistics 739,  749, 759, 766 

improvement  by  use  of  better  varieties 402 

industry — 

problems,  improved  methods  and  outlook 400-106 

leaf  worm,  habits  aind  control 354 

long-staple,  fiber  length  and  quality Y— =— — rrlrs      ^^ 
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losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 G13 

marketing rL 370-300 

marketing  and  piicee 385-390 

markets,    classification   and   location 383-385 

pests,  description  and  control 349-354 

picking  dates  in  Texas 342 

Pima,  fiber  length 372 

planting,  by  States 775-770 

dates,  in  Texas 342 

press,  description 373,  375 

prices —  -i 

1866-1921 610,612-615 

and    quotations,   variations 385-387,388-390 

comparison  with  wages  and  farm  supplies,  1910-1921 364r-365 

production — 

and  consumption,  1913-14  and  1920-21,  comparison 405 

and  reports 781 

by  countries 60(M310 

by  years  and  by  States 610-612 

conparison   of  long-staple  with   short-staple 371 

cost,  studies,  results 357-565 

costs,  figuring,  example 362-863 

costs,   variations 358-^2 

per  capita  and  yield  per  acre 432 

shifts  in  regiott  since  1839l 330-385 

recompressing 374, 390 

root  knot,  cause  and  prevention 356 

rust,  cause  and  control 356 

sea-Island — 

description 327,  329 

quality,  and  decrease  in  quantity 372,374 

selling  in  the  seed 375-376 

short-staple,  fiber  length  and  quality 370-371 

situation,  article  by  A.  M.  Agelasto,  C.  B.  Doyle,  G.  S.  Meloy,  and 

O.  C.  Stine 323-406 

snaps,  description 381 

spot  markets,  location  and  functions 383-385 

standards,   ofiicial,   distribution 379-^81 

statistics — 

acreage,  profluction,  value,  etc 71,73,75.609-616 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

supply — 

and  distribution,  1905-1921 393-394 

1921.  and  prices 44>4 

Texas  root  rot,  result** 356 

.trade,  international — 

1866-1921,  by  years  and  by  countries 610,616 

charts 397,^98 

transportation,  practices .•-      3J)0 

types,  commercial,  description 327-330 

upland — 

long-staple,  description 329 

short-staple,  description 329^30 

value — 

comparison  with  other  crops 324 

of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat ^^0 

on  farms,  1910-1921 163 

varieties — 

improvement 402 

protection  by  community  action 402-404 

warehouses,  location  and  use 376-378 

warehousing 376-378 

wilt,  cause  and  prevention 355-356 

world — 

production 324-327 
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production  and  exports ' 781 

production  by  countries,  1909-1920 609-610 

yield  and  value,  by  States 612 

Cottonseed — 

crushing  process  and  products  obtained 376.399 

delinthig 376,  381 

disposal  at  public  ginneries 375 

exiiorts,  statistics 748 

handling  and  uses 376,  399-400 

meal,  prices  at  Memphis,  by  months 604 

oil- 
exports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 800 

imports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 860 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1922 618 

production,  imports  and  exports,  1912-1921 799 

trade,  international,  by  countries 618 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1921 617 

production  and  value  by  States 617 

products,  value  and  increased  demands 1—  376, 399-400 

Cotton-free  zones,  enforcement  in  fight  against  weevil 352,  353 

Cottons,  Asiatic,  description ; 330 

CowT)eas — 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 641 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

Cows«— 

cost  of  feed  and  labor  in  producing  baby  beef 268 

dairy — 

feed  and  labor  requirements,  by  States 835 

yearly  cost,  production  and  by-products,  by  States 833-835 

milk,  number  and  value,  and  prices 600-692 

Cradle,  wheat,  harshest  use 87, 8B 

Cranberries — 

acrt^ge  in  1919 46D 

production,  acreage,  value,  by  States 634 

Credit- 
cotton  growers',  forms  and  rates 867-380 

farmers* — 

beef  production,  importance 275-277 

difficulties 11,15 

kinds  of  loan 121 

form,  for  wheat  marketing 133 

Crop — 

Estimates  Bureau,  consolidation 16 

reports,  service  work 40 

Cropping  systems,  representative  cotton  farms 365-367 

Crops — 

acreage  and  value,  relative  importance,  1919 432 

advantages  and  selection 104. 105 

combinations — 

in  Corn  Belt 176 

in  Cotton  Belt 343-346 

composite — 

conditions,  monthly,  1910-1921 777 

yields,  1917-1921,  by  States 777 

cost  of  production,  1920 4 

diversification  in  the  South 336-338, 366 

diversified,  acreage,  comparison  with  cotton 337 

farm,  production  and  marketing,  cost  studies . 28 

prices — 

conditions  determining 2-3 

index  numbers,  1908-1921 781 

reduction,  1920 4,  8, 12-13 

production,  labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre 808-832 

purchasing  power,  reduction 6-7 
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galea —  p**"* 

by  farmers,  monthly  percentage 779 

by  fanners,  per  cent  of  all  receipts,  by  States 780 

rotations  for  Corn  Belt,  conditions  goveminR 176-178 

statistics,  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770-772 

value — 

by  States,  comparisons 773 

of  all  in  United  States,  1919 433 

per  acre,  1866-1921 772 

Cucumbers,  cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

Cull  products,  farm,  utilization  studies 28 

Currants,  imports,  statistics 740, 755 

Dairy  products — 

exports,  statistics 74,  743,  749,  750,  757,  758 

imports,  statistics 737,  749,  753,  757,  764 

prices 13 

receipts  from  farm  sales  during  1919 479 

reports,  periodical 40 

tiee  alHo  Butter;  Cheese;  Milk. 
Dakota.    See  North  Dakota. 

Dakotas,  wheat-proiluction  periods 94,96 

Dates,  imports,  statistics 740,  755 

Day,  length,  relation  to  plant  growth,  studies 27 

Delinting,  cotton  seed,  and  uses  of  linters 376,381-382 

Demonstration,  home  work,  Increase 36-37,38 

I^partment.     See  Agriculture  Department. 
Diseases — 

com,  Injuries,  effect  on  yield ^ 185-186 

grain,  relation  to  market  values 22 

plant  and  animal,  control  work 41 

Diversification,  crop,  in  the  South 3.36-338,366 

Doyle,  C.  B.,  A.  M.  Agelasto,  G.  S.  Meloy,  and  O.  C.  Stine,  article  (m 

•'  The  cotton  situation  " 323-406 

Drainage,  investigations  of 28 

Drought,  effect  on  wheat  quality 127 

Drugs,  composition  research 28 

Dry- 
farming,  whent  rotation,  factors  in  choice 97 

land,  wheat  production 93,94,96 

Durum  wheat,  production,  yield,  and  district 123,124 

Economics — 

Agricultural  Bureau,  organization 16-18 

agricultural,   study 1S>-18 

home  .study 31 

Education — 

agricultural,  extension  and  improvement 29-31 

graduate  training  in  Department 65-66 

Eggs- 
exports,   statistics 743 

Imports,  statistics 737 

prices  snd  hohiings 708 

Egypt,  cotton  production 325 

Egyptian  cotton,  de8crii)tion 329 

Electric  lights,  use  on  farms,  statistics 788 

Elevator,  wheat,  use  in  marketing 

Elevators,  grain,  remarks  and  illustrations 131 

Equipment,  farm,  manufacture,  1920 795-798 

Expenditures,  Agriculture  Department,   1921 69 

Experiment  stations — 

funds,  State  and  Federal 29 

research  work,  exr>enditures  in  1921 70 

Ebcplosives,  manufacture  from  linters . 382 

Exports — 

agricultural  products,   statistics 744-748,750-752,769 

barley  for  world  countries,  1911-1920 - 558 
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cattle,    statistics 743,750,  To? 

cofiee.  190^1920,  by  countries 669 

corn — 

aDd  vev  cent  of  croii,  liB91-1920 204.2l« 

for  1891-1920 203,205 

for  world  countries,  1909-1920 519 

cotton 303,394,396^^09 

cotton,   186^1921 : 610,  616 

cottonseed  oil — 

by   countries,   1909-1920 61S 

1913-1920,  world  countries 800 

farm  products,  1910-1921 74-7I> 

flaxseed,  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 574-^75 

hides  and  skins,  1909-1920,  world  countries 6S1 

hops,  1910-1921 636 

horses  and  mules,  1918-1920 l 743 

linseed  oil,  1913-1920,  world  countries 803 

markets  for  cotton 384, 385 

meat  and  meat  products,  1911-1920,  world  countries 682 

mutton,  1910-1920,  world  countries 718 

oats  of  w^orld  countries,  1911-1920 551 

oliTe  oil,  15)13-1020,  w<5rld  countries 801 

peanut  oil,  1913-1920,  world  countries 802 

I)eaDuts,  by   countries ♦_  646-647 

pork,  1910-1920,  world  countries 729 

potatoes — 

for  186fJ-1921 583 

world  countries 590 

rice,  of  world  countries,  1909-1920 579 

rye,  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 565 

sheep.  19ia-1920 743 

swine,  1918-1920 743 

tea,  by  countries 668 

rejretablp  oils,  1912-1921 . 790 

wheat,  for  world  countries.  1909-1920 538 

wool,  190^1920,  world  countries - 722 

Extension  work — 

agencies  employed . 37-38 

aid  to  negro  farmers 36 

consolidation  of  offices 35-36 

for  Improvement  of  farm  homes 31 

In  States,  expenditures,  1921 70 

offices  consolidation 35-36 

supplemental  funds  by  States  and  counties 36 

unified  programs 38 

Farm — 

Ameriam,  investment,  organization,  etc 410 

animals — 

number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

See  al90  Animals;  Live  stock. 

buildings,  value,  January  1,  1920 494 

crops —  • 

acreage  and  production,  1910-1921,  statistics 71-73 

purchasing  power  of  1  acre,  per  cent  of  1914 782-783 

statistics  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770-772 

entei-prises,  selection  by  cotton  farmers,  examples 365-367 

implements — 

and  equipment  manufacture,  1920 795-798 

and  machinery,  value.  January  1,  1920,  and  per  farm 494 

labor — 

supplv  and  demand,  1019-1922_ 786 

wages,  1910-1921 784-785 

lands — 

area  in  Uuite<l  States 23 

increase   in   value . 3,4,10,24 

value  per  acre,  January  1,  1920 ^_^___--_l_^-      492 
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Farm — Continued.  PaK«- 

Management  Office,  consolidation 16 

organization,  importance 225 

prices — 

relation  to  high  freight  rates 7-10 

slump  in  leading  crops 12 

products — 

carload  weights 791 

cost  data 804-845 

production  and  exports,  statistics 71-7(> 

railway  freight  tonnage,  1916-1921 790 

sales  by  fanners,  monthly  percentages 779 

value,  1879-1921 772 

profits  increase,  study  of  production  cost •      111 

property,  value,  January  1,  1920 ' 493 

wages  redaction,  disproportionate 5,12 

women,  aid  by  home  demonstration  work 36-37 

Parmer —     . 

American,  efficiency 5, 24 

income  uncertainty 1-6 

study  of  production  cost,  point  of  view 112 

Farmers — 

condition,  discussion  by  Secretary 1-13,66 

cotton — 

loans  and  interest  ra^es 367-369 

marketing  policy 387-388 

selection  of  enterprises,  examples 365-367 

credit,  difficulties 11, 15 

difficulties,  matter  of  natlonnl  concern 11 

legislation  for 13-15 

loans,  interest  rates,  by  States .  778 

losses  by  increasefl  prices  of  land 10-11 

negro,  aid  by  extension  workers 36 

number  growing  corn,  and  per  cent  of  all  farmers 162 

number  in  United  States 407-408 

number  reporting  use  of  gas,  electric  lights,  and  telephones 788 

numbers  growing  wheat,  by  States 78 

profits  Increase,  suggestion  for 119 

sales — 

per  cent  of  receipts  by  classes 780 

receipts,  monthly  percentage 779 

seed-grain  loans  in  1921 70 

supplies — 

cost,  comparison  with  farm  wages,  1910-1921 193 

prices,  table,  1909-1921 782-783 

Farming,  tractor,  cost  data 806-807 

Farms —  , 

average  acreage,  January  1,  1920 491 

beef  cattle,  number  reporting  pure  bred,  by  States 241 

cotton — 

organization  for  profitable  production 365-367 

supplies  and  wages,  cost,  comparison  with  cotton  prices,  1910- 

1921 •- 364-365 

crop  production  and  marketing  cost,  studies 28 

extent  of  tenancy,  etc 498 

home  improvement,  by  extension  workers 31 

number  and  acreage 487,490 

operation — 

by  color«»d  owners  or  tenants  January  1,  1920 501 

by  owners  or  tenants,  value,  etc 498  . 

by  white  owners  or  tenants,  number  January  1,  1920 500 

practices  in  Cotton  Belt  variations 346-348 

value,  and  per  cent  on  land,  buildings,  and  live  stock 497 

Fattening — 

beef  cattle- 
cost,  feed,  and  labor  requirements 26^275 

cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain,  by  States 836-839 

lambs,  cost  per  head,  by  States ^g^._^^y-^^f 
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Feed—  P»«i. 

baby  beef,  requirements 266-263 

expenditure  per  farm,  in  1919 495 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1921 603-601 

requirements  for  cattle  in  Cotton  Belt 256-258 

Fertilizer- 
cost — 

as  factor  in  wheat  profits 117 

in  cotton  production 361,362,363 

expenditure  per  farm,  in  1919 496 

Fertilizers,  cotton 348 

Fibers — 
animal — 

exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737, 764 

vegetable,  imports,  statistics 739,  749,  753,  754,  759,  766 

Figs,   imports,  statistics 740,  755 

Filberts,  Imports,  statistics 741 

Finance,  wheat  storage  and  movement 133-134 

Fire,  protection  work  in  forests 54,  55, 56 

Flail,  wheat  harvest  use 87, 88 

Flax — 

acreage  in  1919 446 

cost  of  production  per  acre _ 830 

harvesting  with  reaper,  note 89 

imports,  statistics 739,  753,  754,  766 

statistics,  acreage  production,  value,  etc 568-575 

Flaxseed — 

exports  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 ; 574-575 

imports — 

of  world  countries.  1911-1920 574-575 

statistics 748,  753,  754,  761,  767 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 572 

statistics,  acreage  pr(»duction,  value,  etc 73,570-575 

Florida,  oranges,  production  and  value,  1915-1921 633 

Flour — 

exports,  statistics 747, 752. 761 

imiwrts,    statistics 740,  753,  754 

kinds  and  blends,  discussion 123 

prices  per  barrel  for,  1913-1921 533 

Fodder — 

cane,  acreage  in  1919 446 

corn,  acreage  cut  in  1919 436 

sorghum,  acreage  in  1919 445 

Food— 

and  drugs  act,  administration 32 

composition,  research 1 28 

corn,  use  and  value 164 

Inspection,  service  work 40 

production,  relation  to  farming 18 

supi)lies  Inspection  for  other  departments 40 

supply,  importance  to  Nation 1-3 

surplus,  neiHl  by  starving  nations 6 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  control jt 42 

Forage — 

acreage   in   1919 447 

cane,  acreage  in  1919 446 

character  on  western  ranges 251 

com — 

acreage  cut 179 

acreage  cut  in  1919 436 

kinds  and  production  in  1919,  by  States 262 

sorghum,  acreage  in  1919 445 

Forecasts,  weather,  service  work 39 

Foreign — 

competition,  relation  to  high  freight  rates 9-10 

nations,  need  of  surplus  crops -.-..-_-.------.  6 
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Forest — 

products —  Page. 

exports,   statistics 745-746,  749, 756,  762-768,  769 

imports,   statistics 739-740,749,756,768 

laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis 53 

utilization 57 

Service — 

cooperation  with  othor  bureaus 58-59 

receipts,  1921 69 

Forestry,  agricultural  problem 58-59 

Forests —  * 

acreage  in  1920 426-427 

conservation  and  protection 54-57 

destruction  by  wasteful  methods 52 

experiment  stations,  scope  of  work 53,  55 

National — 

area,  by  States 792 

designation  and  administration 51-57 

policy  of  administration 52-54 

revenue  from  various  sources 792 

roads,  appropriati<m 50 

timber  uses,  statistics 792 

utilization  for  grazing \ 57 

new,  purchases  to  protect  watershe<ls 53,55 

private,  owners'  cooperation  with  Government 54 

protection  from  fire 54,55,56 

Formaldehyde,  use  against  bunt  in  wheat 110 

Freight- 
rates — 

aid   to  foreign  comi)etition &-10 

relation  .to  farmers'  incomes 7-10 

ocean,  for  corn,  1910-1921 207 

tonnage  on  railways,  farm  pnxiucts  and  other,  1916-1921 790 

Frost  risk  in  Iowa  and  North  Dakota 106 

Frosts,  early,  danger  to  corn  crop 182 

Fruits- 
acreage  and  value  in  1919 463 

bu8h,  acreage  in  1919 469 

citrus,  acreage  in  1919 468 

fresh  or  dried — 

exports,  statistics 746,  760 

imports,  statistics 740,  757,  766 

improvement  by  bud  selection 27 

market  receipts,  1916-1921 652-666 

statistics — 

acreage,  production  value,  etc 72, 625-634 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

Fuel,  tractor,  requirements  and  cost  per  acre 806 

Fungi,  damage  to  wheat 110 

Future — 

markets,  cotton,  domestic  and  foreign 385 

trading  act,  administration 34-35 

Gas,  use  on  farms,  statistics 788 

Georgia — 
cotton — 

farms,  organization  for  profit,  examples 365-367 

production  costs 363 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

Gibbons.  C.  E.,  O.  E.  Baker,  E.  W.  Sheets.  O.  C.   Stine,  and  R.  H. 

Wilcox,  article  on  **  Our  beef  supply  " 227-322 

Gin,  cotton,  roller  and  saw,  description  and  use 372-373 

Ginneries,  public,  custom  work 375 

Ginning,  cotton,  machines,  description  and  use 372-375 

Gipsy  moth,  control  work 43 

Girls'  clubs,  advantages 37 

Glucose,  exports -—  751,  760 
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Glue —  ^Bw^ 

exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics . 737 

Goats — 

condemnation  at  slaugliter,  1907-1921 ; 736 

number — 

in  world  countries 675-680 

on  farms  and  ranges,  Jan.  1,  192Q - 486 

Goatslcins,  imports,  statistics 1 738,  755, 765 

Grades — 

cori^  relation  to  marketing  and  prices 195-199 

cotton,  official  standards 37&-381 

standard,  for  cattle  and  beef 308-312 

Grading,  cotton 378-381 

Graduate  work,  department : 65-66 

Grain — 

diseases  in  relation  to  market  values 22 

exports,  statistics 746,  747,  751, 752, 753, 760-761 

imports,    statistics 740, 753, 754 

exchange,    supervision 14, 34-35 

harvest  time  relations 100 

marketing  studies ^ 21-22 

products — 

exports,  statistics 746. 747 

imports,    statistics 746-747 

selection  for  rotation  with  wheat 97 

statistics  of  crops  of  1921 507-^580 

storage,  capacity  of  mills  and  elevators,  by  States,  1918 794 

Grains — 
small — 

acreage  In  comparison  with  wheat 99 

cut  for  hay,  acreage  in  1919 453 

use  as  feed,  profits 13 

weights  per  bushel,  estimates,  1902-1921 778 

Grapefruit,  imports,  statistics 740,  757 

Grapes — 

imports,  statistics 740 

shipments,  1919-1921,  by  States 654 

Grapevines,  acreage  in  1919 467 

Grasses — 

tame,  acreage  in  1919 452 

use  in  rotation  with  wheat 97 

wild,  salt,  or  prairie,  acreage  in  1919 450- 

Grasshoppers,  damage  to  wheat 108, 109 

Grazing— 

capacity  of  western  ranges 251-253 

forest ' '^7 

Great  Basin,  wheat  production 1 91 

Great  Plains — 

wheat  production 95,  96 

wheat  rotation 97 

Growing  season,  average  length 419 

Grubs,  white,  injury  to  corn  crop,  control  studies 186-187 

Gums,  imports,  statistics . 739, 749 

Hams  and  shoulders,  exports,  statistics 759 

Har\'est — 

monthly,  of  crops,  percentages 774 

order  of  precedence  with  grains . 100 

Harvesters,  wheat,  methods  of  use 92,93 

Harvester-thrasher,  use  in  wheat  harvest f& 

Harvesting  com,  cutting  with  har\'e8ter 180, 181 

Hauling,  by  wagon  and  motor-truck,  cost,  etc.,  1906,  1916 791 

Hawaii— 

sugar  production  1913-1920 661 

sugar  production  1856-1921 657 
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Hay—  I'aF'- 

acre,  labor  and  material  requirements  by  States 814-815 

acreage — 

1919 ^ 447 

in  South,  1879-1919 337 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 814-515,828 

exports,  statistics 747,  749 

growing  in  Central  Northwest 105, 106 

imports,  statistics 741,  749 

losses,  causes  and  extent  1909-1920 600 

market  receipts,  by  months  atid  years 602 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 595-601 

production — 

and  value  by  States 595-599 

1919,  by  States 263-264 

per  capita  and  yield  per  acre 432 

shipments,  by  months,  1910-1921 603 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc.,  1849-1921 73. 80, 595-603 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

wild,  production  1919,  by  States -- 2a3 

yield  and  prices,  by  States 598. 

Hemp—; 

acreage  In  1919 , 446 

imports,  statistics 739,  753,  754,  766 

Hereford  cattle,  distribution 242 

Hessian  fly,  damage  to  wheat 108, 109 

Hides- 
exports — 

statistics 744 

world  countries,  1909-1920 681 

Imports — 

statistics 738,  755,  765 

world  countries,  1909-1920 681 

prices,  Chicago,  1910-1921 700 

Hog  cholera,  control  progress 46 

Hogs- 
condemnation  at  slaughter,  1907-1921 735 

importance  In  consumption  of  corn 1G4 

market  receipts  at  stoc^ards,  and  slaughter,  1915-1921 715,  727-728,  735 

number — 

and  value,  January  1,  1920 -470 

in  world  countries 675-680 

increase  in  South,  1880-1920 338 

on  farms,  January  1,  1920 483 

prices , 723-725 

ratios  with  corn,  1910-1921 729 

registered,  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 484 

statistics,  number,  value,  Imports,  and  exports 722-729 

value,  comparison  with  cattle  and  sheep 228 

weight  1921  and  12-year  average  at  principal  markets 729 

See  also  Swine. 

Home  economics,  study 31 

Homes,  farm — 

improvement  by  extension  workers 31 

number  reporting  water  supply 506 

Homesteads,  relation  to  wheat  production,  note 93 

Honey —  * 

exports,    statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

reports   semimontlUy 40 
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Hop9—  !•«««• 

consumption  by  brewers  1910-1921 638 

exports,  statistics 747. 749,  752.  761 

imports,    statistics 741, 749,  754 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 636-637 

production  and  value,  by  States 636 

statistics  ,acreap:e.  production,  value,  etc 635-637 

trade,  International,  by  countries,  1910-1921 636,637 

world  production,  1895-1920,  and  by  countries 63.') 

Horse — 

American  utility  type 28 

feeds,  kinds  and  amounts  per  animal,  by  States 846 

labor — 

cost,  as  factor  In  wheafproflts 116, 117 

factor  in  wheat  production 120 

Horses — 

colts,  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 471 

cost  of  keeping  on  farm 805 

exports,  statistics 743.  757 

imports,  statistics , 737.  764 

number — 

and  value,"  January  1, 1920 470 

in  world  countries 675-680 

on  farms,  January  1,  1920 472.  474 

prices 684-686,  689.  734 

receipts  at  principal  markets 686 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports  and  exports 684-689 

Horticultural  Board,  receipts  in  1921 69 

Husking,  com,  from  stalk,  notes 178, 192 

Idaho,  wheat  production  periods 90.94 

Illinois- 
cattle  industry,  historical  notes 233-235 

wheat  production  periods 88,93,94,96 

Implements,  farm — 

manufacture,  1920 795-798 

value  on  January  1,  1920 494 

imports — 

agricultural  products,  statistics 737-743,  753-756,  769 

barley  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 558 

cattle,  1918-1920 737,  764 

coffee,  1900-1920,  by  countries 669 

-  com — 

for  1914 205 

of  world  countries,  1909-1920 519 

cotton 393 

cotton,   1866-1921 610,610 

cottonseed  oil — 

by  countries,   1909-1920 618 

1913-1920,   world  countries 800 

flaxseed  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 574-575 

hides  and  skins.   1909-1920,   world   countries 681 

hogs.   1018-1920 737 

hops,   1910-1921 636 

horses,    1918-1920 737 

linseed  oil,  1913-1920,  world  countries 803 

meat  and  meat  prmlucts,  1911-1920.  world  countries 682 

mutton.  1910-1920,  world  countries 71« 

oats  of  world  countries.  1911-1920 551 

olive  oil,  1913-1920,  world  countries 801 

peanut  oil.  1913-1921,  world  countries 802 

peanuts,  by  countries 646-647 

pork,  1910-1920,  world  countries 729 

potatoes — 

for    1866-1921 ^ 583 

world  countries 590 

rice  of  world  countries,  1909-1920 579 

rye  of  world  countries.  1911-1920 ^.^^^^^^^eegfe       «» 
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Imports — Continued.  Page. 

shec-p.   1918-1920 737 

swine,  191<S-1920 737 

tea,  by  countries 668 

vejfetable   oils,   1912-1921 799 

wheat — 

for  world  countries,  1909-1920 538 

graphic   showing 156, 157 

wool.  1909-1920,  world  countries 722 

Income — 

farm,  nature  and  uncertainty 1-6 

national,   farmers*  percentage 1,2 

India— 

agricultural  production,  comparison  with  United  States 407 

cotton   production 325 

rubber,  trade,  international.  1909-1920,  by  countries 673 

Indiana,  wheat  production  periods 89,91 

Insect,  pest  control  studios 28 

Insecticide  act,  administration 32 

Insects,  corn  enemies,  injuries,  causes,  and  control 186-187 

Inspection — 

food  service  work j. 40 

meat,  statistics.  1907-1921 73.5-736 

wheat,  discussion  of  details 129-130 

Insurance,  crop,  discussion 121 

Interest  rates — 

on  short-time  loans,  by  States 778 

to  farmers  in  Southern  States 3G8 

Iowa — 

crop  selection,  changes 104 

growing  season  and  frost 106 

leading  corn  State,  1911-1920 198 

wheat  production,  periods 88,96 

Ivory,  vegetable,  imi>ort,  statistics _* 739,749 

Joint  worm,  damage  to  wheat 108,109 

Judgment  notices,  number  filed  during  year 33 

Jute,  imports,  statistics 739,  753.  754.  766 

Kafir- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 812 

acreage  in  South,  1879-1919 337 

cost  of  producti<m  p<t  acre  by  States 812,826 

Kafirs,  statistics,  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

Kan.^sas  City — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 135 

prices  of  wheat,  discounts  by  grades 144, 145 

Kansas — 

loans  to  farmers,  kinds  of  security 121 

wheat — 

movement,  remarks 133 

productive  periods 90,  91,  92.  93,  94,  96 

KarochI,  freight  rates  ou  wheat 136 

Kids,  number  on  farms  and  ranges,  January  1,  1020 486 

Labor,  chore  hours  per  farm,  by  States 841 

cost — 

and  requirements  in  baby  beef  production 2f»7-J<KS 

In  cotton  production 301.302 

distribution  by  seasons  In  Cotton  Belt -   .      345 

expenditure  for  wairos,  per  farm,  in  1919 496 

farm — 

as  factor  in  cost  of  wheat  production  ._. .__     .-.    V?0 

power,  cost  comparisons  of  tractor  and  horse .. SO.'^.  >«>7 

relation  to  crop  selection 105 
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Labor — Continued. 

farm — Continued.  ^«* 

supply  and  demand,  1919-1922 786 

wages,  1910-1921 784-7a5 

horse,  chore  hours  per  farm,  by  States 841 

Influence  on  cost  of  corn  production,  studies 1^-193 

wages  on  farms,  comparison  with  corn  prices,  1910-1921 193 

wheat  growing,  as  factor  in  profit  making 115-118 

Laborers,  farm — 

decrease  in  number 5, 12 

hiring  periods  and  percentages 785 

Lambs — 

fattening,  cost  per  head,  by  States 842-844 

number  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 485 

registered,  on  farms  January  1,  1920 484 

Land- 
area  in  United  States  and  uses  and  conditions 23 

banks,  interest  on  farm  loan  bonds 14 

cost  as  factor  in  wheat  profits lift,  118 

farm,  location  and  description 422 

improved — 

in  farms 23.  423 

operation  by  tenants  and  croppers 499 

in  harvested  crops 424 

rents  increase 10-^11 

utilization  study 22-24 

Lands — 

acreage  per  capita 431 

crop,  relation  to  population;  1850-1920 481 

farm — 

increase  in  value 3,4,10,24 

prices  for  wheat  growing,  note 118 

value  per  acre,  January  1, 1920 492 

irrigated  and  irrigable,  acreage  in*  1919 429 

plow,  value,  1919-1922,  by  States 786 

relief  map  of  United  States 417 

use  in  1920  and  possible  use 430 

wet,  acreage  needing  drainage 42S 

Lard — 

exports,  statistics 744,  751, 758.  750 

prices 731.  732 

Laws — 

administration  by  Agriculture  Department 31-33 

violation,  cases  in  department 33 

Leaf  spot,  angular,  cotton  disease,  control 1 357 

Leaf  worm,  cotton,  habits  and  control 354 

Legislation,  aid  for  farmers ' lS-15 

Legume^^ 

acreage  in  South,  1870-1919^ 337 

annual,  cut  for  hay,  acreage  in  1919 453 

growing  in  Cotton  Belt 346 

hay  production  in  1919,  by  States 264 

use  in  rotation  with  wheat ^ 9^1 

Leiqhty,  C.  E. — 

C.  R.  Ball,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  O.  E.  Bakee,  article  on  "  Wheat  produc- 
tion and  marketing" 77-160 

C.  W.  Warbubton,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  O.  B.  Bakes,  article  on  "The 
corn  crop  " ^ 161-226 

Lemons — 

exports,   statistics 746 

Imports,  statistics ^ 740, 755 

Lettuce,  shipments,  1919-1921,  by  States 653 

Library,  number  of  books  and  increase  during  year .- 29 

Licorice  root,  imports,  statistics 741,749 

Light,  relation  to  plant  grov/th,  studies 27 

Linseed — 

exports,  statistics i 761 

imports,  statistics /:_-,-^,-_«4-^       767 
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Linseed — Con  tin  ued. 

oil 3P8g8. 

exports,  1913-1920,  world  countries. ^ 803 

imports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 803 

production,  imports  and  exports,  1912-1921 799 

Lint,  cotton — 

five  important  types 328 

production,  cost  variations 358-362 

Linters — 

consumption.  190^1921 393,395 

production  in  1899-1921,  and  uses ^_  381-382 

removal  from  cottonseed 370,381 

supply  and   distribution,   1905-1921 395 

Live  stock — 

farm,  nnmber  and  value,   January  1,   1920 470 

feed,  use  mf  com 165 

marketings,  1900-1921 734 

owners'  indemnity  for  tul)erculous  cattle 45 

prices — 

by  age  or  class,  1916-1922 ^ 734 

encouragement 13 

products,  sales,  by  monthly  percentage 779 

sales — 

by  farmers,  monthly  percentage 779 

by  farmers'  per  cent  of  all  receipts,  by  States :      780 

slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection • 735 

statistics,  1921 675-736 

value  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 495 

values  by  States,  comparisons 733 

Liverpool — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 136, 137 

prices   of  wheat 145,146 

Loans,  farmers — 

in  Southern  States,  forms  and  rates „_  367-369 

interest  ratea  by  States * 778 

Louisiana — 

cane-sugar  production,  1911-1921 659 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

pink    bollworm,    control    work 353 

Lumber — 

exports,  statistics 745,  756,763 

Imports,  statistics 740,  756,  768 

Macaroni,  etc.,  Imports,  statistics 755 

Machinery,  farm — 

manufacture,   1920 796-797 

value,  January  1,  1920.  and  per  farm 494 

Madison,  forest-products  laboratory 53 

Man  labor — 

cost  as  factor  in  wheat  profits 116 

factor  in  wheat  production 120 

Manila  hemp,  imports,  statistics 739,753.754 

Maple  pro<lucts,  statistics,  production,  yield,  price,  etc 6G5-C67' 

Marketing — 

beef  cattle,  methods 277-280 

com — 

crop,  prices,  etc.,  factors  governing 195-208 

movement  from  farm 199-202  • 

cotton,  and  prices 385-390 

grain,  studies 21-22 

importance 18-19 

problems,  studies 28 

research  work  in 19-21 

wheat,  and  production  of  wheat,  article  by  C.  11.  Ball,  C.  E.  I^eighty, 

O.  C.  Stine,  and  O.  E.  Baker 77-160 
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Marketing? — Con  t  inued. 

wheat —  Paa*. 

discussion  of  factors,  etc 122-146 

freight  rates 135-137 

movements  from  farm  and  exports 131-184 

receipts  and  exports,  graph 132 

remarks 122, 130 

routes  in  1839 88 

Alarkets— - 
Bureau — 

consolidation 16 

contract  designation  by  Secretary 34 

receipts  In  1921 09 

cattle,  receipts,  location,  etc 280-281 

corn,  prices,  etc.,  factors  governing 195-206 

cotton — 

classification  and  location 383-385 

prices  by  months 613-615 

spot,  location  and  functions 383-385 

news  service  work 1 40 

wheat,  principal  in  18(>9 . 92 

Marquis  wheat,  popularity,  note 123 

Meade  cotton,  substitute  for  Sea  Island 372 

Meal- 
cottonseed,  manufacture 376 

exports,  statistics 747,751 

imi)orts,  statistics 740, 741 

Meat- 
animals.    See  Animals,  meat;  Beef  cattle;  Calves;  Hogs;  Lambs; 
Sheep. 

consumption,  per  capita,  1900-1921 683 

inspection — 

law,  administration 32 

statistics,  1907-1921 735-736 

work  and  reports  on  meat  trade 40 

statistics,  pr(Kluction,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption,  19<X>-1921_      683 

supply,  relation  to  corn  production 225-226 

Meats — 

exports — 

statistics 744,  750,  751,  758,  759 

world  countries,  1911-1920 682 

imports — 

statistics 738 

world  countries,  1911-1920 682 

prices 730-731 

quantity  imported  and  condemned,  1914-1921 738 

statistics,  production  and  exports,  1009-1921 75,76 

Meloy,  G.  S.,  a.  M.  Agelasto,  C.  B.  Doyle,  and  O.  C.  Stine,  article  on  "  The 

cotton  situation  " 1 323-406 

Michigan,  wheat  protluction  periods 88,91,93 

Middlings,  prices  at  Minneapolis,  1910-1921,  by  months 608 

Milk- 
cows.     f>€<t  Cows,  milk. 

evaporated,  etc.,  exi)orts,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

prices,  1920-1921 701-702 

uses,   1919-1921 707 

Mills- 
cotton  consumption,  1870-1920 392,383,396 

cottonseed  oil,  products  from  seed 376,399 

Milo— 

acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 812 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 812,826 

Milwaukee,  wheat  market 92 

Minneapolis — 

milling  center  and  wheat  selling 143 

prices  of  wheat,  discounts  by  grades 144 

Minnesota,  wheat  production  periods ^^^^-^^^-,90, 91, 92, 93, 94,98 
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Mississippi —  Page. 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

Valley,  wheat  production,  note d4 

Missouri,  wheat  production  periotls 88,94 

Mohair,  production  and  value,  1919 486 

Moisture,  relation  to  wheat  production 107-108 

Molasses — 

exports,  statistics 748.  749 

imports,    statistics 742,  749,  754,  757 

Montana,  wheat  production 92 

Mortgages!  farm,  extension 15 

Motor  trucks — 

cost  of  operation  in  Ck>rn  Belt 807 

hauls,  distance,  load,  and  cost,  1906,  1918 791 

number  on  farms,  by  States 789 

Mule  colts,  on  farms,  Jan.  1,  1920 471 

Mules- 
exports,  statistics 743 

nuipber — 

and  value,  Jan.  1,  1920_-__ 470 

on  farms,  Jan.  1, 1920 i 473 

numbers  in  world  countries L 675-680 

prices 684-686,  689,  734 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports,  and  exports 684-689 

Muskmelons,  market,  acreage,  1919 460 

Mutton — 

exports,   1910-1920,  world  countries 718 

imports,  1910-1920,  world  countries 718 

Naval  stores,  exports,  statistics 745,762 

Navel  orange,  industry  development 19-21 

Nebraska — 

leading  corn  State , 198-199 

wheat-production  periods 90, 91, 93, 94, 96 

Negro,  farmers,  aid  by  extension  workers 36 

Negroes,  owners  of  farms,  January  1,  1920 501 

New  Mexico,  wheat  production 88,90 

New  Orleans,  freight  rates  on  wheat 135 

New  York — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 135-137 

prices  of  wheat 145,146 

wheat-production  periods 87,88,  89 

Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  fixing 27 

North  Carolina,  interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

North  Dakota — 

growing  season  and  frost 106 

loans  to  farmers,  kinds  of  security 121 

wheat-production   periods 94, 96 

Nursery  stock — 

exports,  statistics 749 

Imports,  statistics 749 

Nuts- 
acreage  and  value  in  1919 463 

exports,  statistics 747,  749 

imports,  statistics 741,  749,753, 767 

Oats- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 814 

acreage — 

comparison  with  wheat 99 

graphic  showing 102 

in  1019 441 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

cost  of  production  per  acre  by  States 814,831 

exports — 

of  world  coimtries,  1911-1920 551 

statistics 746 

growing  in  central  Northwest 104, 105 

imports —  . 

world  countries,  1911-1920 Bf§rtee<H3yA^OOSl     551 

statistics . <^40,  753 
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Oats — ^Continued. 

losst%  causes  and  extent  1909-1920 546 

prices  at  principal  markets 546-547 

sowing  dates,  by  States 775 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  and  exports,  1910-1921 71,72,74 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc SSd-ST)! 

summary,    1919, 1920, 1921 770 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

weight  per  bushel,  estimates  1902-1921 778 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre  and  price 544 

Ocean  freiglit  rates — 

for  grain 207-208 

on  wheat 136. 137 

Ohio- 
cattle   industry,  historical  notes 233 

Valley,  wheat  production 95 

wheat  production  periods 87,88,89,91,93 

Oil- 
cake— 

exports,  statistics 747,  751,  761 

imports,  statistics 741 

cottonseed,  manufacture  and  value 376, 399-400 

See  a! MO  Cottonseed  oil. 

linseed,  prices  in  New  York  in  1910-1922 573 

mills,  number  in  Cotton  Belt,  and  products 376 

soy  bean,  imports,  statistics 767 

trade,  international,  190^1920,  by  countries 670 

Oil-cake  meal,  trade,  international,  1909-1920,  by  countries 670 

OU  meal,  prices  at  New  York,  1910-1922 604 

Oils- 
exports,  statistics 744,  761 

vegetable — 

exjwrts,  statistics 747, 749. 762 

imports,  statistics 741,  749.  767 

statistics,  production,  exports,  imports,  and  international  trade-  799-803 

Oklahoma — 

cotton  growing,  development ' 334 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

wheat  production 96 

Oleo  oil,  etc. — 

exports,  statistics 758 

imports,    statistics 738 

Oleomargarine  production,  1918-1920 703 

Olive  oil- 
exports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 801 

imports — 

statistics ^w-  741, 754,  767 

world   countries,  1913-1920 801 

production,  imports,  and  exports,  1912-1921 799 

Olives,  imports,  statistics 740 

Onions — 

cost  of  production  per  acre *  829 

imports,    statistics 742,755 

prices,  by  months  and  by  States,  1910-1921 650 

production,  acreage,  and  yield,  by  States 650 

shipments  1917-1921,  by  States 651 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 72,650-651 

Opium,   imports,   statistics 754 

Orange,  navel,  industry  development llV-21 

Oranges — 

exports,  statistics 746. 760 

imports,  statistics 740.  755.  7-^7 

production  and  value,  1915,  1921 633 

Orchards,  losses  from  codling  moth « 41 

Oregon,  wheat  production  periods — —  ^,^«^^^gj,94,96 
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Packers—  Pai*. 

act,   atlmlnistration 33-34 

supervision,  by  Grovernnient  act !l__        14 

Packing-house  products — 

exports,  statistics 744,  749,  750,  751 

Imports,  statistics 738,  749 

Palm  oil,  imports,  statistics 741 

Palouse,  wheat  district,  note 90 

Paper,  making  in  Alaska 59-00 

Pastures,  improved,  in  farms 42.j 

Peach  trees,  acreage  in  1919 466 

Peaches — 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 630-031 

production — 

and  prices,  by  States 630-031 

in  1919 400 

shipments,  1917-1921,  by  States 631 

statistics,  prwluction,  prices,  shipments,  etc 630-031 

Peanut  oil — 

•     exports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 802 

imports,  I913-#'1920,  world  countries 802 

production,  imports,  and  exports,  1912-1921 799 

Peanuts — 
acreage — 

in  1919 455 

in    South,    1879-1019 337 

exports,    statistics 741,  747 

imports,    statistics 741 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 645-040 

production,  1910-1921 73 

trade,  international,  by  countries 640-047 

Pear  trees,  acreage  in  1919 408 

Pears — • 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 032,  033 

production  and  prices,  by  States 032 

shipments,  by   States . 033 

statistics,  production,  prices,  shipments,  etc 032-033 

Peas — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

field,  acreage  in  1919 I 454 

market,  acreage  in  1919 401 

world  production  and  acreage,  by  countries 042 

Pecans,  acreage  in  1919 408 

Pennsylvania,  wheat  production  periods 88 

Pests — 

cotton,  description  and  control 349-354 

eradication — 

cooperation  importance 40 

need  of  research J_  42-44 

insect,  control  studies 28 

Philippines,  sugar  production,  1856-1921 057 

Phosphoric  acid,  manufacture,  new  process 26 

Pigs,  number  on  farms  in  1919 483 

Pine,  white,  blister  rust  destructiveness 42 

Pineapples,  Imports,   statistics 740 

Plant- 
diseases,  control  work 41 

growth,  relation  to  length  of  day i 27 

quarantine  act,  administration 32 

Planting — 

corn,  dates,  in  various  regions 183,184 

dates  for  certain  crops 775-770 

Plum  trees,  acreage  in  1919 407 

Plums  and  prunes,  imports,  statistics 755 

Population — 

country,  number  and  per  cent  of  total,  January  1,  1020 502 

rural  and  urban,  distribution ^g-^^^^^^_^3^y0g[^15 
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Population — Continued.  P*f«. 

urbaji,  number  and  per  cent  of  total,  January  1,  1920 504 

village,  number  and  per  cent  of  total,  January  1,  1920 503 

Pork- 
cost  of  production  per  100  pounds,  by  States 845 

exports — 

statistics 744,  750.  751, 759 

world  countries,  1910-1920 729 

imports,  world  countries,  1910-1920 729 

production,  labor,  and  material  requirements  for  100  pounds 845 

Porto  Rico — 

soil  survey,  areas  mapped 27 

sugar  production,  1856-1921 657 

Potatoes — 

acre,  labor,  and  material  requirements  by  States 810-811 

acreage  in  1919 456 

condition  for  1900-1921 585 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 810-811,  823-824 

imports,  statistics 742,754 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 ^ 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months - 583,  587-590 

shipments,  by  States,  1917-1921 591 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 71,  72,  581-591 

summary,  1919, 1920,  1921 770 

stocks  on  January  1  and  prices,  1915-1922 588 

sweet.     {Bee  Sweet  potatoes.) 

trade,  international,  exports,  imports,  etc 590 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yields  by  countries  and  by  States 583,  585 

Poultry — 

number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 , 470 

number  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 487 

Power,  farm  work,  cost  data 805-807 

Precipitation — 

annual  average 418 

relation  to  wheat  production 107-108 

Prices — 

beef  cattle,  at  Chicago,  monthly  averages 292-304 

cattle,  comparison  with  general  commodity  prices 304-305 

corn — 

annual  variations,  studies 213-215 

fixing  on  Chicago  market 217 

on  farms,  December  1,  1921,  with  comparisons 209-212 

seasonal  fluctuations,  studies 212-213 

war  period,  with  comparisons 215-217 

cotton — 

and  supply  in  1921 404 

variations 385-587,  388-390 

farm  supplies,  graphic  showing  of  changes 119 

farmers'  supplies,  table,  1909-1921 782-783 

food  crops,  conditions  determining 2-3 

market,  for  corn,  determination  at  Chicago 217 

reduction  for  10  leading  crops 12 

variation  for  wheat 139-141 

wheat — 

factors  in  determination 122,137-146 

fixing  on  Llven^ool  market,  note 217 

fluctuation -H 139-142 

fluctuation  in  Civil  War  and  World  AVar 147 

on  principal  markets 143-146 

relation  to  other  prices  in  1921,  remarks 141 

Primrose,  growth,  relation  to  length  of  day,  illustration 27 

Prune  trees,  acreage  in  1919 467 

Prunes — 

exports,  statistics . 1 —      760 
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Publications —  Pagt. 

Division,  receipts  in  1921 69 

periodical,  in  service  work 40 

Pulpwood — 

exports,  statistics 746,  749,  756 

imports,  statistics 740,  749,  756,  768 

international  trade,  1009-1920,  by  countries 674 

supplies  in  Alaska 59-60 

Railroads,  freight  rates  for  grain 207-208 

Railway  freight  tonnage,  farm  products  and  other,  1916-1921 790 

Rain,  relation  to  wheat  production 107-108 

Rainfall- 
Cotton  Belt 341 

effect  on  com  yield 184-185 

July,  relation  to  corn  yield,  1888-1921 184 

Raisins- 
exports,  statistics 746 

imports,  statistics ^ 740, 755 

Range- 
cattle,  development  of  industry 235-238 

western,  carrying  capacity  for  cattle  and  horses 245-253 

Ranges,  cut-over  pine  lands,  grazing  capacity 255-256 

Reaper  in  use  in  harvesting  flax  and  buckwheat 80 

wheat,  development  and  use 87, 89, 92 

Red  River  Valley,  wheat  production 93,96 

Regulatory  work,  relation  to  research  work 33 

Rent,  cost  as  factor  in  wheat  production 120 

Rents,  farm  lands,  increase 10-11 

Research — 

agricultural,  relation  to  marketing 19-21 

department,  object  and  cost 25-SS9, 67 

work — 

relation  to  regulatory  work 33 

value  as  national  investment ^ 28-29 

workers,  need  of  better  salaries 62-64 

Rice- 
acreage — 

in  1919 446 

in  South,  1870-1919 337 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918-^ 580 

exports,  statistics 747, 749, 752 

imports,  statistics 741,  749, 754 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 579 

statistics — 

acreage,  pro<luctlon,  value,  etc 71,  72,  576-579 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 7?0 

world  countries — 

exports,  1909-1920 579 

imports,  1909-1920 579 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre,  and  price 578 

Road- 
construction,  record  under  Federal-aid  road  act 47-51 

law,  1021.  appropriation  and  provisions 48-49 

projects,  Federal  aid,  mileage  and  cost 47-48 

work,  use  of  surplus  war  materials 50,  51 

Roads — 

Bureau,  work  in  Alaska 60 

construction — 

investigation 28 

research  problems 50 

Federal -aid — 

expenditures,  1921 70 

law,  construction 47-51 

maintenance,  difficulties 48,  50 

99912**— YBK 1921 66 
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Roads — Continued. 

materials —  Paea 

investigations 28 

transportation,  improvement  1921 4% 

Rodents,  eradication  work 46 

Root  rot,  cotton,  cause  and  results ^.      856 

Root-knot,  cotton,  cause  and  preventioo 356 

Rogin — 

exports,  statistics 745.  762 

trade,  international  1909-1920,  by  countries. 671 

Rotation — 

crop,  use  in  control  of  cotton  diseases 356,357 

wheat,  systems  for  several  climates S7 

Rotations,  corn,  with  other  crops 176-178 

Rots- 
corn — 

injuries  to  corn,  causes  and  control 1S6 

investigations 27 

cotton-root,  cause  and  results 356 

Roughage,  marketing  through  beef  cattle 227-22S 

Rubber,  India,  international  trade,  1909-1920,  hf  countries 67?^ 

Rural  life,  standards 24,6»> 

Russia,  agricultural  production,  comiMurison  with  United  states 4ffi 

Bust- 
cotton,  cause  and  control 356 

damage  to  wheat 110 

effect  on  quality  of  wheat 127 

wheat,  spread  by  barberry 45 

Rye- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 814 

acreage — 

in  1919 443 

comparison  with  wheat 00 

graphic  showing 103 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1900-ldl8 5SJ 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 814.  S22 

exports,  statistics 7-16 

prices  at  Chicago 564 

statistics^  acreage,  production,  value,  etc 71,  72,  74,  559-565 

value  of  crop,^  comparison  with  wheat 8«D 

world  countries — 

exports,  1911-1920 565 

imports,  1911-1920 565 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre,  and  price 563 

Sago,  imports,  statistics 741,  749 

Sales,  farm  products,  percentage  of  receipts  by  classes 779.  780 

Salaries,  professional,  standards  outside  department G;>-64 

Scab,  damage  to  wlieat 110 

Schools — 

aid.  by  department 30 

receipts  from  forests 70 

rural,  study  courses 30 

Sdentiflc— 

work,  director,  appointment 29 

workers,  need  for  better  salaries 62-63 

Scientists,  trained,  value  to  Nation M 

Sea-island  cotton,  description 327,329 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,     {t^ce  Agriculture.) 
Steed- 
alfalfa,  prices  at  Kansas  City 608 

clover — 

statistics,  production,  1910-1921 73 

statistics  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

See  also  Clover  seed. 
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Seed — Continued. 

cost —  iPag«. 

as  factor  in  wheat  production 120 

as  factor  in  wheat  profits 117 

cotton,  mixing  as  cause  of  deterioration  of  crop 401 

quantity  per  acre,  various  crops 776 

timothy.     (»s'ee  Timothy  seed.) 

wheat,  treatment  for  bunt 110 

Seed-grain,  loans  to  farmers  in  1921 70 

Seeds — 

exports,  statistics 748,  749,761 

imports,  statistics 742, 749, 767 

Self  binder,  wheat,  use  in  threshing 92,98 

Self -raker  reaper.    See  Reaper. 

Semolina,  making  and  use 124 

Separator,  grain,  use  In  wheat  harvest 92 

Sheep — 

condemnation  at  slaughter,  1907-1921 736 

exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

number  and  value,  January  1,  19^ 470 

number  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 485 

prices 710,  711-713,  734 

receipts  at  stockyards,  and  slaughter,  1915-1921 715-717,  735 

registered,  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 484 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports  and  exports 710-718 

value — 

comparison  with  cattle  and  hogs 228 

with  wool,  comparison  with  cattle  and  hogs 228 

world  countries,  number 675-680 

Sheepskins,  imports,  statistics 738,  765 

Sheets,  E.  \V.,  O.  E.  Bakeb,  C.  E.  Gibson,  O.  G.  Stine,  and  R.  H.  Wilcox, 
article  on  "Our  beef  supply" 227-232 

Shorthorn  cattle,  distributi^m 243 

Sickle,  use  in  wheat  harvest 87,88 

Silage- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 808 

acreage  of  crops  cut  for 179 

corn  with  annual  acreage  lor  use 164-165,178 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 808,  832 

crops  cut  for,  acreage  in  1919 436 

production,   1919,   by   States 262 

Silk— 

exports,  statistics ^ 743 

imports,  statistics 737, 749,  753,  764 

world  production,  1909-1920,  by  countries 674 

Silos,  early  use,  and  Increase-, 180 

Sirup- 
cane,  production,  by  States 660 

maple — 

prices  by  months 067 

production,  1839-1921.  and  by  Stales 065-666 

sorghum — 

production  and  value  by  States 667 

statistics,  production,  1910-1921 73 

Sisal  grass,  imports,  statistics 730,766 

Skins- 
exports.  1909-1920,  world  countries 681 

imports,  1909-1920,  world  countries 681 

horse — 

exports,  statistics 744 

imports,  statistics 738 

Smith-Hughes  Act,  aid  to  ajcricnltural  education 30 

Surith-I^ver  Act.  funds  expended  in  1921 70 
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Smut —  Pa» 

corn,  loss  from,   1917-1920 185 

damage  to  wheat 110 

injury  to  corn,  causes,  and  control  studies 185 

Snaps,  cotton,  description 881 

Snow,  relation  to  wheat  production 107-108 

Sou— 

depletion  by  com  cropping,  suggestions  to  growers 224 

fertility,  relation  of  cattle  industry 228 

regions,  descriptions 420 

regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  map 339 

survey,  area  mapped 27 

Soils- 
Bureau  of,  receipts  in  1921 €9 

colloidal  particles,  separation  method 26 

Cotton  Belt * 340-341 

influence  on  corn  production  and  yield 181 

Sorghum,  sirup,  production  and  acreage,  by  States 067 

Sorghums — 

forage  or  fodder,  acreage  in  1919 445 

grain — 

acreage,  In  1919 444 

acreage  In  South,  1879-1919 337 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 812. 826 

labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre,  by  States 812 

statistics,  acreage^  production,  value,  etc 71,72,044-645 

South  America,  cotton  production ^7 

South  Carolina  interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

South  Dakota,  wheat-production  periods 94,96 

Southern  States,  cotton  crop  importance 323-324 

Soy-bean  oil,  imports,  statistics : 741,747.767 

Spices — 

exports,  statistics 748,  749 

imports,   statistics 742,  749 

St  Louis,  prices  of  wheat  discounts  by  grades 144 

Standards,  grade  for  cotton 379 

Starch- 
imports,   statistics 742, 749 

exports,  statistics 748, 749 

States  Relations  Service — 

extension  work  in  Alaska 60 

receipts  in  1921 , 69 

Statistics — 

agricultural — 

data,   trends,  1899-1921 787 

miscellaneous 770-808 

crops  other  than  grain 581-674 

farm  animals  and  their  products,  1921 675-736 

grain  crops  of  1921 , 507-580 

live  stock,  1921 675-765 

tables  and  charts,  use  suggestion 112 

truck  crops,  1818-1921 647--655 

use  by  farmers  in  seeking  profits 119 

vegetable  oils,  production,  exports  and  Imports,  etc 799-803 

world  production  and  exports  of  10  principal  crops 781 

Staves,  exports,  statistics 745 

Steers — 

beef,  conformation,  requirements 300-307 

fattening — 

in  Corn  Belt,  roughage  requirements 261 

in  Cotton  Belt,  feed  requirements 257-258 

feeder,  conformation,  markets,  and  shipments 282-286 

piney-woods,  value  for  lumbering  in  pine  woods 255 

prices,  comparison  with  beef  prices 297-300 

Stem  rust,  wheat,  spread  by  barberry 45 
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Stine,  O.  C. —  FaK«. 

A,  M.  Agelasto,  C.  B.  Doyle,  aud  G.  S.  Meloy,  article  on  "The 
cotton   situation  " 323^-106 

C.  E.  Leiqhty,  C  W.  Warbubton,  and  O.  E.  Bakeb,  article  on  "  The 

corn  crop  *' . 161-226 

C.  R.  Ball,  C.  E.  Leighty,  and  O.  E.  Bakes,  article  on  "  Wheat  pro- 
duction and  marketing  " 77-100 

B.  W.  Sheets,  C).  E.  Baker,  C.  E.  Gibson,  and  R.  H.  Wilcox,  article 

on  **  Our  beef  supply  " 227-322 

Stockyards  act,  administration 33-34 

Storasre —  ^ 

cold,  space  by  States,  1921 703 

prain,  capacity  of  mills  and  elevators,  by  States,  1918 794 

Strawberries — 

acreage  in  1919 469 

prices  at  principal  markets 6o3 

shipments,  1917-1921,  by  States 653 

Sugar — 
beet — 

production,    1861-1922 657-659 

world  production,  by  countries 663 

cane — 

production,   1856-1922 657 

world  production,  by  countries 663-664 

crops,  acreage  in  1919 ^^ 457 

exports,    statistics 748,  749,  752,  757 

grape,  exiwrts,  statistics 751,  760 

Hawaii  production 657,661 

imports,    statistics 742,  749,  754, 757,  767 

maple — 

prices,  by  months 667 

production,  1839-1921,  by  States 665-666 

production,    1856-1922 657 

statistics — 

exports,    1910-1921 74 

production,  by-pro<lucts,  etc 651-664 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

supply,  per  capita  and  total 660 

trade,  international,  1909-1920,  by  countries 662 

world  production  and  exports 781 

Supplies,  cost  on  farms,  comparison  with  prices  of  cotton,  1910-1921__  364-365 

Surplu^  crops,  utilization  studies 28 

Sun'eys,  cotton-production  cost,  charts 358-364 

Sweet  corn — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

market  acreage  in  1919 462 

Sweet  potatoes — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 501-594 

production  and  value  by  States 591-592 

shipments,  by  States,  1917-1921 ^ 592 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  etc.,  1849-1921 71, 72, 591-595 

yield  and  prices  by  States 593 

Swine — 

exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

value  on  farms,  1910-1921 163 

See  also  Hogs. 

Sydney,  freight  rates  on  wheat 136 

Tallow — 

exports,  statistics 744, 750 

imports,  statistics 738 

Tanning  materials — 

exports,  statistics 749 

Imports,  statistics 739,  745,  749 
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Tea—  P««e- 

imports,   statistics 742,  749,  753.  754.  767 

trade,  international,  1900-1920,  by  countries 6t» 

Teachers,  aid  by  department  publications 30 

Telephones — 

number  of  fnrms  reporting,  and  per  cent  of  all  farms 506 

use  on  farms,  statistics 7S8 

Tenancy,  farm 498 

Tennessee,  interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

Texas — 

cattle  industry,  historical  n^jjes 233 

cotton — 

growing  practices 347 

growing,  development 331-334 

planting  and  picking  dates 342 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

pink  bollworm,  introduction  and  spread 852--353 

wheat  production  periods 89,90,94,96 

Threshing — 
cost — 

as  factor  in  wheat  production 120 

as  factor  in  wheat  profits 116 

wheat,  illustration 92 

Tick^  cattle,  eradication  progress 44 

Ties,  railroad,  exports,  statistics 745,  763 

Timber- 
exports,  statistics 746,  756.  763 

growing — 

forest  lands 57 

on  private  land,  encouragement 54 

imports,  statistics 740 

National  forests,  uses,  statistics 792 

resources,  investigations 54 

Timothy — 

acreage  in  1919 448 

and  clover,  mixed,  acreage  in  1919 449 

seed — 

exports,  statistics 748 

prices,  by  months 606,607 

production,  labor,  and  material  requirements  i)er  acre,  by  States.      816 

receipts  at  Chicago,  1910-1922,  by  months 608 

Tobacco — 

acre,  labor,  and  material  requirements,  by  States 812 

acreage  in  1919 44H 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 812, 826 

exports,  statistics 748, 749. 752,  757,  762 

imports,   statistics 742, 749.  753, 754,  757, 768 

losses,  causes  and  extent.  1909-1920 622 

planting  dates,  by  States 775-776 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 621-623 

production,  acreage  and  value  by  States 621 

statistics — 

acreage  and  production,  1010-1921 71,73 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 619-624 

summaiy,  1919,  1920.  lOlil 770 

trade,  international,  by  countries 624 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

world  production — 

and  exports 781 

by  countries 019-620 

Tomatoes — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

market  acroa;,'e  in  1919 462 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 652 

production,  acreage,  and  yield,  by  States 657 

shipments,  1917-1921,  by  States 652 

statistics,  acreage,  i>roduction  prices,  etc 651-^2 
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Tonnage,  railway  freight.  191&-1921 790 

Tools,  farm,  value,  January  1,  1920,  and  per  farm 494 

Traction  engines — 

steam,  manufacture,  1920 795 

use  in  threshing L 92 

Tractor- 
cost — 

as  factor  in  wheat  profits 117 

of  data  from 805-807 

work,  farms  of  various  sizes 800 

Tractors — 

farm,  power  cost  comparison  with  horse 805-807 

gas,  manufacture,  1920 795 

number  of  farms  reporting,  and  per  cent  of  total 505 

number  on  farms,  by  States 789 

Trade — 

routes  in  wheat  shipments 156, 157 

wheat,  international  showing 156, 157 

Traffic,  tests  of  experimental  roads 50 

Transportation — 

cotton,  practices S90 

freight  rates  in  wheat  marketing 135-137 

importance  to  fanners - 9-10 

rail  and  ocean  rates,  for  corn  and  wheat 207-208 

wheat — 

marketing 88, 90,  92 

routes  in  1839 88 

Trees,  apple — 

acreage  in  1919 404 

number  of  bearing  age,  acreage  in  1919 4C4 

Truck  crops — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  etc 647-654 

Tuberculosis,  animal,  eradication 44-45 

Turkeys,  prices,  1909-1921 709 

Turnips,  prices,  by  months 652 

Turpentine — 

exports,  statistics 745,  762 

trade,  international,  1909-1920,  by  countries 672 

United  States- 
agricultural  production,  preeminence 407 

agricultural  products,  exports,  comparison  with  other  nations 407 

Upland  cottons,  description 329-330 

Utah  wheat  production  periods ^^ 88,  90 

Vanilla  beans.  Imports,  statistics 742,  749 

Veal,  consumption  per  capita,  1907-1921 316 

Vegetables — 

exports,  statistlOB I 748,  749 

home  value  in  1919 458 

imports,   statistics 742-743,  749 

markets,  receipts  1916-1921 652-650 

sale,  acreage  in  1919 459 

Vegetation,  native  of  United  States 421 

Virginia- 
cattle  industry,  historical  notes 232 

wheat  production,  early  period 87 

wheat  production  periods 87, 88 

Vocational  Education,  Federal  Board,  cooperation 30 

Wages,  farm — 

coraparlBon  with  prices  of  cotton,   1910-1921 364-365 

graphic  showing  of  changes 119 

influence  on  cost  of  com  production 192-193 

labor,  1910-1921 784-785 

reduction  disproportionate 5, 12 
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Wagon  hauls,  distance,  load,  and  cost,  various  sections,  1906-1918 791 

Wallace,  Henry  C. — 

report  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1921 1-76 

Secretary,  foreword 111 

Walnuts — 

acreage,  in  1919 488 

imports,  statistics 741,  755 

Wai>— 

Finance  Corporation,  extension 14 

materials,  surplus,  transfer  to  Agriculture  Department 50,51 

World- 
effect  on  United  States  wheat  production 85-87. 96 

See  also  World. 
Waebubton,  O.  W.,  C.  E.  Leighty,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  O.  E.  Baker,  article 

on  **The  corn  crop" 161-226 

Warehouse — 

act,  benefit  to  cotton  farmers 378 

grain,  value  to  farm  credit 134 

receipts,  value  as  security  on  loans 378 

Warehouses,  location  in  Cotton  Belt,  and  use 376-378 

Warehousing — 

cooperative,  protection  of  cotton  crop 403-404 

cotton , 376-378 

Washington,  wheat  production  periods 91,  92,  94, 96 

Watermelons — 

cost  of  production  per  acre . 829 

market,  acreage  in  1919 .' 461 

shipments,  1919-1921,  by  States 653 

Watersheds,  protection  in  forests 53 

Wax,  vegetable,  imports,  statistics 743,749 

Weather — 
Bureau — 

receipts,  1921 69 

stations  in  Alaska 60 

forecast,  service  work 39 

map,  daily  service 40 

publications :—        40 

relation  to  wheat  growing 107-108, 122-124 

Western  range,  beef-cattle  industry 245-2S3 

Wheat- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 813 

acreage — 

and  yield,  50-year  record 85-110 

increase  in  25  years 149-150 

percentage  by  States,  etc 98.99 

area  of  infestation  by  Hessian  fly 109 

areas  of  study  of  production  cost 111 

black  stem  rust,  spread  by  barberry « 45 

classification — 

discussion  of  subclasses 129 

standards,  classes  and  their  areas 122-126 

climate  suitable  to  growing 81 

Common  White,  production,  yield,  and  varieties 123, 126 

consumption — 

domestic  and  exiwrts 151-155 

in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

cost — 

of  production  and  price  in  1919 118, 119 

of  production  per  acre,  by  States 813.  820-821 

per  bushel  as  Mctor  in  profit 114-115 

countries  producing  surplus 81 

cropping  systems 97-103 

damage  by  fungous  diseases , —      110 

distribution  of  crop , 151-1^ 
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exports —  Page. 

comparison  with  other  crops 80 

percentage  of  crop,  graphic  showing 154 

review  from  1836 152-155 

stutlstlcs 746,  752,  761 

world  countries,  1909-1920 538 

farmers  growing  and  harvesting,  percentages  by  States 78 

freight  rates,  rail  and  ocean 207-208 

grades  and  prices  on  principal  marliets 143-145 

growing- 
historical  review  by  decades  in  United  States . 87-86 

map  showing  principal  regions 78 

organization  fo?  profit 104-106 

season  and  frost 106 

Hard  Reel- 
spring,  production  and  use 124 

winter,  pro<luction  and  varieties 123,125 

hauling,  cost  per  ton  per  mile 791 

implements  and  machinery  for  growing 87-88,89,92,93 

Importance  as  a  crop 77-W 

imports — 

.  statistics 740,  753,  754 

world  countries,  1909-1920 538 

inspection,  discussion  of  details 129-130 

international  trade — 

discussion 155 

graphic   showing 156, 157 

killing  in  winter 108 

losses — 

by   insects 108-109 

causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 529 

marketing — 

freight  rates 135-137 

movement  from  farm,  remarks 131-133 

of,  discussion  of  factors,  etc 122-147 

routes  in  1839 88 

season  for  principal  markets 132-133 

official  standards,  discussion  of  classes  and  areas 122-126 

place  in  World  War 79 

price — 

changes,  graphic  showing 119 

on  farm,  statistics  for  December  1,  1921 138 

purchasing  power,  in  terras  of  1919  dollar 148 

relation  to  world  production  of  wheat 81 

prices — 

at  principal  markets 143-146,  531-532 

comparisons  for  1921 147 

factors  in  making,  etc 137-146 

on  farm,  monthly  average  for  1912-1921 138 

variation  on  the  farm .  139-141 

world  markets 145, 146 

production — 

and  marketing,  article  by  C.  R.  Ball,  C.  E.  I^ighty,  O.  C.  Stine, 

and  O.  B.  Baker 77-160 

and  natural  influences 107-110 

(Mmditions  and  outlook 147-160 

cost 111-121 

cost,  examples  of  reckoning 119 

cost,  variation  with  region 114-118 

exi)orts  and  consumption  per  capita 159-160 

financing 120-122 

in  1919 440 

in  relation  to  population,  graph 158 

In  United  States 85-110 
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Wheat — Continued. 

production — Continued.  PaB«. 

in  world 81-84 

increase  in  25  years 149-150 

increase  in  United  States 85-97 

per  capita,  and  yield  per  acre ^ 432 

relation  to  World  War,  etc,  review 155-1(50 

surplus  and  deficiency 130 

world,  graphs,  1891-1921 83 

world,  i)ercentage8  for  countries,  map 82 

world,    trend 84 

profit  in  growing,  comparison  with  com 104 

quality — 

and  receipts,  graph • 128 

variation,  etc,  discussion 127-13i> 

regions  in  United  States  of  principal  production,  changes 88-9iJ 

seed  treatment  for  disease 110 

soft  red  winter,  production,  varieties,  and  use 123, 125 

sowing  dates,  by  States 775 

spring — 

acreage  in  1919 439 

area 101 

growing  in  relation  to  other  crops ^^_       100 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  and  exports,  1910-1921 71,72,74 

acreage  production,  value,  etc 520-538 

production,  graphic  showing 86 

production,  value  and  exports 80 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

storage  in  dry  climate,  note 132 

value — 

in  terms  of  other  goods,  discussion 147-148 

of  crop  with  comparisons SO 

on  farms,  1910-1921 163 

values,  comparison  of  purchasing  power 148 

weight  per  bushel,  estimatas  1902-1921 778 

White  Club,  production  and  use 125 

winter — 

acreage  in  1019 438 

advantages  in  growing,  etc 100, 101 

cost  variations,  graphs,  and  discussion 113 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre,  and  price 528 

Wilcox,  II.  H.,  E.  W.  Sheets,  O.  B.  Baker,  C.  K.  Gibbons,  and  O.  E. 

Stine,  article  on  "  Our  beef  supply  " 227-322 

Willamette  Valley,   wheat  production 90 

Wilt,  cotton,  cause  and  prevention 355-356 

Wiscrmsin — 

farm,  aid  by  home  demonstration  work 36-^7 

Madison  forest  prodiiots  laborat<»ry 53 

wheat  production  periods 88,89,93 

Wood- 
consumption  and  production 54 

exports,  statistics 745,  749,  768 

imports,  statistics 739-740,  749,  768 

pulp,  trade,  international,  1909-1020,  by  countries 674 

Woodlands,  acreage  in  1020 426-427 

Woodlots,  acreage  and  value 54 

Wool- 
exports — 

statistics 749 

world  countries,  1909-1920 722 

goat,  camel,  etc.,  imports,  statistics.-. 737 

imports — 

statistics 737.  749.  753,  7G4 

world  countries,  1909-1920 722 
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prices 720-721 

production  and  value,  1919 486 

statistics — 

production.   1909-1921 76 

production,  value,  and  international  trade 718-722 

world  countries,  191O-1920 718 

Worl£  stock,  cost  of  keeping,  relative  importance  of  items,  by  States 840 

Workers,  department,  educational  advantages 65-G6 

World- 
production  and  exi)ort  trade,  10  great  crops 781 

War- 
effect  on  wheat  prices 139-141 

effect  on  wheat  production 149 

Worm — 

corn-ear,  injury  to  com,  control  studies 18G-1S7 

corn-root,  injuries  and  control  studies 187 

Yields,  wheat,  changes  in  25  years  in  United  States 85-87 

See  also  Statistics  of  all  crops. 
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